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AN 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  REASONS 

WHICH   IMDOCED 

CHARLES  THE  SECOND^  KING  OF  ENGLAND, 

To  declare  War  against  the  States-General  of  the 

UNITED  PROVINCES,  IN  1672 ; 

And,  of  the  prirate  League  wbich  he  eotered  into  at  the  same  time 
with  the  French  King,  to  carry  it  on,  and  to  establish  Popery  in 
England,  Scothind,  and  Ireland,  as  they  are  set  down  in  the 
History  of  the  Dutch  War.  Printed  in  French  at  Paris,  with 
the  priTilege  of  the  French  Kmg,  in  1682.  Which  book  he 
caused  to  be  immediately  suppressed,  at  the  instance  of  the 
English  Ambassador. 

Lkensedj  March  4he  Uhy  1689,  by  James  Fraser. 
London,,  printed  in  1689     Folio,  containing  fifteen  pages. 

Tf  HEN  King  Charles  the  Second  declared  war  against  the  States 
•f  ^e  United  Provinces,  in  1672,  and  assisted  the  King  of  Fiance 
hy  sea,  in  the  prosecution  of  a  war,  which  brought  that  great 
comnHmwealth,  and,  with  it,  the  Protestant  interest  of  this  part  of 
Europe,  so  Tery  near  to  a  final  period;  it  was  industriously  and 
carelally  grren  out,  that  religion  was  not  in  the  least  concerned  In 
die  quarrel.  The  honour  of  die  King  of  England,  and  of  his  peo* 
pW,  lo  inaolentiy  trampled  upon  by  the  States.6eneral ;  the  huider. 
ing  of  our  East-India  trade,  with  tiie  affronts  which  were  put  upon 
oar  merchants  at  Surinam ;  their  disputing  the  soTereigntjr  of  the 
Ha,  and  refusing  to  take  down  their  flag  to  our  ships,  unless  wo 
would  promise  to  engage  actually  in  a  war  against  France,  were 
the  ouues  which  were  publickly  pretended;  and  answerable  artifices 
were  nade  use  of  to  engage  the  people  to  a  concurrence,  wldch  were 
ctrried  on  with  so  good  success,  that  the  parliament  consulted  to 
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to  allow  such  snins  of  money,  as  should  be  sufficient  for  the  carry- 
ing on  the  charges  of  that  war. 

Yet  these  reasonings  were  not  so  plausible,  but  that  most  con. 
sldering  men  easily  saw  tjirou^  them.  Those,  tiuU  lo?ed  the  Pro« 
testant  interest,  obuld  Hot  with  patience  ^n<iure  to  se«  the  triple 
league,  which  was  the  greatest  fence  of  their  religion,  against  the 
growing  greatness  of  France,  broken,  and  new  leagues  made  with 
the  king,  whose  aim  at  an  uniyersal  monarchy  was  then  as  Tisible, 
though  the  effects  of  it  had  not  been  near  so  fatal  as  they  are  now. 
Therefore,  other  methods  were  followed  at  home;  the  Dissenters 
were  caressed,  and  a  declaration  of  indulgence  was  set  out,  wherein 
the  king  expresses  so  very  great  zeal  for  the  Protestant  religion, 
^  which  he  had  so  eminently  professed  in  his  most  desperate  condi. 
tion  abroad  among  Roman  Catholick  princes*,'  that  he  allowed  to  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  the  publlck  and  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
in  houses  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  which  was  only  granted  to 
Romaa  Gatholichji  in  their  own  houses.  And,  lest  this  might  have 
too  much  alienated  the  church  of  England,  whosd  members  bore  so 
grefti  a  sway  in  that  parliament,  that  a  breach  with  them,  at  tliat 
time,  might  have  stopped  his  designs  upon  Holland,  in  a  great  mea« 
sure,  by  their  refusing  to  pay  the  chai^ps  of  the  war,  he  declares 
in  the  next  session  of  parliament  +,  ^  This  indulgence  should  not  any 
way  prejudice  the  churchy  but  that  he  would  sufiport  its  rights  and 
U^  in  its  full  power.' 

HisdeelarationS)  both  at  ihe  time  when  this  war  was  on  foot,  and 
i>|Ten  afterwards^  as  Itang  asi  he  lived,,  were  outwardly  so  very  pas. 
SAOnate  and  trarm  for  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  preservation 
of  the  Eaglisk  Government,  that,  unless  such  frequent  relpetitions 
of  that,  which,  in  good  manners,  none  would  aaem  to  tioestlon, 
Inight  look  like  overdoing,  and  so  breed  suspicions,  nothing  could 
have  ever  shaken  that  opinion,  which  Vas  'so  fimly  grooDded  in  the 
hearts  of  all  hi^  subjects.  He  professed !{:,  that  he  should  esteem  it 
the  most  i^npardonable  crime  which  could  be  committed  against  him. 
self,  to  raise  any  suspicions  of  hia  unsteadiness  in  the  Protestant 
religion  in  the  minds  of  his  people ;  and  this  restrained  almost  m\k 
his  sub^ts,  w1l6  Were  ^  dastolftl  with  his  other  royal  emdewAietttt, 
Ihatthey  ct)«ld  Hei^r  be  j^ersaaded  to  suspect  so  much  artilite  ia  » 
^ttaee,  whoSi^  vatural  goodness^  and  sweetuess  of  ttsaiper,  did  si^ 
effectnaliy  charm  all  tfaoiiewlioh^  tie  banour  to  be  near  his^mrsoiK 
But  though  th^so  repeated  [yrotcstattons  had  wrovght  so  hrtlre  a 
eonildHice  kk  Hie  minds  of  Ms  people^  that  tiiey  rested  satisfied  im 
H^  sincerity  oC  his  iifieihtisfns^  aad  hitarpreted  all  those  actimi^ 
wftM  fended  to  tike  so^iportii^  of  tfie  Pofyish  interest  in  Eajg^aaAi, 
t^  ah  ietk4^ra^»  fowai^  Ais  Duke  of  Yorkj),  whom  herssolvedl 
iNf^er  to  abandon^,  notwithstandii^  tbe  importwaitles  of  his  pco^s^ 

'*.  ffhi.  tUt  Kt«g*s  OtGtaTttion  «f  l^didgenee,  Deomber  «0^  1609* 

t  /■•6.  5,  ifiya. 

t  D«clftrat1mi  r»f  tMMstnot,  H^Btmber  9S,  ISOS. 

|.A.Psv»ictand  hifi^uroUier.  .  .  ^  ,,_^ 

f  To  me  mercy  of  the  parlitm^nt,  sMS  ProtesttAt  t«li|e^  of  Vnftniid.  tili^  ftr  ttifc  MiM^' 
ol'jtlit.lcliif  nmtfeouRtrf,  requifcd  his  6X€l«»loa  froin  Vxn  tUraoe,  at  the  dtaiijeof  bit  brather^ 
tie  king. 
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and  the  ntfety  of  kinself  aad  his  kingdoms,  seemed  to  require  Itt 
Yet  the  King  of  France  wm  so  tender  of  his  bononr,  as  to  conceal 
thoss  prmto  treaties  and  aUiances,  irhich,  at  his  sollicitations,  the 
king  eatered  into,  again^  the  United  pyonnces,  and  Uy  the  destruc. 
tioa  of  the  Protestant  reiigloa,  and  the  o<vertiirow  of  tiie  English 
libertiea.  But  he  consented  so  far  to  the  publication  of  an  acconnt 
of  the  war  with  Holland^  and  of  the  reasons  and  motiyes  which 
engaged  the  two  Rings  to  carry  it  on,  that  the  Abbot  Primi,  who 
pat  out  the  book  in  the  Italian  tongue,  was  employed  by  Mr. 
Colbert  de  Croissy,  and  a  pension  was  allowed  him  for  h!^ 
pains,  in  pubtishing  It  also  in  French ;  which  book  was  published 
bjr  authority  at  Phris,  iu  tiie  year  1982.  It  is  well  known,  how 
BOfere  tliat  govomuieutt  is  in  matters  of  that  nature,  where  nothing 
it  efer  puMkkly  set  forth  of  afiy  importance,  as  to  the  Church  or 
State^  bat  what  perfectly'  agrees  with  the  incltnatioos  and  interests 
of  those  who  are  there  so  very  absolute.  It  was  pubiickly  known 
at  AlWs,  that  Mr.  L^Abbe  Primi  had  a  pension  from  Mr.  Colbert 
de  CroiBsy :  And,  when  men  are  employed  by  ministers  of  state,  to. 
publish  acoemts  of  the  transactions  of  the  gorernment,  their  writ* 
ittgs  are  raCher  looked  upon  as  apologies,  than  histories.  It  makes 
no  real  Mfereace,  whether  what  a  man  writes.  In  such  a  ca^^ 
he  a  tvau^atlon  or  an  original,  he  will  be  supposed  to  hare  endea^ 
voured  to  please  those  who  employed  him ;  and  all  the  fair  protes* 
titiona  of  sittcority,  and  faithfulness,  and  skill,  which  such  a  man 
cm  uso)  will  be  o«ly  looked*  upon  as  words  of  course,  ^rfaen  onc^ 
tiie  reasons  of  his  setting  up  for  aa  historian  are  pubiickly  knowal 
The  original  of  Count  St.  Majolo  was  printed  in  Italian  ;  and  the 
b  ran  as  well  to  die  pniidng  it  in  Italian  as  French.  How. 
I  do  judge,  thai  the  name  of  Count  St.  Majolo,  was  a  kind 
of  tifck  tff  the  Abbot  Primi,  to  talk  of  secret  alliances,  of  breaking 
leagues,  of  hie  master's  persuading  the  King  of  England  to  seize 
the  Dutch  Smyrna  ieet,  and  of  sereral  other  secrets  in  the  nego. 
tiationft  of  Holland,  England,  and  France,  in  his  own  name.  Ppr^ 
whon  all  Is  laid  upon  a  foreigner,  one  may  speak  with  great  assur. 
ance,  and  the  Count  St.  Majolo  will  then  answer  for  the  rery  things 
for  which  Monsieur  L'Abbe  receites  his  pension. 

If  our  minister  at  Pkris,  when  this  book  first  appeared,  had  not^ 
by  a  timely  and  a  diligent  application,  procured  its  being  stopped^ 
we  m^t,  without  question,  hare  haid  several  other  important  se« 
crola  pobNshed  in  the  following  books  (for  we  have  only  two  books 
often  printed)  which  now  we  can  only  conjecture  at  But  the 
eamctt  complaints  of  my  Lord  Preston,  who  was  then  Enroy  from 
King  Charles  the  Second,  at  Versailles,  prevailed  so  (ar,  niat  the 
book  was  immediate  stopped,  and  the  edition  totally  suppressed^  so 
that  very  few  had  ever  h»ird  of  it,  and  much  fewer,  especially  in 
En^and,  had  seen  it.  And  to  put  a- face  upon  the  matter,  Moniiieuf 
L'Abbe  was  thrown  into  the  Bastile;  from  whence,  after  a  mock- 
imprisonment  of  nine  or  ten  days,  he  vras  let  out  again.  Ail  that 
were  at  Pads,  at  that  time,  knew  the  ^tor^r;  and  all,  that  were 
ftt  all  acquainted  with  the  arbitrary  severity  of  the  French  govern. 
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ment  could  easily  see  Arongh  the  grimaoe;  vMch  was  the  better 
coTered,  because  Count  St.  Majolo  was  to  bear  all  the  blame ;  who, 
if  be  be  not  related  to  Puffendorf  s  Moneaiabaiio,  {another  Italian 
Count,  also)  jet  his  testimony  might  easily  be  0Ter*rttled,  and  so 
could  furnish  those  persons  with  a  ready  excuse,  whose  interest  it 
was,  that  such  agreements,  which  were  contrary  to  their  open  and 
publick  protestations,  should  eiHier  never  be  known,  or,  if  once 
dirulged,  not  believed, 

I  shall  not  stand  to  compare  the  matters  of  fact  vrliich  are  here 
set  down,  with  those  reports  which  at  that  time  passed  current  in 
England ;  they  are  things  which  fall  within  most  people's  memory  * ; 
my  business  is  only  to  give  such  an  account  of  our  proceedings,  as 
was  published  at  Paris  with  the  privilege  of  tlie  King  of  France,  as 
fully  granted,  as  in  any  other  case 'whatever.  Our  aufJiorf  tells 
ns,  that  the  growing  greatness  of  the  King  of  Fiance,  after  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelie  was  concluded,  by  the  mediation  of  the 
King  of  England,  was  so  very  terrible  to. the  Queen-mother  of 
Spain,  who  was  guardian  to  her  son,  Charles  the  Second,  King  of 
Spain,  that  sh^  employed  her  ablest  ministers,  to'persuade  England, 
Holland,  and  Sweden,  to  join  in  an  alliance,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Peace,  and  the  reciprocal  security  of  cBch  otbers  kingdoms. 

The  Hollanders,  he  tells  us,  greedily  embraced  it,  and  ran  into 
the  triple  league  with  great  readiness,  not  much  concerning  thenu 
selves  with  France,  which,  they  thought,  could  make  no  great  op* 
position  to  them  by  sea;  and,  by  land,  they  were  so  fortified  by 
the  natural  fences  of  their  dikes,  that  they  apprehended,  on  that 
$ide,  no  sort  of  danger. 

A  constant  series  of  success  against  the  Spaniards,  who  declared 
them  a  sovereign  and  independent  republick  in  1648,  pushed  them 
on  to  great  insoloncies  against  the  King  of  France  X  -  They  inter, 
posed  in  the  affairs  of  Germany,  as  if  they  had  been  immediately 
concerned  § :  They  determined  peace  or  war  amongst  their  neigh, 
hours,  as  they  thou^^t  would  be  roost  for  their  own  interest:  They 
threatened  to  ruin  the  kingdom  of  France,  by  prohibithig  any 
commerce  with  French  manufactures,  and  scattered  medals  and 
pictures,  very  derogatory  to  tlie  honour  of  the  French  King.  Their 
busying  themselves  so  much  with  the  affairs  of  Germany,  was  a 
means  to  engage  the  Bishop  of  Munster  to  keep  up  his  army,  after 
lie  had  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  Wolfem. 
buttel,  and  to  declare  against  the  incroachments  of  the  Hollanders 
upon  the  en^pire  || :  Which  opportunity  the  French  King  laid  hold 
of,  to  make  an  alliance  with  him,  and  the  prmces  of  the  Hoose  of 
Furstemberg,  and  the  Bishop  of  Strasbuiigh,  against  Holland;  by 
which  means,  he  secured  the  passes  upon  the  Rhine  and  the  Maose, 
which  lay  convenient  for  tlie  setting  upon  the  Hollanders  by  land, 
^ho  till  then  had  thought  themselves  secure  from  any  attacks  on  that 
Me 'it 

•  ffhlt  teint'  piUUhM  in  the  yeir  1619.  f  Page  18.  19,         %  Page  «1. 
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He  engaged  the  Emperor  also  to  a  neutrality,  and  persuaded  him 
to  ratify  those  alliances  which  the  French  King  had  already  made 
with  the  bishops  of  Munster  and  Strasbuiigh,  and  the  princes  of  the 
House  of  Furstembeig*,  with  assurances  that  he  would  not  con. 
cem  himself  in  those  quarrels,  unless  either  the  Empire  or  the  Kin^ 
of  Spain  should  be  invaded. 

The  Ring  of  England  was  already  very  much  dissatifsfied  with. the 
Hollanders  f^  and  was  willing  enough  to  disengage  himself  from  tho 
triple  league.  For  the  Hollanders  had  refused  to  stand  to  those 
regulations  about  the  East-India  trade,  which  had  been  concludeid, 
upon  at  Bredk;  and  their  vessels  would  not  lower  their  topsails  to 
the  English  men  of  war,  and  they  disputed  the  sovereignty  of  the 
sea,  unless  the  King  of  England  would  declare  for  them  against 
France,  In  case  of  a  breach  ;  which  things  were  Tery  dishonourable 
for  the  English  nation,  and  were  great  instances  of  the  treachery  of 
the  Hollanders,  and  of  the  small  assistance  which  the  English  could 
promise  to  themselves  from  their  friendsliipf . 

'  Colbert  de  Croi&sy,  the  French  Ambassador  at  London,  urged  ^ 
^  all  these  things  to  the  Kings  of  England ;  he  put  him  in  mind  of 
^  the  medals  which  the  Hollanders  published,  wherein  they  attributed 
^  to  themselves  all  the  glory  of  concluding  the  peace  of  Aix  la 
'  Chapelle,  which  had  been  obtained  by  the  King  of  England's 
^  mediation ;  and  told  him,  that  this  was  the  time  wherein  he  might 
^  take  his  revenge  upon  a  nation,  which  had  so  little  respect  for 
^  kings;  and  that  he  never  could  expect  a  more  favourable  oppor« 
^  tunity  I),  since  several  German  princes  had  already  entered  into  a 
^  league,  and  the  King  of  France  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  sa« 
^  tisfy  all  his  confederates  in  the  prosecution,  of  this  war,  both  as 
'  to  their  advantage  and  credit  9.'  .  These  things  engaged  the  King 
of  England  to  sign  a  secret  treaty  with  France;  and,  to  make  it 
the  more  firm,  Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Orleans,  a  princess,  whose 
wit  was  equal  to  her  beauty,  sister  to  the  King  of  England,  and 
sister-inJaw  to  the  King  of  France,  went  over  into  England  in 
1670,  and  proposed  a  treaty  to  her  brother,  in  the  name  of  the 
most  Christian  King,  wherein  she  proffered  to  secure  to  him  ^  an 
absolute  authority  over  his  parliament,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Rotean  Catholick  Religion  in  his  three  kingdoms  of  Eng. 
land,  Scotland  and  Ireland.'  But,  she  said,  that,  before  this 
could  be  effected,  there  was  an  absolute  necessity  of  abating  the 
haughtiness  and  poi^rer  of  the  Hollanders,  who  only  studied  to  fo« 
ment  divisions  amongst  their  neighbours ;  and  to  reduce  them  to  the 
single  province  of  llplland,  of  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  should 

•  Pace  w.  M,  t  Page  58.  t  Pare  bQ,  i  Page  60.  |  Page  «i. 

^  Ce  qui  engages  re  prince  k  signer  une  trait*  secret  avec  Ta  Fraace }  ft  pour  uaearcr 
caoorv  il*«Tantace  Henriette  d'Angleterre,  Duchecte  d*Orleans,  princetce  ool  ayolt  aotanl 
d'evpnt  qoe  de  bcant*,  soear  du  |Wy  d'Angleterre,  et  belle  tceur  du  Roy  de  Prance,  passa  e« 


.  pour 
4eaaireroit  au  Buy  de  France,  t'U  pouvolt  e'en  rendre  maktre. 
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b«  'flof^Migti,  or,  at  least,  perpetual  GoTemor;  which  would  not 
he  diffieult  for  these  two  mighty  kings,  when  once  well  united,  to 
afcoomplifih:  So  that,  by  this  means,  die  King  of  England  might 
hav«  Zealand  to  retire  to,  if  there  should  be  occasion;  and  that  the 
rast  of  the  Low.Countries  should  remain  to  the  King  of  France, 
whenever  he  should  be  able  to  conquer  them. 

When  the  King  of  France  had  thus  secured  himself  by  these  alii, 
anoes,  he  immediately  began  his  preparations  for  war,  and  filled  his 
lAores,  and  raised  men,  some  publickly,  and  some  underhand,  all 
over  France,  in  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  England. 

Though  these  negotiations,  and  especially  with  England,  were 
oanried  on  with  all  the  secrecy  that  matters  of  that  importance  re« 
qvired  *,  yet  the  Hollanders  had  such  notices  given,  as  did  exceed- 
ingly surprise  them.  ^  They  could  not  imagine  that  die  English 
~  would  quit  tiie  triple  league ;  they  «aid,  this  was  a  report  raised  by 
the  French  to  amuse  mankind  withal  + ;  tiiey  thought,  that  the  pre* 
sent  conduct  of  the  King  of  England  gave  convincing  proofs  to  tho 
eontmry :  he  had  just  before  dismissed  out  of  his  port  a  fleet  of 
Dutch  merchantmen,  aad  some  Amsterdam  vessels  besides,  and 
replied  Sir  George  Downing,  his  minister  at  the  Hague,  for 
speaking  with  too  much  warmth  to  the  States.General  t ;  so  that, 
ttt  short,  he  seemed  in  all  his  actions  to  declare,  that  his  inten. 
tloils  of  keeping  up  a  |;ood  correspondence  with  Holland  were  sin^, 
«ere.'  However,  Ae  breaches  every  day  grew  wider  and  wider 
bc^hreen  France  and  Holland ;  and  matters  were  carried  so  far  on 
both  sideD,  that  the  French  King  resolved  to  begin  the  war  the  next 
spring  II ;  ^  and  in  the  mean  time  he  took  secret  measures  with  the 
King  of  England  ^,  tii  set  upon  them  together,  and  .to  surprite 
Hiem  both  by  sea  and  land  **.  As  for  the  King  of  England,  he 
ivas  exceedingly  perplexed ;  there  was  need  of  money  to  carry  on 
the  design,  and  that  secretly  too  f  + :  he  could  raise  none  at 
home  without  calling  a  parliament,  and  that  could  not  be  done 
without  acquaintmg  all  Europe  with  his  designs ;  there  was  also 
great  fear  of  opposition,  both  from  the  misunderstandings,  which 
in  that  tumultuous  assembly  <io  for  the  most  part  arise  between 
the  two  houses,  and  from  the  intrigues  of  the  Hollanders.  For 
which  rel^tona  the  King  of  France  furnished  him  with  such  suma 
of  money,  as  were  suflicient  to  send  out  a  considerable  fleet ;  and 
he  advised  the  King  of  England  (the  better  to  conceal  theiv 
wreements)  to  keep  a  fair  correspondence  outwardly  with  the 
Dutch,  to  appear  firm  to  the  triple  league,  and  declare  that  he 
tet  out  a  fleet  for  bo  other  reasons,  but  because  his  neighbours. 


•  F»gc  M.  f  Pftge  75.  t  Page  7€*  I  In  the  Year  1679.  (  "Pn^t  trj. 

**  lie  Roy  4*Angletenre  de  son  cot6  estoit  embaraase,  U  faloit  du  secret  k  de  I'argent  pour 
/aire  reuMier  l^enterprke,  &  U  ne  pouvoit  rien  tirer  de  scs  peuplet  qu'en  con^oquant  aon 
l?hrlement»  ct  qui  faitoit  oonnoitre  res  detseini  It  toute  l*Europe,  outre  que  cette  acaenbl^ 
•uBultueos*  par  la  mauvaiae  intclUgence  qui  est  ordinairemeot  entn  les  drux  chambres  fc 
•par  lea  latriguea  dec  Hollandoia  pouvoit  a'y  oppofiCf)   maU  le  Rev  tret-Cbr^tien   lay  en. 


avmr  an  flotte  ^n  p%ice  que*  aea  ToUiot,  Ic  paitlculierement  lea  Francois,  falaoient  4f 
Cian^a  arvciMM  dvu  loa«  Ic  ports  quUls  avoit  en  aur  l*ocew.  ft  I^ge  8%» 
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^  apd  eipeciallf  the  Freach,  who  mad^  grest  preparaiions  in  aH 
^  tirir  ports  upon  thp  oceaQ,  strengthened  themselves  so  very  consi- 
^  deraUy  by  sea  *^. 

Yet  all  this  was  fud  carried  on  |o  secretly,  but  their  Qvn  rasiw 
dents  at  London,  and  the  ministers  of  other  princes  in  King  Charles's 
p^iirt,  gara  the  Hollanders  such  sure  advertisem^ttt  of  his  altering 
bis  measgreSf  that  they  found  it  past  all  qnestiop.  Paasioner  de 
Wilt  iiell  in  a  swoon  in  the  StadtJiouse^  upoa  the  reading  of  a  letter, 
frhiGh  gave  hin  an  accoMnjb  of  it  + ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered 
himself,  he  proposed  to  send  the  Heer  Meerma^  into  Engksd,  t6 
renear  the  old  alliances ;  who  was  immediately  seconded  by  the 
Marqvis  del  Freao^  the  Spanish  minister  J!,  who  was  $e|it  uUber 
an  purpose  ta  Joip  with  him  in  making  lase  of  all  sorts  oi  aitumentiy 
which  mighit  ohljg)e  the  King  of  England  to  break  off  his  new  treat}r 
wiA  France  II . 

But,  all  these  appiications  pn9viag  laeffBctnal,  9^1  things  tand^ 
to  a  war :  it  was  known  that  the  King  of  England  had  ded^red  for 
Fiance ;  and  that,  being  provoked  with  the  usage  which  his  subjects 
had  received  at  Sariuam,  he  had  renewed  a  treaty  with  Franca 
against  Holland,  and  had  promised  to  begin  the  vrar,  provided  thai 
his  most  Cbiistian  ma^^^y  would  declare  war  against  the  States  in 
Ihe  beginning  of  May  §. 

.  And  though  the  earnestness  which  the  King  and  tha  Duke  of 
York  shewed  In  the  prosecution  of  this  business  was  eatraairdifiaryi 
though  they  set  out  ships,  and  manned  them  with  all  the  industry 
and  application  possible ;  ^  yet^  because  the  government  of  Eag-  ' 
^  Und  was  mixed**,  or  compoied  of  kings,  lo|ds,  fuid  commons^ 
^  and  that  in  the  great  concerns  of  the  nation,  or  in  raising  of  ma. 
^  aey,  there  was  a  necessity  of  a  parliament ;  '  which  is,  like  the 
^  people  of  whom  it  is  made  up,  not  always  of  die  same  m^ndfi/ 
^  and  .that  the  variableness  of  their  climate  is  even  visible  in  Ahair 
^  councils ;  and,  besides,  since  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  died  soon 
5  after  her  return  to  FranGt";  for  these  reasons  the  King  of  France 
^  did  not  much  rily  upon  any  assistance  from  En^nd,  and  90  look 
^  his  fieasi&res  iu  such  a  manner,  that  the  King  of  England  might 
^  be  assured  they  must  succeed,  in  case  he  shoaid  fail  him  ^  and 
^  therefore  he  would  not  suffer  the  rage  of  the  English  against  the 
^  Dutch  at  that  time  to  cool,  but  he  rather  endeavoured  to  plunge 
^  them  into  a  war,  by  such  an  action  as  might  correspond  to  their 
^  earnest  desire  of  being  revenged,' 

And  this  design  soon  succeeded ;   for,  the  French  having  notice 


*  the  Kngltsh  in  a  certain  Mar :    they  told  him,  that  such  a  prize 

*  would  furnish  him  with  more  money  in  one  day,  than  he  could 
^  get  from  his  parliament  in  a  year  J  J  ;  and,  perhaps,  so  great  a 
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^  prize  migbt  put  him,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  In 
^  such  a  condition,  as  that  he  would  not  stand  in  need  of  his  par. 
^  liament;  and  that  he  ought  not  to  let  slip  such  an  opportunity^ 
^  because  he  certainly  knew,  that,  what  success  soever  it  might 
^  have,  yet  his  people,  who  always  carried  themseWes  very  high  up. 
'  on  a  prosperous  turn  of  affairs,  who  were  sensible  of  affronts, 
^  would  spare  for  nothing  which  might  carry  on  the  war,  wherein 
^  they  might  expect  to  humble  the  Dutch,  and  to  revenge  the  wrongs 
^  of  their  merchants,  and  of  their  nation  in  general,  upon  those 
^  who  would  dispute  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea  with  them.' 

Upon  these,  sollicitations  the  king  consented,  and  sent  Sir  Robert' 
Holmes  with  nine  men  of  war  into  the  channel,  to  expect  the  com. 
ing  of  the  Smyrna  fleet*.  And  it  had  this  effect,  that  though  the 
Dutch  (who  had  some  notice  of  it  before)  did,  in  a  thick  foggy 
night,  escape  without  any  very  considerable  loss ;  yet  this  engaged 
the  English  to  a  war,  which  was  immediately  hereupon  openly  pro. 
claimed  by  the  Kbg  of  England,  against  the  States-General;  whicli 
was  earnestly  pressed  by  Mr.  Colbert  de  Croissy,  who  advised 
him  not  to  dHtuy  the  striking  so  signal,  as  well  as  so  unexpected 
a  stroke  f . 

How  far  the  causes  alledged  in  the  declaration  of  war,  which  fol. 
lowed  soon  after,  and  the  reasons  by  which  the  king  endeavoured 
to  persuade  his  parliament  to  a  hearty  concurrence  idth  him  in  it, 
agreed  with  these  motives,  every  man  may  judge.  Whoever  consi. 
ders  the  carriage  of  the  King  of  France,  in  other  things,  will  not 
wonder  at  such  apiece  of  treachery,  as  the  publication  of  these  se^ 
crets  was,  whilst  Ring  Charles  if.  was  alive:  audj  believe,  that 
the  sending  a  man  to  tiie  Bastlle  for  ten  days,  who  was  notoriously 
known  to  have  been  employed  for  this  very  purpose,  did  convince 
as  few  people  of  the  falsehood  of  these  pretended  alliances,  as  the 
sending  of  Mr.  Skelton  to  the  tower  by  King  James  II.  did; 
which  was  so  very  like,  that  one  would  think  the  mock  proceed, 
ings  against  Mr.  L'  Abbe  Primi,  gave  a  pattern  to  the  King  of  Eng. 
land,  to  animadvert  upon  his  own  minister,  who,  by  the  confes. 
sion  of  the  French  resident  at  the  Hague,  acted,  by  his  majesty's 
order,  only  the  second  part  of  what  the  Abbot  wrote, 
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LAST  CONFESSION,  PRATERS,  AND  MEDITATIONS 

Of 

LIEUTENANT  JOHN  STERN, 

Delivered  by  him  on  the  Cart  immediately  before  his  Executiony 

To  Db.  Buenst: 

Together  with  the  last  Coofession  of  George  Borosky,  signed  by 
him  in  the  prison^  and  sealed  up  bk  the  lieutenant's  pacquet. 
With  which  an  acceunt  is  given  of  their  deportment  both  in  the 
prison  and  at  the  place  of  their  execution,  which  was  in  the 
PalLMall,  on  the  tenth  of  March,  in  the  same  place  in  which 
they  had  murdered  Thomas  Thynn,  Esq.  the  twelfth  of  Febru- 
ary before,  1681-2.  Written  by  Gilbert  Burnet,  D.  D.  and 
Anthony  Homeck,  D.  D.  Liondon:  printed  for  Richard  Chis. 
well,  at  the  Rose  and  Crown,  in  St.  Paul's  Church.yard,  1682* 
Folio,  containing  twenty-eight  pages. 

Jn  account  of  the  deportment  of  Captain  Vratzj  Lieutenant  Stem^ 
and  George  Borosky^  the  murderers  of  Thomas  Thynn^  Esq. 
both  in  thcprisoHy  •  and  at  their  execution, 

FOUR  days  after  the  barbarous  murder  of  Mr.  Thynn,  which 
filled  all  people's  minds  with  a  just  horror  at  so  vile  and 
iohuman  a  fact,  I  was  desired  to  go  and  visit  the  prisoners.  I 
carried  Dr.  Homeck  with  me,  because  I  heard  that  Borosky  the 
PokHilan  spoke  no  other  language,  but  Polish  and  High  Dutch. 
We  waited  on  the  captain,  but  he  was  unwilling  to  enter  into  much 
discourse  with  us;  and  adhered  to  what  he  had  confessed  before 
the  council,  that  he  only  intended  to  fight  with  Mr.  Thynn,  and 
that  the  PoloniaA  had  mistook  his  orders,  when  he  shot  him.  The 
Ueutenant  said  at  first  nothing,  but  that  he  was  in  the  company  of 
these  that  committed  the  fact,  without  intention  to  murder  any ; 
and  if,  for  that,  he  should  be  condemned  to  die,  then  said  he,  Fiat 
voluntas  tua^  thy  will  be  done.  The  Polonian  was  free  and  inge- 
nuous in  his  confession,  and  expressed  great  sorrow  for  what  he 
had  done.  But,'  within  a  few  days,  I  went  again,  and  found  the 
lieutenant  wonderfully  touched:  he  told  me,  that  tiie  morning  after 
he  was  first  taken,  he  awal^ened  full  of  horror  for  what  he  had 
done,  and  the  first  thing  that  came  in  his  mind  was  the  ninth  verse 
of  Psah  xxxii.  ^  Be  ye  not  as  the  horse  and  the  mule,  which  have 
no  understanding,  whose  mouth  must  be  held  in  with  bit  and  bri. 
die.'  This,  he  applied  to  the  irons  in  which  he  was,  and  then  began 
to  reflect  what  a  beast  he  had  been,  and  that  it  was  fit  he  should 
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be  shut  up  in  a  prison,  and  fettered  as  he  then  was ;  upon  that  he 
looked  back  with  horror,  on  what  he  had  done,  and  began  to  cry 
earnestly  to  God,  for  mercy. 

He  oontinued  some  days  ia  doubt  whether  he  •ught  to  confiesa 
or  not,  and  was  in  that  anxiety,  when  I  saw  him  first,  which  made 
him  say  nothing  at  that  time ;  but  he  said  afterwards,  he  found 
such  inward  compunction  in  his  mind,  that  he  wished  to  die;  he 
grew  weary  of  life,  and  hated  himself  so  much,  that  he  was  glad 
to  do  eTery  thing  that  was  lawful,  which  might  be  a  means  to  bring 
hini  to  be  a  publick  example,  and  to  enflbr  in  this  world  for  his  sln« 
Upon  that,  he  made  his  confession  to  the  justices  of  peace,  and 
found  himself  much  at  ease,  when  that  was  done.  He  turned  him. 
self  after  that  wholly  to  God,  and  found  that,  tiien,  he  was  io^ 
tirely  out  of  the  snares  of  satan,  and  the  hold  which  the  devil  had 
of  Irim.  All  the  rest  of  the  time  of  his  imprisonment,  except  a 
few  hours  of  sleep  towards  the  mornings,  he  spent  in  reading  the 
bible,  and  some  other  good  books,  particularly  Dilheren's  Way 
to  Happiness,  in  High  Dutch,  which  he  valued  highly ;  and  Tho. 
mas  a  Kempis's  book  of  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  and  some  other 
books  of  devotion.  He  thought  it  was  also  fit  for  him  to  leave,  in 
writing,  a  warning  behind  him  to  others,  to  learn  by  his  example ; 
he  was  not  bred  to  letters,  and  so,  he  said,  he  knew  what  he  should 
write,  would  appear  simple  to  those  that  delighted  In  learning,  or 
polite  language ;  but  he  said,  he  would  write  from  his  heart,  and 
prayed  God,  it  might  have  a  good  effect  upon  others.  He  had 
travelled  up  and  down  Europe,  three  and  twenty  years,  being 
then  in  the  forty.second  year  of  his  age,  and  he  had  observed 
many  things,  though  he  had  no  literature ;  so,  he  said,  he  would 
leave  an  exhortation  to  all  sorts  of  people,  with  whom  he  k^A  corn- 
versed,  and  touch  those  sins  which  he  himseU'  had  known  many  af 
them  guilty  of;  and  he  said,  that,  if  his  wrkif g  should  become 
publick  in  Germany,  or  In  oOaer  places  where  he  had  been,  he  w*9 
confident  that  many  might  read  it,  who  would  know,  for  whatL 
reason  he  had  writ  nuiny  passa^^s  in  it^  and  might,  perhaps,  te 
noved  to  reflect  on  those  siafi,  of  which  they  knew  themselves 
guilty,  and  would  underhand  his  meaning,  better  than  any  otherv 
could.  When  he  had  writ  it,  he  gave  it  to  ifte  £wr  days  befwre 
his  execution ;  he  had  dashed  and  changed  it  in  many  passage^ 
which  kit  said  he  writ  at  i&rst,  when  there  was  yet  too  much  of  ihe 
apkit  of  the  w«>rld  in  him^  but  he  had  reviewed  it,  and  had  eor» 
xected  it  in  the  best  manner  he  could*  He  said,  be  had  never  wrii 
«o  Vkuoh  in  his  whole  life,  and  so  he  did  not  doubt,  but  there  woujL4 
appear  ^great  weakaiess  in  some  parts  of  k,  but  he  had  yfrit  it  Im 
the  simplicity  of  his  heart.  To  this  he  added  a  short  account  of 
his  life,  and  a  eonCeesion  of  the  crime,  for  which  he  was  to  suier* 

He  often  wished  that,  from  him,  all  tjbat  stood  miiigbt  tali^ 
heed  leat  they  feU;  for  onoe  he  thought  himself  as  little  capable  of 
iSommiitiQg  s«ch  a  crime,  whsoh  should  bring  him  to  such  an  end^ 
as  any  man  was»  He  was  the  >aon,  by  the  ielMiand,  of  a  Baron  ^ 
Sweden^  whn  was  made  a  Com^i  befojre  hetdjiod;  tmt  he  .di$L  n^ 
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ctrry  fcU  Bailie^  becasae  he  wag  not  legitivMite,  and  lie  woukl  not 
have  his  fiuther's  juMie  to  be  puhlithed^  foccauie  he  was  aow  soch 
a  reproach  to  It  Ht  applied  binself  to  the  war,  but  in  all  these 
twenty  .three  years,  Un  which  he  had  been  traveUiag  up  and  dow« 
the  world,  he  had  led  a  much  more  iimoceiit  life,  than  might  be 
guessed,  from  sudi  a  conclusion  of  it*  He  had  early  a  sense  ,of 
the  fear  of  God,  before  he  came  abroad  i«to  the  world,  which 
qever  left  him  quite,  till  a  few  days  before  this  fact;  but  was  al. 
ways  such  a  curb  on  him,  that  1m  nevw  feU  into  those  sms,  that 
are  too  common  among  those  that  follow  the  war.  He  was  so  little 
guilty  of  plunder  and  oppression,  in  his  quarters,  that  he  said,  he 
was  sure,  less  than  twenty  crowna  would  pay  all,  that  had  been 
ever  taken  by  him*  He  was  nerer  guilty  of  any  act,  eitlKr  of  ens. 
elty  or  treachery,  of  rapes  or  bla^[>hemies,  wu  nerer  fidse  at  pky, 
had  not  the  custom  of  swearing,  nor  dad  he  ful  daily  to  pray  to 
God.  He  had  always  a  compassionate  nature.  He  was  not  a  litdo 
lifted  up  with  the  courage  that  he  had  shewed  on  many  occasions, 
and  had  been  rery  sensible  of  ail  those  things  which  are  called 
points  of  honour.  He  was,  for  many  years,  a  papist,  when 
he  served  in  Flanders;  but  be  said,  he  was  nerer  perfectly  satisfied 
in  his  own  mind,  with  that  reli^on,  and  detested  the  idolatry  that 
he  saw  in  it.  But  he  was  much  corrupted  with  that  principle,  which 
is  too  common  in  the  world,  timt,  if  a  man  was  honest  and  good,  he 
miglit  be  saved  in  any  religion;  and  that  it  was  fit  to  be  of  the  reli. 
f^on  of  the  country  where  one  lived :  Yet,  he  said,  he  could  never 
look  en  popery,  but  as  a  contrivajKe  of  priests,  ibr  governing  the 
world.  About  a  year  ago,  he  changed  his  psitgton,  and  relumed  to 
be  of  the  Augsbourg  confession.  Last  summer  he  came  to  England, 
being  Ihen  out  of  employment,  and  intended  to  have  got  into  the 
guards ;  he  grew  acquainted  with  (or  found)  Captain  Vratz  here, 
for  I  do  not  remember  well,  whetlier  he  kiiew  him  first  here,  or 
not. 

For  the  particulars  of  his  confession,  I  refer  the  reader  to  his  own 
paf>er;  only  one  passage,  which  he  has  not  mentioned,  will. shew 
clearly  the  temper  of  his  mind,  when  he  writ  it:  he  told  me,  that 
after  the  ctEptain  and  he  had  talked  of  sundry  poniards,  for  giving 
Mr.  Hynn  the  fatal  stroke,  the  captain  spoke  to  him  one  day  of  a 
musquetoon,  and  told  him  they  were  now  resolved  to  do  it  by  that : 
lie  answered,  that  he  thov^t  thai  was  by  no  means  a  proper  in. 
stromeat  for  it,  since  it  would  be  seen  in  a  man's  hand,  before  it 
conld  be  disoharged,  and  so  they  might  be  cntched,  before  the  busi. 
jiess  should  be  done ;  therefore  he  thought  a  pistol  was  much  bet. 
ter :  but  the  captain  answered,  that  the  count's  council  were  of 
another  mind ;  and  when  the  lieutenant  asked,  who  they  were,  he 
named  three  outlandish  men.  But,  three  or  four  days  after  that, 
lie  told  me,  that,  though  that  passage  was  very  true,  yet  lie  did 
not  know,  but  the  captain  might  only  tuune  those  persons  to  amuse 
Jiim,  and  he  did  not  believe  it  was  true  of  one  of  the  three ;  and,  if 
it  was  not  true  of  him,  then  there  was  reason  to  doubt,  if  what  he 
said  of  the  other  two  was  true;  and  therefore,  since  it 'might  have 
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been  said  onljr  to  deceWe  him,  and  since  his  naming  them  woald 
cast  a  slur  up^m  them,  he  thought  he  ought  to  be  so  tender  of  their 
reputation,  as  not  to  publish  their  names.  This  wilt  shew  both 
tiie  strictness  of  his  conscience,  and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment ; 
and  that  he  would  not  say  a  thing,  though  it  was  true.  In  so  far  a» 
he  sud  it,  unless  he  had  believed  it  was  true  in  itself. 

He  told  me,  that  for  some  weeks  before  the  fact  was  done,  he 
fell  under  a  darkness  and  stupor  In  his  mind,  which  he  could  com. 
pare  to  nothing,  but  the  sense  a  man  has  when  he  is  half  asleep  r 
he  continued  to  say  his  prayers,  but  it  was  only  as  a  child  repeats  a 
lesson  by  rote,  for  he  had  no  sense  of  God  all  that  while,  and  he  la. 
mented  much,  that  he  had  not  read  any  thing  in  that  book  of  Dii« 
heren's,  written  much  like  our  Practice  of  Piety,  which  he  had 
carried  about  with  him  two  or  three  years. 

He  was  so  little  able  to  judge  of  things  aright,  that  he  thought  he 
would  be  free  of  the  crime,  if  he  did  it  not  with  his  own  hand  ; 
and,  because  he  abhorred  the  acting  It  himself,  he  fended  he  would 
not  be  guilty,  if  he  only  went  in  the  company  of  those  that  were  to 
do  it  When  the  fatal  day  came,  in  which  it  was  done,  he  said, 
though  he  was  not  drunk,  yet  he  was  like  one  drunk,  for  he  was 
almost  stupid ;  it  was  on  a  fjord^s  day,  which  he  had  much  and  often 
prophaned,  and  on  that  day,  in  particular,  he  had  not  worshipped  God 
neither  in  publick  or  prhate.  The  captain  desired  him  to  go  with  hhn, 
and  fight  with  Mr.  Thynn  (I  think  it  was  near  six  o'clodL  at  night, 
but  am  not  sure  as  to  the  hour.)  He  confessed,  he  believed  it  was 
designed  to  act  what  followed,  for  he  saw  the  musquetoon  in  the 
hand  of  the  Polander,  and  he  remembered  well  the  use  for  which  it 
was  bought ;  but  he  still  resolved,  that  he  would  do  nothing,  but 
fight^  If  there  should  be  occasion  for  it  He  had  delighted  much  in 
horses,  and  had  a  great  opinion,  that  there  was  some  sagacity  in 
them ;  so  the  dulness  of  his  horse  in  following  Mr.  Thynn's  chariot, 
all  along  Pall.Mall,  made  some  impressions  on  him ;  for,  though 
he  used  the  spur  pretty  smartly,  yet  he  could  not  get  him  to  follow 
close.  That,  and  a  disorder  in  his  own  mind,  made  that  he  was  al- 
most twenty  paces  behird,  when  the  fire  was  given,  which  had  that 
deplorable  eliect  on  that  unfortunate  gentleman.  He  told  me,  even 
that  did  not  awaken  him,  but  his  stupor  continued  so,  that  some  lit. 
tie  time  past,  before  he  offered  to  fly  away ;  and  then  his  horse, 
without  the  spur,  was  quick  enough.  He  was  not  after  that  affected 
with  it,  but  spent  that  nl^t  almost  as  ill  as  he  had  done  the  day  ; 
nor  was  he  recovered  of.  that  stupidity,  till  the  second  day  of  his 
Imprisonment 

He  said  he  would  have  writ  nothing  concerning  the  fact,  if  his 
whole  confession  had  been  read  at  his  trial ;  but,  that  not  being 
done,  he  thought  it  fit  for  him  to  leave  it  behind  him  to  the  world, 
that  the  whole  truth  of  that  matter  might  appear;  but  he  professed 
often,  that  he  did  it  not  out  of  any  resentment  to  any  person  what, 
soever;  and,  though  he  looked  on  the  captain,  as  the  falal  instru- 
ment that  had  drawn  him  into  this  sin,  and  this  misery  that  followed 
it,  yet  he  ceased  not  every  day  to  pray  for  him.  When  sentence 
was  pronounced,  the  captain  reproached  him,  and  called  him  with 
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BOitie  scorn  ft  imiiderer :   he  sud,  tiiat  It  touched  him  jery  sensibly 
to  see  him,  that  -was  the  cause  of  Us  rain,  insult  over  him;  jet  he 
often  asked  news  of  him,  trhether  he  was  touched  with  a  sense  of 
his  sin,  or  not?     And,  when  he  understood  that  lie  continued  still 
to  deny  all,  but  only  an  intention  to  fight  with  Mr.  lliynn,  he  de. 
ttred,  that  he  might  be  snflered  to  go  to  him,  and  speak  with  him ; 
for,  he  said,  though  others  might  speak  much  better,  yet  he  hoped 
he  might  say  ^omeiifiat  that  would  be  more  effectual  ^   so,  on  Wed. 
nesday  the  eighth  t>f  March,  he  was  carried  to  him.     I  warned  him 
hitforehand,  diat  the  captain  would,  perhaps,  use  him  roughly ;  for 
he  was  often  upbraiding  htm,  for  his  ingratitode,  and  for  haying  ac« 
cused  him  falsely  ;   but  he  answered  me,  tiiat  he  went  to  see  if  he 
could  be  a  means  to  do  him  any  good,  and  not  to  dispute  a  matter 
of  fact  with  him,  which  he  knew  in  his  conscience  was  true ;    and, 
if  he  saw  Aere  was  no  appearance  of  tloing  any  good  to  him,    he 
would  soon  leave  him.     In  his  way  to  him,  he  was  to  go  up  some 
stairs,  -and  pass  throogh  the  chapel,  and  then  to  go  down ;    so  he 
UM  me  be  was  going  up  to  the  house  of  Grod,  but  he  should  go  high, 
er  within  two  £ys,  to  a  house  not  made  with  hands.    Dr.  Homeck 
was  tlien  with  the  captain,  and  prepared  him  for  his  coming.    There 
was  DO  other  witness  of  what  passed  between  them  in  that  short  in. 
tewiew,  bat  he  only.     He  told  me  afterwards,  that  the  Keotenant 
spoke  to  the  captain  witii  great  bundiity ;   he  told  him,  he  heartily 
forgave  him  all  the  Injury  he  h^  done  him  by  drawing  him  into  this 
business ;  he  knew  he  had  said  noting  but  the  truth ;  he  exhorted 
him  to  repent,  that  so  he  fntght  find  mercy  at  Grod*s  hands.      But 
the  Captain  fell  in  some  passion,  and  said,  he  lyed,  and  gave  him 
odier  veproachfnl  words:;   upon  which  he  left  him.     When  he  came 
hack  to  his  chamber,  he  told  me  hdw  sorry  he  was  to  see  the  captain 
In  suck  a  condition ;  bat  he  said,  though  at  another  time  he  conid 
not  have  endured  such  reproaches.  fVom  the  greatest  man  in  the 
world,  yet  he  felt  no  resentment  in  his  mind,  at  what  he  had  said 
to  himself;-  and  added,  that,  by  bearing  this  in  such  a  manner,  he 
hoped  he  Imd  got  two  step»  higher  in  his  way  to  heaven.     When  I 
replied,  that  it  was  a  good  sign,  that  he  had  learned  to  be  like  his 
Saviour,  who,  when  he  was  reitiled,  re\'fled  not  bgain,  he  said :  Ah ! 
Such  a  miserable  criminal,  as  I  am,  must  not  be  in  any  thing  conu 
pared  to  my  blessed  redeemer.     He  desired  that  the.Polonian  might 
be  tufiered  to  stay  all  the  day  long  in  his  chamber,  for  he  found 
he  had  a  mind  well  disposed,  but  was  ignomut:   so  he  took  great 
paina  to  bistnict  him.    They  were  together  the  last  night  of  their 
life,  in  which,  as  the  one  slept,  the  other  watched  and  prayed ;   for 
the  tientenant  said  to  me,  he  thought  it  was  not  fit  that  both  should 
be  together  asleep  that  night,  but  that,  all  night  long,  either  the 
one,  or  the  other  of  them  should  be  constantly  calling  upon  God. 
He  expressed  not  the  least  desire  of  living  any  longer:  He  never 
once  asked  me,  if  I  thought  a  pardon  might  be  obtained:  On  the 
c^Hilrary,  he  said  he  deserved  to  die,  and  desired  it  as  much  as  he 
bad  deserved  it:  He  only  wished,  that,  if  it  could  be  obtained,  his 
bead  mi^t  bo.  cut  off;  but  be  easily  acquiesc^i  when  I  told  him 
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that  was  not  to  be  atpecded.  He  often  blesaod  GeA  for  bringing 
bitn  to  a  prison,  and  ti&at  he  had  not  nnde  Us  eicape  to  hafe  M  u 
wicked  life  any  Idnger.  After  lie  had  boen  under  great  horror 
for  almost  a  week^  he  found  great  quiet  come  instead  of  it,  chieiy 
after  lie  had  disbtndelitd  his  conscience  by  a  sincere  confession ; 
at  kst  it  grew  upon  him  to  a  joy  in  God^  and  at  the  approadiet 
of  death. 

The  night  tiefore  lie  Suffered,  he  told  me,  he  was  languishing'- 
through  desire  to  die ;  he  was  now  so  settled  in  his  assurance  of 
God's  goodness  to  him,  dmt  he  was  longing  to  be  with  him ;  lie 
considered  that  night  as  the  eve  of  his  wedding,  and  therefore  lA 
would  seem  tedious  to  him.  A  little  while  after  he  said,  To.morrow 
is  the  last  battle  I  shall  fight ;  my  enemy  shall  gain  the  camp,  the 
tent  I  dwell  in,  but  I  shall,  by  the  graeo  of  God,  wm  the  daj. 
And,  when  he  spoke  of  timt  at  another  time,  lie  looked  up  to  God, 
and  said :  I  go  to  fight  with  thy  weapons,  and  thy  amionr,  and 
when  I  hare  overcome,  I  will  come  and  offer  them  up  to  tiMe.  H« 
had  that  day  received  the  sacrament  with  great  devotion,  and  said  i 
Now  I  have  got  my  passport,  and  I  long  to  be  gone.  lie  wat 
mudi  rejoiced  to  hear,  that  night,  Aat  the  Captadn  was  in  a  better 
temper,  than  he  had  l>een  in  formerly ;  for  the  minister  of  the 
Aiigsboui^  Confession  in  London  told'  him,  in  my  heairing,  tlmt 
the  Captain  had  confessed.  That  he  had  drawn  them  into  this  snare, 
and  had  engaged  -Oasm  in  this  murder.  The  Captain  also  sestt  « 
kind  message  to  ium,  and  gaire  orders  for  every  tfaingthst  concenied 
hasbarial;  upon  which  he  sent  a  return  to  him  full  of  great  af« 
Isdion.  This  made  him  change  a  resoiutiott  he  once  had,  of  speaks 
mg  somewhat  concerning  tile  murder  at  Jua  execution.  He  said 
there  was  nothing  unterial  in  his  Wet  oonfessidn,  tint  was  not  in  his 
ftrst  taken  by  tke  justices  oi  the  peace,  so  there  was  na  weed  of 
making  any  odier  pubic  declaration ;  and  Iw  thought,  if  ho  said 
any  tUng  that  m^t  reflect  on  Ulae  Captain,  it  wouid,  perinps, 
put  htm  in  some  disovder,  and  he  would  not  ventum  ^le  being  die« 
composed  in  tiie  faist  moment  of  hn  life ;  therefore  he  resolved  ta 
seal  up  all,  and  give  it  to  me  at  the  place  of  eueeution.  fie  had 
Shewed  iA  four  days  before  to  one  Mr.  Essait,  si  Geman,  hi  Covent. 
Gaoden,  and  had  oidered  me  to  let  him  copy  it;  ho  had  likewise 
shewed  it  tm  !>.  Horneck,  and  it  was  almost  ail  copied  <nrt,  before 
krdied. 

In  thistem(>er  I  kfit  him  at  night,  but  found  idm  modi  iietter  om 
the  morinug  of  his  euecutioiL  He  had  slept  tiiwo  hours,  nud  wan 
then  well  in  his  heart  and  health ;  for  the  night  befoce  he  waa  very 
ihint.  He  told  me,  Now  he  was  full  of  joy,  he  was  going  to  ex^ 
chntige  a  prison  for  a  palace :  A  prison  (said  he)  that  lias  bi^  to 
me,  better  than  any  palace;  for  here  God  has  toudied  me,  he  has 
drawn  ttic,  he  has  quickeiied  me;  and  now,  O  God,  I  come  to 
theie,  to  IhFe  with  thee  for  ever.  He  broke  often  oat  hi  gveat  trans^ 
peortt  of  joy ;  he  saki  this  ihatMlows  so  often,  both  ki  French  aad 
Dutch,  that  I  could  not  but  romemberit  well  i^^-O  mjf  CMl,  H^ 
gDodGwd,«iyiDfiiiiteiygoodGod,KowdaIlovothee!  IbWasthoey 
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I  WiltblMsikiete  longasi  live;  y«a,  Lord,  1^1  ling •f  thy  pnuses 
Ibr  «vcr,  far  tho«  kftsl  Mesied  me  woaderAilly .  Tho*  hiist  pat  inaay 
feod  inclinatiDat  id  me;  them  hast  oflleii  touched  my  heart  with  the 
imMi^iis  oC  thy  Holy  Spirit ;  bat^  above  all  thy  blessings,  ft>r  this  I 
liili  bless  tlMOy  That,  When  I  had  forsakes  thee,  aad  was  at  the 
gates  ef  hsll^  tikdn  hast  brought  me  from  Ihenoe,  aod  hast  now 
broaifht  me  even  to  the  gates  of  Heaven;  apes  them,  O  Lord,  and 
i  will  enter  ua,  and  praiae  thy  name  lor  ever.  I  Mesa  diee,  that 
Ifaoa  hast  chastised  me  with  ^j  rod,  bvt  thy  rod  ia  a  rod  of  mercy ; 
aad^  BAw  tfaon  haal  done  so  aaueh  for  me,  O  grant  me  a  greater 
sense  of  thy  love,  that  I  may  pnitse  thee  wifth  my  whole  Boul,  and 
Ihiin  the  Very  boMom  of  my  heart. 

This  ho  repeated  oAts,  in  such  a  manner  thsit  he  seemed  as  oo^ 
Inm Aed  for  joy.  He  wept^  bat  he  told  me  these  were  not  tears 
of  sorrow,  but  flowed  from  the  abundance  of  his  joy.  He  aad 
the  Polonihn  song  the  fifty Jirst  psalm  in  Hiah  Dutch,  three  several 
times ;  and  I  Saw  him  particularly  toached)  when  be  sang  these 
words^  Ddlver  me  from  blood*gntltiness,  O  Gorl,  thoa  God  of 
my  salva;tion.'  Hie  spent  ihe  rest  of  the  time  in  pmyers  and  eja^i 
ciilations»  Agentieman  came  In,  and  asked  how  he  did?  He  wau 
swered  him^  he  thanked  Ood,  well ;  his  friend  had  sent  to  aM. 
him  to  come  to  dine  with  him,  and  he  was  ready  to  go%  And  when 
it  was  told  him,  im  was  now  to  ight  his  last  Wtle,  he  answered^ 
That  battle  was  alkwady  fought,  IlKre  was  bot  one  shoek  behind^ 
and  he  was  sare  he  should  ovensome.  His  heart  was  so  fall  «f^ 
the  setBe  of  tisR  goodness  of  God,  that  he  couMl  now  eomplain  of 
nothing  or  desire  nothing  bat  that  he  might  be  able  to  rejoice 
more  perfectly  ia  €rod^  and  to  praise  him  more.  He  longed  much 
lor  the  officers  tint  should  carry  him  away,  and  looked  with  great 
aheaHhhMSS  ait  me^  when  he  saw  them  come  to  lead  hhn  onti 
When  his  irons  wore  tnken  od^  he  told  me,  Some  of  bis  fritters 
mere  taken  from  him,  hut  he  had  others  yet  s^out  him  that  should 
be  likewise  taken  off  very  speedily;  but  I  ha^  chatne  irpon  my 
aoul  wlneh  shsdl  df«w  me  up  to  heaven.  He  told  me,  ^  Tb«t  ho 
^  iatended  to  make  a  short  exhortation  on  ^e  cart,  chiefly  to  have 
^  wanied  the  people  not  to  cast  off  the  sense  of  God;  and  par^ 
^  iBcalarly,  thni  as  they  did  thetr  own  bashiess  all  the  week,  that 
^  Ihey  wottld  do  God's  woik  on  the  Lord*s*.Day ;  and  learn  from 
^  him  what  the  ill  eifiects  of  profanhig  that  day  wero.  He  wns 
^  likewise  to  have«KliortGd  them  not  to  think  there  was  any  wicked 
^  wess  90  great,  but* if  they  did  cast  off  God,  and  were  forsaken  of 
^  him^  tlKf  m4(ht  fttU  into  it.  He  had  been  cnoe  in  a  good  way^ 
*  but  had  left  it,  and  4iey  bow  the  effects  of  that ;  yet  God  had 
^  mercifully  brought  him  back  to  it,  and  therefore  he  Intended  to 
^  pfUf  them  to  fenr  €rod,  and  keep  his  commandments,  and  it 
^  wonld  bo  w«ll  with  tiem.' 

This  Wat  the  subftanoe  of  that  which  he  had  purposed  to  say ; 
hmt  when  he  oaroe  to  the  place,  ihe  noise  was  so  great  there,  that 
be  said  he  wonhi  speak  nothing,  bat  loft  it  to  me  to  publish  ivbat 
I  knew  he  ted  tnteadfed  to  sny;  and  so  he  eontinned  in  his  devout 
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iions,  reading  somp  prayers  and  hymns  out  of  Dilheren's  book  ;  . 
and,  in  several  passages  as  be  read  tbem,  I  perceiYed  great  joy  in 
bis  looks.  He  told  me,  bis  mind  oontinned  firm  and  settled  in  bii 
joy  in  GoA ;  and  so  he  went  on  a  while  reading,  at  last  be  threw 
his  book  to  me,  and  wished  me  to  me  it  to  some  good  soul.  He 
said  a  few  words  to  the  Captain  in  High-Dutch,  which  I  did  not  quite 
understand:  but  by  his  manner  I  judged  it  was  a  declaring  that  he 
forgave  him,  and  died  in  charity  widi  him ;  to  which  the  Captain 
made  a  short  answer,  that  seemed  to  me  a  return  of  his  kindness. 
But  the  crowd  was  such,  that  the  Grerman  minister  could  not  poa* 
sibly  come  to  the  place,  so  this  was  lost 

And  this  is  all  the  account  I  can  give  of  Lieutenant  Stem ;  it  it 
the  substance  of  many  and  long  conversations  I  had  with  him ; 
French  was  the  language  in  which  we  discoursed,  and  he  expressed 
himself  very  well  in  it. 

I  cannot  give  so  long  an  account  of  Borosky,  the  Polander,  for 
all  my  discourse  with  him  was  by  an  interpreter,  and  the  Lieutenant 
did  for  the  most  part  interpret  between  us.  I  found  that  the  course 
of  his  life  had  been  very  honest  and  innocent ;  and  that,  ^fere  he 
committed  this  barbarous  act,  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  ai^y  enor. 
mous  crime  in  his  whole  life ;  and  that,  particularly  the  last  year 
of  it,  he  had  a  greater  sense  of  the  fear  of  God  than  formerly,  so 
that  he  had  reformed  his  life  to  such  a  d^ree,  that  he  had  not  been 
guilty  of  one  act  either  of  drunkenness  or  uncleanness,  of  swear, 
ing  or  lying ;  and  that  he  had  constantly  prayed  to  God.  He  said. 
That,  when  Count  Conningsmark  made  that  proposition  to  him, 
which  he  told  me  much  more  largely  than  I  find  it  is  in  his  con- 
fession, he  was  troubled  at  it,  and  went  into  another  room,  and 
kneeled  down  and  said  the  Lord^s  prayer ;  but  concluded,  since  his 
mind  was  not  fortified  against  it,  .that  God  had  appointed  that  he 
should  do  it.  He  said,  in  his  country  they  were  bred  up  in  such 
an  opinion  of  their  duty  to  their  masters,  and  of  their  obligation  to 
muntain  their  honour,  that  he,  believing  the  relation  the  Count 
-made  of  the  English  gentleman  (for  Mr.  Thynn  was  not  named  to 
hm)  having  intended  to  murder  him,  and  having  set  six  assassins 
on  him,  thought  himself  in  some  sort  absolved,  if  he  should  revenge 
such  an  attempt  He  was  also  deluded  by  what  the  Captain  teld 
him,  that,  if  they  happened  to  be  taken,  he  only,  and  not  the 
Polander,  would  suffer  for  it ;  so  that  he  was  easily  wrought  on  to 
do  it.  He  was  not  spoke  to  by  the  Count  till  one  o'clock  on  Sun* 
day,  but  whether  in  the  morning  or  afternoon,  I  do  not  know, 
and  it  was  acted  that  same  evening ;  so  that  he  was  never  alone , 
nor  had  he  any  opportunity  of  recollecting  himself,  but  was  hurried 
upon  it  blindly. 

He  told  me  one  passage  that  befel  him  after  his  imprisonment^ 
which  he  firmly  believed  was  real,  and  not  the  effect  of  a  dbturbed 
fancy.  He  said,  being  shut  up  in  his  chamber  a  day  or  two  after 
his  imprisonment,  he  tiliought  in  the  night  being  fully  awake,  thnt 
one  opened  the  door,  which  he  fancied  was  his  keeper  coming  to 
him;  but  when  he  looked  at  it,  it  was  a  woman  wMo  had  appeared 
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sometimes  to  him  before  in  Grennany,  upon  some  extraordliiary  oc« 
casions.  She  looked  on  him,  but  spolLe  nothing  to  him ;  and  nu 
Aislied.  He  Terily  l>eiieTed  this  was  sent  from  Gr^  to  him,  to  tonch 
his  heart;  and,  whether  it  was  real  or  only  imagined,  it  had  cer. 
talnly  a  rery  good  effect  on  him.  For  from  that  time  he  was  won- 
derfully changed. 

He  said,  he  continued  about  four  days  as  in  hell,  by  the  rack 
that  be  felt  in  his  conscience;  but,  after  tliat,  he  came  to  have 
great  quiet,  and  assurance  of  God's  mercy.  He  had  no  fear  of 
death,  but  every  time  I  asked  him  concerning  it,  he  said  he  was 
ready  for  it,  and  longed  for  it  more  than  eyer  he  did  for  any  thing 
in  hb  life.  He  assured  me  he  had  from  his  heart  forgiren  both  the 
Count  and  the  Captain,  and  that  he  prayed  earnestly  for  them. 

The  lieutenant  often  told  me.  That  he  had  an  excellent  soul,  and 
that,  though  he  had  not  much  knowledge,  yet  he  himself  learned 
much  from  him ;  for  he  had  the  simplicity  of  a  little  child,  and  a 
love  to  God,  and  to  his  Sayiour,  that  passed  all  knowledge.  So 
that  he  spent  almost  his  whole  time  in  praying,  and  praising  God.  He 
went  out  of  the  chamber,  when  he  was  called  on  by  the  officers  to 
hb  execution,  with  great  chearfulness  ;  and,  by  his  looks,  and  car- 
riage in  the  cart,  expressed  a  great  sense  of  his  condition :  he  seemed 
to  haTe  no  sort  of  fear  in  him,  nor  did  he  in  the  least  change  co« 
lour,  or  was  he  at  all  terrified. 

In  the  last  place,  I  must  say  something  of  Captain  V rats,  which 
I  do  unwillingly,  because  some  passages  are  not  such  as  I  can  re. 
fleet  on  with  any  great  satisfaction.  It  b  certain,  that  never  man 
died  with  more  resolution  and  less  signs  of  fear,  or  the  least  dis- 
order. His  carriage  in  the  cart,  both  as  he  was  led  along,  and  at 
tiie  place  of  execution,  was  astonishing :  he  was  not  only  undaunted^ 
bat  looked  chearful,  and  smiled  often.  When  the  rope  was  put 
about  his  neck,  he  did  not  change  colour  nor  tremble ;  his  legs  were 
firm  under  him :  he  looked  often  about  on  those  that  stood  in  baU 
conies  and  windows,  and  seemed  to  fix  his  eyes  on  some  persons  : 
three  or  four  times  he  smiled ;  he  would  not  cover  his  face  as  the 
rest  did,  but  continued  In  that  state,  often  lookmg  up  to  heaven, 
with  a  chearfulness  in  his  countenance,  and  a  little  motion  of  his 
hands.  I  saw  him  several  times  in  the  prison :  he  still  stood  to  the 
confession  he  made  to  the  council  till  the  last  day  of  his  life :  he 
often  said  to  me,  he  would  never  say  any  thing  but  what  he  had  said 
at  first. 

When  I  was  with  him  on  Sunday  before  his  death,  he  stOl  denied 
all  that  the  Lieutenant  and  the  Polonian  had  said,  and  spoke  se- 
verely of  them,  chiefly  of  the  lieutenant,  as  if  he  had  confessed 
tiiose  things  which  he  then  called  /te«,  in  hopes  of  saving  his  own 
life  by  it,  or  in  spite  to  him,  that  he  might  not  be  pardoned:  and 
all  I  could  say,  could  not  change  his  mind  in  that.  I  told  him  it 
was  in  vain  for  him  to  dream  of  a  pardon,  for  I  assured  him,  if  any 
kept  him  up  with  the  hopes  of  it,  they  deceived  him.  He  had  two 
opmions,  ti^t  were,  as  I  thought,  hurtful  to  him ;  the  one  wa4, 
diatit  vrasenoughtf  he  confessed  his  sin  to  God,  and  that  he  was 
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net  bound  to  make  any  o&er  confession;  and  he  thought  diat  it 
was  a  piece  of  popeiy  to  press  him  to  confess.  He  had  another 
odd  opinion  also  of  tiie  next  state :  He  thought  the  damned  were 
only  excluded  from  the  presence  of  God,  and  endured  no  other 
misery,  but  that  of  seeing  others  happier  than  themselves :  and  was 
unwilling  to  let  me  enter  into  much  discourse  with  him  for  unde- 
ceiving him :  He  said  it  was  his  own  affair,  and  he  desired  to  be 
left  to  himself;  but  he  spoke  with  great  assurance  of  God's  mercy 
to  him. 

I  left  him,  when  I  saw  that  nothing  I  could  say  had  any  good 
effect  on  him,  and  resolved  to  have  gone  no  more  to  him ;  but  when 
I  understood  by  the  Grerman  minister,  and  by  the  message  which  I 
heard,  delivered  in  his  name  to  the  Lieutenant  and  Polander,  the 
night  before  his  execution,  that  he  was  in  another  temper  than 
when  I  saw  him  last,  I  went  to  him ;  he  received  me  more  kindly 
than  formerly ;  most  of  his  discourse  was  concerning  his  going  to 
the  place  of  execution,  desiring  that  it  might  be  in  a  coach,  and  not 
in  a  cart :  and  when  I  prayed  him  to  think  of  that  which  concerned 
him  more,  he  spoke  with  great  assurance,  that  it  was  already  done, 
that  he  knew  God  had  forgiven  him ;  and  when  I  wished  him  to  sep 
that  he  might  not  deceive  himself,  and  that  his  hope  might  not  be 
Ul-grouuded,  he  said  it  was  not  hope,  but  certainty,  for  he  was 
lure  Grod  was  reconciled  to  him,  through  Christ.  When  I  spoke 
to  him  of  confessing  his  sin,  he  said  he  had  written  it,  and  it  would 
be  published  to  all  Europe,  but  he  did  not  say  a  word  concerning 
it  to  me ;  so  I  left  him,  and  saw  him  no  more,  till  I  met  him  at 
the  place  of  execution:  when  he  saw  me,  he  smiled  on  me,  and 
whereas  I  had  sometimes  warned  him  of  the  danger  of  affecting  to 
be  a  counterfeit  bravo  (faux  brave)  he  said  to  me,  before  I  spoke 
to  him,  that  I  should  see  it  was  not  a  false  bravery,  but  that  he 
was  fearless  to  the  last.  I  wished  him  to  consider  well  upon  what 
be  grounded  his  confidence :  he  said,  he  was  sure  he  was  now  to 
be  received  into  heaven ;  and  that  bis  sins  were  forgiven  him.  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say  to  the  people ;  he  said  no« 
After  he  had  whispered  a  short  word  to  a  gentleman,  he  was  willing 
tiie  rope  should  be  tied  to  the  gibbet :  he  called  for  the  German 
minister,  but  the  croud  was  such,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him 
to  come  near.  So  he  desired  me  to  pray  with  him  in  French ;  but 
I  told  him  I  could  not  venture  to  pray  in  that  langui^,  but,  since 
he  understood  English,  I  would  pray  in  English.  I  observed  he 
had  some  touches  in  his  mind,  when  I  offered  up  that  petition,  that, 
for  the  sake  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  innocent  blood,  shed  in  that 
place,  might  be  forgiven ;  and  that  the  cry  of  the  one  for  mercy 
might  prevail  over  the  cry  of  the  other  for  justice.  At  these  wordi 
he  looked  up  to  heaven  with  the  greatest  sense  that  I  had  at  any 
time  observed  in  him.  After  I  prayed,  he  said  nothing,  but  that 
he  was  now  going  to  be  happy  with  God,  so  I  left  him.  He  con* 
tinned  in  his  undaunt^  manner,  looking  up  often  to  heaven,  and 
soraettroes  round  about  him  to  the  spectators.  After  they  had  stood 
About  A  quarter  of  an  hour  under  the  gibbeti  they  were  asked  when 
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tfiey  woidd  gtre  the  signal  for  dieir  being  taFned  off;  they  answered, 
that  thej  were  ready,  and  that  the  cart  might  be  driyen  away  when 
it  pleased  the  sheriff  to  order  It ;  so  a  little  while  after  It  was  driren 
away,  and  thns  they  all  ended  tiieir  lives.  It  is  possible,  that,  con. 
▼ersing  In  the  French,  as  we  did,  some  small  mistakes  might  Iulto 
been  made,  either  by  them  In  expressing  themselves,  or  by  me  in 
not  understanding  them  right ;  but  I  am  sure  they  could  not  be  ma« 
terial ;  for  I  took  care  to  make  them  repeat  what  they  said,  thatvras 
of  any  importance,  often,  and  in  different  words;  so  that  any 
errors  that  may  have  been  committed,  are  inconsiderable. 

March  11,  1681.2.  6.  BuBim. 


DOCTOR  HORNECK'S  ACCOUNT 
Cf  whai  himself  observed  in  the  Carriage  of  the  laU  Prisoners. 

The  Lieutenant  and  Polonian,  the  authors  of  the  following 
papers,  having  acquainted  me  wi^  their  intent  to  liave  them  pulu 
Itslied  to  the  world,  to  testify  the  sincerity  of  their  repentance ;  I 
WIS  very  willing,  at  the  desire  of  Dr.  Burnet,  with  whom  they 
Intrusted  them,  to  be  Instrumental  in  the  translation,  and  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  give  my  sentiment  of  tlie  behaviour  of  the  re« 
spective  prisoners.  The  first  time  the  Doctor  and  myself  went  to 
visit  them,  we  saw  no  sense  of  the  crime  in  any  of  them,  but  the 
Polonian,  who  professed  his  sorrow,  and  gave  me  a  large  account  of 
his  condition,  and  how  he  came  to  be  drawn  into  the  barbarous 
murder,  by  the  captain ;  adding,  that  whatever  the  captain  might 
say  in  Ms  own  vindication,  that  it  was  through  his  servant's  mi&. 
lake  that  the  fact  was  done ;  if  he  had  a  thousand  lives,  he  would 
venture  them  all  for  this  truth,  that  the  captain  did  peremptorily 
bid  him  fire  upon  the  coach,  and  kill  the  gentleman  that  was  in  It, 
And  that  he  was  so  far  from  mistaking  his  command,  that,  after  lea. 
soning  with  him  about  the  barbarousness  of  the  deed,  the  captain 
bid  him  not  trouble  himself  about  that,  but  do  what  he  commanded. 
The  lieutenant,  when  I  told  him,  that  according  to  our  laws,  men 
present  at  a  murder  committed,  were  liable  to  the  same  penalty 
with  the  actors;  replied,  if  that  be  your  law,  I  have  nothing  to 
lay  against  it.  And,  at  that  time,  seemed  to  have  no  great  remorse, 
which  made  us  leave  him,  after  some  exhortations  to  repentance^ 
and  consideration  of  his  ways. 

The  captain,  at  the  same  time,  hard  as  flint,  entertained  us  with 
a  discourse  of  his  resolutions  to  believe  Idmself  innocent,  to  defy 
death,  and  to  fancy,  that.  If  his  judges  would  be  impartial,  diey 
could  not  blame  or  condemn  him.  So  we  left  him.  The  second 
visit  I  made  diem  was  in  a  few  days  after,  when  the  lieutenant  sent 
for  me :  and,  being  then  to  pass  by  the  captain's  chamber,  I  thought 
fit  ta  call  upop  him,  before  I  saw  the  other ;  and  here,  r^ieating  my 
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fomer  coiuiiels  to  him,  and  puitiDg  him  in  mind  of  the  all-aediig 
6je  above,  who  knew  hit  crimes,  though  he  did  conceal  them  from 
man,  he  wai  pleased  to  tell  me,  tiiat  he  had  far  other  apprehensions 
of  Giod,  than  I  had,  and  was  confident  God  wonld  consider  a  gentle- 
man, and  deal  with  him  suitably  to  the  condition  and  profession  he 
had  placed  him  in ;  and  would  not  take  it  ill,  if  a  soldier,  who  lived 
by  his  sword,  rerenged  the  affront  offered  to  him  by  another*  I 
replied,  that  there  was  but  one  way  to  eternal  happiness,  and  that 
God,  in  his  laws,  had  made  no  exception  for  any  sorts  or  degrees 
of  men ;  and,  consequently,  revenge  in  a  gentleman  was  a  sin  God 
would  not  pardon,  without  true  repentance,  any  more  than  he 
would  forgive  it  in  a  peasant.  He  asking  me  hereupon,  what  re. 
pentance  was  ?  I  told  him  it  was,  so  to  hate  the  sin  we  had  done, 
that,  for  the  future,  no  argument  should  prevail  with  us  to  commit 
it  again.  To  which  he  said.  That  if  he  were  to  live,  he  should  not 
forbear  to  give  any  one  as  good  as  he  brings :  with  some  other  ex. 
pressions,  which  I  am  loth  to  repeat,  for  they  made  me  so  roelan. 
cboly,  that  I  was  forced  to  leave  him.  Yet  I  bid  him  consider  of 
what  he  had  said,  as  he  loved  his  own  soul. 

I  went  from  thence  to  the  lieutenant,  in  whom  I  fonud  a  very 
great  alteration,  and  saw  now  several  good  books,  and  the  bible 
amotig  the  rest,  lying  before  him ;  and  he  now  vras  readier  to  con. 
fess  his  guilt,  than  I  to  exhort  him  to  a  free  confession;  several 
things,  he  had  said  to  Dr.  Burnet,  he  expressed  now  to  me,  adding, 
that  it  was  God's  just  judgment  upon  him  to  let  him  fall  thus :  For 
when  he  consented  to  engage  with  the  captain  in  the  fatal  enterprise, 
he  had  not  said  his  prayers,  nor  read  in  his  beloved  book,  Dilheren'a 
Way  to  Eternal  Happiness,  in  a  month  before;  which  two  things, 
if  he  had  continued  to  do,  with  that  devotion  he  used  formerly,  the 
devil  could  not,  and  should  not  have  persuaded  him  to  come  into 
such  a  desperate  confederacy.  I  advised  him  to  repeat  Psalm  II, 
olton,  as  being  most  suitable  to  his  condition  ;  and  directed  him  to 
et^er  prayers  in  a  book,  which  the  Lutheran  minister  had  lent 
hiiik  He  now  told  me  how  he  was  concerned  for  the  captain,  and 
cried  out,  O  this  hard.hearted  captain,  I  pray  for  him  day  and 
night,  that  God  would  turn  his  heart  and  melt  him,  and  make  him 
sensible  of  the  ei;rors  of  his  vrays.  He  professed  that  he  did  not 
desire  to  live;  all  the  favour  he  begged  of  the  king,  was,  that  he 
would  cause  him  to  be  beheaded,  for  the  reasons  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  papers.  Yet  he  hoped  his  fall  was  permitted  by  Alm^^ty 
God,  to  bring  him  to  a  true  sense  not  only  of  this,  but  d  all  hia 
othev  sins ;  ami  that  God  suffered  him  thua  to  be  thrown  down,  that, 
through  that  toss,  he  might  rebound  the  higher ;  and  that  though 
he  had  walked  in  the  dark,  yet  he  doubted  not,  but  God  would 
draw  light  fkom  that  darkness.  He  protested,  at  that  time,  upon 
my  expostulations  with  him,  that  it  was  not  approaching  death, 
and  the  punishment  that  was  like  to  attend  him  in  this  world,  that 
moved  him  to  fepentancc,  bat  the  blackness  of  the  crime,  and  hia 
otiending  a  gracioua  God,  and  forgetting  his  dear  Redeemer's  pre. 
cepts.    And  here  he  broke  forth  into  holy  ejaculations  fit  for  a 
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Christiaii  and  a  trne  penitent*  And  when,  among  other  pai* 
sages,  I  Blinded  him,  that  it  would  not  be  long-before  he  wonld 
come  to  his  trial,  and  so  to  his  execution ;  he  chearfully  replied. 
That  he  was  ready  to  obey  God's  summons.  And  whereas  I  told 
him,  it  would  be  within  a  few  days ;  he  said,  he  should  be  content 
if  It  were  wittiin  a  few  hours.  He  then  shewed  me  the  places,  in 
a  little  book  he  had  by  him.  The  Way  to  Eternal  Happiness,  which 
gare  him  the  greatest  comfort,  and  prescribed  him  most  excel, 
lent  directions.  The  book  treated  of  the  nature  of  a  true  re* 
pentance,  of  confession  to  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  of  die 
Lord's  supper,  and  the  rules  of  a  Christian  life ;  to  which  are  added 
sereral  meditations  proper  for  festrrals,  prayers  suited  to  ail  con^ 
tions,  and  a  patbettck  sermon  on  tiie  Passion  of  Christ;  all  iddch^ 
he  said,  were  a  great  support  to  him  in  his  present  condition,  which 
he  deplored  chiefly,  liecause  he  had  made  so  bold  with  Crod,  who 
had  manifested  himself  to  him  upon  many  occasions.  I  asked  him 
whether  he  had  been  seduced  by  the  count,  or  by  the  captain  !  To 
which  he  answered,  that  he  had  been  in  the  count's  company  twice^ 
but  the  captain  would  not  let  him  know  that  it  was  the  count,  yet 
he  beliered  it  was  he,  having  formerly  seen  him,  and  that  the  cap. 
tain  still  told  him  that  he  had  a  quarrel  with  such  a  gentleman. 

I  went  from  th0nce  to  the  Pelqnian,  whom  I  found  engased  in 
readmg  a  German  book,  containing  prayers  and  derotions,  fit  for 
a  penitent,  which,  he  told  me,  he  was  repeating  to  himself  day  and 
night.  I  gaye  him  such  heads  of  contemplation,  as  I  thought  pro. 
per  for  his  condition  and  capacity,  exhorted  him  to  recollect  him. 
•elf,  and  to  find  out  what  other  sins  he  had  formerly  lired  in,  it 
hdng  not  8u£(cient  to  deplore  one,  but  all  he  could  remember,  upon 
serious  exaniination ;  which  he  promised  me  to  do,  and  so  I  de. 
parted. 

The  last  time  I  was  with  them  was  on  the  eighth  of  March, 
and,  while  Dr.  Burnet  went  to  tiie  lieutenant,  I  visited  tiie  captain; 
whom,  when  I  had  saluted,  I  told  him,  I  hoped  he  had  taken  his 
dangerous  condition  into  consideration,  and  wrought  himself  into  a 
greater  sense  of  his  sins,  than  f  could  pbserre  in  him,  when  I  was 
fast  with  him.  He  said  he  knew  not  what  I  meant  by  this  address, 
I  then  expliuned  myself,  gave  him  to  understand,  tiiat  I  spoke  it 
witii  relation  to  the  late  great  sin  he  had  been  engaged  in,  and  tliat 
I  hoped,  his  approaching  death  had  made  him  more  penitent,  than 
I  had  found  him  the  other  day.  To  which  he  replied,  that  he  was 
sensible  he  was  a  great  sinner,  and  had  committed  divers  enormities 
in  his  life^time,  of  which  he  truly  repented,  and  was  confident  that 
God  had  pardoned  him ;  but  he  could  not  well  understand  the  hu. 
mour  of  our  English  dirines,  who  pressed  him  to  make  particular 
declarations  of  things  they  had  a  mind  he  should  say,  thougli  never 
so  false,  or  contrary  to  truth ;  and  at  this,  he  said,  he  wondered 
the  more,  because,  in  our  church,  we  were  not  for  auricular  con. 
fessioB.  He  guessed,  indeed,  he  said,  what  it  vras  we  wottld  hare 
Mm  declare,  &c.  tliat  Count  Coningsmark  had  been  the  contriver 
•f  the  murder,  and  had  been  in  consultation  vritii  him  about  com. 
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passing  his  design,  and  prompted  and  bribed  him  for  that  end ; 
which  falshood  he  would  neyer  be  gailty  of,  if  he  had  never  so 
many  liyes  to  lose.  He  understood,  he  said,  that  the  lieutenant 
had  been  tampered  with,  and,  by  promises  of  a  decent  burial,  en. 
ticed  to  confess  things  notoriously  false;  as  that  he  should  shew  the 
siud  lieutenant  a  letter,  signed  hy  Count  Coningsmark,  to  engage 
him  in  the  business,  and  eifer  him  money  to  stab  Mr.  Thynn,  &c. 
But,  as  for  his  part,  he  was  resolved  to  confess  no  more,  than  he 
had  already  declared  publickly  before  the  council. 

I  let  him  run  on,  and  then  told  him,  that  he  was  much  mistdLen 
in  die  divines  of  the  church  of  England,  who  neither  used  to  reveal 
private  confessions,  nor  oblige  offenders,  in  such  cases,  to  confess 
things  contrary  to  truth;  that  this  was  both  against  their  practice 
and  their  principles :  the  confession,  I  said,  he  was  so  often  ex- 
horted to,  was  no  private,  but  a  publick  confession ;  for,  as  his 
crime  had  been  publick,  so  his  repentance  and  confession  ought  to 
be  publick  too ;  and  in  that  he  was  loth  to  come  to  it,  he  gave  us 
but  too  much  occasion  to  suspect,  that  his  pretended  repentance 
was  not  sincere  and  cordial.  I  told  him,  that  in  such  wrongs  and 
injuries  as  he  had  done,  there  was  either  restitution  or  satis&ction 
to  be  made ;  at  which  word  he  replying,  how  could  he  make  resti. 
tution,  now  Mr.  Thynn  was  dead  ?  I  answered,  because  he  could 
not  make  restitution,  that  therefore  he  should  make  some  satisfac* 
tion ;  and  this  he  might  do,  by  a  free  and  full  confession  of  bis  sin, 
and  of  the  cause  of  it,  and  who  they  were  thajt  put  him  upon  It, 
I  added,  that,  where  true  repentance  melts  the  heart,  after  such 
commissions,  there  the  true  penitent  was  readier  to  accuse  himself 
than  others  to  pharge  him  with  the  crime,  and  would  have  that  ab. 
horrency  of  the  sin,  that  he  would  conceal  nothing,  that  served 
either  to  aggravate,  or  expose  it  to  the  hatred  of  all  mankind ;  and 
that  it  was  an  injustice  to  the  publick,  not  to  betray  the  accomplices, 
and  assistants,  and  occasions,  in  such  heinous  offences.  I  told  him, 
be  seemed  to  talk  too  high  for  a  true  penitent,  for  those,  that  were 
truly  so,  were  exceeding  humble,  not  only  to  God,  but  to  men  too; 
and  one  part  of  their  humility  to  men  was,  to  confess  to  them,  and 
to  their  relations,  the  wrong  they  had  done  them:  whereupon  he 
answered,  that  it  was  enough  for  him  to  be  humble  to  Grod,  but  he 
knew  of  no  humility  he  owed  to  man;  and  God,  he  believed,  had  a 
greater  favour  for  gentlemen,  than  tp  require  all  these  punctilioes  at 
their  hands ;  and  that  it  was  absurd  to  think,  that  so  many  thousand 
gentlemen,  abroad  in  the  world,  that  stood  upon  their  honour  and 
reputation  as  much  as  he,  should  be  damned,  or  for  ever  miserable, 
because  they  cannot  stoop  to  things,  which  will  prejudice  and  spoil 
the  figure  they  make  in  die  world.  As  for  his  part,  he  said,  he  be^ 
lieved  Christ's  blood  had  washed  away  his  sins,  as  well  as  other 
men's,  for  on  this  errand  he  came  into  the  world,  to  save  suiners;  he 
was,  indeed,  sorry  Mr.  Thynn  was  dead,  but  that  was  all  he  could 
do.  I  told  him,  that  Christ's  blood  was  actually  applied  to  none  but 
the  true  penitent;  and  that  true  repentance  must  discover  itself  n 
vi^kness,  humility,  tenderyheftrt^pess,  compassion,  rigfateonsnessi 
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making  ingenaoQs  confessions,  and,  so  far  as  We  are  able,  satfsfac 
tion  too,  else,  notwithstanding  the  treasure  of  Christ's  blood,  men 
might  drop  into  hell. 

Upon  ^s  he  replied,  that  he  feared  no  hell*  I  answered,  pos* 
sibly  he  might  belioTe  none,  or,  if  he  did,  it  might  be  a  very  easjr 
one  of  his  own  making.  He  said,  he  was  not  such  a  fool,  as  to 
believe  that  souls  could  frj  in  material  fire,  or  be  roasted,  as  meat^ 
on  a  great  hearth,  or  in  a  kitchen,  pointing  to  the  chimney.  His 
belief  was,  that  the  punishment  of  tlie  damned  consisted  in  a  de» 
privation  of  the  gracious  and  beatifick  presence  of  God;  upon 
which  deprivation,  there  arose  a  terror  and  anguish  in  their  souls, 
because  they  had  missed  of  so  great  a  happiness.  He  added,  that 
possibly  I  might  think  him  to  be  an  atheist,  but  he  was  so  &r  f roni^ 
those  thoughts,  that  he  could  scarce  believe  there  was  any  man  so 
sottish  in  the  world,  as  not  to  believe  the  bdng  of  a  Grod,  gracious 
and  just,  and  generous  to  his  creatures;  nor  could  any  man,  that 
was  not  either  mad  or  drunk,  believe  things  came  fortuitously,  or 
that  this  world  was  governed  by  chance.  I  said,  that  this  trudi  I 
approved  of,  and  was  glad  to  see  him  so  well  settled  in  the  reason- 
ableness of  that  principle:  and,  as  for  material  fire  in  the  other 
world,  I  would  not  quarrel  with  him  for  denying  it,  but  rather  hold 
with  him,  that  the  fire  and  brimstone,  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  were 
but  emblems  of  those  inward  terrors,  which  would  gnaw  and  tear 
the  consciences  of  impenitent  sfainers;  but  still  this  was  a  greater 
punishment  than  material  fire,  and  this  punishment  he  had  reason 
to  fear,  if  he  could  not  make  it  out  to  me,  or  other  men,  that  his 
repentance  was  sincere. 

Hereupon  he  grew  sullen,  and  some  good  books  lying  upon  the 
table,  one  <tf  which  was  Amt's  True  Qiristianity,  he  turned  away 
from  me,  and  seemed  to  read  in  it ;  and,  after  a  short  pause,  he 
told  me,  that  he  understood  the  lieutenant's  papers  were  to  be 
printed,  wherein  there  would  be  part  of  Count  Coningsmark's  letter, 
with  some  other  circumstances,  reflecting  on  the  Count  and  him. 
self;  but,  if  they  were  printed,  he  would  print  his  own  story  too, 
which  should  undeceive  the  world,  in  the  fiincies  and  opinons,  the 
Li^tenant's  papers  should  draw  them  into;  and,  ui  that  paper,  he 
vrouhl  set  forth  the  behaviour  and  manners  of  the  English  clergy, 
and  the  strange  ways  and  methods  they  take,  with  poor  prisoners, 
to  extort  confessions  from  them.  As  for  the  lieutenant,  he  said, 
he  was  a  fellow  that  was  poor  and  wretched,  and,  by  his  means 
kept  from  starving,  and  sometimes  he  was  not  well  in  his  wits ;  that 
himself  was  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  an  estate,  and  should  leave 
great  sums  of  money  behind  him  ;  and  that  no  English  gentleman 
would  have  been  so  coarsly  used  in  his  country,  meaning  Pomerania,^ 
as  he  hath  been  in  this;  and,  if  the  lieutenant  persisted  in  his 
falsities,  he  would  die  with  a  lye  in  his  mouth.  I  said,  it  vras  not 
probable  that  a  dying  man,  and  a  man  that  was  so  very  sensible  of 
his  sins,  and  who  had  betrayed  nothing  of  any  disorder  in  his  carri* 
age,  during  his  imprisonment,  should  tell  and  aver  things,  which  he 
knew  to  be  untrue.    He  said,  it  was  no  strimge  thi^g,  in  Eoglfuid^ 
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lor  dying  men  to  speak  notorions  untruths,  there  being  not  a  few 
examples  of  those  who  had  lately  done  so.  I  told  him,  it  would 
be  very  fit  that  the  Lieutenant  and  he  should  speak  together,  and 
Captain  Richardson,  I  thought,  would  send  him  presently.  With 
that  he  grew  angry,  and  replied,  he  had  nothing  to  say  to  him,  nor 
did  he  care  for  seeing  him,  nor  for  being  troubled  with  any  English 
divines ;  they  being  men  too  inquisitive  and  meddling  with  things  that 
belong^  not  unto  them ;  and  hereupon  he  turned  away  from  me 
again  to  the  book  that  lay  upon  the  table. 

By  and  by  the  Lieutenant  came  in,  with  a  penitent  countenance, 
aad  a  mortified  look ;  the  Captain,  seeing  him,  grew  presently  ch«» 
lerick,  and  retired  into  a  comer  of  the  room,  and  then  asked  him, 
what  he  came  to  trouble  him  for?  He  did  not  care  for  the  sight  of 
him,  especially  since  he  had  bespattered  him  so  notoriously  with 
untruths.  The  Lieutenant  very  meekly  told  him,  that  they  had  not 
long  to  live,  and  therefore  he  was  come  to  admonish  him  to  repent 
of  what  he  had  done,  and  to  tell  him,  that  he  freely  forgave  him 
the  wrong  he  had  done  him,  by  drawing  him  into  the  late  unhappy 
action.  The  Captain  hereupon  called  him  lyar,  and  asked  him, 
how  he  durst  Tent  such  abominable  lyes  concerning  him  and  Count 
Coningsmark;  how  he  could  have  the  confidence  to  tell  men,  that 
he  shewed  him  a  letter  of  the  Count's,  in  order  to  engage  him ;  and 
of  four  hundred  pounds,  tiiat  he  should  offer  him,  to  stab  Mr. 
Thynn,  and  talk  sometimes  of  fourJinndred,  and  sometimes  of  two. 
hundred  pounds,  which  was  a  perfect  contradiction;  and  if,  saith 
he,  I  had  been  so  base  or  foolish,  as  to  make  you  such  an  offer, 
you,  that  were  the  elder  man,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have  had 
nore  wit  than  myself,  why  did  not  you  chide  and  reproTe  me,  for 
tempting  you  to  such  dishonesty  ?  One  would  think  you  are  dis« 
tracted,  or  had  a  soft  place  in  your  head:  is  this  your  gratitude  to 
a  person  that  hath  relieved  you,  and  done  you  kindnesses?  And  are 
you  not  afraid  to  die  with  a  lye  in  your  mouth?  Here  I  interposed, 
and  told  the  Captain,  that  this  wrath  and  anger  was  but  an  ill  pre« 
paration  for  another  world,  and  that  greater  meekness  and  charity 
would  become  a  dying  man.  To  this  he  answered,  it  is  you  divines 
that  are  the  causes  of  this  passion,  by  obliging  people  to  confess 
more  than  is  true.  The  Lieutenant,  all  this  while,  beard  the  Captain 
Tery  patiently ;  professed  that  this  was  the  first  time  that  he  was 
called  lyar  to  bis  face;  and  that,  which  formerly  he  could  not  have 
endured  from  the  greatest  man,  he  was  very  willing  to  bear  now,  oat 
of  respect  to  that  God,  from  whom  he  expected  pardon  of  his  sins. 
And,  as  for  what  he  had  said  and  confessed  to  other  men,  he  took 
God  to  witness,  that  it  was  nothing  but  truth;  and  though  it  vras 
possible,  in  his  confessions,  he  might  mistake  pounds  for  dollars^ 
that  being  the  word  commonly  used  in  telling  money  in  England,  aa 
dollar  is  in  Germany,  yet  he  meant  nothing  by  it  but  dollars;  and 
vhat  he  had  said  of  the  different  sums,  was  Tery  true,  for  at  one  time 
he  had  offered  him  twoJiundred,  at  another  fourJiundred,  ao  that 
could  be  no  contradiction.  The  Captam,  notwithstanding  this,  still 
(filled  him  ly^rj  and  ungrateful,  while  the  Lteatenant  stood  bafoit 
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him,  talking  with  great  meelcness  and  humility,  and,  for  the  most 
paii^  with  his  hat  off,  and  saying  to  him:  You  know,  and  yoor 
cpnscience  knows  the  truth  of  these  things ;  why  would  you  offer 
me  these  sums  ?  You  know  you  made  me  these  offers ;  God  forgive 
you,  and  I  forgive  you.  This  said,  when  the  lAeutenant  saw  that 
his  speaking  did  but  inrage  him  more,  he  took  his  leave,  wishing 
him  a  sight  of  the  error  of  his  ways.  The  Lieutenant  being  gone, 
I  stayed,  hoping  this  religious  confidence  of  the  Lieutenant  might 
work  the  Captain  into  remorse,  but  it  was  all  in  vain:  I  persisted 
in  my  former  assertions,  that  repentance  could  not  be  true,  which 
was  not  attended  with  meekness,  humility,  and  patience;  but  he 
turning  from  me,  and  looking  into  his  book,  and  refusing  to  give 
ne  an  answer,  I  left  him  too,  wishing  him  a  better  mind. 

From  thence  I  went  up  to  the  penitent  Lieutenant,  where  I  found 
the  Polonian  Um,  I  told  the  Lieutenant,  I  was  heartily  glad  to  see 
his  christian  beliaviour  under  reproaches,  and  nothing  pleased  me 
more  In  matters  of  repentance,  than  humility  and  patience  under 
injuries,  a  thing  absolutely  necessary,  where  we  have  to  deal  with 
God,  who  hath  been  for  many  years  patient,  under  the  injuries  we 
hare  olfered  to  his  Majesty.  He  then  vented  some  comfortable 
ejaculations,  and  expressed  how  freely  he  forgave  that  stubborn  man, 
whom  no  intreaties  or  arguments  could  work  upon.  And  while 
Dr.  Burnet  went  with  the  Lieutenant  to  the  fire-side,  I  entered  into 
discourse  with  the  Polonian,  who  gave  me  his  confession  in  High. 
Dutch,  written  from  his  own  mouth  by  the  Lieutenant,  and  signed 
by  him  the  Polonian,  I  asked  him,  whether,  as  he  hoped  for  mercy 
of  the  great  God,  he  believed  the  things  said,  in  that  confession, 
to  be  true  or  no  ?  He  answered  yes ;  whereupon,  to  be  fully  satis, 
fied,  I  desired  a  'German  gentleman  then  present  to  read  it  over 
again  in  his,  and  my  hearing,  and  to  read  it  distinctly,  that  in  case 
there  were  any  mistakes  in  it,  he  might  rectify  it ;  for  as  I  was 
willing,  I  said,  he  should  clear  himself,  so  I  should  be  sorry  he 
should  asperse  another  man,  or  say  any  thing  of  him,  that  might 
unjustly  reflect  upon  his  reputation.  He  promised  me,  that  he  would 
attend  carefully,  and  take  notice  of  every  expression,  which  ac 
cordingly  he  did ;  and,  finding  a  mistake  in  the  paper,  in  point  of 
time,  he  immediately  gave  notice  of  it,  which  I  caused  to  be  recti. 
fied ;  and  having  heard  it  read  over  before  htm,  I  charged  him  once 
more,  as  he  was  to  give  an  account  to  God,  in  a  day  or  two,  to  tell 
me,  whedier  things  were  carried  on,  and  managed  in  those  circum. 
stances,  as  aro  mentioned  in  the  paper  ?  To  which  he  religiously 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  I  asked  him  thereupon,  how  long  he 
had  been  a  Protestant  of  the  Augsbourg  confession,  for  he  had  been 
bred  a  Plspist?  To  which  he  answered,  ever  since  his  last  sickness; 
which,  as  I  remember,  he  said,  was  about  Michaelmas  last;  when 
being  told,  that  the  Protestant  religion  was  more  conformable  to 
the  Word  of  (rod,  he  consented  to  embrace  it,  and  hath  kept  to  it 
ever  since.  I  demanded  of  him  to  tell  me  seriously,  whether  he 
bad  not  led  a  very  debauched  life  formerly,  which  made  him  venture 
npcMithat  late  j»ii>"ntP"  enterprise;  he  told  me  no,  and  that  he  had 
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been  so  far  from  committing  any  snch  crine  heretofore,  tbat  he  had 
had  the  good  fortane  to  live  with  masters,  who  were  sober,  and  men 
that  were  enemies  to  disorder  and  debauchery;  that,  according  io 
his  Opacity,  he  had  always  made  conscience  of  grosser  sins,  and 
had  bc«n  very  punctual  in  saying  those  prayers  he  had  been  taught^ 
either  by  his  parents,  or  such  persons  as  he  conversed  with;  and 
that  Captain  Vrats,  when  he  bid  him  shoot  Mr.  Thynn,  told  him, 
that  it  was  here,  as  it  was  in  Poland,  where  the  servant,  that  doth  hit 
master's  command  in  such  cases,  is  blameless,  and  the  master  bears 
all  the  burden;  and  that  prevailed  with  him,  tho'  he  found  no  small 
reluctancy  in  his  breast,  and  pleaded  with  the  Captain  about  the 
heinousness  of  shedding  innocent  blood.  I  then  endeavoured  to  find 
out  what  kind  of  repentance  he  felt  in  himself,  whether  it  proceeded 
from  fear  of  a  shameful  death,  or  from  an  hatred  of  sin,  and  love 
to  God ;  whereupon  he  gave  me  such  an  account  as  his  honest  sim- 
plicity dictated  to  him,  and  said,  that,  if  he  were  to  live  any  longer 
In  this  world,  he  verily  thought  this  one  sin  would  keep  his  soul  so 
awake  for  tiie  .future,  that  it  would  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  make 
him  act  again,  against  his  conscience.  This  had  rouzed  him,  and  he 
now  perceived  the  sweetness  of  a  good  life,  and  keepmg  close  to  the 
ways  of  God.  He  was  sensible  he  had  deserved  the  pumshment,  the 
law  would  inflict  upon  him;  and  all  his  confidence  vras  In  the  blcH>d 
of  Jesus,  who  knew  how  he  was  drawn  in,  and  the  plainness  of  his 
temper,  wrought  upon  by  the  Captain's  subtlety;  however,  he  freely 
forgave  him,  and  commended  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  God.  And 
here  ended  my  conference  with  the  respective  prisoners ;  having 
wished  them  thi^'powerful  assistance  of  God's  holy  spirit,  I  took  my 
leave  of  them.  The  Lieutenant,  who  in  repeated  words  expressed 
his  honest  design,  in  having  the  following  papers  published,  desired 
me  to  go  with  him,  on  Friday  followiug,  to  the  place  of  execution, 
there  to  tell  the  spectators  what  he  should  think  fit  to  say  to  them  : 
I  told  him  I  would  very  readily  oblige  him  in  his  request,  but  that 
I  was  bound  to  preach  that  very  morning,  and  that  very  hour,  when 
he  should  be  led  to  the  place  of  execution ;  however.  Dr.  Burnet, 
who  had  been  his  spiritual  father  all  along,  would  not  fail  to  do  that 
last  office  for  him,  in  which  he  rested  satisfied;  and  with  all  hu. 
mUity,  in  a  penitent  posture,  bid  us  adieu. 

In  the  translation  of  the  following  papers,  I  could  not  be  curious 
in  the  stile,  because  I  was  forced  to  keep  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
Lieutenant's  expressions.  He  writ  not  to  shew  his  learning,  but  his 
piety ;  having  never  been  brought  up  to  letters,  rfeetorick  is  not  a 
thing  that  can  be  expected  from  him.  Truth  sounds  better  from  a 
plain  man,  than  from  an  orator;  and  the  lens  ornament  there  is  in  a 
dying  person's  discourse,  the  less  it  will  be  suspected  of  hypocrisy. 
The  expressions  used  here  speak  his  heart  more  than  his  ftmcy, 
and  when  a  man  is  preparing  for  a  tremendous  eternity,  it  would 
be  foolish  to  study  eloquence.  The  words  hete  are  not  chosen,  but 
f  ow  naturally ;  and  the  honesty  of  his  soul  dwells  in  the  home.spua 
meditations.  To  have  afiected  better  language,  than  himself  used, 
had  been  injustice;  and  to  say  in  English  what  he  had  not  said  in 
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Us  own  language,  had  not  been  to  translate,  bnt  to  polish  his  ad. 
monitions.  Sudi  a  plain  harangue,  it  is  like,  may  be  nanseous  in  a 
critical  age,  where  learning  and  wit  ride  in  triumph;  yet  a  soul, 
touched  with  the  same  loadstone  that  his  was,  can  relish  the  sweet. 
ness  of  it:  himself  was  afraid,  that  the  simplicity  of  the  language 
would  be  an  offence  to  the  curious  readers;  and  therefore  bc^s  of 
them,  idken  they  came  to  peruse  it,  to  mike  greater  use  of  their 
charity,  than  their  sagacity. 

The  same  I  must  say  of  the  Polonian's  confession,  where  yon 
must  expect  no  better  entertainment;  he  could  but  just  express  his 
meaning,  and  was  no  greater  scholar  than  nature  had  made  hun. 

I  was  at  first  in  some  doubt,  whether  I  should  publish  the  Captain's 
answers  to  my  queries  and  expostulations,  because  some  of  them 
savour  of  prophaneness :  yet  considering  that  the  E?angelist  hath 
tiiought  fit  to  acquaint  the  world  with  the  ill  language  of  the  one, 
as  well  as  with  the  penitent  expressions  of  the  other  malefactor,  1 
was  willing  to  follow  that  great  example ;  hoping  that  those  loose  dUs. 
courses  of  ^  man  may  serve  as  sea-marks,  to  warn  passengers  from 
running  upon  these  sands.  That  which  I  chiefly  obserr^  in  him 
was,  that  honour  and  bravery  was  the  idol  he  adored,  a  piece  of 
preposterous  devotion,  which  he  maintained  to  the  last,  as  if  he 
thought  it  would  merit  praise,  not  to  decede  from  what  he  had  once 
said,  though  it  was  with  the  loss  of  Grod's  favour,  and  the  shipwreck 
of  a  good  conscience*  He  considered  Grod,  as  some  generous,  yet 
partial  prince,  who  would  r^rd  men's  blood,  descent,  and  quality 
more  than  tiieir  errors;  and  give  vast  grains  of  allowance  to  their 
breeding  and  education;  and  possibly  the  stout  behaviour  of  some  of 
the  ancient  Roman  bravo's,  for  he  had  read  history,  might  roll  in  his 
mind,  and  tempt  him  to  write  copies  after  those  originals;  or  to 
think^  that  it  was  great  to  do  ill,  and  to  defend  it  to  the  last.  Whe. 
ther  after  my  last  conference  with  him  he  relented,  I  know  not; 
tiiose  that  saw  him  go  to  his  execution  observed,  that  he  looked  un. 
daunted,  and  with  a  countenance  so  steddy,  that  it  seemed  to  speak 
his  scorn,  not  only  of  all  the  spectators  that  looked  upon  him,  but 
of  death  itself.  But  I  judge  not  of  the  thoughts  of  dying  men;  those 
tiie  searcher  of  all  hearts  knows  best,  to  whom  men  stand  or  fall. 
I  cannot  say,  that  in^emember  every  syllable  of  the  several  con. 
ferences;  but  sure  I  am,  I  have  not  mistaken  the  sense  of  what  he 
said,  nay  think  I  hare  kept  to  the  very  words,  he  then  used,  as  much 
as  is  possible.  I  would  not  wrong  die  living,  much  less  the  dead ; 
bnt  truth  is  a  thing,  which  though  not  always  conveniently,  yet  may 
lawfully  be  said  at  all  times :  this  was  all  I  aimed  at,  and  because 
reports  are  already  spread  abroad  of  other  discourses  and  ex. 
pressions,  this  unhappy  man  shpuld  use  to  me,  and  how  he  af. 
fronted  me  in  prison,  it  was  fit  the  world  be  undeceived. 

ANTHONY  HORNECK. 
At  ihe  Saoojfy  March  11, 16SU 
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For  Dr,  BURNET. 

Sib, 
I  heartily  thank  you  for  all  your  kindness;  and  promise  myself,  that, 
according  to  your  word,  you  will  publish  my  liUle  writings,  intended 
only  to  let  the  world  see,  that  I  came  not  into  this  country  with  a 
design  of  being  engaged  in  the  late  black  deed.  And,  since  the 
Justices  haye  not  declared  what  I  can  say,  or  did  say  for  myself, 
the  rabble,  it  is  like,  will  be  of  opinion,  that  money  brought  me 
over  into  these  parts:  in  which  rerdict,  they  will  be  undeceived,  if 
you  will  be  pleased  to  let  them  read,  in  Englishj  what  I  have  set 
down  in  these  papers. 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  obliged  Servant, 

Written  in  the  Prison^ 
London,  1682.  JOHN  STERN. 


THB 

LAST  MEDITATIONS,  PRAYERS,  AND  CONFESSION 

OF 

LIEUTENANT  JOHN  STERN. 

Let  God  heme  all  the  Glory ,  and  Man  acknowledge  his  ottm 

Unworthiness. 

I.  OEEK  ye  first  God's  kingdom,  and  his  righteousness,  and  all 
these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you.  Matt.  vi.  33.  I  said  in  my 
trouble,  I  am  cast  out  from  thine  eyes,  notwithstanding,  thou  didst 
hear  the  Toice  of  my  weeping.  When  I  cried  unto  thee,  thou  didst 
see  my  trouble,  and  didst  know  my  soul  in  adversity.  Watch,  and 
pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation,  for  the  devil,  like  a  roaring 
lion,  walks  about,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour.  In  the  third 
book  of  Moses,  it  is  written,  thou  shalt  bear  no  malice  to  any 
of  the  children  of  thy  people;  by  these  are  meant  our  nei^^bours. 
In  the  first  book  of  Moses,  chap.  vi.  The  inclinations  of  man 
are  said  to  be  evil  from  his  youth;  but  the  spirit  of  God  can  endure 
no  such  maliciousness. 

I  have  been  a  traveller,  any  time  these  twenfy.three  years,  and 
have  perceived  but  little  malice  in  my  heart;  though  I  have  had 
too  often  cause  and  provocation,  yet  have  I  committed  all  to  God, 
as  the  supreme  judge  of  all.  What  hath  brought  me  to  this  present 
misfortune,  is  known  to  God  alone ;  yet  I  am  greatly  to  blame,  be. 
cause  I  did  not  abandon  the  world,  lived  in  carnal  security,  and 
minded  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  more  than  God,  blessed  for  evermore; 
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Cor  wbich  I  am  heartilj  penitent,  and  I  thank  my  God,  who  hath 
broqgfat  me  to  a  knowledge  of  myself,  and  gWen  me  his  grace,  to 
come  Uk  a  true  sorrow  for  my  manifold  sins;  if  I  haye  been  enticed, 
or  tempted  by  any  person  to  this  wickedness,  as  it  is  evident  I  have, 
I  beg  of  €vod  to  pardon  him,  for  Christ's  sake:  and  I  desire  all  per- 
sons, that  shall  read  what  I  have  written  here,  daring  my  imprison, 
ment,  to  consider  of  it  seriously.  Let  no  man  rejoice  at  his  neigh. 
boars'  misfortunes ;  every  man's  last  hour  is  not  come  yet:  when 
yoQ  see  a  prisoner  led  along,  pray  for  him,  for  the  same  may  happen 
to  yoa:  have  compassion  on  your  nei^bours,  and  Grod  will  have 
compassion  of  yoa.  Be  merciful,  and  Grod  will  be  merciful  to  you. 
I  give  thee  thanks,  sweet  Jesu  Christ,  son  of  God,  that  thou  hast 
given  me  to  understand  so  much  out  of  thy  holy  word ;  give  me 
constancy  and  perseverance,  that  I  may  obtain  the  salvation  of  my 
SouL    Amen. 

IL  Grod  saith,  man,  help  thyself,  and  I  wiU  help  thee :  but  alas ! 
while  we  are  in  this  valley  of  tears,  we  think  seldom,  or  not  at 
^11,  of  the  divine  assistance ;  our  eyes  are  darkened,  and  we  con. 
$ider  little  besides  the  lusts  of  the  eyes,  and  the  lusts  of  the  flesh, 
and  tibe  pride  of  life,  of  which  Christ  himself  hath  sometimes  com- 
plained, when  men  have  forgotten  him:  happy  is  the  man  that  feels 
tnie  repentance  in  his  heart.  Lord  Jesu !  give  me  that  grace,  who 
am  the  chief  of  sinners.  God,  thou  hast  not  sent  thy  son  into  the 
world,  to  condemn  sinners,  but  to  save  them :  O,  save  me  not  for 
my  sake,  but  upon  the  account  of  that  precious  blood,  which  was 
thed  for  me  on  the  cross. 

IIL  I  pray  God,  nobody  -  may  be  scandalised  at  what  I  write, 
bat  let  every  body  lay  to  heart  what  a  poor  sinner  writes  in  prison. 
Ye  children  of  the  world,  when  will  you  bethink  yourselves,  and 
consider  the  things  which  belong  to  your  peace,  but  it  is  hid  from 
your  eyes.  O,  may  it  not  continue  hid  from  you !  keep  close  to 
the  word  of  Gild,  and  think  on  the  woman's  seed,  which  was  to 
braise  the  serpent's  head ;  be  vigihmt,  and  pray,  that  ye  fall  not 
into  temptaiioB;  think  often,  tlmt  your  sins  are  an  abomination  to 
God :  take  heed  you  give  no  HI  example  to  yoong  children,  which 
if  yarn  do,  yoar  account  will  be  dreadful. 

•  ly.  John,  the  forerunner  of  our  Lord  Christ,  when  he  began  his 
ministry,  .the  first  words,  he  let  drop  from  his  mouth,  were,  to 
recommend  repentance  unto  the  impenitent.  Matt.  iii.  and  Matt.  iv. 
saying,  the  kingdom  of  heav^i,  and  the  day  of  grace,  b  come  to 
you,  and  at  luwd,  and  Grod  ofiers  you  paidon  of  sin,  and  eternal 
life.  In  the  vith  ol  St.  Mark,  the  twdlve  apostles  went  out,  and 
preached,  that  men  shoold  repent;  and  Acts  iii.  Repent,  and  be 
converted,  that  your  sins  ssay  be  blotted  oat.  And  Acts  xiv.  What 
■MM  ye,  sirs,  we  preadi  unto  you  the  gospel,  that  ye  may  turn  to 
God.  O  my  dear  Lord  Jesas,  miake  me  partaker  of  tiiis  conversion, 
far  thy  name's  sake  i  Amen. 

V.  Acts  xviL  30k  Te  men  of  Athens,  the  times  of  ignorance  God 
winked  at,  but  now  he  commands  all  men  every  where  to  repent. 
Act.  xxvi  30.   St.  Paul  shews  to  king  Agrippa,  that  he  was  there. 
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fore  called  from  hearen,  to  be  an  apostle,  to  preach  repentance  both 
to  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Ye  that  are  parents,  if  you  baTe  children, 
keep  them  close  to  tike  fear  of  God;  teach  tiiem  the  creed,  and  the 
ten  commandibents;  send  them  to  school,  and  bind  them  out  to  an 
honest  trade;  be  not  asliamed  of  this,  it  is  better  than  an  idle  life, 
or  French  gallantry,  dandng,  &c.  Keep  your  children  out  of 
bad  company,  whether  they  be  sons  or  daughters.  A  heathen  writes, 
that,  eyil  communication  corrupts  good  manners,  which  myself 
hath  liad  very  sad  experience  of.  Before  my  twenty-three  years  tnu 
Tel,  I  should  have  learned  a  trade;  but  it  is  too  late  now.  God  giro 
me  patience  in  all  my  sufferings.  I  hope,  by  the  help  of  God,  I 
shall,  before  long,  be  separated  from  the  world ;  for  it  is  my  greatest 
desire  and  comfort  to  dwell  with  God.     Amen. 

VI.  G«n.  iii.  God  saith,  in  the  sweat  of  thy  brows,  shalt  thon 
eat  thy  bread,  till  thou  return  to  the  earth,  of  which  thou  art  taken. 
Psal.  cIt.  When  the  sun  rises,  man  goes  forth  to  his  lal)our ^  but 
not  to  such  labour,  as  the  derU  suggests  and  tempts  men  to. 

VII.  John  xxi.  When  Peter  was  more  concerned  about  St  John, 
than  about  himself,  the  Lord  said,  what  is  that  to  thee!  Lake  lu 
It  is  said,  thou  hypocrite  first  pull  out  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own 
eye,  and  then  thou  shalt  take  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother's  eye ; 
and  thus  it  is  with  us.  The  mote  in  our  brother's  eye  we  easily 
spy,  but  are  regardless  of  the  beam  in  our  own  eye. 

VIII.  Rom.  ziv.  It  is  said,  who  art  thou  that  judgest  another 
man^sserrant;. he  stands  or  falls  to  his  own  master;  lie  shall  be 
holden  up,  for  God  is  able  to  hold  him  up.  Preserre  my  steps,  O 
Lord,  that  my  foot  slip  not  O  Lord,  by  thy  power,  strengthen 
tlie  weakness*  of  my  flesh,  that  I  may  fight  manfully,  and,  bc^  in 
life  and  deadi,  may  press  toward  thee.    Amen. 

IX.  And  now  ye  that  are  goremors  of  the  world,  abstain  from 
anger,  eiercise  justice,  let  not  the  sword  grow  msty  in  the  scabbard^ 
thoufi^  you  b^fin  with  mine  own  head ;  let  tiie  will  of  the  Lord  be 
done.  Ye  princes  and  great  lords,  do  tlie  same;  have  an  eye  upon 
your  officers,  and  take  notice,  how,  instead  of  doing  justice  to  the 
widows  and  orphans,  they  go  about  banqueting,  visiting  of  play, 
houses,  playing  and  hunting;  tlie  rest  I  will  notJMme,  for  fear  of 
giring  scandal  to  the  younger  sort;  see  that  none  of  them  take 
bribes,  for  unjust  bribing  cries  to  heaven  for  vengeance.  By  the 
word  governors,  I  understand  kings,  princes,  viceroys,  loids  of 
countries  and  provinces  in  Christendom ;  colonels,  captains,  and 
whatever  titles  tiiey  may  have;  punish  none  tliat  are  innocent,  ra. 
lease  rather  ten  that  are  guil^,  dian  condemn  one  innocent  man. 
Ye  kings,  princes,  and  presidents,  let  no  prond  and  fiintastick  dresses 
be  allowed  of  in  your  land;  for,  through  pride,  the  angel  turned 
devil.  Ye  fathers  and  mothers,  cloath  your  children  decentiy,  wlien 
they  are  little ;  when  they  grow  big,  they  soon  become  bad  enough. 
Let  no  man  be  taxed  or  rated  above  his  ability;  oppress  not 
the  poor,  rather  help  Um  to  bear  hb  burden,  as  much  aa  it  h| 
possible. 
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X.  Let  OS  8aj,  out  of  Psal*  zriii.  28*  The  Lord  my  God  turns 
my  darkness  into  light.  In  Genesis  we  read,  that  the  thoughts  of 
man's  heart  are  eril  from  his  youth.  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  can 
take  away  that  sinful  inclination:  I  will  say  with  Dayid,  Psal.  Ixxxi. 
Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within 
me ;  cast  me  not  away  from  thy  presence,  and  take  not  thy  holy 
spirit  from  me.  Out  of  PsaL  cxy.  O  Lord,  not  unto  us,  not  unto 
us,  but  unto  thy  name,  give  all  the  honour  and  glory.  He  that 
is  fallen  into  poverty,  let  him  hope  in  God,  he  will  help  him.  Psal. 
L  God  himself  saitii,  call  upon  me  in  the  time  of  trouble,  and  I 
wiU  deliver  thee,  and  thou  shalt  praise  me.  My  strength  is  made 
perfect  in  weakness,  for  Christ  is  good  and  gracious ;  and,  because 
he  is  merciful,  let  us  call  upon  him  ;  as  it  is  said,  Luke  xr.  Father,  I 
have  sinned  against  heaven,  and  before  thee,  and  am  no  more  wor« 
thy  to  be  called  thy  son,  make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired  servants. 

XI.  The  apostle  St  Paul  mentions,  in  a  certain  place,  how  a  man 
may  have  all  things  and  yet  have  no  charity.  Christ  also  exhorts 
us  to  love  one  another.  I  may  say  as  it  is  in  the  song.  Love  is  quite 
extinguished  among  the  children  of  men.  Deut.  xxiu  If  thou  see  a 
stranger's  ass,  or  ox,  go  astray,  thou  shalt  take  them  into  thy  house. 
Levit.  xix.  Thou  shalt  bear  no  grudge  to  any  of  the  children  of  thy 
people,  which  have  provoked  thee  to  anger.  Prov.  xxi.  If  thine 
enemy  hunger,  give  him  meat;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink. 
Matt.  viii.  ^d  iMke  vi.  I  say  unto  you  that  hear,  love  your  ene« 
mies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you, 
pray  for  them  that  persecute  you,  and  despitefully  use  you,  that  ye 
may  be  children  of  your  father,  which  is  in  heaven,  who  is  good  to 
the  unthankful,  and  to  the  evil.  Think  of  this  ye  proud,  vain.glo. 
rious,  and  wratiiful  men,  who  say.  Shall  I  yield  ?  I  am  much  better 
than  yott*  Agree  with  your  brotiber  quickly,  while  you  are  yet  in 
tiie  way  with  him*  When  you  come  to  your  long  home,  you  will  be 
weary,  and  find  another  register,  or  book  of  account  before  you. 
And  here  I  beg,  of  all  those  who  ^U  read  these  lines,  if  in  any  thing 
I  have  been  against  them,  or  offended  them,  to  fbr^ve  me,  for  Christ's 


XII.  Eccles.  vi.  Solomon  saith.  It  is  an  evil  that  I  saw  under  the 
son,  and  It  is  very  common  among  men,  that  God  hath  given  to  some 
men  riches  and  honour,  and  they  want  nothing  that  the  ,heart  desires. 
By  such,  Solomon  understands  lords,  and  governors  in  this  world : 
take  heed  of  pride,  and  voluptuousness,  wrath  and  anger,  for  these 
are  now  become  very  common;  and  such  men  are  apt  to  cry,  am 
not  I  a  lord  ?  Am  not  I  a  governor?  King  David  was  very  peni. 
tent.  Exod.  v.  Pharaoh  tells  Moses,  who  b  the  Lord^  whose  voice 
I  should  bear  ?  But  notwithstanding  he  must  sink  in  the  Red  Sea. 
Take  heed,  the  sea  of  sin  is  deeper  than  the  western  ocean;  make 
baste,  make  haste  to  ^into  heaven's  boat,  that  ye  may  get  intotho 
shinof  God. 

Xin.  Ye  proud,  who  is  there  among  you,  that  will  take  a  view  of 
bii  life?  This  is  Terjr  usual  with  you  to  cry,  I  have  sent  my  taylor 
into  Fiance^  to  bring  me  newest  modes  and  fashions*    Thou  hads( 
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better  hare  gone  to  Jerusalem,  and  considered  the  passion  of  Christ, 
and  much  better  would  it  be  for  thee,  if,  instead  of  voluptuous 
youngsters,  thou  hadst  some  graye  ancient  man  about  thee,  whether 
secular  or  ecclesiastical ;  but  such  men  must  be  fools  among  you* 
Gen.  iii.  When  Adam  and  Eve,  out  of  pride,  affected  to  be  like 
Grod,  they  were  cast  out  from  the  presence  of  God.  The  Sodomites 
were  proud,  Ezek.  xti.  49.  This  was  the  sin  of  thy  sister  Sodom, 
pride  and  idleness,  and  fulness  of  bread. 

XIV.  Ye  oj£cers,  colonels,  and  great  men,  how  do  you  li?e  ? 
VHien  a  country  minister  dies,  to  whom  goes  the  parsonage  ?  To  him 
that  brings  most  money.  Ye  ask  not,  Hare  you  studied  hard?  Do 
you  lire  a  good  life  ?  Are  you  a  good  preacher  upon  trial  ?  Only 
the  man  saith,  here  is  my  purse,  and  that  is  enough.  The  deceased 
parson  hath  a  son,  it  is  true,  that  is  a  scholar,  but  he  hath  no  money, 
or  he  is  too  young.  The  widow  hath  dirers  children.  Thus  he 
pleads:  And  is  not  this  a  most  lamentable  thing?  Ye  generals  and 
colonels,  where  are  your  camp-preachers  ?  I  do  not  ask  you  about 
quarter-masters,  belonging  either  to  generals  or  regiments;  those 
you  do  not  want,  for  they  fill  your  purses:  And  what  religion  are 
they  of?  Why  of  this,  to  take  all  they  can  get  Who  knows  how 
I6ng  it  will  last  ?  Sometimes  you  carry  your  camp-preachers,  or  ar. 
my-chaplains,  in  your  pockets  ?  O,  how  do  you  rob  God  of  his 
honour,  and  your  neighbours  of  their  souls !  He  that  serves,  let 
him  serve  faithfully,  that  he  may  be  worthy  of  hh  salary :  he,  that 
hath  none,  needs  not  trouble  himself  about  entering  into  service. 
Ye  generals,  colonels,  and  commanders  (when  you  are  in  your 
march,  or  form  a  camp,  and  are  either  besieging,  or  besieged)  pray 
remember  to  exercise  brotherly  love  to  the  meanest,  as  well  as  the 
greatest  Ye  commissaries,  where  is  the  provision  ye  are  to  make 
for  the  army  ?  Three  parts  of  it  are  in  your  pockets  ;  and  then  you 
give  the  general  a  present,  but  the  poor  sheep  may  go  to  grass. 
You  countrjrmen  (that  is  the  word)  you  must  pay;  give  what  you 
have,  and  the  rest  you  may  keep;  such  a  great  man,  or  fHend  of  the 
general,  must  have  a  safeguard.  The  poor  widows  and  orphans  run 
about  like  amazed  people,  with  their  children  in  their  arms,  their 
hairdi^ievelled,  and  tears  running  down  their  cheeks  like  pease,  and 
you  shall  not  find  one  in  an  hundred,  that  will  give  them  one  penny, 
though  you  great  ones  have,  it  may  be,  taken  possession  of  their 
cows,  calves,  and  sheep.  Your  soldiers,  in  their  march,  must  at 
least  have  gifts  brought  them ;  sometimes  the  money  is  drawn  out 
of  people's  purses  by  dreadful  oaths.  In  another  place,  you  let 
the  poor  soldiers  lie,  as  it  were,  on  a  heap,  and  plague  the  whole 
country ;  then  the  poor  must  run  to  the  rich,  to  borrow  money  of 
them  to  treat  and  entertain  the  soldiers.  You  great  ones  have 
a'bundance  brought  in  to  you  by  your  officers,  whereas  the  poor 
soldier  must  content  himself  with  an  empty  house.  You  cause  the 
poor  people's  oxen  and  cows  to  be  driven  away,  and  then  sell  diem; 
but  the  meaner  sort  must  eat  dry  bread. 

'XV.  Te  gentlemen,  burgomasters,  aldermen,*  and  grand  bailiffs,*^ 
pity  ttepoor  in  your  exacting  contributions.   Take  h^d  ye  oppress 
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sot  Aft  widow  and  orphan,  nDr  take  tiieir  goods  away  for  yoar  pri.' 
Tate  me,  nor  corrupt  yonrseWes  with  bribes.  Do  you  understand 
the  Latin  phrase,  Quid  juris  ?  Or  the  other,  Dapecuniam  ?  To  make 
your  own  cause  good,  yon  make  feasts  at  the  publick  cost;  and  this 
happens  often,  if  hen  you  are  to  sit  as  judges,  either  in  matters  of 
blood,  or  in  ciril  causes.  Before  you  do  so,  pray  the  Lord's  prayer^ 
and  consider  the  import  of  that  place,  John  xiii.  34.  Hereby  shall 
ftll  men  know,  that  ye  are  my  dhciples,  if  ye  lore  one  another,  f .  e. 
do  justice  one  ti^  another.  There  are  many  good  christians  among 
yon,  but,  alas !  Ihr  more  of  the  other  sort 

XVI.  My  lords,  ye  bishops,  abbots,  deans,  if  it  be  so,  that,  in 
the  town  or  country  you  live  in,  you  have,  either  for  money,  or 
kindredLsake,  placed  any  ministers,  or  schoolmasters,  which  are  not 
capable  to  look  to  their  charge,  or  to  instruct  youth,  you  will  have 
a  very  great  account  to  gi?e*  Ye  great  ones,  you  should  at  least  tU 
sit  your  clergy  once  a  year;  but  I  do  not  understand  to  what  purpose 
yon  put  (he  poor  parson  to  the  charge  of  a  banquet,  which  takes  oWy 
at  least,  a  fourth  part  of  his  income  the  first  year,  if  his  parishioners 
in  the  country  do  not  help  him.  You  should  preach,  and  examine 
the  children,  this  your  office  requires.  If  the  minister  hath  good 
drink  in  his  house,  he  is  commended ;  and  those,  that  love  die  good 
liquor,  will  commend  his  sermon;  sometimes  there  is  one  that  will 
gtre  him  a  siWer  cup  for  his  pains,  and  that  is  the  humour  of  the  world* 

XVII.  Ye  merchants,  ye  know  it  is  written,  with  what  measure 
you  mete.  It  shall  be  measured  to  you  again.  LiTe  up  to  this  rule, 
put  not  out  your  money  to  usury ;  content  yourselyes  with  honest 
gain,  for  all  depends  upon  the  blessing  of  God  $  unjust  gains  de^eend 
not  to  the  third  generation.  Let  every  man,  in  his  own  station, 
take  care  |o  mind  his  calling,  and  do  what  he  is  commanded.  Do 
not  sit  down  and  write  two  for  one,  and  then  lay  the  fiiult  upon  your 
man.  Take  heed  of  cursing  and  imprecations,  whereby  you  en* 
deavonr  to  make  old  commodities  new,  especially  where  the  buyer 
hath  no  great  skill,  whence  he  must  needs  be  cheated ;  you  give  it 
him  upon  your  word,  though  it  is  not  worth  a  straw. 

XVIII.  Ye  seamen  and  skippers,  how  do  you  lire  at  sea?  Take 
up  yOur  anchors  in  the  name  of  God,  and  in  the  same  name  yon 
ought  to  spread  your  sails.  When  the  merchants  grow  rich,  pre* 
sendy  they  must  have  great  ^rdens,  with  delicate  houses  for  plea, 
sure,  where  they  may  treat  dbeir  rich  acquaintance :  If  they  give  at 
anytime  something  to  the  poor,  in  their  houses,  or  in  the  hospitals^ 
it  b  not  much.  When  they  begin  to  be  merry  at  their  feasts,  then 
the  next  Ascourse  is  about  their  incomes :  I  liare  a  ship  at  sea,  sidth 
one,  so  mnch  I  get  by  this  iFoyage.  Wretched  man !  Thou  talkest 
of  thy  gain,  but  dost  not  pray  to  God ;  thou  mindest  thy  pleasure  ; 
tlion  driest  with  the  great  ones  in  the  country ;  sometimes  tfion 
goest  abroad  thyself,  uid  courtiers  do  cheat  thee;  then,  then  thou 
carsest,  because  thou  canst  not  recover  it.  In  trayelUng.  men  meet 
with  variety  of  people.  Sometimes  thou  hast  an  old  mistrese^her 
thou  goest  to  visit,  and  after  that  hast  the  confidence  to  ask.  Why 
thy  sUp  was  lost  at  sea?  (he  that  hath  an  honest  wife,  let  him  outo 
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aittcli  of  fa«T,  for  she  is  «  rare  j«we1i)  The  seamen,  wh«ii  Aey  cone 
to  'riiOre  any  where,  nothing  but  drinking  and  carbusing  all  night 
'Will  ierve  them,  and  th^  giMs  mafit  gO  roond,  and  that  is  their  way 
of  living ;  and  from  hetice  come  those  many  misfortunes  at  sea. 

XIX.  Ye  doctors  of  the  civil  law,  prdctors,  and  adrcwates,  it  is 
needless  to  expound  any  thing  tO  you  out  of  the  scripture,  you  are 
better  scholars  than  I.  Psal.  xwu  it  is  written,  I  have  set  the  Lord 
aivrays  before  me:  This  is  worth  your  thinking  of;  foilEhere  may  be 
men  among  you,  who  lore  to  shear  the  sheep,  so  long  as  there  -is 
any  wool  upon  them;  many  of  you  are  squint-eyed,  looking  for  the 
hand  that  comes  with  a  bribe ;  which  is  a  thing  that  doth  more  with 
you,  than  the  greatest  justice  Of  the  cause  that  is  before  yon.  May 
be,  therfe  Is  one  in  fifty  who  contents  himself  with  half  so  much  as 
another  man  takes*  The  Holy  Ghost  direct  your  hearts,  that  you 
may  mind  your  neighbour's  good  and  welfare  more,  for  that  is  to 
act  Hke  christians. 

XX.  Ye  drunkards,  ranters,  and  blasphemers,  and  underminers 
of  yoibritf^ghbours,  who  give  ill  counsel  to  their  ruin.     Ye  whore« 
Blatters  and  gamesters,  ye  haughty  and  wrathful  men,  I  pray  God  send 
you  some  sparks  of  his  grace,  that  you  may  smite  your  breasts,  as 
the  publican  in  the  temple.     I  hope  you  will  consider  the  text  we 
read  in  the  holy  scriptures,  Rev.  xviii.  7 ;  where  it  is  said  of  Baby* 
Ion,  how  much  she  hath  glorified  herself,  and  lived  deliciously,  so 
much  torment  and  sorrow  give  her^     From  hence,  divines  do  infer, 
tiiat  every  sin  will  meet  with  a  peculiar  punishment  in  hell,'  and, 
consequently,  a  proud  and  haughty  man  will  have  the  honour  of  be^ 
lug  tormented  first,  or  before  others,  or  will  be  trampled  on  by 
others.    The  voluptuous  will  have  a  imp  of  gall  given  him ;  a  drunk.« 
ard  be  plagued  with  an  infinite  thirst,  Luke  xvi.  24.    The  unchaste 
person,  with  putrefaction  and  worms,  which  shall  break  forth  at  the 
members  whereby  he  hath  sinned,  Eccl.  xix.  3.     A  slanderer,  with 
serpents  and  scorpions.  There  were  some  comfort  in  it,  if  there  might 
be  an  end  of  this,  bat,  as  the  tree  falls,  so  it  will  lie,  whether  it  fall 
towards  the  south,  or  towards  the  north,  saith  Solomon,  E€cl.  xi.  3« 
•o  that  no  change  of  their  torment  is  to  be  expected.     The  damned 
san  get  no  comfort,  no  ease,  no  mitigation  of  their  pain :    If  they 
could  but  have  hopes  of  a  drop  of  water .  hanging  at  a  finger's  end, 
Luke  xvi.  34,  this  might  yet  refresh  them.    Rev.  xiv.  Itl,  it  is  said, 
vThey  have  no  rest  day  nor  night,  but  their  shame  and  pain  shaUlast 
forever.    The  smoke  of  their  torment  shall  rise  for  ever;  read  the 
aforesaid  place,  though  you  never  read  or  considered  it  before ;  the 
door  of 'grace  is  yet  open.    Ye  drunkards  and  whoremongers,  ye  cvy^ 
l«t  us  be  merry,  for  who  i^nows  how  long  we  are  to  live?    When 
thou  readest,  Prov.Ti.'ll.    So  shall  thy  poverty  como'asonetJuit 
travelleth,  and  thy  want-as  an  armed  man;  do  not  takein  thy  meat 
and  drink  like  b€»sts,  but  with  consideration  of  the  siiperalMiiidant 
and  almighty  goodness  and  mercy  of  God.    Tit.i.  15.  lT-im;iv.  4, 
4»  Prev.  iv.  17.  Ecclesiasticus  xxxi.  21.  Lukexxi.  34.    For  God^ 
l^fce  readtlpese  chapters,  and  you  will  see  what  hazard  you  ruir  in 
living  in  the  world,  :a8  if.  thei^  were  ndther.  heaven  uorbe(i^    There 
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9Sfi  too  many,  God  knows,  tbat  belieTe  all  things  alike.  Let  up 
confess  our  sins,  and  say,  Help,  Lord  and  Father,  who  art  good  to 
fU,  and  givest  to  all,  that  we  may  walk  in  newness  of  life,  and  bo 
lealous  of  good  works,  to  thy  glory,  and  the  joy  of  angels,  th^ 
love  and  edification  of  onr  neighbour,  and  the  devil's  envy,  that  wo 
laay,  at  last,  obtain  the  end  of  our  faith,  the  salvation  of  our  souls; 
and  hear  the  chearful  voice,  Matth.  xxv.  21,  Well  done,  good  and 
6uthful  servant,  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will 
Bttke  thee  ruler  over  many  things,  enter  thou  into  thy  ma3tpr's  jpy* 

Great  healer  of  the  wounds  sin  makes 
In  hearts  with  grief,  and  tears  oppress'd, 
O !  how  my  sonl  doth  pine  away 
With  dolours  great,  and  hard  to  bear  ? 
Almighty  Sa;viour,  take  thou  me, 
And  let  me  in  thy  wounds  be  safe ; 
Then,  then,  it  will  be  well  with  me, 
My  soul,  my  flesh,  shall  rest  in  thee, 

Jonah  iii.  6, 7.  l}te  king  of  Ninereh,  and  all  his  people,  humbled 
thoroftlveB,  pot  on  sackcloth,  and  ^at  in  ashes.  Let  us  put  on  the 
pLnaent  of  loTe,  of  true  repentance,  and  sorrow  for  our  manifold 
iins  which  we  have  committed,  and,  through  the  grace  of  God,  we 
shall  obtaiD  deliverance  from  all  our  sins ;  for  which  deliverance  I 
praise  htqi*  I  do  already  feel  the  Almighty  God  in  my  soul,  and, 
ihovi^  I  had  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  upon  my  back,  yet  that 
good,  tbat  gracious  God,  would  not  let  me  sink  under  that  burden^ 
rsaln  cxxx.  Though  our  sins  are  multiplied,  yet  God's  mercy  if 
fv  greater ;  his  helping  hand  is  not  limited.  Let  the  hurt  that  hatb 
been  done  be  neyer  so  great,  still  be  is  the  good  shepherd,  who  wil^ 
iedeem  Israel  from  all  his  troubles  and  transgressions.  I  blesf 
God,  wbo  hath  brought  me  to  a  sense  of  my  sins ;  nay,  I  am  so 
well  satisfied,  praised  be  his  name,  that,  though  I  might  have  half 
the  world's  goods,  I  would  not  desire  to  live  longer.  I  have  ha^ 
little  comfort  m  this  world:  now  and  then  a  body  is  upon  tho 
water,  by  and  by  in  a  storm ;  even  by  land  the  joumies  are  long 
imd  tedious.  How  soon  doth  sickness  oppress  us  ?  no  man  is  se. 
care  of  this  life.  Though  a  man  be  above  an  enemy,  yet  there  19 
no  reet.  Emperors  and  kings  rise  in  the  morning  fresh  and  sound;, 
but  the  least  change  of  air  throws  them  down,  suod  they  must  wait 
lor  tbe  help  of  God  as  well  as  beggars.  Let  us  therefore  say,  with 
Jesns  Syrach,  Man,  think  of  thy  end,  and  thou  wilt  never  sin; 
and,  to  do  so^  the  Lord  Jesns  grant  as  his  grace,  for  in  this  I  hava 
ikikd  frequently. 

XXL  Te  tradesmen  and  artificers,  I  will  make  but  this  simple 
fe«M»oistrance  to  you.  Many  of  you  complain,  that  you  labour  day 
nA  night,  yet  yon  can  get  nothing:  it  is  not  your  labour  altogether, 
hvi  God's  blesaing  tiwt  is  to  hfi  regarded.  For  Christ  saith,  Thou 
^hak  sanctify  the  ^bbath ;  and,  op  t|iat  day,  go  diligently  to  the 
Af  Qod*    Tbm  fb^lt  jiot  swear  or  curie,  neither  thou,  nor 
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tiijr  wife,  nor  children,  nor  family.  Ton  should  not  «p«nd  so  mnch 
dme  as  you  do  in  taverns,  for  there  you  ordinarily  stay  till  mid. 
night  And  ye  bakers,  brewers,  and  butchers,  sell  as  you  mean 
to  answer  it  to  Grod;  for  the  magistrates  are  apt  to  connire  at  you 
vpon  the  account  of  friendship,  or  some  other  relation,  but  this 
ahould  not  be.  On  Sunday  morning,  Instead  of  your  cups  of 
brandy,  you  should  take  a  prayer-book  in  your  hands,  and  out  of 
that  Instruct  your  children :  Look  into  Psal.  cxxii.  I  was  glad,  salth 
Darid,  when  they  said  unto  me,  let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
Our  feet  shall  stand  within  thy  gates,  O  thou  house  of  God !  If  any 
of  you  fall  into  poverty  or  sickness,  you  that  are  their  neighbours 
set  them  up  again;  you  need  not  fear  that  this  brotherly  lo?e  will 
make  you  Anabaptists.  Cloath  yourselves  and  children,  according 
to  your  state  and  condition;  give  to  the  poor  according  to  your  abL 
lity,  and  that  is  your  blessing ;  for,  by  this  means,  you  will  want 
nothing  that  is  necessary  here  on  earth. 

XXil.  And  now,  ye  prisoners,  how  do  vou  behave  yourselves  in 
prison  ?  Keep  close  to  the  word  of  God,  and  yon  will  receive 
peace  and  comfort :  Do  not  you  read,  Isa.  liiL  4.  He  hath  surely 
born  our  griefs,  and  carried  our  sorrows :  Be  was  stricken,  and 
smitten  of  God,  and  afflicted :  See  what  he  saith,  Mark  xiv*  34. 
My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  dea^.  This,  said 
Christ,  at  that  time,  when,  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  Jia 
suffered  himself  to  be  imprisoned  and  bound.  Was  not  that  an 
exceeding  great  love,  which  Christ  hath  expressed  to  all  mankind  ? 
Greater  love  he  could  not  shew.  And  this  he  did,  that  we  might 
think  of  him,  when  any  of  us  are  taken  prisoners.  Let  such  « 
one  examine  himself,  for  what  reason  he  is  imprisoned ;  if  he  find 
himself  innocent,  let  him  have  patience,  let  him  not  curse ;  if  ho 
find  himself  guilty,  let  him  pray  diligently ;  if  the  crime  be  great 
and  heinous,  let  him  pray  the  oftener,  and  send  up  his  sight  every 
moment  to  God,  and  he  will  turn  all  things  to  his  advantage. 
Christ,  our  Lord,  when  he  was  taken  prisoner  (though  we  are 
not  to  be  compared  with  him)  said,  JVfatth.  xxvl.  42,  Abba,  Ftu 
ther,  not  what  I  will,  but  what  thou  wilt.  Behold  here  his 
mighty  love,  wherewith  he  hath  loved  us,  when  we  were  jet  his 
enemies!  He  suffered  himself  to  be  imprisoned;  this  is  no  small 
comfort  for  you  when  you  lie  in  a  prison;  for  which  reason, 
consider  seriously  of  it ;  but  take  heed  you  do  not  curse  In  pri. 
•on;  do  not  break  forth  into  wrath  and  anger;  be  patient, 
confide  in  God,  who  will  support  you  in  all  things,  if  you  call 
upon  him.  Use  no  threatenings,  that,  in  case  you  come  off,  you 
will  remember  the  persons  that  have  been  the  cause  of  your  im* 
Ijrisonment*  This  makes  your  case  but  worse :  commit  revenge  te 
God,  for  thou  art  not  permitted  to  be  thine  own  revenger:  for  he 
that  judges  shall  be  judged.  The  law  of  Gt>d  and  man  condemns 
'these  things;  he  that  sins  much  must  repent  much;  this  is  God*a 
order,  who  can  truly  say  of  himself,  as  it  is  in  John  xiv,  I  am  the 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.  And,  if  he  be  the  way.  we  cannot 
ponaibly  err  if  we  follow  him  j  if  he  be  the  truth,  we  cannot  pos. 
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■iblj  be  4eceiTed  by  Mm;  if  he  be  the  life;  wecinnot  possibly 
come  by  aoy  thing  that  i$  hurtful.  If  your  flesh  and  blood  be 
Btraitened  io  prison  by  the  temptations  of  the  devil ;  if  the  chains 
and  shackles  press  hard  upon  you,  remember  the  crown  of  thorns 
which,  our  Redeemer  bore,  and  without  any  guilt  of  his  own. 
Matth,  xi.  38,  it  is  written,  Come  to  me  all  ye  who  are  weary 
and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  refresh  you ;  and  let  this  be  for  your 
comfort.  Nor  is  it  enough  that  a  man  is  laden  with  bonds  and 
chains,  for  that  is  only  a  temporal  punishment ;  you  must,  at  the 
same  time,  take  your  hearts  prisoners  by  the  word  of  God.  Sigh, 
therefore,  with  DaTid,  and  say, 

*  Xook  not  upon  my  sins,  O  Grqd, 

Make  pure  my  heart,  make  clean  my  soul  i 

A  new  gloss  on  my  spirit  set. 

And  from  thy  presence  chase  me  not. 

Thy  holy  spirit  grant  thou  me. 

With  peace  and  health  refresh  thou  me, 

To  please  thee,  make  me  willing,  I^rd  I    Amen^ 

Thus  ought  men  to  live  in  prison,  upon  which,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  remission  of  sins  must  necessarily  follow, 

XXIII.  I  had  almost  forgotten  the  common  soldiery,  which  I 
would  not  willingly  do,  for  there  is  great  philosophy  to  be  found 
among  them,  i,  e.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world,  but  you  may 
find  it  among  soldiers :  You  find  learned  and  unlearned,  good  ana 
bad,  holy  and  profligate  men*;  you  find  some  who  really  aim  at 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  others  who  suffer  theiiiselves  to  be  blinded 
hy  the  devil,  and  live  according  to  his  will :  nay,  many  strangers, 
which  no  man  knows  who  they  are  \  one  fears  God,  another  bias* 
phemes  him.  .  In  a  word,  you  have  among  the  soldiers  pious  and 
impious  men ;  and,  if  a  soldier  leads  a  good  life,  it  may  be  said  to 
be  stricter  than  a  capuchin's ;  but  such  a  one  is  a  creature  very 
despicable,  j^  more  or  less,  according  to  the  country  he  lives  in. 
"Whenan  enemy  knocks  at  your  gates,  ye  great  ones,  and  you  can 
but  get  soldiers,  you  rejoice  exceedingly ;  but,  if  God  give  you 
peace  again,  I  am  sure  you  have  no  command  from  him,  that  they, 
who  have  served  you  faithfully,  should  be  cashiered  and  sent  away 
without  pay,  and  those,  which  stay  behind,  should  scarce  have 
bread  enough  to  eat.  I  suppose  they  are  creatures  created  of  God, 
and  redeemed  as  well  as  you ;  he,  that  wrongs  them,  wrongs  Grod 
in  heaven :  here  I  must  die  for  a  roan's  fortune,  with  whom  I  never 
changed  a  word  all  my  life ;  for  a  woman,  which  I  never  saw : 
nay,  for  a  man  that  is  dead,  whom  I  never  had  a  view  of :  And 
^re  not  these  three  very  great  things?  I  leave  it  to  every -man*a 
consideration.  It  would  grieve  a  man,  I  confess,  it  is  a  little 
hard;  yet  be  it  as  God  pleases,  I  hare  intirely  resigned  myself  te 
his  will.  And  now  I  will  tell  you  all  that  i  have  loved  in  the 
TTprld :  next  io  God  and  his  holy  precepts,  I  have  loved  my  ne^sh. 

•  tUf  to  iprtaT  a  Splrltwl  Hymn  need  In  Uie  Latheraa  Chiucli. 
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• 

hovLT  till  the  Tate  taisfdrtnne  befd  ine:  thnre  eref  liftd  a  great 
fancy  to  travel,  and  from  a  child  have  had  inclinations  to  be  a  soU 
dier ;  which  desire,  as  that  of  travelling,  hath  yet  much  decrease^ 
With  time.  A  courtier's  life  I  never  much  affected,  because  the 
court  is  generally  crouded  with  a  sort  of  politicians,  vrhich  are  ntf 
better  than  dissemblers.  A  learned  and  experienced  man  I  always 
had  a  very  great  esteem  for,  whether  he  were  rich  or  poor,  for  I 
hkre  met  with  both  sorts.  Lastly,  I  hare  had  a  peculiar  love  for 
three  things,  yet  hav^  been  most  miserably  cheated  by  them ;  yea^ 
these  three  were  instruments  I  made  use  of,  that  day  I  came  into 
the  late  misfortune.  I  thought  I  had  an  excellent  friend  in  the 
captain,  but  have  been  sadly  deceived  in  him,  and  seduced  by  hims 
that  is  one  thing.  Secondly,  I  have  been  no  hater  of  women,  and 
here  also  I  have  been  cheated.  I  have  also  had  a  great  love  for 
horses,  and,  when  that  late  misfortune  began,  was  upon  the  back 
of  one. 

Let  every  pious  christian  take  a  view  of  the  world ;  let  him  love 
nothing  that  is  in  the  world,  but  God  alone.  Let  him  do  no  wrong  } 
nay,  let  hivti  not  permit  another  person  to  do  that  which  he  can 
hinder,  especially  where  the  poor  and  meaner  sort  are  concerned ; 
and  he  'that  is  rich^  let  him  look  to  it,  that  he  may  communicate 
to  the  poor  heartily ;  and  let  him  do  the  same  to  the  sick,  and  to 
distressed  families,  and  to  strangers.  The  recompence  God  will 
^ve,  who  is  so  far  from  forgetting  such  works,  that  he  will  reward 
tiiem  a  hundred.fold,  Grieve  no  man  who  is  already  grieved,  fop 
tt  ii  sinful.  Rejoice  not  over  any  man's  misfortune,  for,  before  % 
day  be  past,  you  may  come  to  some  sad  accident.  tA.e  heed  yoa 
do  not  speak  ill  of  Crod :  and  take  no  false  oath. 

Yesterday  I  wbs  at  uie  last  sermon  which  I  am  like  to  heat 
in  this  world ;  the  preacher  was  an  Englishman,  and  a  doctor  of 
divinity,  his  name  Burnet ;  and  I  take  God  to  witness,  that  in  thii 
iermon  my  sinful  heart  was  opened,  and  received  great  comfort 
from  it.  The  text  was  as  follows :  Christ  Jesus  ctfme  not  to  call 
the  righteouk,  but  sinners  to  repentance.  O  joy  above  all  joy  1  O 
comfortable  promise  I  O  sweet  recreation  of  my  soul  \  Nay,  no. 
thing  can  be  found,  that  tends  more  to  a  poor  sinner's  comfortj^ 
than  this  comfortable  promise.  If^  therefore,  Christ  Jesus  came 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  without  doubt,  he  is  come  for  my 
fake  too.  Therefore^  O  my  sikis,  why  do  ye  trouble  mef  JesuS 
Christ  is  hete,  who  will  take  you  away  from  me.  Sing  and  rejoice^ 
O  my  soul,  with  Jacob,  Gen,  xaxii.  10.  I  am  less  than  the  least 
of  all  diy  mercies,  and  the  truth  thou  hast  shewn  unto  thy  servant. 
With  David  we  will  say,  2  Sam.  vii.  19.  What  am  I,  Lord,  and 
What  is  myihther'0  house,  that  thou  hast  brought  me  thus  far^ 
With  the  Virgin  Mar^,  we  will  say,  Luke  i.  47.  My  soul  magni^ 
ies  the  Lord,  and  m^  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  the  God  of  my  salnui 
lion ;  for  he  hath  done  great  things  for  me,  and  holy  is  his  name. 

And  here,  you  great  commanders,  give  tne  leave  to  present  yon 
with  this  humble  inpplicatlon,  that  you  would  not  take  it  ill,  be^ 
l»us^  this  writiiig  comes  to  ^ou  ^  9^  liomel^  stUe^  jret  it  is  yenDe^ 
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%  good  iatrat,  and  that  is  enough  t  because  I  am  neither  di» 
vine,  nor  philosopher,  bat  have,  by  professioD,  been  a  soldier.  I 
hare  written  things  in  very  coarse  language ;  yet,  I  hope^  no  pioiu 
man  will  think  ill  of  it.  I  ha?e  writtei^  nothing  but  what  I  havo 
seen  with  mine  own  eyes ;  I  grant,  you  are  not  all  such  persons^  as 
my  writing  seems  to  make  out,  yetj  must  confess,  that  I  have  known 
abundance  of  snch,  but  will  not  call  them  by  their  names.  1  ani 
sorry  I  have  sees  so  much,  and  haTe  not  eschewed  that  evil,  which 
hath  at  la^t  brought  me  to  shame  before  the  world. 

XXiV.  I  shall,  in  the  last  pUce,  briefly  acquaint  you  with  mjf 
course  of  life.  About  twenty*seren  years  ago,  my  father,  of  blessed 
memory,  sent  me  ont  o£  Sweden  to  frermany,  where,  for  twa 
Tears  together,  I  wait  to  schooL  Two  years  after  that,  came  Hbm 
Muscovites,  which  obliged  U9  to  fly  back  to  Sweden.  About  twenty^ 
time  years  ago,  I  left  Sweden,  and  went  to  Pomerania,  where  I 
senrcd  the  Elector  of  Brandenburgh  a  quarter  of  a  year;  from 
thence  I  went  through  Poland,  towards  the  German  Emperor'a 
dominions.  From  Bohemia,  I  travelled  into  the  Netherlands,  from 
thence  into  France ;  from  France  again  into  the  Netherlands  with 
the  army.  After  the  peace,  I  went  back  to  Bohemia,  Austria,  aad 
Hungary,  and  after  that  again  to  the  NetherLinds,  where  I  staid 
eight  years ;  from  thoice  I  went  farther,  to  Holland,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Poland,  and  then  to  HoUtein,  which  was  in  the  yeM 
1681.     During  tiiese  thirteen  years,  I  have  beea  a  papist  twelva 

Cirs,  because  I  was  commonly  all  that  time  in  popish  territories ; 
t  in  Holstein,  in  the  year  1681,  I  turned  again  to  the  Lutheran 
religion,  in  which  I  was  bom,  and  baptised,  and  {n  that,  God 
willing,  I  mean  to  die.  I  could  no  longer  bear  with  the  popish 
religion,  because  of  their  many  saints  and  intercessors,  There  it 
no  religion  comes  nearer  to  mine,  than  that  of  the  protestants  iii: 
Engl^iid;  God  grant  they  may  live  in  peace  with  the  c^vinists  ta 
prevent  quarrels,  and  in  opposition  to  the  papists. 

Ah !  my  dear  Jesus,  look  upon  me  with  the  eyes  of  thy  mercy^ 
and  chasten  me  not  according  to  my  desert.     I  firmly  hope,  thott 
wilt  not  dismiss  my  broken  contrite  heart  without  a  blessing,  th* 
Father,  because  thon  didst  bespeak  the  poor  thief  upon  the  croaB| 
with  these  comfortable  words:  This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in 
Paradise.    O  Jesa !  Let  me  also  hear  this  word,  and  my  soul  will 
be  safe.     I  will  not  cease  praying  to  the  very  last,  and  to  say^ 
]U>rd  Jestt,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit,    xhese  shall  \)% 
my  last  words,  and  when  I  can  speak  no  more,  O  Lord  Jesn,  thoa 
wilt  accept  of  my  sighs,  for  I  believe  that  thou  earnest  into  th» 
world  to  save  sinners,  of  whom  I  am  chief.     Now,  Lord  Jesu^ 
strengthen  me  in  all  my  sufferings.    Thou  sayest,  come  to  m^  all 
ye  who  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  refresh  you.    In  thii 
faiths  at  thy  command,  I  am  come,  but  altogether  unworthy ;  O 
iMvi  Jesu,  heal  thou  me,  for  thou  art  the  true  physician  of  soidl^ 
Yet,  Lord  Jesu,  I  confess,  that  at  present  I  feel  great  refreshmew^ 
In  my  sinful  heart     I  am  as  an  i^rmed  man,  who  goes  against  hii 
enemy,  and  will  not  draw  back  one  step,  iMiit  fight  conregeoudyt 
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Now,  Lord  Jesu,  thou  hast  armed  me  with  a  stedfast  faith  and  con. 
fidence  in  thee.  Grant  me,  Lord  Jesu,  that  I  may  be  thanliful 
for  this  great  mercy  and  goodness ;  let  me  wrestle  boldly,  and  presi 
through,  life  and  death.     Hallelttfah, 

Let  me  say,  Lord  Jesu,  with  St.  Paul,  If  God  be  for  us,  who  cah 
be  against  us  ?  Nay,  he  hath  not  spared  his  own  son,  but  hath 
giyen  him  for  our  sins.  Who  will  accuse  the  elect  of  Grod  ?  It  is 
God  that  justifies.  Who  will  condemn  ?  It  is  Christ  that  died,  who 
sits  at  the  right-hand  of  God,  and  intercedes  for  us.  Wh*  shiill  se^ 
parate  us  from  the  lore  of  God  ?  Shall  trouble,  shall  anguish,  shall 
persecution,  shall  hunger,  shall  natLedness,  shall  peril,  or  the 
sword  ?  as  it  is  written  by  David,  Psalm  xriii.  28.  The  Lord  make 
my  darkness  light ;  and  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  wash  me  and 
purify  me  from  all  my  sins.     Amen^  Jesu,  Amen,  Amen. 

Whatever  state  or  dignity  a  true  christian  is  of,  he  must  not 
make  light  of  prayer,  or  think,  I  can  pray  to-morrow,  and  this 
business  I  must  do  to-day.  Ah!  Christian,  let  thy  business  be 
rather  laid  aside,  except  thy  fellow-christian  should  be  in  the  pangs 
or  death,  or  thy  house  should  be  on  fire,  for  these  things  may  cause 
more  than  ordinary  trouble.  Neglect  not  the  service  of  God,  O 
my  son,  nor  the  festivals  of  the  church,  for  I  can  tell,  what  will  be 
the  effect  of  that  neglect.  In  a  word,  nothing  should  have  so  much 
of  your  care,  as  the  exercise  of  prayer,  and  going  to  the  house  of 
God,  where  you  must  not  sit  idle,  but  work  in  the  vineyard,  that; 
you  may  receive  your  penny,  which  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  wilt 
at  last  give.  Consider  this,  for  Christ's  sake.  Amen^  Amen,  VLy 
sweet  Jesu.     Amen. 

XXV.  And  now  I  will  let  you  know  how  I  came  io  that  late 

misfortune  here  in  London.     About  the  end  of  October  last  1  came 

to  London,  and  lodged  in  the  city,  near  the  Royal  Exchange,  in 

Broadstreet,  in  the  Dutch  Ordinary,  at  the  sign  of  the  City  of 

Amsterdam.     When  I  had  been  there  about  a  month,  a  gentlemas 

came  to  lo<lge  there,  who  called  himself  Vallicks,  but  his  name  is 

Trats :  he  and  I  began  to  be  acquainted :  at  last  he  told  me  he  had 

a  request  to  me ;  to  whom  I  replied,  that,  to  the  utmost  of  my 

ppwer,  he  might  command  me.    To  this  he  said,  that  he  had  a 

quarrel  with  a  gentleman,  and  desired  me  io  be  his  second.     I  told 

him  without  any  consideration,  I  would.     A  fortnight  after,  he 

told  me,  that  it  was  good  living  thereabouts;  and  if  I  would  take 

a  lodging  in  that  place,  during  the  four  weeks  he  should  stay  in 

London,  he  would  pay  for  me.     Hereupon  he  took  four  servants; 

-sometimes  he  was  for  marrying,  sometimes  for  fighting ;  and  if  be 

could  get  one,  who  would  kill  the  gentleman,  he  said  he  would 

give  him  two-hundred,  nay,  three-hundred  dollars.    There  it  rested 

for  a  while.     He  dismissed  two  of  his  servants,  and  was  going  for 

France,  or  Holland.    The  two  servants  continued  without  places. 

Six  days  after,  I  took  leave  of  my  acquaintance ;  and  after  my  things 

had  been  two  days  on  shipboard,  I  went  to  the  Lutheran  churc^ 

where  I  received  a  letter  from  Captain  Yrats,    Q  uiihappy  letter ! 

The  contents  were  as  follow ; 
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I  un  sorrf  I  coald  not  hare  the  honour  to  take  my  Ica^e  of  you; 
trat  be  it  all  to  your  adfantage,  I  am  going  for  France,  yet  hare 
not  as  yet  a  certain  commiMion.  In  the  mean  while,  be  pleased  to 
continne,  either  at  Mr.  Block's,  or  the  City  of  Amsterdam,  where 
I  win  not  fail-  to  pay  for  all,     1  am,  your  obliged  servant, 

De  Vrats,  alias  De  Vallicks. 

After  I  had  read  this  unhappy  letter,  I  changed  my  resolution, 
and  stayed  here,  and  fetched  my  things  from  the  ship,  and  went  to 
lod^  in  Blackmore-street.  About  ten  weeks  after  he  returns  to 
London,  sends  for  me,  and  I  came;  and  himself  took  a  lodging  in 
Westminster,  where  I  was  with  him ;  and  the  count  himself  lay  one 
night  in  the  captain's  and  my  lodging.  The  captain  then  asked  me, 
how  Thynn  did  ?  I  told  him  J  could  not  tell,  for  I  had  nerer  seen 
him.  Thereupon  he  told  me,  I  must  see  now,  how  to  order  it, 
that  I  may  come  at  him,  if  I  could  get  but  some  stout  fellows. — Do 
yoa  know  no  Frenchmen  about  town,  or  what  other  people  there 
k  ?  I  said,  I  would  see.  Then  he  added,  cotfld  not  one  get  an 
Italian,  who  might  dispatch  him,  I  would  gtre  him  three  or  four, 
hundred  dollars?  I  said,  I  knew  none.  Hereupon  he  got  four 
brace  of  pistols,  three  little  ones,  and  one  brace  of  great  ones. 
The  great  ones,  and  one  brace  of  little  ones,  he  had'by  him  before, 
and  two  long  swords ;  and  then  said,  now  he  is  a  dead  man.  He 
prayed  me  to  cause  two  poniards  to  be  made,  whereof  he  gave  me 
the  draught,  but  I  would  not  do  it.  And  now  he  had  a  mind  \q 
draw  in  a  great  many  more.  At  last  I  had  a  Tery  strange  ominous 
dream.  He  saw  I  was  musing,  and  tiien  asked  me,  what  I  ailed  ? 
I  told  him  ;  and  he  laughed,  saying,  there  was  no  heed  \f^  be  given  to 
dreams;  yet  the  dream  proved  too  true.  Now,  I  saw,  he  was 
resolved  to  kill  him ;  when,  therefore,  he  importuned  me  to  engage 
more  men  in  the  busfness,  I  told  him,  what  can  you  do  with  so 
many  people,  cannot  you  take  three  horses,  you  will  have  use  for 
no  more?  Hereupon  he  fetched  out  money,  and  on  the  Friday, 
before  the  murder  was  done,  he  bought  three  horses.  On  Sunday 
following,  he  told  me,  I  shall '  get  a  brave  fellow  (that  was  the  mL 
serable  Polonian)  who  came  to  town  on  Friday,  and  the  Sunday 
after  he  killed  the  gentleman  (according  to  order  from  his  master, 
and  you  know  who  his  master  was)  myself  being,  then,  alas !  in 
the  company.  Half  an  hour  past  four,  the  gentleman  went  by  in 
his  chariot  before  our  window.  Thereupon  we  went  for  the  horses, 
and  afterwitrd  rid  toward  the  Pall.Mall,  where  we  met  the  gentleman 
in  his  chariot.  I  rid  before  the  coach,  the  captain  went  close  by  it, 
and  then  cried,  Ao/d,  and  shewed  the  Polonian  the  man  in  the 
coach ;  who  thereupon  gave  fire,  and  shot  four  or  five  bullets  into 
bis  body.  They  say  he. lived  till  next  morning,  and  then  died. 
On  Monday  following  we  were  all  taken  prisoners,  and  now  must 
die  too ;  we  have  yet  four  days  to  live.  The  great  God  pardon  us 
this  sin,  for  Christ's  sake,  jfmen^  For  I  repent  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart,  that  in  my  old  age,  to  which  I  was  advanced  with 
honour^  I  should  come  to  this  disaster:  but  it  is  done,  and  cannot 
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be  remedied.    It  is  written,  the  days  of  our  years  are  few,  and^ 
when  we  come  to  our  best  age^  it  is  then  but  lilboiir  a«d  scvrow* 

MEMORANDUM. 

The  letter  the  Captain  shewed  me  one  day,  was  io  this  purpose) 

^  1  have  given  Captain  Yrats  full  commission  to  dispose  of  the 
'  places  of  captain,  or  lieatenant,  to  whomsoe?er  he  shall  find  ca. 
^  pable  of  it.* 

So  far  1  read  the  letter ;  fire  lines  lower  stood  these  words,  six* 
handred  dollars,  which  was  not  the  captain's  hand,  or  writing,  it 
was  High-Dutch.  I,  seeing  the  letter,  threw  it  down  upon  the  table;, 
but  he  put  it  up,  and,  underneath  th^  letter,  was  signed  Conings^ 
mark.  Thus  much  I  saw,  but  made  no  farther  reflections  upon  &e 
letter,  because,  God  knows,  I  was  blinded. 

Another  memorandum  I  hare  forgot  in  the  papers,  which,  after 
my  death,  are  like  \xi  be  published,  viz.  It  hath  been  twice  in  my 
thoughts,  w1  en  Captain  Yrats  was  in  Holland,  to  go  and  tell  Mr, 
Thynn  what  the  captain  intended  against  him,  but  I  still  forgot.   , 

I  desire  the  doctor,  in  case  any  thing  of  the  captain's  writings 
should  come  abroad,  to  compare  what  he  saith  with  my  confessions^ 
and  to  consider  one  with  the  other.  Give  unto  Caesar  the  thii^ 
that  are  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's.  I  hope 
I  shall  go  with  the  publican  into  the  temple  of  God  ;  I  am  a  great 
sinner,  yet  God's  mercy  is  greater,  wherein  I  trust ;  nor  will  Christ 
therefore  refuse  a  soul,  though  the  body  is  hanged  up  by  the  world. 
My  lords,  ye  judges,  I  do  wish  you  all  happiness;  I  confess  you 
have  a  weighty  office.  God  give  you  his  grace,  that  you  may  neither 
add  to,  nor  diminish  from  a  cause.  You  have  seen  how  I  liave  ex^ 
posed  all  my  failings,  and  that  openly,  to  God,  and  to  the  whole 
world,  because  others  may  take  warning  by  me,  whom  I  leave  be« 
hind  me  in  the  world.  I  beg  of  God,  that  people  may  consider  thi8| 
my  poor  writing,  the  effect  of  the  assistance  of  God's  spirit,  an4 
the  desire  of  a  pious  souU 

The  captain  desired  me,  that  I  would  cause  two  da^g^ers  to  be 
made,  because  at  first  it  was  resolved,  we  should  (all  upon  Mr, 
Thynn  on  foot,  and  he  would  have  had  some  Italian,  or  another,  to 
thrust  them  into  Mr.  Thynn's  body ;  yet  I  neither  looked  out  for 
a  man,  fit  for  that  purpose,  nor  would  I  cause  those  daggers  to  ba 
made.  The  musquetoon,  or  the  gun,  I  fetched  indeed,  but  it  wat 
out  of  a  house,  which  the  captain  described  to  me.  The  holy  pas^ 
Bion  of  Jesus  Christ  preserve  me ;  the  innocent  blood  of  oar  Lord 
strengthen  me ;  the  pure  blood,  that  flowed  from  his  side,  wash  me  ^ 
the  great  pain  of  Jesus  Christ  heal  me,  and  take  away  the  deadly 
wounds  of  my  soul. 

O  bountiful  Jesu,  hear  me;  hide  me  in  thy  holy  wounds;  front 
thy  compassionate  heart,  let  there  flow  into  my  wicked  heart  mercy 
comfort,  strengtii,  and  pardon  of  all  my  sins,  ' 

My  Lord,  and  my  God,  if  I  have  but  thy  most  holy  passion  an<) 
death  in  my  soul,  netther  heaven  nor  earth  can  hurt  ine,    O  Jesu  | 
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I  CT«ep  into  thy  gaping  wounds,  there  I  aiiatl  be  secure,  until  the 
wrath  of  Grod  be  overpast.  O  I/>rd,  let  me  always  adhere  to  thee ; 
keep  off  from  me  all  the  assaults  of  Satan,  in  the  hour  of  iqy  death. 
O  my  dearest  I/>rd  Jesu,  who  hast  spoke  comfortably  to  die  peni« 
tent  sinner  on  the  cross,  call  to  my  dying  heart,  and  speak  comfort 
and  consolation  to  it;  assist  me,  that,  in  my  last  necessity,  through 
thy  help,  I  may  happily  orercome ;  and,  when  I  can  speak  no  more, 
accept  of  my  sighs  in  mercy,  and  let  me  continue  an  heir  of  eternal 
happiness,  for  ^  sake  of  thy  most  holy  blood,  which  thou  hast 
ahed  for  me.  Amen.  Lord  Jesu  Christ,  my  Lord  and  SaTiour^ 
jvneiim     jiittct^, 

O  Jesu,  receive  my  poor  soul  into  thy  hands,  then  shall  I  die 
Ay  sernmt.  My  soul  I  commend  to  thee,  and  tl|^n  I  sh^  feel  no 
piJn  nor  sprrow.    Am^*  Amenr  Amen, 


These  Ejaculations  are  Parts  of  such  Spiritual  Songs,  as  are  usually 

sung  in  the  Lutheran  Churches. 

Mt  wants,  and  my  necessities, 
Sweet  Jesu,'  I  intrust  with  thee ; 
Let  thy  good.will  protect  me.  Lord, 
And  what's  most  wholesome  grant  thou  me^ 

II. 
Christ  is  my  life,  death  is  my  gain, 
|f  God  be  for  me,  I  am  safe. 
,  in. 

My  Lord,  my  God,  O  pity  me, 
With  free,  with  undeserved  grace  t 
O !  think  not  on  my  grievous  sins, 
And  how  I  have  defil'd  my  soul. 
When,  in  my  youthful  days,  I  err»d 
Against  thee,  Lord,  thee  have  I  sinn'd  ; 
I  Sinn'd  then,  and  do  sin  every  day : 

I  Thee  I  intreat,  through  Christ  I  mean, 

I  Who  was  incarnate  for  my  sins. 

IV. 

Consider  not.  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
How  heinous  my  transgressions  are ; 
Let  not  tiiy  precious  name,  O  Lord^ 
^  lost  on  tliis  unworthy  wretch. 
I  Thou^rt  called  a  Saviour,  so  thou  art  { 

WHh  mercy.  Lord,  look  on  my  soul. 
And  make  thy  mercy  sweet  to  me, 
Sweet,  Lord,  to  all  eternity. 

Almighty  Jesus,  son  of  God, 
Who  hut  appeas'd  thy  Father's  wrath, 
I  hide  myself  within  &y  wounds ; 
Thou,  thou,  my  only  comfort  art, 
Amen^  thptt  art,  so  let  it  be. 
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Gm  to  my  (kith,  gire  greater  strength^ 
And  take  from  me  all  doubts  away ; 
What  I  hare  pray'd  for,  give  me,  Lord. 
In  thy  great  nam<>  my  sottl  hath  pray'd, 
And  now  her  joyful  Jmen  sings. 

Ask,  and  ye  shall  have. 


■■i 


THE 

CONCESSION  OF  GEORGE  BORODZ  YCZ, 

THE  FOLONIAN, 
Ms  cwn  Handy  im  PrUoHy  before  hi$  ExecuHen* 


I 


,  GEORGE  BORODZYCZ,  do  here,  in  few  woids,  intend 
to  make  known  to  the  world,  how  I  ^me  into  the  service  of 
Count  Coningsmark.  About  eighteen  months  ago,  1  was  reconu 
mended,  by  letters,  to  the  Quartermaster.General  Kemp  at.  Staden, 
and  from  thence  I  was  to  be  sent  to  the  count  at  Tangier;  but,  by 
reason  of  the  hard  winter,  I  was  stopped,  for  the  «faip,  in  which  I 
was  to  go,  stuck  in  the  ice  in  the  RiTer  Elbe  \  this  made  me  stay 
till  farther  orders,  tn  March  last  I  received  a  letter,  which  ordered 
me  to  go,  and  stay  in  a  mannor,  belonging  to  the  count,  in  the  bi« 
shoprick  of  Bremen,  and  there  expect. new  orders  from  the  count. 
At  last  I  received  a  letter,  with  orders  to  come  by  land  for  Holland ; 
but,  destitute  of  an  opportunity,  I  staid  till  the  twelfth  of  Novenu 
ber,  1681,  an^  then  new  oiders  came,  that  I  ^ould  come  for 
Ekigland  to  the  count's  brother,  where  I  should  fetch  horses,  and 
convey  them  to  Strasburgh;  and,  accordingly,  I  left  Hamburgh  the 
twen^-fourth  of  December,  1681,  and  was  at  sea  till  the  fourth  of 
February,  1682,  When  I  came  to  Ijondon,  I  lay  the  first  night 
in  the  city,  hard  by  the  Royal  Exchange,  atone  Block's,  and  from 
thence  I  was  conducted  to  the  count's  brother,  and  from  thence  to 
the  count  himself,  who  vras  to  be  my  masti^r.  When  I  came  to 
him.  Captain  Vrats  being  with  bim,  my  lord  told  me,  1  should  be 
with  Captain  Vrats  threcrdays,  till  his,  t,  e.  the.count's,  bsiggage  and 
goods  he  had  on  shipboard,  came.  Whereupon  the  captain  said, 
he  would  send  his  man  for  me  tho  next  day,  which  was  Sunday, 
which  he  did  accordingly.  I  went  with  his  man,  and  my  lord 
charged  me,  I  should  do  what  Captain  Vrats  should  order  me  to  do. 
I  went  thereupon  to  my  chamber,  and  said  the  Lord^s  prayer.  On 
Sunday,  about  one  of  the  clock,  came  up  the  captain's  man  for  me, 
and  brought  me  to  the  captain.    When  I  saw  birn^  he  told  me,  il 
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b  well  you  are  come,  for  I  htTe  a  quarret  with  an  English  gentle. 
man ;  I  did  fonnerly  send  him  two  challenges,  but.  he  answered 
them  not ;  whereupon  Count  Coningsmark,  and  myself,  went  for 
France;  but  that  gentleman  sent  six  fellows  after  us,  who  were  to 
kill  the  count  and  me.  Accor^ngly  they  came  on  lis,  the  count 
xeceiTcd  two  wonnda,  we  killed  two  of  tiiem,  and  I  am  now  come 
Idther  to  attack  that  gentleman,  in  the  open  streets,  as  a  murderer ; 
and,  as  he  hath  begun,  so  I  will  make  an  end  of  it.  Whereupon 
he  gave  me  the  gun,  which  I  should  make  use  of  to  kill  him.  When 
bereapcm  I  pl^ed  with  Captain  Vrats,  and  shewed  myself  on. 
willing,  saying,  that,  if  we  were  taken,  we  should  come  to  a  very 
ill  end :  he  answered,  I  need  not  trouble  myself  about  that,  if  we 
shonki  be  taken  prisoners,  it  was  he  that  must  suffer  for  it,  not  I ; 
and,  for  ray  serfice,  he  would  recommend  me  to  Count  Conings. 
mark ;  whereupon  I  thought  with  myself,  that  it  might  be  here,  as 
h  is  in  Poland,  tIz.  Where  a  aenrant  doth  a  thing,  by  his  master*! 
order,  the  master  is  to  suffer  for  it,  and  not  the  serrant. 

We  went,  therefore,  soon  after,  for  our  horses,  and  rid  towards 
tiie  Fall-Mall.  The  captain  told  me,  I  will  stop  the  coach,  and  do 
TOU  Hre  upon  ihe  gentleman ;  which  was  done  accordingly.  Lofd 
hmre  mercy  upon  me. 

I  am  heartily  sorry,  that  my  honest  parents  must  receife  this  un. 
welooAe  news  of  me;  the  Almighty  Grod  take  care  of  diy  soul.  I 
have  great  oonfidence  in  Almighty  God,  and  know  that  he  haflk 
-olieied  his  son  upon  the  cross  for  the  sins  of  all  mankind ;  there* 
foie  I  believe,  tet  satisfaction  was  also  made  for  my  sins ;  and  in 
this  boAj  in  the  name  of  God,  I  will  live  and  die.  Lord  Jesu, 
jire  ne  a  Imppy  end,  for  thy  bitter  death  and  passion  sake.    Amen. 

What  pity  is  it,  that  I  should  be,  about  the  space  of  seven  weeks^ 
npM  tile  sea,  betwixt  Hamlmrgh  and  London,  and  in  great  danger^ 
ds^andnq^t,  and  yet  should  fall  at  last  into  this  unexpected  mis. 
fortune !  I  can  bear  witaesa,  widi  a  good  conscience,  that  I  knew 
Bodiing  of  the  busipess  aforehand.  The  mat  God  pardon  those 
men  that  have  brought  me  to  tiits  ikll ;  God  keep  every  nwdier*! 
cUldfrom  all  snch  disasters,  for  Christ^s  sake.    Amen. 

And  I  desire  tiie  doctor  to  pray  for  me,  and  to  let  all  the  world 
know  my  innooence  after  I  am  dead,  tiiatraen  may  see  and  fear. 

GyonoE  Bo&aj»STCss« 


ter  RottH  CoHsciBHCs,  or  CoNscmrcs  iU^TTf^ 

See  TQU  I.  p.  68. 
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A  SHORT  ACCOUNT 
or 

THE  SIEGE  OP  BANTAM; 

AND  rrs  SURRENDER  TO  THE  REBELS, 
Who  ytere  assisted  bj  the  Dutch,  and  their  Fleets 

IN  THE  EAST  INDIES; 

t  ■ 

In  a  letter  from  an  EngliBh  Factor  to  a  Merchant  of  I^mdoii* 
.    London,  printed  for  John  Smith,  1683.    Folio^  containing^  tw» 
pages.  ^^ 

Sib, 

\jREAT  was  our  expectation  upon  the  success  of  our  late  anu 
bassador  Kaia  Ncbbe*s  negotiation  into  England;  of  settling  a  corn* 
merce  with  that  kingdom ;  which,  as  it  is  of  all  nations  in  most 
esteem  with,  so  is  it  most  eamestly^  desired  hy  the  Bantamitesy 
who  have  a  natural  kindness  for  the  English  in  these  parts. 

Whikt  we  were  big  with  these  joys,  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
storm  happened,  which  blasted  all  our  ^opes  in  an  instant,  and  no* 
mercifully  exposed  us,  not  only  to  the  f^ry  of  a  domestick  enemy^ 
but  the  spoil  and  rapine  of  a  foreign  foe. 

Sir,  it  would  be  but  a  needless  trouble  to  tell  you  the  troe  oor. 
respondence,  and  real  friendship^  that  has  been  preserved  between 
the  English  and  the  Bantamites :  these  allowing  them  a  factory,  and 
a  place  of  residence  for  their  consult  within  tiie  walls  of  the  town  of 
JBantam,  which  is  the  capital  city  of  Java,  whereas  all  other  ioreiga. 
jers,  as  the  Bengallians,  Cnsarats,  Malayans,  Abyssms,  Qiinese, 
Portuguese,  and  Hollanders,  are  placed  without  the  town ;  nay  tlia 
very  Juidians  themseWes,  who  jcome  from  the  borders  of  the  country^ 
have  their  places  allotted  them  without  the  city,  where  they  hav# 
their  markets  for  thcj^r  particular  commodities^  the  grand  bazor^ 
or  exchange,  being  in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  wholly  em* 
ployed  in  the  £nglidi  factory,  and  for  stowing  up  tlw  commoditiea 
they  trade  in. 

Since  the  last  massacre  of  the  Dutch  in  this  nadon,  they  hare 
not  dealt  so  frec4y  amongst  us,  but  keep  within  their  own  plantation 
at  Batavia,  which  is  sometweke  leagues  from  Bantam. 

The  Portuguese,  that  deal  at  Bantam,  live  out  of  town  in  di« 
same  quarter  with  the  Chinese.  They  drive  here  a  great  trade  in 
pepper,  nutmegs,  cloves,  mace,  sandal-wood,  cubebs,  long  pepper, 
and  other  commodities  that  are  sent  them  from  Malacca ;  for  tlM 
greater  part  of  them  are  factors,  and  commissioners  of  the  CrOm 
Ternor  of  Malacca,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Goa, 
% 
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Tht  toffiih^  besides  Aeir  liberty  of  residing  within  the  town  of 
Bantam,  have  free  access  through  the  whole  country  of  Jam 
Mijor,  wliich  IS  a  ^mst  and  specious  Isle ;  for  from  east  to  west,  it 
stretches  one  hundred  and  Mty  leagues,  or  of  miles,  four  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  from  tiorth  to  SMith,  Binety  leagues,  which  is  two 
hundred  and  serenty  taiiles,  English. 

The  Dutch  joined  with  die  rebels.  In  this  unnatural  incursion,  to 
invade  our  city  with4he  more  ease,  we  being  so  unprovided  of  aou 
munition,  and  all  other  cdnveniences  to  make  any  considerable  re. 
iistmce ;  in  whidi  they  had  found  mubh  more  difficulty,  and,  it  it 
probable,  we  might  have  held  out  as  yet,  had  we  received  that  recruit 
6f  arms  and  ammunition,  as  was  every  day  expected  by  the  am. 
bassador  from  England,  wh6  is  not  yet  come.- 

And  this,  sir,  leads  me  t6  the  tragical  part  of  my  letter,  which 
must  needs  create  pity  in  you,  when  you  consider  in  what  conster. 
nation  this  suddetii  change  hath  left  us  In,  not  able  to  call  our  lives 
6r  fortunes  our  own ;  nbr  can  we  yet  tell,  whether  we  are  freemen, 
or  slaves. 

During  the  absence  of  our  ambassador  in  England,  a  match  was 
proposed  by  the  King  of  Bantam,  between  his  eldest  son^  Zerombia 
Zebbe^  ancl  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  MItram. 

This  was  a  match  well  proposed,  and  had  been  fortunate  for  the 
CSngiish,  had  it  taken  its  wished  success,  the  King  of  Mitram  beings 
as  it  were,  Emperor  of  Java  Major. 

The  young  prince,  going  upon  this  expedition,  fell  in  love  by  the 
way,  with  the  King  of  Tuban's  daughter,  which,  nelt  to  Bantam,  is 
flie  duefest  town  in  Java. 

Tlie  prince  having  forgot  all  other  obligations.  It  was  not  long 
iiefore  the  marrii^e  was  unhappily  solemnised,  though  it  was  much 
Inferior  to  what  hid  been  formerly  proposed.  The  King  of  Tuban's 
territories  Jbeing  but  sma]l,  and  he  himself  a  tributary  to  the  King 
r  id  Bantam :  besides,  the  King  of  Tuban  having  four  wives,  six 
aoBS,  and  two  daughters,  besides  natural  children,  and  concubines 
uuMimerable,  the  princess,  which  was  the  former  match  proposed, 
Jbeing  sole  heiress  to  the  emperor. 

l£is  so  .bcensed  the  King  of  Bantam,  that  he  excludes  his  son 
•at  of  tiie  kingdom,  making  lus  younger  son,  by  a  second  wife,  his 
jhsir. 

Tlie  prince,  no  less  incensed,  on  the  other  hand,  marched  with  a 
iBUtll  army  of  the  Tubanites  towards  Batavia,  desiring  aid  of  tlie 
Dutcii,  who  were  forward  enough  to  assist  him,  as  well  for  the  old 
grudge,  that  continued  between  them  and  the  Bantamites,  as  to  en. 
laige  their  dominions,  upon  any  opportunity  that  presents. 

Tiiere  being  a  Dutch  fleet  at  Batavia,  they  took  shipping,  and  lay 
More  Btotam  on  the  twenty-third  of  November,  playing  with  their 
^[ffcut  camon  upon  the  town ;  during  which  time  the  king  made 
wnwnl  intlfiers  ^f-MCommodation,  but  nothing  would  be  ac 
C0pted. 

-At  kst,  nil  OUT  ammUnidon  being  spent,  and  our  walls  battered 
tf  OB  the  jec(»id.of.I)e.c«BAber. they  entered- the  toi^p^  seizti^ 
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upon  the  bazor,  and  all  places  of  hctbry  and  ftore,  killiiig^  mi 
plundering  all  before  them. 

The  king,  with  the  chief  officers  of  the  City,  keeps  his  army  in 
the  field;  where,  by  daily  recruits,  which  flock  to  him  from  all  parts ^ 
he  hopes  yet,  in  some  time,  to  recorer  his  former  losses. 

The  Hollanders  haTe  possessed  themselves  of  the  port,  and  the 
rebels  of  the  city.  We  are  erery  day  threatened  to  be  turned  out, 
and  a  Dutch  factory  and  consul  establised  in  our  place.  All  the 
hopes,  we  have,  are  of  the  retsm  of  the  ambassador,  and  the  sue* 
cess  of  the  king's  army ;  of  which  we  hope  to  give  you  a  betlet 
account  by  the  next 
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MANY  MEMORABLE  PASSAGES 

OF  THE 

LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  THE  EARL  OF  SHAFTSBURY, 
Sometime  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England, 

Who  departed  this  Life  the  twenty ^first  of  December y  16S3; 

Giving  an  impartial  relation  of  his  loyalty  to  hh  Majesty  in  the  lute^ 
times,  and  the  great  endeavours,  he  used,  to  bring  in  the  King 
into  England,  unto  his  joSt  rights,  in  peace  and  safety  ;  with  his 
Majesty^s  grateful  acknowledgments  of  these  his  kindnesses  to 
him,  in  preferring  him  to  several  eminent  places  of  honour  and 
trust ;  together  with  his  great  patience  under  die  loss  of  the  same. 
Also,  his  twice  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  and  his  witty  Answer 

'  to  one  of  the  popish  lords  upon  his  imprisonment;  his  release, 
ment;  and  several  plots  and  sham-plots  of  the  papists^  used  to 
take  away  his  life,  for  his  vigilancy  and  care  for  the  protestant 
religion,  and  their  disappointments.  Of  his  arrival  in  Holland^ 
and  his  kind  entertainment  there.  Together  with  his  irickness, 
and  worthy  speeches  a  little  before  his  death.  Concluded  with  a 
prayer  worthy  of  the  perusal  of  all  persons.  Printed  for  J. 
Con  YE&s,  in  Dttck-Lane.    Quarto,  containing  eight  pag^. 
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T  is  not  my  presumption.  In  this  sheet,'  to  write  the  life  of  this 
great  statesman,  but  to  give  the  reader  a  brief  account  of  some  rtu 
markable  passages  in  the  same,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  meaner 
sort,  that  cannot  purchase  large  volumes* 

Anthony,  Earl  of  Shaftsbury,  B^ron  Ashley  of  Wimboacn,  and 
Lord  Cooper  of  Paulet,  was  descended  fron  the  ten^urable  aii^ 
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•aciettt  family  ^f  the^  Coopers  of  Wimbonm  St  €ri!es%  in  the 
county  of  Dorset. 

We  shall,  ia  the  first  place  (l^y^^  ^^^^  ^11  his  other  tirtaes)  treat 
of  the  loyalty  of  this  Doble  peer,  in  the  words  of  the  late  author; 
laith  he,  Conld  we  have  taken  a  view  of  the  inside  of  this  noble 
peer,  we  might  hare  seen  his  heart  full  of  loyalty  to  his  prince,  lore 
to  hb  coontry,  and  aeal  for  the  protestant  religion ;  the  settlement 
of  which  can  only  secure  us  from  the  attempts  of  his  majesty's,  and 
his  people's  enemies.    With  what  admird)le  policy  did  he  influence 

:  and  manage  the  coancils  in  the  late  times,  in  what  he  was  concerned 
in,  during  the  interregnum,  towards  his  majesty's  interest,  and  with 
what  admirable  subtlety  did  he  turn  the  stream  of  their  counsels; 
and  with  unwearied  diligence  did  be  tug  at  the  helm  of  state,  till  he 
had  brought  in  his  great  master,  the  king,  into  his  kingdoms  again^ 
in  prosperity  and  safety,  to  the  joy  of  all  good  subjects  ? 

His  house  was  a  sanctuary  for  distressed  loyalists,  and  his  corres. 
pendency  with  the  king.  Friends,  though  closely  managed,  as  the 
necessity  of  those  times  required,  are  not  unknown  to  those  that 
were  the  principal  managers  of  his  majesty's  afikirs  at  that  time* 
This  made  the  late  usurper,  Oliyer  Cromwell,  so  jealous  of  him, 
whose  arbitrary  goTemment  he  withstood  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power.  And  we  find  that  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  was  accused 
before  the  Rump  Parliament,  in  the  year  1659,  for  keeping  intelli^ 
gence  with  the  king,  and  haying  provided  forces  in  Dorsetshire,  to 
join  with  Sir  George  Booth,  in  attempting  to  bring  in  our  noble  king^ 
that  now  is,  to  his  rightful  throne;  and  also  his  concurrence  with 
General  Monk,  in  that  Important  juncture,  if  we  remember  that 
his  r^^ent  was  one  of  the  first  that  declared  for  a  free  parliament^ 
and  General  Monk,  In  March  1659,  so  zealous  was  he  in  putting 
all  his  strength  to  turn  the  great  wheel  of  state. 

And,  at  the  time  of  his  majesty's  restoration,  as  a  most  signal 
testimony  of  his  majesty's  good  opinion  of  his  former  actions,  he 
was  advanced  to  be  one  of  the  first  rank  in  his  majesty's  most  ho. 
nourable  priyy«council,  and  was  placed  above  his  royal  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  even  General  Monk  himself,  whom  the  king 

.  nsed  to  caU  his  political  father :  and,  three  dayes  after  his  majesty's 
coronation,  he  was  crated  Baron  Ashley  of  Wimboum  St.  Giles's^ 

*  and  also  Lord  Cooper  of  Paulet,  and,  at  last,  another  mark  of  royal 

.  fiTonr,  in  the  year  1672,  he  was  made  Earl  of  Shaftsbury.  For  his 
wise  admimstfation  in  his  majesty's  afiairs,  he  was  made  Chancellor 
'of  the  Exchequer,,  and,  sometime  after  that,  made  Lord  High»chan« 
eellorbf  finglatid,  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1672,  which 
place  he  executed  with  the  greatest  judgment  and  equity  imaginable. 
Thns  having  briefly  traced  this  great  minister  of  state,  in  these 
wifjtki^  eQ»p}<^iii^ts  under  his  great  and  good  master,  the  king,  I 

. .  ilytl  taki*  some  notice  of  his  relinquishment  of  that  high  employment, 
a^jlwhat  hfippebedto  him  since. 

About  November  1673,  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  Send  for  the 

\  ^JiOtdJChancellor  to  Wl^itehall,  where  he  rengned  the  Great  Seal  of 

{  -  jEnglsfid  jo jhi\  mljestji;^  and  was. dismissed  from  being  treasver  of 
▼oi.ik."*'  E 
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the  Exchequer.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the  Earl  of  Shafts* 
bury  was  ?isited  by  Prince  Rupert,  with  other  great  lords,  at  Ex« 
eter  House,  where  they  gaye  his  lordship  thanks  for  his  fktthful  and 
honourable  discharge  of  that  great  employment*  Thus  this  great 
minister  of  state,  to  the  uniyersal  satisfaction  of  all  good  men,  being 
raised  to  that  high  degree  of  interest  in  his  master's  faronr,  without 
a  murmur,  laid  all  his  honour  at  his  majesty's  feet,  and  was  observed 
not  to  abate  of  the  chearfulness  of  his  temper,  upon  the  loss  of  all 
these  temporal  and  honourable  employments.  I  shall  conclude  thia 
part  of  his  life,  with  a  character  that  a  late  author  gave  of  hbn : 

His  choice  sagacity 


*  Straight  soWd  the  knot  that  subtle  lawyers  ty'd, 

^  And,  through  all  fogs,  discem'd  the  oppressed  sidej 

*  Banish'd  delays,  and  so  this  noble  peer 
^  Became  a  star  of  honour  in  our  sphere ; 
^  A  needful  Atlas  of  our  state.' 

On  the  sixteenth  of  February,  1676,  this  earl  was  sent  prisoner 
to  the  tower,  by  the  order  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  there  were,  at 
die  same  time,  committed  sereral  other  lords,  for  maintaining.  That 
the  then  parliament  was  dissolved,  and  ought  not  to  sit  any  longer ; 
where  he  continued  prisoner  about  a  year's  tiniie,  and,  after  submits 
ting  himself  to  his  majesty  and  the  parliament,  he  was  discharged,  by 
acknowledging  his  fault.  A  little  after  his  releasement,  this  parlia- 
ment was  prorv^ued,  and  after  dissolved.  Now  was  the  wicked 
plot  of  the  Jesuits  and  Plipists  discovered  by  the  great  fidelity  of  Dr. 
Oates,  which  convinced  both  king,  lords,  and  commons,  and  all  the 
nation  in  general,  of  a  damnable,  treasonable,  popish  design,  to 
murder  our  king,  with  the  rest  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  to 
reduce  the  Protestant  church  to  Romish  idolatry^  and  the  state  to 
a  Catholick  slavery. 

On  the  seventh  of  March,  1678,  another  jMirliament  met  at  West* 
minster.  This  parliament  did,  like  noble  patriots,  endeavour  to  give 
a  check  to  the  bloody  popish  designs  a  foot,  and  passed  many  exceU 
lent  votes  for  that  purpose ;  many  members  acquitted  themselves,  in 
their  speeches,  likeinen  of  high  sense  of  the  miseries  the  nation  wa» 
like  to  be  involved  in«  This  house  carried  up  their  impeachments  tf» 
the  Hous^  of  Lords,  against  the  Lord  Powis,  Stafford,  Arundel,  Lord 
Peters,  Lord  BeUasis,  for  high^treason,  and  other  high  crimes :  but  I 
shall  forbear  mentioning  any  farther,  only  instance  how  this  noble 
peer  wapBtmck  at  in  that  hellish  design.  I  shall  refer  the  reader  te 
what  hath  been  already  published  in  print,  only  note  two  or  three 
things  of  some  persons,  that  made  attempts  on  Uie  life  of  this  noble 
peqr;  first,  by  Dangerfield,  who  had  a  great  sum  offered  him,  to 
have  murdered  the  Earl  of  Shaftsbury,  on  whom  the  rage  of  the 
bloody  Romish  party  was  now  so  great,  that  they  left  no  base  and 
unwarrantable  action  linattempted,  to  rob  him  of  his  life;  some  were 
Umed- to  stab  or  pistol  him;  others  to  swear  treason  s^nst  himj 
6t  any  other  iray  the  devil  put  in  their  heads.  Another  design  againai 
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this  noble  peer,  was  to  haye  been  acted  by  a  woman,  called  Madam 
Cellier,  a  popish  midwife;  who  attempted  that  cursed  design,  under 
the  pretence  of  a  Ttsit  to  the  earl,  and  under  pretence  of  her  paying 
her  thanks  for  favours  received  through  his  means;  but  she  had  a  coo. 
aecrated  dagger  under  the  skirt  of  her  gown,  ready  to  have  expressed 
her  gratitude,  by  opening  the  veins  of  this  protestant  peer's  heart 

Is  then  loyal  innocency,  and  protestant  integrity,  armour  of 
proof  against  poisons,  pistols,  and  poniards?  No;  the  Catholick 
gallantry  stops  not  here,  but  pursues  this  noble  peer  with  forgery 
of  his  hand,  and  other  little  sham.plots.  What  base  and  villainous 
acts  the  bloody  papists  used,  to  destroy  the  Earl  of  Shaftsl^ury,  by 
many  endeavours  to  have  stabbed  him,  as  hath  been  deposed  by 
many  persons,  to  whom  the  parliament,  as  well  as  the  nation,  have 
giren  belief?  I  shall  instance  one  more  of  their  mischievous  prac* 
tices  in  this  kind.  There  was  a  gentleman,  who  was  a  commander 
of  a  regiment  of  horse  in  the  late  king's  army,  and  lost  all  for  his 
sake,  and  his  present  majesty's,  writ  to  this  noble  peer  about  a  re. 
medy  against  the  gout,  which  he  used  to  be  afflicted  with  very  much. 
This  letter  was  intercepted,  and  (the  person  then  living  in  the  French 
king's  dominions)  after  adaing  to  it  an  account.  That  the  writer  was 
able  to  furnish  the  earl  with  forty  .thousand  soldiers  from  France^^ 
to  oppose  the  Duke  of  York's  interest ;  it  was  then  conveyed  to 
some  of  the  French  king's  ministers,  who,  they  suppose,  would  send 
a  copy  hither ;  but,  by  a  strange  providence,  the  original  was  re« 
turned  into  the  gentleman's  own  hands. 

Nor  were  they  yet  wanting  in  throwing  dirt,  and  slandering  this 
noble  peer  in  his  reputation,  which  faculty  they  are  famous  at ;  for 
now  a  pacquet  of  base  libels  and  treasonable  reflections  were,  by  the 
penny.post,  sent  to  a  printer,  and  copies  of  the  same  dispersed 
about  the  parts  of  Westminster.  All  of  venomous  and  malicious 
slanders  and  imputations,  tending  to  the  taking  away  the  life  of  the 
Earl  of  Shaftsbury,  and  divers  other  peers  of  honourable  account ; 
but  tiie  printer,  detesting  such  a  design,  published  an  invitation  to 
any  person  that  would  discover  the  author  or  publisher  of  that  in. 
fimions  libel.  And  now  we  are  got  into  such  a  bog  of  plots,  sham, 
plots,  perjurers,  subornations,  as  the  histories  of  no  age  can  parallel. 
In  October,  during  the  sessions  of  the  last  parliament,  it  is  remark* 
able,  that  Francisco  de  Faria,  interpreter  to  the  Portuguese  ambas. 
sador,  amongst  other  matters  relating  to  the  plot,  gave  information 
to  the  bar  of  the  House,  that  he  was  tempted  to  kill  the  Earl  of 
Shaftsbury,  by  throwing  a  hand.grenado  into  his  coach,  as  he  passed 
the  road  into  the  country.  But,  to  sum  up  all,  several  methods^ 
that  were  invented  to  be  executed  against  the  life  of  this  peer,  were 
innumerable,  by  these  jesuited  crew,  who  set  all  their  inventions  and 
engines  on  work,  to  make  away  the  Earl  of  Shaftsbury.  He  was  the 
bnim  in  their  eye,  and  the  clog  that  hindered  the  motion  of  their 
cursed  designs.  What  have  they  not  attempted  to  make  him  distaste, 
fnl  to  the  king,  through  the  foulness  of  their  treasons  on  him  ?  A^ 
'Was  made  appear  before  the  king  and  council  in  October  1681,  that 
Fi&gerard  told  Mr.  Haines,  that  he  the  said  Fitzgerard  possessed 
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his  majesty,  and  had  giTen  it  under  his  hand  and  seal,  that  the  late 
plot  was  apresbyterian  plot,  and  inrented  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftsbury, 
on  purpose  to  extirpate  the  royal  family,  and  to  dethrone  his  pre. 
tent  majesty,  and  turn  England  into  a  commonwealth,  or  else  to. set 
the  crown  upon  the  earl's  own  head,  with  more  such  wicked  and 
treasonable  matter ;  a  further  account  you  may  have  in  his  trial. 

But  a  new  parliament  was  summonea  to  appear  at  Oxford,  where 
things  of  as  high  nature  were  agitated,  as  ever  came  before  the  con. 
siderafion  of  a  parliament,  no  less  than  the  preserration  of  the  king's 
majesty's  person,  the  protestant  religion,  and  the  good  of  the  peo. 
pie  of  England ;  all  which  now  was  invaded  by  the  bloody  designs 
of  the  papists,  but,  being  very  hot  about  the  business  ofFitzharris^ 
and  things  of  the  like  nature,  it  pleased  his  majesty  to  dissolve  them. 

Some  time  after  Fitzharris  was  tried  and  executed,  the  Earl  of 
jShaftsbury  was  again  committed  to  the  tower  of  London ;  the  cir. 
cum  stances  of  his  examination,  and  acquittal,  would  take  too  much 
^room  here  to  be  recited.  To  finish  this  tragical  story,  only  I  cannot 
omit,  that,  on  the  fifteenth  of  August,  1681,  Mrs.  Fitzharris  gave 
a  deposition  on  oath,  that  her  husbieuid,  a  little  before  his  execution, 
not  only  told  her,  what  great  offers  he  had  made  him,  if  he  would 
liave  charged  that  treasonable  and  infamous  libel  (which  he  was  exe. 
cuted  afterwards  for)  on  this  noble  peer  and  the  Lord  Howard ;  and 
that  he  advised  her  to  do  it  to  save  his  life ;  though  he  protested  at 
the  same  time,  that  they  were  wholly  innocent.  She  likewise  deposed, 
that  a  certain  gentleman  assured  her,  that  she  should  have  what 
money  she  pleased,  if  she  would  accuse  the  earl  and  the  Lord  How. 
ard,  as  the  authors  of  the  said  libel.  But  they  having  tampei:ed  with 
so  many,  on  aiccount  of  this  bafiled  design,  that  it  was  impossible 
but  their  consult  must  take  wind,  especially  when  we  consider,  they 
were  a  people,  that,  either  to  supply  their  necessities,  or  to  feed 
their  ambition,  or,  more  probably,  through  irresistible  fatality,  had 
blabbed  and  discovered  the  secrets  of  holy  mother,  and  had  spoke  so 
unseasonably  in  her  tip,  that  they  had  spoiled  her  game.  What  se. 
curity  could  these  Romish  sophisters  have,  but  Uiat  their  corked 
Vessel  would  prove  leaky  again  ?  I  shall  give  one  memorable  pas. 
sage,  said  to  have  passed  between  the  Earl  and  one  of  the  popish 
lords,  soon  after  his  commitment.  The  story  is  this :  meeting,  accu 
dentally,  with  one  of  the  popish  lords,  he  was  asked  by  him.  What 
his  lordship  did  there,  and  tiiat  he  little  thought  to  have  his  good 
company  ?  To  which  the  Earl  of  Shaftsbury  replied.  That  he  had 
lately  been  sick  of  an  ague,  and  was  come  there  to  take  some  Jesuit's 
powder.  It  was  said,  during  the  whole  time  of  his  lordship  being 
in  the  tower,  he  remained  very  chearful,  beyond  what  could  have 
been  expected  from  a  person  labouring  under  such  extreme  pains  and 
diseases.  During  the  earl's  imprisonment,  many  made  it  their  bo. 
siness  to  detract  and  vilify  him ;  and  it  was  their  mode  to  drink  his 
health  at  an  hempen-string,  and  call  him  Tony  Tapskin,  and  King 
of  Poland.  After  the  earl's  trial,  it  is  reported  he  arrested  one 
jBaines,  one  of  the  witnesses  for  a  conspiraoy,  also  several  others  ; 
but|  being  not  suffered  to  have  his  trial  against  them  in  London  and 
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Middlesex,  he  remitted  the  same  till  another  opportunity.  Tfras  hare 
we  given  a  brief  account  of  the  most  remarkable  things  relating  to 
this  great  peer,  to  this  time ;  after  which  he  lived  very  private  at  his 
house  in  Aldersgate-street,  till  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  No. 
Tember,  when,  it  is  reported,  he  left  England,  and  landed  at  Brill 
hi  Holland,  where  he  was  nobly  entertained  by  the  States,  and,  as 
some  say,  hath  pnt  into  their  stock  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 

But,  amongst  the  rest,  let  us  take  cognisance  of  his  deportment^ 
in  the  time  of  his  seeming  affliction.  He  was  little  or  nothing  dis. 
mayed  at  the  contrary  current,  which  opposed  the  stream  of  liis  as. 
piring  mind,  which  was  a  generous  and  magnanimous  spirit  in  him  ; 
for,  indeed,  he  was  as  much  befriended  by  unexpected  favours  abroad, 
as  afllicted  by  domestick  troubles  in  his  own  native  soil.  His  recep. 
tion  in  Holland  was,  unquestionably,  very  kind,  as  doubtless  was 
appertinent  to  a  person  of  his  parts.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but 
the  many  transactions  happening  in  his  time,  had  recorded  him  there, 
as  well  as  in  other  countries,  for  a  politician,  and  so  was  he  received 
by  them.  His  deportment  there  was  such,  that  he  obliged  all  that 
came  near  him,  indulged  all  that  knew  him,  and,  at  his  death,  left 
no  man  without  an  obligation  of  a  memento.  It  vras  much  to  be 
taken  notice  of,  that,  during  the  time  of  his  illness,  he  rather  seemed 
iohe  of  better  composure  in  mind,  ,than  ordinary^  as  seeming  to 
embrace  his  malady  with  a  kind  of  welcome,  that  might  transmute 
his  soul  into  that  endless  happiness,  which  he  had  been  so  long  bu 
bouring  for.  He  seemed  to  covet  after  that  continual  blessing,  which 
alone  makes  happy,  and  rejoiced  at  his  approaching  change.  O  happy 
is  that  man,  who,  like  an  undaunted  champion,  can  boldly  look 
upon  the  pale  messenger  of  grim  death  without  terror,  when  no 
astonishment  comes  to  amaze  the  drooping  senses ;  but,  on  the  con. 
trary,  if  filled  with  conifoct,  at  the  perfect  assurance  of  a  better 
state,  by  the  help  and  assistance  of  a  blessed  change ;  no  peace  like 
a  quiet  mind,  no  comfort  like  the  peace  of  conscience,  nor  no  con. 
quest  like  the  victory  over  sin.  Thrice  happy  is  that  man,  whom  the 
thoughts  of  death  cannot  terrify.  Then  let  us  all  labour  so  to  live 
here,  that  we  may  assure  ourselves  of  ai^  inheritance  hereafter^ 
that  shall  furhish  our  souls  with  joys  everlasting,  that  have  no  end. 
But  when  he  perceived,  that  his  fatal  hour  was  most  certainly  ap. 
preaching,  with  a  most  heavenly  frame,  he  prepared  himself  to  meet 
with  that  unwelcome  messenger,  taking  great  and  particular  care  of 
his  menial  servants,  that  will  imprint  a  memorial  in  their  now  bleeds 
ing  hearts.  So  having  settled  affairs  in  his  house,  accordbg  to  his 
own  mind  and  will,  he  recommended  his  soul  to  him  that  gave  it^ 
in  the  following  words  and  manner : 

'  O  most  gracious  and  merciful  Lord  GML  who,  out  of  thy  in. 
^  finite  mercy  and  goodness,  hast  preserved  ana  protected  me  through 
^  an  ocean  of  trouble  and  perplexity,  yea,  and  brought  me  out  of 
^  a  labyrinth  of  danger,  which,  without  thine  assistance,  I  could  ^ 
^  never  have  waded  through ;  and  now,  since  by  thy  meroy  I  am 
^  made  sensible  of  thy  unspealcable  love  to  n^e  in  this  my  last  honr^ 
^  I  beseech  tiiee,  with  an  unfeigned  desire  to  haTe  mercy  upon  mj 
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*  immortal  soul,  and  let  thine  angel  conduct  it  to  the  throne  of  diine 

*  everlp  sting  happiness.  Lord  preserve  and  keep  my  so?€ reign  liege, 

*  Charles  the  second,  king  of  the  land  of  my  nativity,  and  protect  that 
«  poor  nation,  now  in  a  tottering  condition,  from  the  yoke'and  barthen 

*  of  popish  tyranny,  that  the  gospel  may  flourish  in  the  dominions 
^  thereof.  I»rd  strengthen  me  in  this  hour  of  tribulation,  that  I 
<  may  chearfuUy  pass  through  the  dark  passage,  which  1^8  to  th^ 
f  never  fading  light.    Amen. 
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ERE'g  a  clutter  with  Observators  three  or  four  times  a  week ! 
and  an  everlasting  din  about  whigs  and  trimmers,  and  the  devil 
and  all  of  business  I  Prithee,  Nobb$^  let  thee  and  I  set  up  an  Obser. 
vator ;  'tis  a  pretty  trade,  and,  next  to  that  of  an  informer,  one  of 
the  most  thriving  in  these  dull  times,  There^s  an  old  fellow  in 
Holborn  gets,  they  say,  forty  shillings  a  paper  certain  pension, 
besides  by.jobs  of  two  or  three  hundred  guineas  at  a  lump;  and 
yet  frets,  and  foams,  and  raves,  because  he  is  no  better  rewarded. 

Nobbs,  When  all  the  swarming  intelligencers  were  silenced, 
and  Thompson  muzzled,  and  Care  run  away,  and  Curtis  and  Jane, 
way,  poor  snails !  had  pulled  in  their  horns,  and  were  crept  iato 
their  original  shells,  I  was  in  hopes  the  nation  should  no  more  have 
been  pestered  with  this  make-bait  trumpery.  But,  since  the  incor, 
rigible  squire  scribbles  on  as  eagerly  as  ever,  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  may  not  put  in  for  a  snack;  for  a  pamphlet  is  a  pamphlet, 
whether  it  be  writ  by  Roger  the  fidler,  or  Ralph  the  com^utter. 

Ralph,  But  I  bar  all  discourse  of  religion  or  govermn^t,  aii4 
r^flei^oni  pn  particular  persons. 

•  AUu  8|r  Soger  V  Ettntnsf , 
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Nohbt.  Prithee  hart  thoa  got  a  n^w  inyefttion  to  make  butter 
without  cream  ?  Or  the  apothecaries  trick,  to  give  us  Oxycr^ium, 
and  not  a  dram  of  saffron  in  it  ?  alas  man  !  it  is  the  Tery  essence  of 
an  Obserrator  to  be  full  of  mysteries  of  state,  and  its  pri?il^;e 
to  fall  fool  on  any  body.  How  many  hundreds  have  been  libelled 
that  way  ?  nay,  persons  of  highest  honour  and  office  hare  scarce 
esc^>ed  him  of  late.  Suppose  I  have  a  mind  to  a  good  warm  place 
of  credit  and  profit  (and  for  such  dainties  old  men  may  long^  as 
well  as  young  women)  what  have  I  to  do,  but  print  an  Obsenrator, 
upbraid  the  goTemment  with  my  services  and  disappointments,  ac» 
quaint  the  world  what  preferments  I  would  be  at,  and  put  my 
superiors  roundly  in  mind  of  it;  as  much  as  to  say,  ^  Sirs  i  yon  are 


▼ator,  and  expose  them  as  trimmers  and  betrayers  of  thegOTemment ; 
and  SO  rerenge  myself,  that  no.body  for  the  future  shall  dare  oppose 
my  pretensions. 

Ra//iA.  A  clerer  coi^rse  I  but,  methinks,  somewhat  saucy ;  and 
he  that  prKtises  it^  deserves  no  other  advancement,  bat  to  the 
pillory,  or  whipping..post.  However,  since  there  is  an  old  proverb^ 
— ^  That  one  may  better  steal  a  steed,  than  another  peep  over  the 
hedge ;'  I  know  not  whether  every  Observater  may  be  allowed  the 
like  prerogative;  therefore  still  I  say,  I  will  not  medcUe  with  edge, 
toots. 

Nobbs.     What  then,  shall  we  talk  of  nothing  at  all  ^ 

Ao^A.  No,  but  of  something  next  to  nothing,  that  is,  the  Ob. 
servator  himself.  I  go  sometimes  to  Sam's,  where  people  cry  htm 
np  as  the  Ath&s  of  the  church,  the  Argus  of  the  state,  the  very 
backle  and  thong  of  loyalty ;  and  you  see  how  he  vapours  of  his 
forty  years  service  to  the  crown ;  therefore  I  would  gladly  be  in„ 
formed  what  mighty  exploits  he  performed  during  the  old  rebellion^ 
what  commands  he  had,  how  many  thousand  pounds  he  expended^ 
what  scars  of  honour  he  received, 

Nobbs,  You  must  note,  The  gentleman  was  a  younger  brothel 
(the  scandal  of  a  worthy  family,  who  have  long  been  ashamed  of 
him)  and  so  far  from  being  able  to  contribute  to  the  royal  canse^ 
that,  during  his  youth,  Phil.  Porter's  plough  was  his  best  mainte* 
nance ;  and  it  is  observed,  that  he  lived  more  splendidly  under  the 
Usurper,  than  ever  before,  or  since.  Whence  some  have  tiiought^ 
that  the  same  wind,  which  hurried  old  Noll  to  old  Nick,  might  also 
puff  awuy  this  gallant's  coach  and  horses;  for,  though  he  kept  sudi 
an  equipage  before,  they  were  never  afterwards  visible. 

Ra^^  This  is  nothing  to  his  personal  gallantry;  perhaps  he 
vescoed  the  standard  at  Edge^hill :  stormed  towns,  as  mountebanks 
draw  teeth,  with  a  touch;  or  routed  whole  armies  of  the  rebels^ 
Uke  Almanzor. 

Nobbs,  No,  no;  valour  is  none  of  his  talent;  he  has  more  wit^ 
tiian  to  hazard  his  precious  person  with  ^ny  gun,  but  Joan's ;  wisely 
considering,  that,  if  a  man  happen  to  be  spitted  through  the  lungSi 
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er  hare  his  brains  dulled  with  a  lump  of  lead,  it  would  go  near  ta 
spoil  his  writing  of  ObserTators  for  ever;  and  then,  what  would  become 
of  the  goyemment?  He  marches,  indeed,  equipped  with  a  sword, 
but  it  it  only  for  ornament,  for  he  has  not  so  much  courage  as  a 
guinney.pig ;  a  boy  of  fourteen  may  at  any  time  disarm  him  with  a 
bean-stalk.  Did  you  neyer  hear  how  captain  C.  of  Richmond  Ob, 
serratored  him  ?  Or  how  the  life^ard-man  wrought  a  miracle,  and, 
for  a  moment,  made  him  honest  ? 

Rfdph,  Of  the  first  I  have  had  some  inkling.  He  had  libelled 
some  of  the  captain's  relations,  who  thereupon  gaye  him  the  disci, 
pline  of  the  battoon,  and  made  him  dance  witliout  his  fiddle,  which 
he  received  as  became  a  philosopher ;  and  it  is  the  best  argument  he 
has  to  prove  him  a  christian,  because  Preces  et  Lachryma  were  all 
his  defence. — ^But,  for  the  adventure  of  the  life^ard»man,  I  am  in 
the  dark. 

Nobbg.  The  business  was  thus  !w—^ About  the  year  1677,  one 
Cole,  having  a  sheet  against  xK>pery,  called,  A  Rod  for  Rome  (or 
some  such.liko  title)  bearing  hai^i  upon  the  Jesuits,  sent  it  up  for  a 
pass-port.  Mr.  Observer  refused  it,  as  he  generally  did  things  of 
that  nature,  yet  could  give  no  reason;  for  he  was  not  so  ungenteel, 
as  to  boast  the  kindnesses  he  did  the  Romans.  Thus  it  lay  by  till 
after  the  discovery  of  the  plot,  when  the  old  man  sent  it  again  by 
Mrs.  Purslow,  a  printer,  who,  having  made  forty  jaunts  in  vain,  at 
last  sent  her  maid  for  his  positive  answer ;  but,  she  not  being  so 
much  ill  his  favour,  as  the  lass  once  in  Duck-Iane,  to  whom  he  never 
denied  any  diing,  he  returned  it,  swearing  most  bloodily,  that  he 
would  not  allow  it.  As  the  wench  came  forth,  whom  should  she 
meet  with,  but  a  gentleman  of  the  guard,  her  acqusdntance ;  whoy 
understanding  what  she  had  been  about,  read  the  copy,  goes  back 
with  her,  and,  as  soon  as  he  came  Into  the  room,  displayitig  the 

paper  by  one  corner,  as  an  ensign  of  war,  begins : *  D--«me,  do 

you  deny  such  an  honest  thing  against  the  Papists  ?'  ha!  The  Obser. 
vator  was  just  ready  to  Atkiiiise  his  breeches;  and  with  a  thousand 
French  cringes  and  grimaces,  cries : — ^  Good  sir !  noble  sir  !  as  I  am 
a  gentleman,  I  never  refused  it;  only  the  maid  importuned  me, 
when  I  was  busy ;' — and  presently  bescrawled  the  paper  with  his 
licentious  fist.  The  wench  was  fumbling  for  the  half-crown,  but 
her  friend  plucked  her  away  abruptly ;  and  our  Observator  was  glad 
he  was  so  well  rid  of  him,  though  with  the  loss  of  his  fee. 

Ralph,  But  still,  where  are  the  instances.of  his  atchievements  for 
Charles  the  Martyr?  He  boasts,  in  many  of  his  pamphlets,  how 
near  he  was  to  the  honour  of  the  gallows :  What  was  he  to  be  hanged, 
like  Mum-chance,  for  doing  nothing  ? 

Nobbs,  No,  but  for  doing  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Did  you 
never  see  a  little  hoAus,  by  sleight  of  hand,  pepping  a  piece  several 
times,  first  out  of  one  pocket,  and  then  out  of  another,  persuade 
folks  he  was  damnable  full  of  money,  when  one  poor  sice  was  all 
his  stock ;  just  so  the  Iliads  of  our  Observator^s  loyalty,  when  exa. 
mined,  dwindle  into  one  single,  sorry,  ilLmmui^  intri^e^t  Lynnj* 
which  was  oftkedly  thuis  .... 
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Ab6iit  NoTember  44,  the  town  of  Lynn  being  in  tlie  rebels  hands, 
6ie  gentleman  you  wot  on,  pretending  abundance  of  interest  there, 
when  indeed  he  had  none  at  all,  procured  a  commission  from  his 
majesty  to  reduce  it,'  graciously  promising  him  the  goremment  of 
the  town,  if  he  could  effect  it,  and  payment  of  ail  rewards,  he 
should,  promise,  not  exceeding  fiTe  thousand  pounds,  &c.  The 
bair-brained  undertaker  could  think  of  no  other  way  to  reduce  itj 
but  by  sending  for  one  captain  Leamon  of  Lynn  (one  that  had  taken 
the  corenant^  and  a  known  zealot  for  the  rebels  cause)  to  a  papist^s 
house  two  or  three  miles  off,  and  rery  discreetly  blunders  out  the 
business;  shews  him  his  commission;  promises  him  one-thousand 
pounds,  and  other  preferments,  if  he  would  betray  the  town, 
adding,  that  the  king  did  value  the  surprising  of  that  town  at  half 
his  crown.  A  very  likely  tale !  Leamon,  perceiving  what  a  weak 
tool  he  had  to  deal  with,  seems  to  comply ;  but  the  same  night  ac 
quaints  the  governor,  Colonel  Walton,  and,  according  to  promise, 
meets  our  skulking  town.taker  next  day,  but  carried  with  him  a 
corporal  in  a  seaman *s  habit ;  to  whom  he  also  very  frankly  shewed 
his  commission.  In  the  mean  time.  Lieutenant  Stubbing,  and  five 
soldiers  habited  like  seamen,  came  from  Lynn  to  the  house,  and 
then  the  disguised  corporal  seizes  our  gallant  undertaker,  who 
tamely  surrenders  both  his  person  and  commission  ;  and  so,  being 
brought  to  London,  it  being  proved  at  a  court  martial  at  Guildhall, 
and  by  himself  confessed,  that  he  came  into  the  parliament's 
quarters,  not  in  an  hostile  manner,  as  a  soldier,  but  without  drum, 
trumpet^  or  pass,  as  a  spy,  and  had  tampered  with  their  officers  to  be^ 
tray  the  garison,  he  was,  for  the  sanie,  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  Decern^ 
ber  28,  44,  and,  passing  from  the  court  through  the  croud,  uttered 
these  heroick  words: — ^  I  desire  all  people  would  take  warning  by 
^  me,  that  there  may  be  qo  more  blood  shed  in  this  kind.'  However, 
by  appealing  to  the  lords,  he  shuffled  off  present  execution,  and, 
having  lain  some  time  in  Newgate,  obtained  his  liberty ;  but  upoa 
what  valuable  considerations  must  remain  a  riddle,  unless  his  after, 
familiarity  with  Cromwell,  and  the  unaccountable  port,  that  he  after, 
wards  lived  in,  during  those  times,  help  to  explain  lt« 

Ralph.  The  total  of  the  account,  then,  stands  thus: — 1.  That 
the  gentleman  abused  the  good  king  with  a  false  story  :  it  seems, 
he  thought  it  as  easy  a  matter  to  surprise  a  town,  as  to  over.run 
the  printer's  wife ;  but  was  shamefully  defeated  in  both.  3.  He 
managed  the  affair  like  a  rash  coxcomb,  and  was  out-witted  by  a  dull 
heavy  roundhead.  3.  Had  it  succeeded,  though  acknowledged  jus. 
tifiable  (such  practices  being  often  used  in  wars,  much  more  in  the 
case  of  rebels,  where  the  seeming  treachery  Is  but  duty)  yet  there 
is  little  of  glory  to  be  derived  from  such  a  pitiful  tampering  em. 
ploy  ;  only,  it  seems,  he  was  not  judged  capable  of  any  more  brave 
?uid  honourable,  and  therefore  must  make  the  most  of  this.  4. 
When  he  was  In  danger  of  the  noose,  he  repented  even  of  this  his 
loyal  undertaking,  and  sneaked  most  pitifully,  and  at  last  got  off 
auspicioasly.-r-So  much  for  his  old  services ;  now. let  us  hear  of  his 
ej^ploits  since  the  restoration. 
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Nobbs. — No  sooner  was  that  blissful  change^  bat  our  Obsenrator 
first  endeaTOured  to  set  the  old  cavaliers  at  Yariance,  and  wrote 
against  that  faithful  servant  to  the  crown,  the  learned  and  loyal 
Mr.  James  Howel,  and,  as  far  as  he  durst,  snarled  at  the  court  and 
chief  ministers,  for  not  preferring  himself,  forsooth,  as  well  as  others. 
And,  io  be  taken  notice  of,  in  defiance  to  the  act  of  indemnity,  and 
of  his  majesty's  most  excellent  declaration  touching  ecclesiastick 
afifurs  (a  sovereign  balm  that  was  like  to  heal  all  our  wounds,  and 
mortify  for  ever  the  designs  of  Rome)  he  began  to  rip  up  old  sores, 
and  blow  the  coals  of  division  among  Protestants,  under  pretence  of 
exposing  the  Presbyterians,  Yet  still  the  devil  of  self.interest  jogged 
his  elbow :  for  the  man  is  known,  who,  being  newly  come  from 
Lambeth,  and  having  received  only  thanks  and  benedictions  instead  of 
money,  swore — ^  damme  |  let  the  b— s  henceforwards  write  for 
themselves.'  After  this,  despairing  of  higher  place,  he  aims  at  the 
supervisal  of  the  press  (for  which  his  scribbling  humour  had  some^ 
what  adapted  him)  then  gives  the  government  perpetual  (false)  a^ 
larms  on  that  side ;  but,  having  once  gained  the  point,  soon  learned 
the  faculty  to  wink,  as  often  as  his  spectacles  were  inchanted  vrith 
the  dust  of  Peru.  How  that  afialr  was  managed,  let  the  booksellers 
guineas  near  Mercers-chapel,  the  books  seized,  afterwards  privately 
sold  from  Cambray-honse,  to  be  published,  &c.  be  instances ;  but 
especially  the  known  story  of  the  printer's  wife  (beforementioned) 
in  Bartholomew  Close,  to  whom  he  prostituted  the  interest  of  church 
and  state,  offering  to  connive  at  her  husband's  printing  treason,  se. 
dition,  heresy,  schism,  or  any  thing,  if  she  would  but  gratify  hia 
brutish  lust. 

Ralph.  But  still  he  was  tight  to  the  church  of  England. 

Nobbs.  Of  his  9eal  therein,  there  are  these  undeniable  testU 
monies. 

1.  His  having  been  forty  times  at  mass  by  his  own  confession  in 
print 

.    3.  His  not  receiving  the  sacrament,  or  so  much  as  coming  to  his 
parish  church  for  twelve  long  years  and  upwards, 

3.  His  approving  books  destructive  of  all  Christumity,  as  one 
intituled,  Anima  Mundi,  burnt  afterwards,  with  his  hand  to  it,  by 
order,  if  I  mistake  not,  of  the  Reverend  Bishop  of  London.  Ano^ 
ther  called-— a  Treatise  of  Human  Reason,  that  deserved  the  same 
fate,  as  making  every  man's  private  fancy  judge  of  religion,  the 
grand  scandal  which  Fkpists  have  these  hundred  years  falsiy  cast  on 
Protestantism. , 

4.  By  connivance  at  popish  pamphlets  all  the  time  of  his  dictator.i 
ship;  not  one  having  been  during  those  many  years  honestly  prose^ 
cuted  by  him,  though  it  is  computed  above  one-hundred  thousand  of 
them  were  in  that  space  dispersed,  to  poison  his  majesty's  Protestant 
subjects.  Nay,  oh  the  contrary,  as  often  as  that  active  loyal 
gentleman,  Mr.  M.  of  the  company  of  Stationers,  or  any  other  of 
the  masters  or  wardens,  or  Mr.  Stephens,  messenger  of  the  press, 
had  discovered  any  of  the  Papists  pamphlet.inagaaines,  this  Obser« 
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^itor,  either  by  secret  intelligence  preyented  the  seizure,  or  after, 
wards  shuffled  off  both  book  and  prosecution,  pretending  the  same 
appertained  to  his  immediate  care,  and  so  no  more  was  heard 
of  it. 

Ralph,  Bat  all  the  loyal  world  commends  his  Observatorsas  witty, 
and  highly  senriceablp  to  the  government. 

Nobbs,  As  to  the  wit  (no  great  praise  in  a  blade  of  threescore  and 
tweWe).  It  is  the  observation  of  judicious  Raleigh,  Nihil  est  sapi» 
eniuB  odiasiui  acumine  nitnio:  ^  Nothing  is  more  an  enemy  to  wis. 
dom,  than  drollery  and  over^sharpness  of  conceit.'  Hot-headed 
youths,  unthinking  shallow  people,  are  easily  taken,  as  larks  are 
by  low-belis,  with  a  gingle  of  words ;  and,  perhaps,  some  she-politL 
ciana  may  admire  him  i  but  the  graver  and  n)ore  considerate  loyalists 
judge  no  papers  have  really  been  more  prejudicial  to  his  majesty's 
interest.  His  design  therein  is  evident ;  the  act,  that  formerly  gave 
him  bread,  being  expired,  something  must  be  done  for  a  livelihMMl ; 
Us  acquaintance,  his  interest,  lay  on  the  red.lettered  side,  who 
quickly  engage  him  to  ridicule  that  plot  which  his  majesty  and  four 
several  parliaments,  after  strictest  inquisition,  had  declared  horrid 
and  damnable :  hence  started  up  the  brass  screws,  the  Salamanca 
certificate,  and  twenty  other  crotchets,  which  neither  secretary 
C«stlemain,  nor  Sing,  nor  any  of  their  St.  Omer's  pupils,  had  the 
luck  to  think  of,  and  yet  altogether  as  empty,  incoherent,  and  non. 
sensical  as  their  oaths  and  allegations.  But  his  feeders,  still  not 
thinking  this  enough,  have,  of  late,  put  him  upon  another  jobb ;  to 
expose  not  only  fanaticks  and  whigs,  but  all  sober  churchmen  and 
moderate  loyal  Protestant  subjects,  under  the  foolish,  but  ^^dious, 
name  of  Trimmers. 

Ra^, — But  still  he  avows  he  writes  for  the  government. 

Nobbs,  Nothing  more  false;  he  writes  only  for  his  belly :  it  is  the 
crust,  not  the  cause,  lie  leaps  «t.     As  long  as  he  scribbles  with  such 

Provocations,  it  is  impossible  to  stop  the  other  pamphleteers :  nay, 
e  has  done  the  faction  the  greatest  service  of  any  man  living,  being 
the  general  publisher  of  their  clandestine  pamphlets,  and  sets  people 
agog  to  inquire  after,  and  buy  them.  That  lewd,  impudent,  and 
tralteroos  libel,  ^  The  second  part  of  the  growth  of  popery  and  ar. 
bitrary  government,'  scarce  saw  the  light,  before  he  proclaimed  and 
repeated  it ;  and,  if  Hunt's  saucy  book  have  sold  ten.thousand,  he 
is  beholden,  at  least,  for  the  putting  off  eight-thousand  of  them,  to 
the  Observator.'  Some  affirm,  that  for  this  (secret)  service,  he  has  a 
pension  from  the  whigs,  equal  'to  his  presents  from  the  tories :  but 
it  is  certain,  when  any  body  prints  an  obnoxious  pamphlet,  they 
first  send  it  to  him  by  the  penny.post,  to  save  ten  shillings  ohiirge 
of  putting  it  in  the  gazette. 

Ridph, — I  could  not  before  guess  'at  the  reason  why  he  has  of 
late  expressed  so  much  malice  against  the  honest  messenger  of  the 
press,  that,  according  to  his  duty,  fiiithfully  and  impartially  dis« 
pharged  his  office  towards  suppressing  all  pamphlets,  botli  fanatical 
and  popish*    But,  U  thii  gentiemaii  geUi  friends  by  the  (we,  and 
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money  by  the  other,  it  is  no  wonder,  if  he  hare  a  spight  at  erery 
body  that  would  dam  np  both  his  mills  at  once. — But  it  grows 
late,  and  I  am  to  meet  a  friend  at  Sam's,  so  farewel  till  I  see  yoa 
next 
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OF 

THE    PLAZA, 

Or  sumptuous  Market  Place  of  Madrid^ 

AND 

THE  BULL.BAITING  THERE; 

Together  with  the  History  of  the  famous  and  much  admired  Placi* 
dus ;  as  also  a  large  scheme,  being  the  lively  representation  of  the 
Order  and  Ornament  of  this  Solemnity.  By  James  Salgado,  a 
Spaniard.  London,  printed  by  Francis  Clark,  for  the  Author^ 
Anno  Domini  1683.    Quarto,  containing  forty-six  pages. 


To  the  most  Serene  cmd  Mighty  Charles  the  Second^  by  the  Grace 
of  Gody  of  Great  Britain^  France^  and  Ireland^  J^^y  Defen^ 
der  of  the  Faith^  Sfc. 

May  it  please  your  most  Excellent  Majesty ^ 

x  OUR  royal  name  was  prefixed  to  this  other  manual  of  mine 
the  last  year,  but  I  had  not  the  confidence  to  present  your  sacred 
majesty  with  the  same.  It  was  not  that  I  judged  the  subject-matter 
altogether  despicable  and  unworthy  of  acceptation,  but  because  my 
timorous  and  bashful  disposition  induct  me  to  believe,  that  it  was 
every  way  sufficient  to  be  honoured  with  the  name  of  such  an  inestl. 
mable  and  noble  patron ;  but  yet,  for  all  that,  my  pinching  want 
has  now  at  length  prevailed  with  me  to  shake  off  these  thoughts,  in 
regard  that  so  great  an  honour,  attended  with  something  else  (your 
majesty  conceives  my  meaning)  would,  beyond  all  peradventure, 
contribute  the  more  to  my  present  straitened  condition.  "Wlierefore 
I  prostrate  myself  and  labours  at  your  royal  feet,  looking  upon  it 
as  my  greatest  happiness,  if  your  majesty  may  be  pleased  to  spend 
some  few  minutes,  for  a  recreation,  in  the  perusal  of  this  short  de, 
flcription  of  the  bulUbaiting  at  Madrid;  but,  if  good  fortune  deny 
me  this  honour,  I  must  patiently  share  in  the  lot  of  my  country  mea 
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wlio  now-a^js  are  generally  unfortunate.  However,  your  nAjesty's 
long  life,  prosperous  reign,  and  eternal  happiness  shall,  in  all  clr. 
cunistances,  be  the  most  earnest  prayer  of 

Your  Majesty's  most  devoted  Supplicant, 

JAMES  SALGADO,  a  Spaniard. 

To  the  Reader. 
Reader, 

I  have  taken  a  view  of  Spain,  France,  Italy,  and  the  United 
Netherlands,  but,  I  must  confess,  I  did  never  see  (except  here  in 
England)  such  a  crowd  of  authors,  printers,  book.binders,  stati. 
oners,  gazettes,  observators,  pacquets,  mercuries,  intelligences,  and 
bills  of  surgeons,  calling  themselves  doctors,  forsooth,  whereas,  in 
very  deed,  they  ought  to  be  stiled  mountebanks:  in  a  word,  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  a  people  so  much  busied  with,  and  fond 
of  novelties.  While,  therefore,  I  stood  amazed,  behold,  pinching 
TVantand  simple  Bashfulness  (by  way  of  dialogue)  made  their  address 
unto  me;  the  former,  in  these  following  words:  ^  I  see  you  are  a 
stranger,  and  ought  to  be  encouraged  by,  and  sheltered  under  the 
protection  of  the  generous  English  nation :  for  that  cause,  I  judge  it 
jour  near  concernment  to  come  with  a  full  hand,  if  you  look  for 
any  gracious  acceptance.'  On  the  other  side.  Shame  replied :  ^  Mr. 
Salgado,  believe  my  undissembled  simplicity,  the  English  are  most 
ingenuous,  and  of  a  pr^;nant  wit;  what  then  can  you  expect,  by 
publishing  any  thing,  but  scorn  and  contempt?  For  many  will  be 
apt  to  say,  what  meaneth  this  ugly,  pale  Spaniard,  who,  with  his 
whimsies  and  trifles,  busies  our  printers,  and  creates  us  much  trou- 
ble? What  ?'  answered  Necessity :  ^  hunger  constrains  him  to  take  such 
a  course;  for  Mr.  Salgado,  I  am  confident,  by  all  laudable  means 
endeavoureth  to  eschew  hard  straits,  not  hunting  after  airy  praise 
and  a  great  name:'  which  the  one  saying  stopped  the  mouth  c^  blush* 
ing  Shame. 

Thus,  being  past  shame,  !  do  set  this  treatise  on  the  pillory,  i.  e. 
1  stick  not  to  expose  it  to  the  censures  of  carping  criticks.  But,  me. 
thinks,  I  hear  a  great  many  entertaining  a  discourse  to  this  purpose: 
'  It  ia  not  worth  our  while  to  take  strict  notice  of  a  poor  distressed 
man  past  shame,  seeing  necessity  has  no  law.' 

Wherefore,  most  noble,  puissant,  ancient,  and  generous  Eng« 
lish,  or  rather  angelical  nation  (for  you  are  my  tutelar  angels,  in 
regard  that,  these  five  years,  and  above,  I  have  enjoyed  life  and 
sanctuary  by  your  protection  and  benign  generosity)  I  present  you 
with  this  sokmnity  of  the  bulls  at  Madrid,  my  native  soil.  If  any 
thing  therein  be  amiss,  I  claim  an  interest  in  the  clemency  of  your 
promise;  but,  if  otherwise,  look  upon  it  as  a  testimony  of  my  ud« 
dissembled  gratitude.    Farewel. 

Sir, 
I  am  certified  by  your  letter,  that  a  commendable  curiosity  hat 
indoced  yon  to  travel  through  France,  Italy,  and  Germany;  adding 
fiirtber^  tfaat^  had  yon  not  been  ptnuaded  to  the  contrary  by  a  cer« 
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tain  person  (one,  who,  I  am  apt  to  believe,  has  no  good.will  to  my 
country)  the  pleasures  and  rarities  of  Spain  had  not  escaped  your 
impartial  and  diligent  consideration.  Assure  yourself,  none  could  be 
more  concerned  to  enjoy  your  fellowship  there,  nor  readier  to  do 
you  good  offices,  than  I,  upon  consideration  of  the  manifold  and 
signal  obligations  laid  upon  me  by  a  person  of  your  worth.  But^^ 
seeing  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  repent  what  is  past,  I  shall  forbear  to 
enlarge  on  this  subject:  yet,  because  you  seem  to  be  not  a  little  dis. 
satisfied  that  you  had  not  the  good  fortune  of  seeing  Spain,  and  more 
especially  the  Escurial,  and  the  yearly  festival  of  Madrid,  I  shall 
endeavour,  according  (o  my  bounden  duty,  to  satisfy  your  curiosity 
in  this  point;  insomuch  that,  from  your  closet,  you  may  receive  a 
full  view  of  the  Spanish  court,  and  its  magnificence,  as  also  the 
goodly  and  large  fields  of  Madrid,  without  expending  much,  or  ex. 
posing  your  person  to  danger,  after  the  manner  of  most  travellers 
who  repair  thither;  and,  for  your  greater  clearness  in  the  matter,  I 
send  you  this  large  scheme. 

In  describing  the  matter  in  hand,  my  stile  shall  be  plain,  and  the 
relation  impartial ;  in  regard  that  I  bear  no  liking  to  disingenuity^ 
or  the  forging  of  romantick  novelties  and  fictions. 

As  for  the  Escurial,  we  shall  have  a  fairer  opportunity  to  treat 
on  it  at  another  occasion :  this,  in  the  general,  you  may  know,  that 
(according  to  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  who  have  travelled  thi. 
tiler)  it  is  a  thing  very  well  worth  the  while.  Our  present  discourse 
then  shall  be  wholly  confined  to  the  bulLbaiting  (as  it  is  called)  at 
Madrid. 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  Spain,  as  that  of  other  puissant  nations, 
not  to  have  escaped  scot-free  of  the  frequent  and  noisome  inroads  of 
many  cruel  adversaries  of  difierent  languages,  laws,  and  constitn. 
tions ;  so  that  some  vestigia  of  the  one  must  be  supposed  to  remain, 
as  well  as  the  other.  Those  who  did  bear  chief  sway  there,  were 
the  Romans,  Vandals,  Goths,  and  Saracens;  insomuch  tlut  the 
Spanish  tongue  appears  to  be  an  aggregate  of  the  Latin,  German, 
and  Arabick.  The  Saracens  obtaining  the  latest  conquest,  their  laws 
and  language  leave  the  deeper  impression.  Among  other  their  con. 
stitutions,  this  festival,  which  we  are  about  to  describe,  was  one. 

You  Ttt^j  easily  object,  that  it  is  a  cruel  and  barbarous  recrea. 
tion ;  which  I  am  ready  to  grant,  and  so  much  the  rather,  in  that 
its  original  is  derived  from  such  a  barbarous  rabble  as  the  Turks 
were,  ami  are  to  this  day.  Nevertheless,  an  uncontrouled  custom, 
of  long  continuance,  has  given  it  the  force  and  validity  of  a  law,  and 
the  most  honourable  designation  of  a  royal  festival,  which,  if  anjr 
person,  of  what  quality  soever,  once  endeavoured  to  rectify,  he 
should  inevitably  incur  the  risque  of  reproach  and  shame,  if  not  a 
more  sad  fate.  It  being  therefore  altogether  extrinsick  to  any  pur. 
pose  and  concernment,  as  a  private  man,  to  determine  any  thing 
against  the  lawfulness  and  unlawfulness  of  this  solemnity,  I  shall 
content  myself,  by  making  a  clear  discovery  thereof,  for  your  greater 
satisfaction. 
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LiDColn's-Intii-Fields  are  neither  so  large,  nor  spacious,  as  this 
place  of  publick  resort  at  Madrid,  which  is  exactly  square,  being 
surrounded  with  houses,  uniform  all  along  in  their  dimensions, 
erected  to  the  altitude  of  five  pair  of  stairs,  with  a  great  many  most 
curious  windows,  and  balconies  overlaid  with  the  purest  gold.  More, 
over,  the  square  is  level,  to  the  end  that  the  foaming  bulls,  and 
prancing  horses,  may  run  their  courses  with  the  greater  easiness  and 
ceXmty,  From  the  ground  to  the  first  pair  of  stairs,  are  reared 
up  theatres  made  of  timber  for  the  people.  The  thirty  balconies,  set 
a-part  for  the  king  and  court,  are  sumptuously  furnished  with  the 
richest  tapestry,  and  choicest  velvet,  that  money  or  art  can  pur. 
chase.  Here,  it  is  observable,  that  all  noblemen,  whose  lot  it  is 
not  to  attend  the  court  for  that  present  quarter,  are  denied  the  pri. 
vHege  of  these  balconies;  wherefore  such  persons  may  possess  what. 
ever  other  places  they  judge  most  convenient.  In  Spain  there  are 
^ers  kinds  of  councils,  as  the  King's  Council,  that  of  the  inquisi. 
tiim,  war,  India,  Italy,  the  Low  Countries,  and  Arragon,  and 
consequently  counsellors  of  different  degrees  and  qualities;  ibr  which 
cause  it  is  appointed,  that  each  of  those  have  their  balconies  a.part, 
beautified  with  silks  and  tapestry  of  colours  differing,  according  to 
the  diversity  of  those  offices  and  officers* 

AH  ambassadors  from  foreign  kings  and  potentates  are  treat- 
ed after  tiie  same  fashion,  except  the  pope's  legate,  whose  modesty 
and  piety,  forsooth,  lays  such  a  restraint  upon  him,  that  that  pro. 
phane  festival,  not  being  of  the  church's  appointment,  must  not  be 
honoured  with  his  presence.  All  other  ranks  of  persons,  assembled 
fliither,  may  possess  what  seats  they  are  able  to  purchase:  this,  I 
say,  because  the  general  confluence  to  this  common  play,  from  all 
comers,  makes  such  a  crowd,  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  num. 
ber  of  theatres,  balconies,  and  windows,  mentioned  elsewhere,  none 
can  purchase  a  room  in  the  first  pair  of  stairs,  at  a  lower  rate  than 
two.hundred  crowns ;  yea,  and  those  places  which,  are  not  exposed 
to  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun,  after  four  o'clock,  must  be  sup. 
posed  to  amount  to  a  greater  sum  of  money.  Above  the  first  row  of 
windows,  places  may  be  got  more  easily.  Seeing  this  festival  falls 
out  yearly  in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  any  person  may  ima. 
gine,  that  a  refreshing  shadow  cannot  be  enjoyed  without  much 
money,  and  great  moyan,  because  of  the  then  extraordinary  heat  of 
this  place,  which  ordinarily  is  known  to  be  a  most  hot  climate.  In 
Che  cool  of  the  evening  (a  most  dangerous  season,  I  confess)  all 
persons,  promiscuously,  throng  thither ;  but  chiefly  about  ten  of 
the  clodL  at  night,  when  the  affections  are  much  delighted  with  a 
most  tweet  melody  and  concert  of  instrumental  and  vocal  musick, 
and,  on  all  occasions  of  that  nature,  the  guitar  and  harp  are  most 
frequently  used ;  because  generally  the  Spaniards  can  dexterously 
play  on  those  instruments.  Where  it  is  observable,  that  all  mu. 
«acians  are  had  in  great  account  at  such  a  time,  not  respecting  what 
persons  diey*  be,  which  is  hardly  discernible,  in  regard  that  all  are 
disguised  by  most  gorgefi^us  apparel.  It  is  further  to  be  observed, 
Aat,  if  the  jealous  Spaniard  can  espy  any  man  complimentikig  his 
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'^ife  with  jocose  words  or  kisses,  without  any  consideration,  he  will 
furiously  assault  such  a  person  with  sword  and  cudgel,  whence  arise 
many  most  lamentable  tragedies ;  for  the  preventing  of  which,  the 
law  has  wisely  appointed  a  considerable  number  of  alquaciles,  whom 
we  here  call  constables,  whose  proper  and  sole  office  it  is,  to  medi. 
ate  betwixt  those  persons,  rewai^ing  them  with  bonds  and  fetters  for 
the  commission  of  such  horrid  outrages. 

The  ensuing  day,  about  eight  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  ntf 
place  can  be  found  empty,  whilst  none  of  the  members  of  the  court 
are  present,  but  the  mayor  and  aldermen. 

This. morning  game  or  recreation  (called  Encierro,  or  the  bringing 
forth  of  the  bull)  is  thus  performed:  There  is  agate  in  Madrid,  De  hi 
Vega  by  name,  nigh  to  which  a  large  room  is  appointed  for.  the  re. 
ception  of  the  bulls,  the  day  preceding  this  solemn  feast,  where  they 
are  gently  fed,  rather  to  render  them  the  more  furious,  than  in  the 
least  to  strengthen  the  miserable  creatures.  It  is  certain,  that,  for 
the  most  part,  bulls  are  more  furious  in  Spain,  than  any  other  part 
of  the  world ;  and  there,  more  especially,  such  as  feed  by  the  riTers 
Tago  and  Jairama,  flowing  betwixt  Toledo  and  Madrid.  But,  to 
return  to  our  purpose,  there  is  a  long  and  streight  street,  or  lane^ 
adjoining  to  the  house  in  which  the  bulls  are  shut  up,  and  terminating 
in  the  place  of  publick  resort,  where  all  passages  are  carefully  stop, 
ped ;  only,  over  against  the  foresaid  street,  there  is  another  large 
room  left  wide  open,  whither  the  mad  animals  do  throng,  finding  no 
other  place  of  refuge  left  them ;  by  which  means,  a  most  easy  course 
is  contriyed  for  leading  them  forth  to  slaughter.  I  shall  not  detain 
you  longer,  by  relating  other  passages  of  the  Encierro ;  for  it  is  a 
matter  scarce  worth  our  while,  as  being  destitute  of  order  or  oma. 
ment,  by  reason  of  the  court's  absence.  About  two  of  the  clock  in 
the  afternoon,  tweWe  gladiators,  repair  to  the  place,  where  all  are 
permitted  to  fight,  whom  magnanimity,  or  boldness,  shall  excite 
thereto ;  which  liberty  would  unquestionably  produce  sad  tragedies, 
if  full  gaols,  and  empty  purses,  were  not  sufficient  means  to  stop 
such  disorders.  Two  hours  after,  there  appear  the  nobility  in  their 
stately  coaches,  all  the  ground  being,  sprinkled  over  with  water,  be. 
cause  of  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun. 

Which,  while  it  is  a  setting,  the  king  and  court,  with  the  coun. 
sellors  and  ambassadors,  are  to  be  seen,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
all  persons.  Upon  the  back  of  this,  the  royal  constables,  being 
twelve  in  number,  in  good  equipage,  and  mounted  on  horses,  with 
the  richest  harness  imaginable,  drive  away  all  persons  and  disorders; 
insomuch  that,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  constables  are  to  be  seen^ 
and  none  else  in  the  plain  square.  Afterwards,  twenty ^our  hogs- 
heads of  water  are  carried  in  waggons,  resembling  so  many  greea 
mountains,  because  of  their  bigness,  and  being  covered  over  with 
most  fragrant  herbs ;  those  large  vessels  are  the  seats  of  twenty. four 
men,  who,  upon  demand,  open  the  bungJioles,  so  that,  in  an  instant^ 
the  whole  plain  is  besprinkled  with  water*  In  the  next  place,  the 
king's'life^^uard,  consisting  of  one  hundred  Spaniards,  and  as  many 
dermans,  attend  his  majesty  ail  along,  being  araiMl  with  ImlbertSp 
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Whom  coats  of  red  and  yellow  silk,  and  caps  of  the  choicest  black 
telret,  adorn  exceedingly. 

By  this  time,  methinks,  you  hare  got  a  pretty  cleUr  idea  of  what 
is  antecedaneous  to  the  main  thing  in  liand:  so  that,  if  the  most 
stately  balconies  and  theatres,  if  the  vast  number  of  people,  if  the 
nobility  gorgeously,  I  had  said  wonderfully,  arrayed ;  if  the  king's 
constables  maintaining  good  order,  if,  in  the  last  place,  his  majesty's 
lifeguard  s  I  say,  if  each,  and  all  of  those  be  impartially  canvassed 
by  such  a  considerate  person  as  you  are,  I  doubt  not,  but  you  will 
be  constrained,  upon  the  most  solid  grounds  and  reasons  imaginable, 
to  join  with  me  in  the  commendation  of  this  festiral,  beyond  any 
recreation  in  the  world.  I  confess,  France  and  Italy  Taunt  very 
much  of  their  splendid  games,  as  they  call  them ;  and  the  English, 
upon  more  just  grounds,  extol  the  costliness  of  their  prizes,  and  the 
stateltness  of  their  coursing  horses.  But,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
what  f  am  a  describing,  may  claim  right  to  the  preheminence.  Ye#, 
if  what  has  been  hitherto  said,  cannot  sufficiently  evince  the  truth 
of  this  point,  I  shall  endeavour  to  drive  out  one  foaming  bull,  that, 
by  seeing  the  result  of  such  an  enterprise,  your  curiosity  may  re. 
ceive  the  greater  satisfaction. 

We  told  you  that  the  bull  was  shut  up  in  a  large  room ;  therefore 
the  person,  whose  undaunted  courage  or  boldness  sets  him  a  work  to 
encounter  with  this  raging  creature,  stands  to  his  posture  at  the 
door  of  the  said  house,  with  a  long  and  sharp-pointed  lance  in  his 
hand,  having  one  of  his  knees  set  to  the  ground :  immediately  after 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  a  constable  runs  with  all  possible  speed,  and 
sets  the  door  of  the  room,  where  the  furious  animal  is  inclosed,  wide 
open.  Way  being  thus  made,  and  all  persons  attentively  lookii^ 
on,  the  man  is,  by  and  by,  assaulted  with  great  violence ;  which 
onset,  if,  by  dexterity,  or  good  luck,  he  can  evade,  there  is  a  fair 
occasion  presented  him,  for  killing  or  wounding  the  bull  to  purpose; 
which,  if  he  miss  to  do,  his  life  or  members  are  in  jeopardy.  It  is 
a  thirsting  desire  after  some  imaginary  honour,  that  sets  such  bold 
fellows  upon  the  exposing  of  themselves  to  those  dangerous  circum. 
stances,  rather  than  the  advantage  of  getting  the  beasts  which  they 
have  killed,  or  wounded  to  purpose. 

That  the  next  bull  may  be  rendered  the  more  furious,  they  set  up 
a  quantity  of  wool,  in  figure  representing  a  man,  with  a  consider* 
able  weight  at  his  legs ;  which,  while  the  beast  pusheth  in  a  most 
formidable  manner,  the  weight  keeps  it  in  a  straight  position,  by 
which  means  the  bull  Is  wondeifully  inraged.  Sometimes  a  very 
despicable  peasant  is  set  upon  a  lean  deformed  horse,  and  exposed 
very  often  to-  a  violent  death,  because  of  his  antagonist's  strength 
tod  rage.  For  dragging  out  the  bulls  once  killed,  six  mules  of  di- 
vers' colours  are  appointed,  which,  by  the  conduct  of  four  men,  ac* 
compHsh  this  work  with  all  possible  velocity  and  artifice.  Six  foot, 
men  are  ordained  to  encounter  with  the  four  beasts  yet  remaining, 
to  whom  no  other  weapon  is  granted,  but  a  dagger  with  some  few 
rexones  in  a  bag,  which  in  length  exceed  not  six  or  seven  inches, 
having  hafts  well  ordered  with  bunches  of  garlands,  and  points  ex* 
TOi;.  iz,  F 
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ceeding  sharp,  for  the  more  ready  carrying' on  6f  the  intendment* 
Such  as  be  thus  stated  are  commonly  most  dexterous,  whom  it  be* 
hoTes  to  fight  with  the  ball  fitce  to  face;  he  who  doth  otherwise  will 
tindoubtedly  incur  the  risque  of  imprisonment,  with  most  abashing  re* 
proaches,  and  the  loss  of  a  considerable  prize.  Some  men  are  so 
nimble,  that  by  a  gentle  motion  they  can  easily  evade  the  bull's  fury, 
and  attain  their  design.  Thus  matters  go  on  until  such  time  as  the 
trumpet  sounds ;  then  butcher's  dogs,  and  men  armed  with  broad 
swords,  quickly  dispatch  the  strength  and  violence  of  those  formid- 
able animals. 

Some  years  ago,  I  remember,  upon  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  to 
have  seen  a  thing  admirable  indeed,  viz, 

A  young  man  of  twenty  years,  encountering  with  a  big  bull,  es. 
caped  all  his  comminations  by  the  nimblfe  and  dexterous  motion  of 
his  leg ;  afterwards  he  did  spring  upon  his  back,  and,  catching  hold 
of  his  left  horn,  wounded  him  in  several  places  with  the  rexones : 
in  which  posture  he  continued  until  the  trumpet  was  about  to  sound ; 
then,  and  not  till  then,  he  dispatched  the  foaming  bull  with  his 
dagger,  having  sustained  no  prejudice  imaginable.  All  persons  pre^ 
sent  were  possessed  with  a  wonderful  opinion  of  the  youth,  because 
of  his  surpassing  agility,  courage,  dexterity,  and  boldness.  But, 
seeing  this  example  is  remarkable,  we  shall  insist  on  it  at  greater 
length  hereafter. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  here  to  mention  what  fell  out,  upon  sueh  aa 
occasion  as  this,  in  the  presence  of  Charles  the  First,  of  blessed 
memory:  who,  while  prince  of  Wales,  repaired  to  the  court  of 
Spain,  whether  to  be  married  to  the  Infanta,  or  upon  what  other  de-^ 
sign,  I  cannot  well  determine:  however  all  comedies,  plays,  and 
festivals,  this  of  the  bulls  at  Madrid  being  included,  were  appointed 
to  be  as  decently  and  magnificently  gene  about  as  possible,  for  the 
more  sumptuous  and  stately  entertainment  of  such  a  splendid  prince. 
Therefore,  after  the  three  bulls  had  been  killed,  and  the  fourth  a 
coming  forth,  there  appeared  four  gentlemen  in  good  equipage ;  not 
long  after  a  brisk  lady,  in  most  gorgeous  apparel,  attended  with 
persons  of  quality,  and  some  three  or  four  grooms,  walked  all  along 
the  square  a  foot.  Astonishment  seized  upon  the  beholders,  that 
•  one  of  the  female  sex  could  assume  the  unheard  boldness  of  exposing 
herself  to  the  violence  of  the  most  furious  beast  yet  seen,  which  had 
overcome,  yea,  almost  killed,  two  men  of  great  strength,  courage, 
and  dexterity.  Incontinently  the  bull  rushed  towards  the,  corner 
where  the  lady  and  her  attendants  stood ;  she,  after  all  had  fled, 
drew  forth  her  dagger  very  unconcernedly,  and  thrust  it  most  dex. 
terously  into  the  bull's  neck,  having  catched  hold  of  his  horn ;  by 
which  stroke,  without  any  more  trouble,  her  design  was  brought  to 
perfection ;  after  which  turning  about  towards  tibe  king's  balcony, 
she  made  her  obeysance,  and  withdrew  herself  in  suitable  state  and 
gravity.  Sir,  did  you  ever  see,  or  hear,  any  example  to  parallel 
this?  Wonderful  indeed!  that  a  faint-hearted  feeble  woman^  one 
would  think,  should  stand  in  the  fields  undauntedly,  after  her  at. 
tendants  had  quickly  made  their  escape,  yea,  and  luive  overcome 
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Buck  a  furious  creature  as  that  bull  was.  This  being  a  matter  of 
flict,  which  I  thus  branch  forth  into  divers  circumstances ;  I  hope 
my  fate  shall  not  be  so  bad,  as  to  be  called  a  lyar :  nevertheless,  in 
regard  that  I  judge  you  one  of  my  best  friends,  I  will  not  Conceal 
the  mystery  of  the  matter  from  you.  This  person  was  a  man,  though 
in  the  habit  of  a  ivoman,  of  great  experience,  agility,  and  resolution, 
who  had  been  well  inured  to  this  hard  labour  at  several  other  occa. 
sions,  whom  they  appointed  to  be  disguised  so  much  the  rather,  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  might  be  the  more  taken  with  the  thing.  But, 
not  insisting  further  on  this,  I  shall  proceed  to  the  remaining  part 
of  my  relation,  with  all  brevity  and  perspicuity  possible.  ^ 

Noblemen  of  singular  magnanimity,  being  mounted  on  horses, 
incomparably  nimble  and  pretty,  with  costly  harness  beseeming  the 
dignity  of  their  riders,  and  the  splendor  of  the  festival,  appear  in 
great  state  and  pomp :  whose  grooms  in  a  most  decent  manner  carry 
the  lances,  with  which  their  masters  intend  to  dispatch  the  bulls* 
Their  province  and  charge  is  to  irritate  the  rage  and  fury  of  the  for. 
midable  beast.  Those  heroick  minds,  managing  their  lances  most  dex^ 
terously,  accomplish  their  noble  purposes,  very  often  by  killing  or 
wounding  the  foaming  animals :  which,  if  they  fail  to  do,  then  tho 
horses  sustain  great  prejudice,  insomuch  that  their  riders  are  dis. 
mounted,  whom  it  behoves,  in  that  case,  to  encounter  with  the  bulla 
0n  foot,  lashing  them  with  broad  swords ;  which,  if  any  decline  to 
do,  he  is  baffled,  and  branded  with  the  character  of  pusillanimity 
and  cowardice.  You  may  easily  imagine,  that  generous  spirits  will 
prefer  death  to  such  an  ignominy  and  reproach.  Thus,  three  or 
four  persons  of  quality  continue,  until  it  be  pretty  late,  at  which 
time  they  drive  out  a  bull,  covered  all  over  with  artificial  fire,  by 
which  he  is  rendered  most  furious  and  hurtful  2  for  curiosity,  and 
want  of  further  order,  induces  the  rabble  to  approach  so  near  unto 
him,  that,  by  his  most  dreadful  pushings,  many  sustain  mutilation, 
Tea,  and  death  itself;  insomuch  that  a  tragedy  is  oftentimes  the  con. 
elusion  of  this  solemnity. 

In  the  last  place  of  this  relation,  it  may  be  worth  the  while  to  give 
a  brief  account  of  a  notable  instance  of  folly  in  a  young  lady,  and 
passionate  temerity  in  tliree  gallants,  while  the  king  and  nobility 
were  present.  Three  gentlemen,  Marcus  Antonius,  Charles,  and 
Lodovicns,  fell  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  a  certain  lady  of  good 
extraction  and  education,  being  the  only  child  of  her  parents^  and 
then  about  the  age  of  twenty  years,  whose  name  was  Margareta. 
Those  rivals  could  hardly  look  upon  one  another  without  menaces 
and  blows,  of  whom,  while  any  one  endeavoured,  after  the  Spanish 
custom,  to  make  a  sweet,  pleasant  melody,  in  the  hearing  of  tlie 
lady,  then  the  other  two  disturbed  him,  which  did  breed  many  and 
great  quarrelUngs  in  the  streets  each  night;  insomuch  that  the  lady's 
parents,  and  all  others,  dwelling  nigh  that  place,  were  highly  of^ 
fended ;  which,  when  Margarcta  had  espied,  having,  it  seems,  very 
little  affection  for  either  of  thcm^  she  directed  letters  to  them  seve. 
rally,  for  preventing  of  all  such  disorders  for  the  future ;  of  which 
epistles  the  sum  and  tenor  follows : 
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*  Gentlemen, 
^  ]  CANNOT  be  induced  to  believe,  that  musick,  accompanied  with 

*  scandalous  disturbances,  can  be  termed  a  testimony  of  sincere  af« 
^  fection ;  yea,  it  seems  tliat  you  aim  more,  by  such  a  course,  to 
'  disgrace  and  baffle  my  name,  than  to  testify  any  real  respect  to  my 
^  person :  therefore,  I  earnestly  intreat  you  may  be  pleased  to  de« 
^  sist  from  such  a  foolish,  unmannerly,  and  scandalous  action.    But, 

*  if  all  this  cannot  be  sufficient  to  put  a  stop  to  the  folly  of  your  ex. 
^  orbitant  affections,  I  shall  pose  you  with  this  experiment :  Who. 
'  ever  resolves  to  express  his  dexterity,  courage,  and  agility,  to  all 
^  beholders  sufficiently,  and  his  ardent  love  towards  me,  let  him 
^  buckle  with  the  bull  to-morrow^  in  presence  of  all  the  assembly  ; 
^  and  he  who  shall  be  so  fortunate  as  to  cut  off  his  neck,  and  pre. 
^  sent  me  with  his  horns,  may  be  assured,  by  my  subscription,  that 
^  I  shall  not  decline  to  own  hiin  for  my  hnsbAnd:  which,  if  any,  or 
^  all  of  you  refuse  to  do,  ^t  you  gone,  for  effeminate  men  are  nona 
^  of  those  I  aim  at,  or  desire  to  be  joined  unto. 

*  Farcwel,  from  M aroabeta.* 

This  pertinent  and  smart  letter  non.plussed  all  the  rivals,  seeing^^ 
thereby,  a  province  was  prescribed  them,  which  they  never  dreamea 
of,  nor  judged  any  ways  honourable ;  because  noblemen,  such  tuf 
those  were,  how  dexterous  soever  they  be,  are  never  desired  to  grasp 
with  the  bull  on  foot,  and  very  seldom  on  horseback ;  yet,  notwith. 
standing  all  opposition  and  reluctancy,  lest  they  should  be  branded 
with  the  detestable  character  of  pusillanimityi  they  unanimously  con*- 
jented  to  the  proposition,  each  of  them  signifying  a.part,  by  a  most 
passionate  letter,  that  be  was  absolutely  determined  to  satisfy  her 
demand,  or  die.  Wherefore,  till  the  time  appointed,  they  remained 
with  the  rabble,  that  more  easy  and  speedy  access  might  be  attained, 
to  appear  in  the  performance  of  a  thing  in  which  their  credit  was  so* 
nearly  concerned,  where  they  composed  themselves  until  the  noble, 
men,  well  mounted,  were  about  to  encounter  with  the  fifth  bull ;  a( 
which  time  Marcus  Antonius,  stepping  down,  got  most  nimbly  on 
the  bull's  back,  intending,  by  that  means,  to  dispatch  him  quickly 
with  his  broad  sword.  Next  to  him  appeared  Charles,  whose  business 
and  work  it  was  to  catch  hold  of  the  beast's  horns,  which  fell  out  so 
fortunately,  according  to  his  desire  and  design,  that  the  bull  stumbled 
by  the  first  assault;  so  that  Antonius  fell  to  the  gronnd.  Lodovicns^ 
spying  Charles  sticking  fast  to  the  horns,  and  Antonius  dismounted, 
with  a  dexterous  and  seasonable  stroke,  cut  off  the  bull's  neck.  Charles 
Immediately  got  to  the  lady  with  the  head,  signifying,  that  the  con. 
dition  of  the  compact  was  fulfilled,  and  therefore  he  claimed  an 
interest  in  her  for  his  wife.  Lodovicus  did  take  it  very  ill  to  b« 
thus  trepanned  by  subtle  Charles,  seeing  he  it  was  who  cut  off  the 
«eck,  and  therefore  concluded  the  prize  to  be  hb,  in  all  justice. 
Antonius,  moreover,  being  tlie  person  who  first  gave  proof  of  hit 
magnanimity,  making  way  for  the  other  two,  concluded  it  highly 
teasoni^le,  that  he  should  be  preferred  before  either  of  them ;  which 
did  breed  such  a  wrangling  among  them,  that,  had  not  the  Alqnaciles, 
•r  constables^  interposed^  thej  would  have  committed  a  most  liu 
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iientable  tragedy.  Being  now  led  to  the  king,  they  gave  an  acconnt 
of  the  matter,  which,  when  his  majesty  heani,  he  commended,  in 
•ome  respect,  their  Talonr,  bat  could  not  approve  of  their  incon. 
siderateness ;  seeing,  therefore,  he  understood  it  to  be  vanity,  if 
not  cruelty,  in  the  foolish  lady,  rather  than  any  sincere  love,  to 
demand  such  a  dangerous  attempt,  strict  orders  were  given,  that 
none  of  the  rimls  should  persist  or  proceed  in  a  course  so  very 
foolish.    Thus  the  debate  ended. 

We  hare  now  impartially  described  what  is  considerable  in  the 
yearly  festival  at  Madrid.  I  grant,  indeed,  as  before,  that  it  is  a 
recreation  scarcely  beseeming  Christians,  whose  meekness  and  gentle* 
ness  should  not  admit  of  such  barbarous  diversions  :  never&eless, 
to  speak  no  more  of  that,  it  u  generally  concluded,  that  persons, 
appointed  for  such  an  exercise,  ought  to  be  furnished,  not  only  with 
suitable  courage,  but  also  with  agility  and  dexterity,  to  evade  the 
assaults  of  a  violent  brute,  by  which  means  many  become  fa« 
mout. 

Here  we  may  observe,  how  much  the  Roman  plays  come  short  of 
diis  game :  for  criminals  were  there  compelled  to  grapple  with 
boars  and  lions,  most  truculent  creatures,  of  which  few  can  promise 
themselves  the  victory ;  and  thus  poor  convicted  pannals  suffered 
a  most  cruel  death:  to  which  it  may  be  added,  that  these  games 
were  chiefly  designed  to  satisfy  the  bloody  and  vindictive  humours 
of  the  people,  who  rejoiced  in  such  lamentable  experiments*  It  is 
otherwise  here,  in  regard  that  no  man  is  constrained  to  undergo  this 
hard  labour ;  neither  are  criminals  punished  with  such  a  death ;  but 
masculine  and  noble  minds  desire  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  whereby 
proof  may  be  given  of  their  agility,  and  undaunted  courage.  How. 
ever,  as  I  told  in  the  beginning,  it  is  net  my  work  to  praise  or  con. 
demn  this  most  ancient  and  uncontroulled  custom.  AH  I  aimed  at 
was,  to  satisfy  your  commendable  curiosity,  by  describing  this  fes. 
tival,  which  is  judged  in  Spain  a  most  noble  recreation.  Our  next 
business  shall  be  to  enlarge  a  little  on  the  history  of  Placidus,  of 
whom  mention  was  made  elsewhere. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  PLACIDUS. 

THIS  Placidus,  a  youth  very  much  admired  and  praised,  because 
of  his  valiant  exploits,  was  the  son  of  Fadrick  who  played  the 
merchant  witii  one  Antonius  in  Seville,  a  city  in  Spain,  well  known, 
and  much  commended  by  travellers  of  all  nations  and  languages 
who  resort  thither. 

Undaunted  courage  set  our  Racidus  a  work  to  grapple  with  a 
most  violent  brute,  after  he  bad  remained  some  time  in  Madrid, 
whither  he  repaired  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  his  in« 
dulgent  parents  for  this  very  end,  that,  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  all 
persons,  from  the  king  to  the  peasant,  might  receive  a  sufficient,  I 
may  say  wonderful,  specimen  of  his  surpassing  fortitude  and  mag. 
nanimity. 
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Here  it  is  observable,  that  Fadrick  and  his  hopeful  son  seemed 
rather  to  be  one  person,  than  two;  for,  in  nature,  demeanour,  stature, 
speech,  and  countenance,  they  resembled  one  another  so  much,  that 
a  quick-sighted  roan  could  hardly  distinguish  betwixt  them :  yea, 
although  Se  father  was  a  man  of  fifty,  and  the  son  but  of  twenty 
years,  yet  any  who  looked  upon  their  pictures,  affirmed  stiffly  that 
the  one  was  an  exact  pattern  to  the  other :  and,  had  not  the  eyes  of 
men  been  a  demonstration  to  tlie  contrary,  I  am  apt  to  beliere  that 
the  possibility  of  such  an  universal  similitude,  so  to  call  it^  would 
be  thought  a  chimaera.  Yet,  if  we  consult  authors  of  good  note  and 
great  \iorth,  many  instances  of  this  kind  may  be  found. 

Valerius  Maximus,  with  great  confiden<ie,  affirms  that  Pompey 
the  Great,  Urelius,  and  Publius  Liberlinus  differed  in  nothing,  but 
their  restments ;  so  that,  if  two  of  them  were  arrayed  after  the  same 
fashion,  a  quick-sighted  person  could  not  assign  a  difference  betwixt 
them.  It  is  also  written  by  Pliny,  that  two  boys,  the  one  being  a 
Syrian,  and  the  other  a  French,  were  so  very  like  to  one  another  in 
every  point,  that  a  certain  person  sold  them  to  Marcus  Antonius, 
under  the  notion  of  brethren.  Antonius;  perceiving  their  language 
to  differ,  threatened  the  person  who  had  thus  imposed  on  him  ;  to 
whom  the  other  replied,  ^  If  they  had  been  brethren,  I  would  not 
^  require  so  great  a  sum  of  money,  because  in  that  case,  nature 
^  could  not  be  said  to  bring  forth  so  great  a  wonder,  as  now  you 
*  see.' 

If  it  be  true  in  any  respect,  that,  according  to  the  philosopher, 
similitude  begets  affection,  how  much  more  in  this  instance  of  Fadrick 
and  Placidus,  whose  mutual  love  was  wonderful  beyond  that  of  most 
persons  in  such  a  relation.  Yet,  by  the  interposition  of  Agnes,  a 
young  lady  of  singular  endowments  and  education,  the  brightness 
of  this  splendid  passion  suffered  in  some  measure  an  eclipse.  This 
beautiful  object  became  the  center  of  their  desires  and  incontaminate 
love,  which  could  not  be  smothered  long:  wherefore,  they  dis^ 
covered  their  maladies  to  one  another  in  a  most  friendly  manner, 
and  determined,  after  a  serious  and  mature  consultation,  to  submit 
the  event  of  the  matter  in  hand  to  the  young  lady's  and  her  mother's 
arbitrement;  insomuch  that  the  perspn  excluded  should  remove 
from  his  native  country,  lest  by  his  presence  way  might  be  made 
for  jealousy,  whose  effects  are  more  dangerous  no  where,  than  in 
Spain.  After  this  both  of  them  met  with  bad  entertainment,  and 
small  encouragement,  at  the  hands  of  Agnes  and  her  mother:  Yet, 
in  process  of  time,  Fadrick's  riches  and  constancy  had  great  in- 
fluence on  the  matron.  It  is  true  the  youth  of  Placidus  was  no 
small  motive  to  obtain  the  respect  of  the  pretty  lady :  nevertheless, 
bags  of  money  were  an  argument  a  fortiare.  After  both  parties 
had  pondered  sedately  the  circumstances  most  remarkable,  the  mother 
speaks  to  her  daughter  after  this  manner : 

^  My  dear  child,  you  see  there  is  no  solid  objection,  which  can 
' .  be  brought  against  tho^e  worthy  persons,  who  have  set  their  af. 
'  fections  on  you;  and  therefore  I  judge  it  most  reasonable,  that 
'  you  freely  declare  your  ownsentiments  in  this  affiiir.  I  know  th« 
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neatness  and  yOttth  of  Placldns  will  hare  great  weight  with  yon ; 
aad,  on  the  other  hand,  Fadrick*s  declining  age  will  in  some  mea. 
sore  alienate  yonr  affections  from  him:  but  hearken  diligently, 
my  daughter,  to  the  dictates  of  right  reason,  rather  than  fond 
fancy,  which  misleads  many  in  your  circumstances;  and  you 
shall  find  riches  and  experience  more  eligible,  than  undaunted 
youth,  or  any  other  imaginary  foundation,  on  which  the  super- 
structure of  your  desires  and  designs  is  fixed.  That  this  may  yet 
hare  the  greater  weight  in  your  estimation,  consider  how  much 
riches  contribute  to  beget  esteem  and  honour  in  this  city  where 
we  lire ;  so  that  persons  of  noble  extraction  lose  their  dignity  fre. 
quently  with  their  wealth.  What  is  beauty  but  a  fading  flower, 
which  nature,  in  a  short  time,  or  some  unexpected  accident  will 
prey  upon,  and  reduce  to  nothing  ?  let  a  brisk  gallant  discharge, 
to  admiration,  all  the  punctilio's  of  court  education  and  activity ; 
will  that  purchase  food  and  raiment  ?  whereas  money  answers  all 
things;  without  which  trading  and  commerce  should  die.  I  judge 
it  superfluous  to  make  an  enumeration  of  the  qualities  of  gold 
which  we  eat,  and  with  which  we  are  cloathed:  hence  arose  the 
proTerb,  thai  is  gold  which  is  purchased  by  gold;  which  saying 
renders  it  most  universal,  seeing  all  things  are  valued  at  some  rate 
or  other.  It  is  true,  I  confess,  Placidus  is  inferior  to  few  gentle, 
men  in  probity  and  reputation ;  but  it  is  as  true  his  father,  though 
rich,  has  many  children,  and  may,  in  all  probability,  beget  many- 
more ;  what  then  will  the  riches  amount  to,  which  must  be  di. 
Tided  among  so  many  ?  yon  know,  if  it  were  possible  to  divide  the 
ocean  into  many  rivulets,  this  vast  collection  of  waters  would  ap. 
pear  very  inconsiderable,  in  respect  of  what  it  now  is.  .  But  I 
paM  by  this  topick,  lest  that  you  may  suspect  interest  prevails  with 
me.  In  the  next  place  therefore,  let  us  oonsider  whether  or  no 
you  can  promise  ^ourself  as  great  satisfaction  in  the  one  as  the 
other:  not  at  all;  for  whoever  is  married  to  Placidus,  must  ne« 
cessarily  be  in  a  slavish  subjection  to  his  father,  his  brethren . 
sisters,  and  relations ;  whereas  the  wife  of  Fadrick  will  enjoy  ini 
munity  from  such  a  bitter  lot,  as  being,  above  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  those  censurers. 

^  Alas  !  Alas !  woeful  experience,  the  school-mistress  of  fools, 
has  furnished  me  with  this  observation ;  as  witness  those  grey 
hairs,  brought  forth  untimeously  by  excessive  grief  and  sorrow. 
Shall  you  deck  yourself  witli  the  finest  neodle.work,  and  most 
gomous  raiment  possible ;  then  black.mouthed  backbiters  will 
readily  misconstrue  your  neatness.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  such  a 
decorum  be  neglected,  why,  say  they,  she  is  not  content  with  her 
lot  and  condition.  You  cannot  frequent  divine  worship  without 
the  character  of  levity  or  hypocrisy ;  nor  forbear  such  a  religious 
observance,  but  immediately  occasion  will  be  taken  of  branding 
you  with  the  stigma  of  an  irreligious  wretch.  In  fine,  the  eyes  of 
all  relations  will  be  fixed  upon  you,  that  you  cannot  promise 
yoqrself  satisffiction  and  tranquillity  in  the  most  minute  circunu 
Stance.     And  it  may  be  added  further,  that  such  an  uncharitable 

y  4 
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multitude  may  so  influence  your  husband  with  prejudice,  that,  u| 
a  very  short  time,  the  greatest  of  all  your  miseries  shall  arise  from 
his  jealousy  or  unbeseeming  carriage  towards  you. 
^  If  so  be,  then,  that,  by  being  espoused  to  Fadrick,  no  such  incon* 
reniencies  can,  in  reason,  be  suspected ;  what  remains,  but  that, 
in  obedience  to  those  pressing  arguments  of  your  loving  mother, 
and  in  relation  to  your  own  future  contentment,  you  chearfuUy 
assent  to  the  proposals  of  the  father,  without  the  least  reluctancj 
imaginable  ?* 

Those  pithy  motives,  founded  on  reason  and  experience,  wrought 
a  sensible  and  sudden  change  upon  Agnes ;  insomuch  that,  in  a 
thundering  manner,  she  decided  the  whole  matter  in  favour  of  Fa^ 
drick ;  which  conclusion  produced  no  less  sorrow  to  Placidus,  than 
contentment  and  joy  to  Fadrick,  Whereupon,  dejected  Placidus, 
according  to  his  passion,  without  any  more  delay,  forsook  his  na, 
tive  country,  having  got  from  his  father  about  a  tliousand  guineas,' 
who  left  it  to  his  choice,  to  spend  his  time  in  India,  Italy,  or  the 
Low  Countries,  being  to  receive  money  upon  bill,  according  to  the 
custom  and  necessity  of  gentlemen,  while  abroad. 

When  he  had  come  to  Naples  in  Italy,  his  genius  inclined  hin| 
to  play  the  soldier,  as  being  an  employment,  by  which  honour  and 
lasting  renown  is  more  attainable.  After  a  few  months  there,  he 
enjoined  his  trustee  to  certify  Fadrick  and  all  relations  of  Placidus's 
death,  that  intercourse  of  letters  might  be  stopped ;  which  he  judged 
the  fittest  course  and  method,  to  free  him  from  pensive  melancholy ; 
but  all  this  oould  not  eradicate  a  passion  so  deeply  rooted. 

Fadrick,  by  successful  traffick,  attained  quickly  to  vast  posses, 
Bions,  which,  with  a  virtuous  wife,  might  be  supposed  a  pleasant 
condition.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  want  of  children  was 
matter  of  great  grief  to  him.  Wherefore,  that  his  memory  might  not 
die  with  himself,  he  resolves,  without  delay,  to  distribute  his  riches 
among  his  nephews,  Charles  and  Bernard,  who  are  brought  to  him, 
for  that  purpose.  Their  uncle  and  his  lady  entertain  the  boys,  with 
all  the  expressions  of  joy  and  kindness  possible.  In  a  very  short 
time,  their  good  behaviour  and  affability  did  procure  unto  them  a 
great  many  friends  and  acquaintances  in  Seville,  where  they  pass  under 
the  notion  of  Fadrick's  sons.  The  old  man's  love  to  his  nephews 
rose  to  so  much  the  greater  height,  in  that  he  perceived  himself  de. 
caying  more  sensibly  than  could  be  expected  by  the  cour&e  of  nature, 
not  being  as  yet  sixty  years,  whereas  Agnes  appeared  more  brisk 
than  ever. 

Thus  Charles  and  Bernard,  discovering  that  their  uncle  had,  in  a 
manner,  centered  the  comfort  and  tranquillity  of  his  decrepid  old 
age  on  them,  waxed  insolent  and  disrespectful  towards  Agnes,  whose 
prudence  taught  her  to  obviate  the  very  beginning  of  this  evil,  by 
representing  such  enormities  to  her  indulgent  husband.  The  old  man, 
complying  with  his  wife,  appointed  a  lodging  elsewhere  for  his  ne. 
phews,  with  all  things  necessary,  and  suitable  to  their  condition; 
which  course  bq  ways  abated  the  insolence  of  the  young  men,  but 
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nidier  increased  the  same ;  iDSomuch  that  they  branded  Agnes  with 
incontinency,  and  many  other  Ticious  qualities* 

At  this  time  Placidus,  having  trayelled  all  Italy  over,  came  to 
Bononia,  where  his  life  was  in  jeopardy  :  for,  happening  to  be  late 
out  of  his  lodging,  the  second  or  third  night  after  he  came  to  town^ 
he  wandered  in  the  streets,  by  reason  of  darkness,  and  his  nnac« 
qaaintedness  with  the  several  corners  of  the  city.  At  length  he  espied 
In  a  place,  somewhat  remote,  a  glimmering  light,  whither  when  he 
had  approached,  three  cut-thrcMits  are  found  assaulting  one  gentle* 
man  with  all  possible  fury.  I'he  compassionate  Placidus,  thinking 
that  a  fit  season  for  charity  and  fortitude,  became  the  oppressed 
gentleman's  assistant,  by  which  means  two  of  the  rogues  were  grier* 
ously  wounded,  the  third  being  smote  with  the  edge  of  the  sword. 

Imving  thus  rescued  the  Italian  from  imminent  death,  not  with^ 
out  some  danger,  for  he  sustained  the  prejudice  of  two  or  three 
wounds,  he  calls  his  servant  to  bring  his  horse.  James  Viteli,  in 
whose  behalf  he  had  seasonably  appeared,  answered,  saying,  ^  Sir^ 
^  your  ineffable  kindness  and  courage  call  for  my  attendance  as  a 
^  servant,  who  am  ready  and  willing  to  wait  upon  all  opportunities, 
^  whereby  I  may  express  my  gratitude.  I  know  diligent  search  will 
^  be  made  for  us  by  and  by ;  therefore,  seeing  I  tsike  you  to  be  a 
^  stranger  unacquainted  witli  this  city,  I  intreat  you  may  be  pleased 
^  to  accept  of  my  company,  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  shall 
^  escape  the  rage  and  fury  of  our  adversaries ;  and  I  promise  tp 
^  dress  and  cure  your  wounds  in  a  very  short  time.'  Placidus  con, 
eluded  it  highly  reasonable  to  lay  hold  on  such  a  good  motion:  where, 
fore  James  Viteli  conducted  him  from  one  street  to  another,  until  at 
last  he  came  to  an  house,  if  here,  it  is  probable,  he  had  been  known ; 
upon  which  consideration,  he  knocks  hard  at  the  door,  until  such 
time  as  a  comely  youth  had  given  him  access ;  forthwith,  according 
to  his  duty  and  promise,  he  dressed  the  wounds  of  Placidus,  which 
were  not  deep  nor  deadly ;  enjoining  withal,  that  the  student  should 
go  in  all  haste  to  such  a  street  by  name,  and  return  with  an  exact 
account  of  all  emergents.  Whither  when  the  young  man  had  come, 
be  sees  all  things  in  a  hurly-burly,  one  man  being  dead,  on  whom  a 
great  number  of  citizens  are  gazing ;  and  orders  given  to  apprehend 
such  as  could  be  suspected  any  way  accessary  to  such  an  assassina* 
tion.  Where  also  he  heard  a  certain  person  imprisoned,  confessing 
that  he  was  the  servant  of  one  Placidus,  a  Spaniard,  who  had  killed 
the  man.  When  the  youth  returned,  he  gave  an  impartial  account 
of  all  occurrences  observed  by  him.  The  gentlemen,  perceiving 
what  might  be  the  result  of  such  a  commotion,  slipped  away  quietly 
ffi  regard  that  they  concluded  it  most  dangerous  to  stay  so  near  tho 
place  of  justice,  where  a  strict  search  was  to  be  made. 

Having  thus  escaped  hazard,  Placidus  is  curious  to  know  the  orL? 
ginal  of  his  companion's  misfortune,  in  being  assaulted  by  three 
men  in  such  a  place.     To  whom  Viteli  answered  thus : 

My  dearest  Placidus,  I  determined  to  disclose  this  secret  to  no 
man  living ;  yet,  considering  you  to  be  my  greatest  friend  upon  earth, 
WhD  10  my  cause  exposed  ypur  noble  person  to  danger,  and,  neglect^ 
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Ing  all  the  important  affairs  which  induced  you  to  see  Bononia,  has 
continued  my  companion  in  affliction,  though  a  stranger;  I  say, 
upon  these,  and  many  other  weighty  considerations,  which  my  shal* 
low  brain  cannot  comprehend,  nor  my  stammering  tongue  express^ 
I  will,  with  the  greatest  candor  and  ingenuity  imaginable,  disoorer 
this  matter  to  you. 

I  was  born  at  Rome,  the  queen  and  mistress  of  the  world,  where, 
when  I  was  yery  young,  my  honourable  parents  gare  up  the  ghost. 
After  that  I  had  sucked  in  the  first  and  common  principles  of  learn- 
ing, my  good  friends  and  relations  sent  me  to  the  famous  university 
of  Bononia,  where  I  made  no  despicable  proficiency  in  philosophy^ 
and  all  the  languages  professed  there,  which  are  the  Spanish,  German, 
French,  Hebrew,  and  Greek :  all  which  could  not  satiate  my  thirst- 
ing desires  after  knowledge,  until  the  study  of  physick  became  my 
work  and  business.  But  a  lady  of  singular  endowments  and  quality, 
being  pleased  to  honour  me  with  the  strongest  testimonies  of  sincere 
affection,  diverted  my  thoughts  from  prosecuting  the  most  pleasant 
of  all  studies.  How  secret  soever  this  matter  was  kept,  the  lady's 
brother  understood  it ;  which  prompted  him,  with  two  other  con* 
spirators,  to  lie  in  wait  for  my  life ;  and  undoubtedly  I  had  become 
a  prey  to  their  fury,  if  (by  the  divine  providence)  one  of  the  three 
had  not  signified  to  me  the  method  of  this  most  horrid  plot. 

Then  I  determined  to  travel  through  Spain  and  other  countries  ; 
but,  being  driven  from  Genoa  by  a  most  violent  tempest,  I  was  en. 
slaved  to  the  Turks,  who  first  brought  me  to  Algiers,  and  then  to  Con. 
stantinople,  where  I  was  sold  very  often  under  the  notion  of  a  slave. 
At  length  I  am  presented  to  one  of  Mahomet's  physicians,  who, 
finding  me  pretty  expert  in  the  principles  of  medicine,  was  pleased 
to  encourage  me  with  his  fellowship  and  instruction,  to  my  great 
advantage,  I  must  confess,  in  some  respects ;  whose  gentleness  was 
such,  that  he  would  not  thwart  my  inclinations  of  returning  to 
Italy,  but  rather  encouraged  me  by  the  gift  of  two  thousand  guineas. 

After  a  tedious  and  dangerous  voyage,  I  came  to  Venice,  where^ 
being  unknown,  the  people  looked  upon  many  of  my  operations 
and  experiments  as  miracles,  rather  ihan  the  product  of  natural 
knowledge;  for  which  cause,  the  magistrates  encouraged  me  with 
promises  of  a  very  considerable  salary.  But  all  this  could  not  in. 
duce  me  to  stay,  seeing  my  thoughts  and  desires  were  much  concerned 
with  returning  to  Bononia,  where  I  had  enjoyed  so  many  pleasant 
days.  I  could  not  imagine  that  it  was  possible  for  any  in  that  place 
to  know  me  after  the  absei^ce  of  six  compleat  years ;  which  time 
also  might  quench  the  ardout  of  Camilla's  passion  (ah !  her  name 
cannot  be  concealed,  nor  my  love  towards  her  suppressed.)  Upoi|L 
those  considerations  I  came  to  Bononia,  where  I  was  entertained 
with  great  courtesy  by  all  persons  of  knowledge,  to  whom  I  dis- 
covered my  various  misfortunes  and  difficulties ;  by  which  means  the 
noise  of  my  being  in  town  came  to  the  hearing  of  Camilla ;  who 
incontinently  saluted  me  by  a  most  pathetical  letter,  as  you  may 
easily  imagine.  Thus  our  love  was  renewed  ;  and  so  much  the  mort^ 
because  she  c»me,  the  ensuing  day,  disguised,  ta  my  chamber,  whevt 
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me  entertained  a  most  comfortable  dialogue,  foanded  on  the  solid 
hopes  of  obtaiDing  our  longed  for  desires.  I  seemed  to  decline  and 
rqect  the  profession  of  medicine  in  the  university  of  Bononia, 
merely,  that  Girailla's  brother,  and  his  associates,  might  not  in  the 
least  suspect  me,  whom  they  hated  with  an  inveterate  hatred,  which 
time,  nor  dignity,  could  not  eradicate.  Nevertheless,  by  debating, 
I  obtained  tiie  honour  of  that  place.  Then  engines  of  cruelty  are 
«et  on  work  to  dispatch  me  some  way  or  another;  and,  I  must  con. 
fess,  the  rogues  bad  accomplished  their  corrupt  design,  if,  by  the 
jdivine  providence,  yonr  seasonable  charity  and  magnanimity  had  not 
rescoed  my  life  from  their  malice.  In  testimony,  therefore,  of  my 
gratitude,  I  protest  to  remain  your  most  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
while  I  breathe,  declaring,  to  that  end,  a  willingness  of  accompany^^ 
ing  yon  to  Spain,  or  any  where  else. 

Placidus  was  very  much  taken  with  the  grateful  acknowledgments, 
and  protestations  of  lasting  kindness,  so  pitifully  expressed  by  Yi. 
teli :  yet,  being  unwilling  to  divulge  or  disclose  the  hidden  sorrow 
which  burdened  his  spirit,  he  answered  the  other  in  a  most  courtly 
and  complimenting  strain :  Sir,  you  may  confidently  assure  yourself 
of  ny  nnalterable  good.will,  wherever  you  be,  or  however  stated. 
The  prpgnant  Yiteli,  by  a  groan  attending  those  words,  perceived 
Placidus  to  be  a  little  discomposed  ;  wherefore  he  resolved  to  know 
the  cause  of  so  great  grief  at  a  more  seasonable  occasion.     In  the 
mean  while,  they  entered  into  a  strict  league  of  amity,  having  all 
things  common ;  in  which  real  kindness  consists,  if  we  hear  the 
philosopher.     A  few  days  after,  they  came  to  Genoa ;  where,  as 
all  along  their  peregrination,  their  thoughts  were  alleviated,  by  giving 
an  impartial  and  free  account  to  one  another,  of  their  divers  mis. 
fortunes ;  and  so  much  the  more,  in  regard  that  Viteli,  by  his  su. 
perlative  knowledge,  and  jocose  brisk  disposition,  was  a  physician 
no  less  capable  to  remove  the  sorrows  of  the  mind,  than  the  distem. 
pers  of  the  body.  Yet  Placidus,  in  some  measure,  continues  dumpish 
and  pensive;  so  that  Yiteli  intended  to  expiscate  and  extort  from 
him  the  original  and  cause  of  so  lasting  a  grief,  and  did  carry  all 
things  on,  in  order  to  his  conclusion,  so  wittily,  that  Placidus  is 
allured  to  discover  the  perplexity  of  his  mind,  after  this  manner : 
Your  probity  and  gentleness  extract  from  me  a  secret,  which  I  never 
purposed  to  disclose.     After  which  he  makes  mention  of  Fadrick's 
compact  with  him  (while  both  of  them  had  a  longing  desire  to  enjoy 
the  virtuous  and  beautiful  Agnes)  who,  by  the  instigation  and  per. 
suasion  of  her  covetous  mother,  rejected  him,  embracing  Fadrick. 
In  a  word,  he  did  not  omit  the  least  punctilio,  which  could  satisfy 
the  curiosity  of  Yiteli;  who,  replying,  answered  thus: 
.  My  dear  Placidus,  be  of  good  chear,  for  there  is  no  malady  so 
great,  which  admits  not  of  a  remedy  applied  with  so  much  the  better 
success,  that  the  patient  can  discover  his  distemper  distinctly,  as  you 
have  done ;  and  therefore  I  constantly  promise  (being  taught  by  ex-r 
perience  what  such  a  case  meaneth)  to  remove  your  trouble  and 
grief,  by  an  experiment  at  first,  it  is  probable,  strange  in  your 
eyes^  though,  after  mature  deliberation^  rnqst  obvious.    All  I  crave 
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iSy  that  you  condescend  yet  once  more  to  walk  with  me  in  the  street* 
of  Seville. 

HaTing  thus  embarqned  at  Genoa,  they  arrived  at  Barcelona; 
from  whence  they  sidled  by  Tarragona,  Valencia,  Alicant,  Girthagena^ 
end  the  borders  of  Granada,  until  they  came  to  Malaga,  and  at 
length  to  Cadiz,  the  haven  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Luke,  and  sailed 
thence  along  the  River  Betis  to  Seville ;  where,  being  in  stranger's 
upparel,  they  search  for  a  convenient  lodging ;  in  which  Placidot 
abode,  while  the  intelligent  Viteli  went  abroad,  informing  himself, 
the  best  vniy  he  could,  about  the  state  of  affairs  in  Fadrick's  house  ; 
which  he  understood  exactly,  and  returned  to  Placidus,  signifying 
bow  indulgent  dying  Fadrick  was  towards  his  insolent  nephews, 
Charles  and  Bernard ;  as  also,  that  Agnes  looked  as  brisk  as  ever. 
In  a  word,  he  answered  the  most  particular  questions  so  fully,  that 
Placidus's  grief  was,  in  a  great  measure,  asswaged. 

The  learned  Viteli  gave  such  proof  of  his  knowledge  in  physick, 
by  sundry  wonderful  experiments,  that,  in  an  instant,  his  name 
spread  abroad.  Agnes,  therefore,  hearing  of  such  an  expert  physl. 
cian,  thought  it  her  near  concernment  and  duty  to  consult  with  him 
concerning  the  nature  of  Fadrick's  disease,  which  wvls  concluded 
mortal  by  all  other  physicians  in  Seville.  Viteli,  having  visited  the 
old  man,  discerned  nature  shrinking,  and  death  approaching :  Never. 
theless,  to  encourage  the  lady,  he  confidently  affirmed,  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  many  learned  and  judicious  men,  that  his  disease  was  not 
mortal ;  which  assertion  he  confirmed  with  reasons  and  arguments 
founded  upon  the  most  solid  and  genuine  philosophy,  so  that  no 
place  was  left  for  cavils,  all  physicians,  there  present,  being  per* 
suaded  of  the  truth  of  his  discourse.  "Which  comforted  Agnes  so 
much,  that,  with  great  intimacy,  in  private  conferences,  she  searched 
Into  Viteli's  sentiments  in  this  affair.  The  expert  physician  failed 
not,  at  such  a  time,  io  make  mention  of  Placidus,  whose  valiant  ex« 
ploits  he  praised  with  such  eloquence  and  admiration,  that  the  ladj's 
pristine  love  revived,  and  prompted  her  to  enquire  very  concernedly 
where  he  lived,  and  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the  noise  of  his 
death.  The  smart  Viteli,  by  such  questions,  perceiving  much  af^ 
fect^on  to  center  in  the  lady's  breast  towards  Phicidus,  answered 
her  thus : 

Madam,  I  am  obliged  to  declare  the  truth,  and  cannot  sufficiently 
declare  what  is  true  concerning  his  lasting  renown  abroad ;  nor  hovr 
constant  and  christian  his  love  has  been  to  you ;  otherwise,  the  ex^ 
cessive  grief  of  his  spirit  had  undoubtedly  rendered  him  desperate, 
find  accessary  to  his  own  death.  The  rumour  of  his  death  implied, 
that  his  love  might  be  termed  dead,  because,  without  the  hope  of 
enjoying  its  object. 

God  knows,  said  Agnes,  how  much  I  desired  to  be  married  to 
him;  but  fortune  has  so  ordered,  that  I  should  be  the  wife  of  Fadrick, 
though  much  against  my  inclinations.  Yea,  I  must  add,  seeing  this 
subject  is  pleasant,  that  the  love  of  Placidus  is  of  great  force  with 
me  to  this  hour.  It  is  true,  I  am  obliged  every  way  to  bear  a  suit, 
^le  respect  to  Fadrick,  who  has  continued  all  along  a  kind  husband. 
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Jlerer  believing  the  odd  aspersions  with  which  his  insolent  nephew8| 
Ciiarles  and  Bernard,  endeayonred  to  brand  me. 

I  know,  said  Vlteli,  that  many  waters  cannot  quench  lore,  but  it 
must  break  forth  after  some  manner  or  other;  and,  methinks,  the 
diTine  providence  has  conducted  me  hither  in  a  good  season ;  there, 
fore,  seeing  that  I  am  persuaded,  tluit,  according  to  the  course  of 
nature,  Fadrick  cannot  liye  fifteen  days,  maSdam,  if  you  be  pleased^ 
I  shall  in  the  mean  time  contrive  and  carry  on  matters  so  dexterously^ 
that,  by  your  husband's  last  will,  and  without  the  least  opposition^ 
you  may  enjoy  your  beloved  Placidus,  instead  of  his  father. 
I  have  heard  Fadrick,  replied  the  lady,  at  sundry  times,  in  a  most 
pathetical  and  passionate  manner  expressing  sorrow  and  grief  for  the 
death  of  his  great  and  real  friend  Placidus,  as  he  called  him ;  for^ 
said  he,  if  my  son  were  alive,  I  would  dispose  of  my  substance  to 
him  and  you ;  ordering,  withal,  your  cohabitation,  under  the  notion 
of  husband  and  wife.  But,  supposing  Piacidus  be  yet  alive,  our  union 
will  meet  with  great  opposition  from  Fadrick's  insolent  nephews.  Nay^ 
madam,  saidhe,  leave  tliat  to  me ;  for  I  am  willing  to  lose  the  repuiiu 
tion  of  a  gentleman,  yea,  and  life  itself,  if  I  do  not  carry  on  the  mat^ 
ter  BO  wittily,  that,  in  great  peace,  without  the  least  shadow  of  fear  or 
danger,  you  shall  enjoy  Piacidus  for  your  loving  husband.  Thua 
Agnes  went  to  her  closet  with  great  joy.  Placidus  could  not  easily 
be  persuaded  of  the  possibility  of  the  matter,  yet  his  companion's 
pregnant  wit  and  knowledge  atdded  some  confidence  to  him :  for 
Viteli  liad  undertaken,  not  only  to  remove  Fadrick's  present  distem- 
per, but  also  to  renew  his  youth  and  strength,  chiefly  tiiat,  by 
tuck  means  (a  sophism  indeed!)  Placidus  might  attain  to  the  en« 
joyment  of  hb  longed-for  Agnes:  for  which  cause,  said  the  ingeni* 
ons  Viteli,  in  the  presence  of  learned  physicians,  you  shall,  in  a 
very  short  time,  perceive  Fadrick  brisk  and  vigorous,  with  teeth^ 
hair,  and  colour  suitable  to  the  age  of  thirty  or  forty  years.  Thosd 
learned  men  laughed  him  to  scorn,  and  the  lady  doubted  of  the 
matter  greatly;  but,  to  put  an  end  to  doubting  and  mocking,  he 
•poke  to  the  physicians,  in  the  presence  of  Agnes,  Charles,  and 
Bernard,  after  this  manner: 

I  must  confess,  the  opposition  of  such  judicious  men  might  terrify 
Galen,  Hippocrates,  and  iEsculapius,  of  whom  it  is  reported,  that 
he  raUed  himself  from  the  dead :  How  much,  then,  may  a  novicd 
^such  as  I  am)  tremble,  when  I  consider,  that  I  have  undertaken', 
in  your  presence,  to  demonstrate  how  the  radical  moisture  may  be 
restored,  insomuch  that  decrepid  old  age  shall  be  constrained  to 
clothe  itself  with  the  colour,  vigour,  and  other  qualities  of  brisk 
yonth !  Nevertheless,  the  strengtii,  which  attends  truth  reduced  to 
praotice,  revives  my  fainting  spirits ;  so  that  with  confidence  I  affirm 
the  certainty,  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  my  demonstration ;  which 
I  diall  endeavour  to  evince  in  the  Spanish  tongue,  though  with  the 
greater  difficulty,  for  the  satisfaction  of  Agues,  Charles,  and  Ber« 
WKtdy  ^  parties  mostly  concerned. 
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Gentlemen^ 

You  know  Tery  well,  experience,  authority,  and  reason  are  thd 
surest  foundations,  by  which  any  truth  can  be  supported;  from  all 
which  my  proposition  shall  be  made  erident. 

The  learned  Amoldas,  Villa  Nova,  Tully^  Pkracelsus,  Cardanus^ 
and  others,  whom  we  need  not  mention,  fayour  us  in  this  point ;  as 
also  the  alchymists  arbor  vitae ;  so  that  authorities  abound  with  us. 

In  the  next  place,  Blaicus  de  Taranto  aiSirms,  that  in  Saguntum, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  there  was  a  nun  of  sixty  years,  whose 
age  was  renewed,  having  teeth,  hair,  colour,  and  Tigour,  as  if  she 
bad  been  but  thirty  years  old. 

And  Antonius  Torquemada,  in  his  dialogues,  gives  us  an  a&i 
count  of  an  old  man,  who  was  restored  to  strength,  being  one-hun. 
dred  years  old ;  after  which  wonderful  change  he  lived  fifty  years^ 
From  which  author,  and  common  tradition,  we  hear  of  snch  an 
instance  in  Toledo.  All  learned  men  know  that  passage  related  by 
Ferdinandus  de  Castaneda,  lib.  viii.  and  by  Petrus  Maifeus,  lib.  iii. 
Hist.  Ind.  how  that  a  nobleman  of  India  lived  three  hundred  and 
forty  years ;  in  which  time  his  age  was  renewed  thrice. 

If  we  consult  reason,  we  shall  find  her  no  less  favourable,  thaa 
authority  or  experience;  for,  what  is  youth,  but  an  equality  or  pro. 
portion  of  natural  heat  and  radical  moisture?  yea,  according  to 
Galen,  and  all  other  learned  physicians,  the  difference  of  the  ages  is 
deduced  from  the  different  operations  of  the  natural  heat.  And 
Aristotle  affirms,  that  the  nature  of  old  age  consists  in  frigidity  and 
siccity ;  from  whose  explication,  Lib.  de  Long,  et  Brev.  Vitae,  we 
learn,  that  such  men  wax  old  soonest,  whose  lives  have  been  at. 
tended  with  greatest  labours  and  cares,  which  cause  a  dispendium  of 
natural  heat.  Therefore,  if  this  be  true,  it  seems  that  humid  me. 
dicaments,  with  hot  potions  and  applications,  may  restore  decaying 
age,  by  reducing  the  radical  moisture,  and  natural  heat,  to  such  a 
proportion  as  they  .  enjoy  in  youth.  And  it  is  observed,  that  the 
Divine  Providence  has  furnished  divers  stones,  herbs,  and  waters, 
with  qualities  which,  if  known,  would  silence  all  cavillings  in  this 
matter.  It  is  reported  by  Cardanus,  Langius,  and  Petrus  Chieza, 
that  in  Bonica  and  Luciaya,  wells  are  extant,  those  waters  are  more 
delicious  than  the  choicest  wines,  having  in  them  virtue  to  renew  a 
man's  age:  TJiis  is  testified  by  Aristotle,  lib.  iii.  Hist.  AnimaL 
cap.  12.  and  other  authors  of  good  note.  Homer  also  mcntioneth 
the  like  of  herbs.  And,  mcthinks,  although  the  simples,  requisite 
for  producing  such  strange  effects,  be  not  commonly  known,  yet  it 
is  a  male  sequiiur  to  infer,  therefore  no  man  knows  them :  Yea,  no 
man  in  sober  reason  can  deny,  that  spirits  are  contained  in  herbs^ 
waters,  and  stones ;  which  being  once  granted,  it  necessarily  follows, 
that  these,  when  well  extracted  and  applied,  may  serve  to  carry  oa 
such  a  rare  work,  as  I  now  mention,  and  am  about  to  demonstrate. 
Further,  it  is  dbservable,  that  I  have  been  travelling  many  y^rs^ 
lyy  which  I  had  occasion  to  di9course  with  Mahomet's  physicians^ 
m  also  widi  Aralnans,  Persians^  and  Phcenicians  ^  upon  vrhich  coo-. 
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sideratioD  it  may  be  saspected,  that  I  know  things  not  diBcoTered, 
as  yet.  In  this  place :  Wherefore  I  shall,  with  God's  grace,  restore 
Fadrick  to  strength  and  health,  seeing  I  perfectly  understand  his 
malady  and  complexion.  Bat  yon  may  ask,  if,  in  such  a  case,  ha 
may  be  called  young  ?  I  answer,  not  at  all ;  bat  that  he  is  in  a  better 
disposition  for  life,  according  to  his  nature.  Now,  if  this  theory 
suffice  not  to  stop  the  mouths  of  wranglers,  the  matter  shall  be  put 
beyond  all  doubt  by  practice.  Thts  ended  Viteli  hb  pertinent  dis«« 
course ;  who,  after  the  dying  old  man  had  been  committed  to  hun, 
made  a  paction,  that  none  should  disturb  him,  by  coming  into  the 
room,  where  he  was,  to  tarry  with  the  sick  person,  except  snch  as 
be  called ;  and  that  apothecaries  should  grant  him  what  simples  he 
pleased  to  ask.  All  persons  consented  to  those  demands,  but  none 
more  cordially  and  chearfnlly  than  Agnes,  who  was  privy  to  Viteli's 
design.  The  next  day  was  appointed  for  the  work.  Viteli,  having 
repaired  to  his  lodging,  discovered  to  Placidus  how  much  he  was 
appianded  by  the  physicians;  and  also  that  Agnes  was  exceeding 
glad,  the  young  men,  Charles  and  Bernard,  being  much  dejected ; 
And  lie  persisted  in  the  former  confidence,  that  all  things  would  sua. 
ceed  aright^  and  be  brought  to  an  happy  issue.  He  strictly  charged 
Placidus  to  eschew  all  society,  considering,  that  the  non-observance 
of  that  rule  had  a  necessary  tendency  to  mar  the  curious  contrivance. 
Then  he  returned  to  the  patient,  to  whom  he  gave  a  potion,  which, 
being  mingled  with  a  little  poison,  set  the  old  man's  tongue  at  work, 
giving  vigour  and  agility  to  his  body  in  a  short  time,  to  the  adminu 
tion  of  all  beholders. 

After  which,  Viteli  spoke  privately  to  Agnes,  saying :  Madam, 
Fadrick  will  not,  in  all  probability,  live  nine  days ;  therefore  it  is 
convenient  to  call  Placidus,  seeing  the  old  man,  in  his  last  will,  has 
made  you  his  heir,  appointing  a  thousand  pounds  for  each  of  his  ne- 
phews, to  either  of  which  if  you  be  married,  the  possessions  set 
a.part  for  you  are  lost;  but,  if  you  chuse  Placidus  for  your  husband, 
he  must  in  all  reason  receive  the  half  of  his  father's  substance. 
Now  you  see  how  nearly  yon  are  concerned  to  hearken  to  my  pro. 
positions,  seeing  matters  shall  be  so  dexterously  carried  on,  that 
all  persons  will  conclude  Fadrick  yet  alive.  This,  I  hope,  will 
prove  acceptable  and  comfortable  to  you  and  Placidus,  whom  i 
ought  to  serve,  according  to  my  capacity,  while  I  live. 

The  old  mau  wiil  go  down  to  the  grave  with  joy,  by  this  course, 
which  will  create  affliction  to  his  insolent  nephews.  Not  long  after^ 
Fadrick  dieth,  and  is  buried  after  a  most  clandestine  manner ;  in 
wiiose  place  they. substitute  Placidus,  whom  all  persons  affirmed  to 
have  been  Fadrick  restored  to  health  and  vigour :  which  business 
beli^  fully  concluded,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  parties  mostly  con. 
cerned,  Viteli  prosecuted  his  design  of  travelling.  This  relation 
discovers  much  of  the  world's  deceitfulness,  which  is  frequently 
defended  by  great  authorities  improved  with  disingenuity. 

Sir,  I  shall  add  no  more  concerning  the  solemnity  at  Madrid,  and 
the  history  of  Placidus,  wishing  that  your  pleasure  in  reading  may 
eorrespond  to  tha  desire  I  entertained  to  satisfy  your  curiosity  in 
writing  the  same,  Farewel. 
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alVliere,  by  extnu>rd]nanr  hardships,  and  extremities  of  the  lat« 
great  Frosts,  seyeral  of  the  seamen,  and  others,  miserably  perished; 
and,  for  want  of  Prorision,  cast  lots  for  their  lives,  and  were  forced 
to  eat  one  another ;  and  how  a  Dutch  Merchant  eat  part  of  his  own 
Children,  and  then  murdered  himself  because  he  would  not  kill 
his  Wife:  With  the  miraculous  preservation  of  George  Carpinger, 
an  English  Seaman,  and  the  Dutch  Merchant's  wife,  now  a-shore 
at  Plymouth.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  D.  B.  of  London,  Merchant, 
Quarto,  containing.eightpages^  printed  at  London  for  J.  Conyers^ 
at  the  Black  Raven  in  Duck^Lane,  1684. 
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.CCORDING  to  promise  in  my  last,  I  have  inquired  into  the 
particulars  of  that  so  tragical  a  relation  therein  mentioned,  the 
which,  without  any  prologue,  I  shall  lay  down  in  its  naked  truth, 
as  I  had  the  same  from  the  mouth  of  the  survivors  who  are  now  at 
my  house,  which,  if  you  please,  take  as  follow  :-*A  gentleman  called 
the  Heer  van  Essell,  native  of  the  Low.Countries,  having  had  the 
education  of  a  merchant  at  home,  was  resolved  to  improve  his  patri« 
mony  in  some  foreign  parts:  To  which  end,  being  thereunto  the 
more  encouraged  by  the  promise  of  a  strict  correspondence  with 
■everal  of  his  country-men,  he  undertook  a  voyage  to  the  Indies, 
whither  he  arrived  about  the  year  1670.  And,  by  the  industrious 
management  of  his  affairs,  increased  his  estate  so  considerably,  that 
few  men  in  those  parts  lived  in  greater  splendor ;  being  thus  settled 
about  seven  years ;  afterwards  he  came  acquainted  with  the  daughter 
of  a  Dutch  merchant  of  great  fortune,  a  gentlewoman  of  many 
worthy  accomplishments,  and  exceeding  -beautiful.  Our  merdiant, 
being  much  taken  with  her  port  and  beauty,  made  his  address^  io 
her,  and,  resolving  to  change  his  condition,  found  her  not  altogether 
averse  to  his  happiness  ;  which,  by  degrees,  he  raised  to  consent, 
and  obtained  her  for  his  wife,  with  whom  he  lived  very  happily  for 
several  years,  till  he  had  increased  his  estate  to  such  a  portion,  as 
made  him  think  to  return  to  his  own  country,  where  he  first  drevr 
breath,  and  had  left  his  relations;  communicating. which  design  t» 
his  lady,  she  readily  assented  to  the  voyage,  and  accordingly  he 
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ttade  pTeparation  to  gather  his  estate  into  a  bottom,  and  take  leafve  • 
of  the  Indies,  which  in  a  short  time  he  effected ;  and  being  supplied 
with  a  Tessel  that  liad  dit;diarged  herself  at  the  said  port,  he  hired 
the  same  for  Rotterdam,  and  therein  imbarked  himself,  his  wife, 
two  children,  and  One  senrant,  with  all  his  estate,  which  amounted 
to  ayery  considerable  cargo,  and,  in  August  last,  took  shipping. 
The  flattering  sea,  which  too  often  beguiles  us  to  our  undoing,  -  pro* 
mised  him  for  the  first  two  months  a  very  happy  voyage,  and  filled 
his  heart  with  hopes  of  touching  the  shore,  the  long  absence  of  his 
friends  rendered  very  desirable  to  him,  and  buoyed  up  with  the 
expectation  of  a  happiness  cruel  fate  had  designed  to  deprive  him  of, 
was  on  a  sudden  becalmed ;  insomuch  that,  for  several  weeks,  they 
could  scarce  tell  whether  they  were  forwarded  a  league's  space ;  iu 
which  time,  of  the  sixteen  seamen  and  master  that  was  on  board,  by 
a  disease  tiuit  increased  amongst  them,  several  died,  and,  by  degrees 
their  provision  growing  short,  they  were  forced   to  deal  the  same 
more  sparingly  about,  hoping,  by  their  care,  they  might  have  enough 
to  serve  them  through  their  voyage,  and  made  the  best  way  they 
could  to  tiieir  desired  port;  yet,  such  was  their  misfortune,  that  they 
failed  of  their  expecfotion,  and  came  to  see  the  last  of  what  they 
had  spent,  and  for  four  days  lived  without  any  sustenance;  and,  the 
wind  being  cross,  they  could  not  make  land,  where  they  might  ce« 
victual,  but  were  forced  to  keep  on  their  voyage*     Their  extremity 
was  such,  that  the  two  children,  not  so  well  able  to  bear  the  hard, 
riiips  as  others,  both  died,  on  whose  bodies,  notwithstanding  tho 
tears  and  intreaties  of  the  merchant  and  his  wife,  they  were  forced 
to  feed ;  wluch  being  in  a  short  time  consumed,  it  came  to  be  con. 
sidered,  having  no  sight  nor  hope  of  any  shore,  that  they  must 
either  all  of  them  submit  to  the  fate  that  threatened  them,  or  contrive 
some  Other  method  to  save  themselves,  which  at  present  they  had  not 
the  least  prospect  of,  unless,  in  the  common  calamity,  they .  con. 
sented  by  lot,  or  otherwise,  to  destroy  some  one  in  the  number  to 
save  the  rest ;  which  unwillingly  they  were  at  length  inforced  to, 
and  jointly  agreed,  that,  according  to  the  number  then  on  board,  they 
should  number  so  many  lots,  and  on  whom  number  one  fell,  he  should 
be  slain,  and  number  two  should  be  his  executioner.  But  here  a  dispute 
arose,  whether  the  merchant's  wife,  whose  two  children  had  to  her  great 
grief  been  already  eaten,  in  favour  to  her  sex,  should  not  be  exempted 
from  the  fatal  lot :  some  were  of  opinion  she  ought,  and  particularly  one 
George  Carpinger,  a  stout  English  seaman,  used  his  endeavours  to 
work  die  company  to  assent  thereunto ;  but  as  nothing  is  so  voraci. 
•QS  or  cruel  as  the  jaws  of  hunger,  on  the  one  hand,  or  so  estimable 
as  life  on  the  other,  he  could  not  effect  his  design;  so  that,  the 
majority  having  over.ruled  his  arguments,  they  drew  in  common, 
and  such  was  their  misfortune,  that  the  lot  fell  on  the  womaix  for 
death,  and  on  her  husband  for  executioner.     Miserable  was  the 
lamentation  of  the  husband  and  wife,  that  so  fatal  a  mischance  should 
lor  ever  part  them ;  yet  tears  and  intreaties  were  ineffectual,  so  that 
nothing  but  submission  was  left,  though  the  merchant's  servant  and 
Carpinger  stood  resolutely  against  the  rest,  and  resolved  to  spare 
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them ;  which  the  merchant  perceiving,  and  knowing  their  force  mm 
too  little  to  accomplish  their  wishes,  with  a  settled  countenance,  ^ 
poke  to  them  to  the  following  purport :  '  Honest  friends,  for  snch 
y#a  have  approved  yourselves  to  me,  you  have  seen  the  hardship  of 
my  fate ;  and,  since  it  is  drove  to  this  point,  I  am  resolved  never 
to  be  her  executioner,  who  hath  been  so  loving  and  just  a  wife  to 
me;  but  in  her  stead  am  resolved  myself  io  be  the  sacrifice;  and 
therefore  what  I  have  io  say  to  you  is,  that  you  stand  her  friends, 
when  I  am  dead ;  what  is  in  this  vessel  does,  as  you  know,  belong 
to  me;  spare  nothing  of  it  to  serve  her,  and  with  these  notes,  if 
ever  that  you  arrive  at  Rotterdam,  though  all  in  this  cargo  be  lost, 
you  shall  be  plentifully  rewarded.'  Which  after  he  had  said,  and 
hey  with  tears  had  heard,  being  about  to  answer  him,  he  drew  a 
pistol  from  his  pocket,  which  he  so  unexpectedly  discharged,  that 
they  had  not  time  to  prevent  it,  and  shot  himself  in  the  head,  of 
which  wound  he  immediately  died. 

The  cry  they  made  at  his  fall,  and  the  noise  of  the  pistol,  were 
quickly  heard  by  the  rest  of  the  ship's  crew,  which  soon  called 
them  thither ;  nor  was  his  wife  long  absent,  who,  poor  lady,  had 
been  preparing  herself  fi)r  her  end,  which,  by  this  less  pleasing 
disaster,  she  saw  prevented.  The  tears  she  shed  and  extravagancies 
she  acted  at  so  dismal  a  tragedy,  were  but  needless  to  recount, 
since  none  are  so  hard-hearted  but  may  in  some  measure  judge:  she 
sounded  aiid  almost  died  with  grief,  and  begged  to  be  her  own  exei 
Ctttioner,  but  she  was  too  narrowly  watched  by  her  servant  and 
Carpinger,  to  effect  so  cruel  a  purpose;  their  eyes  never  left  her, 
and  their  cares  were  more  for  her  preservation  than  their  own ;  but 
in  vain  was  all  their  watchfulness  against  the  enemy  from  without, 
when  she  harboured  in  her  own  breast  a  foe  sufficient  to  destroy  a 
greater  strength  than  grief  had  left  her ;  for  no  intreaties  could  per. 
suade  her  to  feed  on  that  dear  corpse  she  had  so  often  cherished, 
but  what  share  thereof,  the  hardship  of  her  fate  allowed  her  for  her 
ibod,  she  embalmed  with  her  tears,  and  by  renewed  vows  promises 
to  share  fortunes  with  ii,  and  be  buried  in  the  same  unwonted  grave 
In  which  that  flesh  was  distributed,  she  once  so  much  admired ;  which 
she  had  near  accomplished,  having  had  no  food  in  that  time  but  two 
rats,  which  were  fortunately  taken,  and  presented  to  her  by  Car. 
pinger,  at  such  time  QS  the  fatal  lot  was  to  take  its  second  round.  In 
Which  she  was  resolved  to  share,  notwithstanding  all  the  intreaties  of 
Carpinger  and  her  servant;  and,  in  short,  she  had  her  wish,  and 
drew  again  a  second  time  her  own  sentence,  which  she  welcomed 
tnore  than  a  bridal  day  ;  and,  b^ing  just  ready  to  yield  her  throat  to 
the  executioner*  s  knife,  she  had  certainly  fell,  had  not  Carpinger, 
with  two  more,  whom  he  hired,  stepped  in,  and  resolutely  withstood 
the  exerution ;  upon  which  quarrel  they  drew  their  faulchions,  and 
four  persons  were  slain,  amongst  whom  the  futhful  servant  was  one« 
This  was  a  sufficient  morsel  for  the  present,  and  staid  the  bloody 
(unger  of  the  survivors,  who  were  now  reduced  to  Are  or  six  per« 
ions  besides  the  lady ;  with  the  bodies  of  the  shiin  they  were  the« 
fad  mbre  plcnteously  than  for  some  months  preceding,  bmt  luda 
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Vas  the  rigour  of  their  fate,  that,  by  the  unusual  diet,  most  of  their 
men  were  dead,  just  as  they  got  sight  of  the  Lands^nd  of  England; 
and,  having  but  very  few  hands  to  work  their  vessel,  they  found  that, 
from  the  dangers  they  had  been  so  long  in,  a  second  threatened  them 
from  the  severity  of  the  late  Season,  for,  the  ice.  being  there  in  very 
great  fiakes,  they  found  themselves  drove  amidist  the  same  towards 
the  shore,  from  whence  thejr  could  not  disengage  the  ship ;  in  which 
time,  Carpinger,  being  a  person  of  &  voluble  tongue,  and  formerly 
well  bred  at  Stepney  near  London,  where  his  fi^ther,  captain  Carpin« 
ger,  had  long  lived,  used  all  the  consolation  he  could^  by  words 
ot  device,  to  comfort  the  despairing  lady,  till,  at  lengUi,  she  was 
prevailed  to  hearken  to  him,  and  give  her  promise  to  spare  all 
violence  on  herself,  and  wait  her  better  fortune ;  in  this  case  they 
lay  for  six  days,  till  all  but  two  persons,  besides  themselves,  were 
dead,  and  these  so  mifterably  weak  they  could  not  leave  their  cab« 
bins,  so  that,  being  froze  in^  they  could  not  stir,  Carpinger  with 
the  lady  resolved  to  venture  on  the  ice,  and  set  forward  towards  the 
shore;  which  she  the  r&ther  undertook,  for  that  she  hoped  hereby 
to  find  a  grave  in  those  waves  on  which  she  had  lost  what  she  loved 
above  her  own  preservation.  With  this  resolution,  Carpinger,  taking 
charge  of  the  lady,  got  a  plank  and  a  long  pole  in  his  hand,  and 
with  these  left  the  ship,  and,  with  great  danger  and  difficulty,  in  six 
hours  got  safe  to  shore,  having  opportunity  only  of  saving  a  casket 
of  jewels,  which  he  brought  off  with  him,  where,  at  my  own  house, 
the  said  parties  now  remain,  in  reasonable  health :  and,  considering 
tile  care  and  kindness  of  Qirpinger,  the  lady  toems  much  to  favour 
him,  and,  when  the  time  of  mourning  is  over,  will,  undoubtedly^ 
make  him  happy  in  her  embraces. 

Sir,  / 

You  may,  according  to  the  credit  I  have  with  you,  communicate 
this  to  the  publick,  if  you  think  fit ;  after  Easter  I  intend  to  se« 
you  at  London,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  I  am 

Your  Servant, 
Plymouth, 
Feb.  3,  1683.  J.  G. 

t  should  have  given  you  some  account  of  the  ship,  called  the 
IleRnyter  of  Rotterdam,  which  we  see  at  a  distance:  but  as  yet  tlte 
frost  is  so  hard  we  cannot  get  to  her,  but  have  small  hopes  of  pre. 
tenrin^  her.  J-  G. 

This  relation  is  justified  for  truth,  by  us, 

John  Cross,  )  o^^^^^ 

IVUliam  Atkins,  $  ^«^«*- 
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THE  SHE-WEDDING;* 

OR 

A  MAD  MARRIAGE, 
BETWEEN  MARY,  A  SEAMAN'S  MISTRESS, 

AND 

MARGARET,  A  CARPENTER'S  WIFE, 
AT  DEPTFORD. 

Being  a  full  relation  of  a  cunning  Intrigue,  carried  on  and  managed 
by  two  Women,  to  hide  the  discovery  of  a  great  Belly,  and  make 
the  parents  of  her  Sweet-heart  provide  for  the  same ;  for  which 
fact  the  said  parties  were  both  committed ;  and  one  of  them  now 
remains  in  tiie  Round-house  at  Greenwich,  the  other  being 
bailed  out.  London,  printed  by  Geo.  Groom,  at  the  sign  of 
the  Blue  Ball  in  Tharoes-street,  over  against  Eiaynard's  castle, 
1684.  Quarto,  containing  eight  pages. 
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T  hath  been  the  policy  of  the  prince  of  darkness  in  all  ages,  when 
any  work  of  his  was  to  be  carried  on,  which  required  a  more  than 
ordinary  cunning,  to  employ  a  female  craft  therein :  Nor  indeed 
from  his  first  attempt  in  that  kind,  in  the  betraying  our  mother  Eve, 
did  he  ever  find  reason  to  blame  his  discretion  in  the  said  method, 
since  he  scarce  ever  failed  thereby  of  his  ends.  It  was  by  a  Daltlah 
he  betrayed  the  strongest ;  by  strange  women  the  wisest ;  by  an  adul. 
teress  the  best  of  men  in  scripture  chronology.  Whence  it  is  no 
wonder,  if  still  he  courts  them ;  and  every  day  he  shews  us  what 
advantage  he  can  make  to  himself  of  that  subtle  sex.  A  remarkable 
instance  whereof  I  shall  here  present  you  with. 

At  Deptford  in  the  county  of  Kent,  at  the  sign  of  the  Ring's. 
Head,  for  some  time  past,  as  a  maid-servant  in  the  house,  there 
hath  lived  one  Mary,  who  hath  pretended  herself,  in  her  conversa. 
tion,  reserved  aild  honest  enough  for  one  of  her  age,  being  thirty 
or  thereabouts,  till  about  seven  or  eight  months  past  she  useid  ordi. 
-narily  to  keep  company  with  one  Charles  Parsons,  a  young  man 
lately  gone  to  sea,  with  whom  she  was  observed  to  be  somewhat 
familiar ;  insomuch  that  the  neighbours  looked  upon  her  as  either 
married  to  him,  or  at  least  as  free  of  her  favours  as  if  she  had ;  and 
in  a  little  time  her  squeamish  stomach  gave  her  mistress  cause  to 
regard  her  more  narrowly,  and  began  to  suspect  that  her  sweet, 
heart  had  given  her  a  belly  full  of  love,  as  afterwards  it  proved  but 

*  Thli  b  the  sH^  Article  in  the  catalogue  of  FUDphlctt  ia  the  Harlelaa  Uhfify. 
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too  trae;  for  that,  about  the  beginniDg  of  this  last  month  of  July, 
the  same  appeared  so  evident  that  none  bat  observed  it,  and  charged 
her  therewi^,  much  about  the  time  that  Qiarles  Parsons  left  her,  to 
pursue  a  TOjrage  to  the  Indies ;  upon  which,  beinjs;  no  longer  able  to 
hide  the  same,  she  freely  confessed  that  Hans  in  Kelder  was  then  six 
months  old,  and  that  Charles  Farsons  was  the  father  thereof,  apply, 
ing  herself  accordingly  to  lus  mother,  and  acquaintiug  her  ibat  they 
'were  married,  desiring  her  to  assist  her  towards  her  lying^own. 

The  mother,  suspecting  the  matter,  began  a  little  to  demur  there, 
upon,  and  enquire  into  the  time  and  place,  when  and  where  the  same 
was  consummated;  to  which  questions  our  said  Mary  returned  a 
satiafaction ;  but  yet  the  old  woman,  still  doubting  thereof,  urged 
that  she  might  produce  her  certificate ;  and  that,  if  she  found  the  same 
true,  she  would  proyide  for  her,  and  what  she  went  with;  whidi  if 
she  could  not  procure,  she  was  resolved  never  to  look  on  her. 

This  answer,  put  so  close  to  Mary,  began  to  make  her  look 
about  herself,  and  set  her  wits  upon  the  rack  how  she  should  deceive 
the  mother,  which  at  length  she  compassed,  wit  being  then  certainly 
readiest,  when  necessity  is  the  strongest;  but  thinking  as  the  old 
woman  when  she  carried  her  dog  a  gossiping,  that  two  heads  were 
better  than  one,  she  was  resolved  to  advise  with  a  neighbour  of  her't 
that  was  her  friend,  and  by  name  Margaret,  the  wife  of  a  carpentev 
living  hard  by,  how  she  should  accomplish  her  intent,  which  after 
some  time,  remembering  a  story  that  had  been  told  in  the  neighbour, 
hood,  how  that  two  men,  that  had  a  design  on  a  parson's  wife,  agreed 
to  dress  the  youngest  in  women's  deaths,  and  accordingly  to  marry 
each  other ;  thereby  designing,  by  a  liberal  reward  to  the  parson,  to 
get  an  admission  for  the  first  night  into  the  house  to  play  the  love* 
scufile  for  the  pretended  wife's  maiden.head;  by  which  oppor. 
tunity,  whilst  the  parson  was  at  his  morning  studies,  the  party 
who  represented  tiie  wife,  and  was  enamoured  of  the  good  man's 
bed-fellow,  changed  beds,  and  left  her  nominal  husband,  to  enjoy 
the  real  wife;  which  the  parson  not  at  all  suspecting,  readily 
assented  to,  and  ignorantly  brought  cuckoldom  upon  himself. 
Remembering  I  say  this  story,  they  consented  with  themselves,  that 
two  women  might  as  well  commit  matrimony  as  two  men,  and  in  a 
difi*ereat  garb  deceive  the  eyes  of  any  who  should  be  the  spectators 
thereof, 

IVbich  design  being  thus  agreed  on,  the  carpenter's  wife  gets  a  suit 
of  her  husband's  cloaths,  in  which  she  arrays  herself,  and  sets  to 
work  (without  her  chief-tool),  to  act  the  man's  part,  practising  her 
congees  and  dialect,  to  be  perfect  therein,  against  the  day  she  designed 
U>  act  the  same,  which  soon  after  came  about;  and,  having  all 
things  ready,  away  they  trudged  for  St,  George's  church  in  South* 
wark,  the  carpenter's  wifoi  taking  upon  her  the  name  of  Charles 
Persons,  and  representing  him :  They  gave  notice  of  their  intentions 
to  the  dark  of  the  parish,  that  they,  desired  to  be  joined  in  matrix 
mony,  which  the  minister  and  dark,  at  first  not  at  ail  suspecting 
them,  alreadily  consented  unto,  but  in  the  time  of  adroinigtenng  the 
(ervmooy  they  began  a  little  to  hesitate  at  what  they  were  a  doing; 

.   •  cj  5  '  ...  i 
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imagining,  by  the  softness  of  her  tone,  which  she  conld  not  so  well 
counterfeit,  that  slie  was  not  what  she  represented:  and  the  rather 
when  she  was  to  answer  to  those  words,  I  Charles  take  thee  Mary, 
&c.  she  mistook  the  words,  and  cried,  I  Margaret ;  bat  thus  sh^ 
•xcnsed  it,  that  she  had  been  at  the  marriage  of  a  sister  of  her's, 
who  was  tlien  in  her  thonghts,  and  which  occasioned  the  mistake^ 
confidently  averring  herself  a  man,  and,  being  of  a  large  make 'and 
an  impudent  carriage,  carried  on  and  compleated  the  deceit.  After 
which,  the  ceremony  being  ended,  and  the  certificate  a  making,  she 
drew  the  dark  aside,  telling  him,  that  true  it  was,  dabbling  with 
his  said  wife  before  marriage,  he  had  got  Jier  with  child,  and  that 
she  was  rery  forward,  being  near  six  months  gone  of  her  time; 
and,  fearing  that  his  wife's  relations,  and  his  own,  might  take 
notice  of  the  date  of  the  certificate  to  his  disadvantage,  desired  iim,i 
the  same  might  be  antedated,  promising  the  dark  to  reward  him  for 
so  doing:  which,  lifter  many  importunities,  he  at  last  consented  to; 
and,  accordingly,  dated  the  same  about  six  months  before.  Having 
obtained  which  certificate,  away  they  return  for  Deptford,and  thought 
themselves  now  secure  of  their  booty :  so  that  die  same  day  they 
repaired  to  the  mother  of  Parsons  aforesaid,  and  produced  what 
she  desired,  the  certificate  beforementioned;  which  the  old  woman 
took  into  her  own  hands,  beginning  to  think  herself  happy  in  her 
daughter.in.1aw,  and  that  in  a  short  time  she  should  be  blessed  with 
a  grand-child,  rummaging  her  old  chests  for  linnen  to  provide  for 
clouts  and  other  necessaries  for  the  production  of  her  ^reat  belly. 
Nor  was  Mary  her  daughter  less  glad  at  the  success  of  her  enterprise, 
it  being  what  she  thought  would  take  off  the  reproach  that  was  Ukely 
to  succeed  upon  her,  for  the  unlawfulness  of  her  former  frolicks  ; 
and  likewise  as  to  the  establishment  of  her  future  fortunes.  But  this 
sunshine  was  not  long  before  the  same  began  to  be  overshadowed  by 
the  clouds,  that  soon  after  discovered  themselves,  in  relation  to  her 
present  circumstances. 

For  so  it  is,  that  most  of  the  sex,  though  excellently  well  a&, 
complished  in  the  contriving  a  deceitful  intrigue,  yet  !§  their  humour 
such,  that,  when  once  they  see  the  same  to  take  its  first  promises  ^f 
perfection,  they  are  apt  to  brag  of  its  effects,  before  the  means  are 
thoroughly  settled,  that  lead  to  the  ends  thereof;  and  ihen  most  es. 
pecially  when  the  good  wives  are  together  tpping  their  noses  over 
the  brandy-bottle,  or  hot-suppings,  at  a  merry-meeting  amongst 
themselves.  And  by  such  methods  came  this  intrigue  to  a  discovery ; 
for,  several  of  the  neighbours  being  together,  and  talking  of  the 
cfauige  of  Mary's  condition,  Mary  and  Margaret  could  not  cfause 
Init  smile  thereat,  and  lovingly  called  each  other  hj  the  name  of 
husband  and  wife,  saying,  that  they  knew  a  couple  that  bad  been 
six  weeks  wedded,  and  both  as  likely  as  any  two  in  England,  and 
yet  neither  of  them  had  one  bout  since  they  were  marriedk--^One 
bout,  replies  an  old  woman,  that  is  puch ;  I  would  cut  off  the  tool 
ef  that  husband  that  should  have  a  wife  for  two  whole  days  aod 
nights,  and  never  put  it  to  the  exercise  that  God  made  it  for.-*** 
Soyne  rogue,  I  .warrant  him,,  replies  another,,  to  tantalise  a  wife 
after  ^i9t  rate. — Did  |  know  the  dull  dog,  pursues  a  third,  I  would 
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letliim  up  for  all  our  neighbours  in  Deptford  and  Greenwich^  to 

make  a  publick  pissing.post  of«— Intolerable,   says  a  fourth,  a 

whole  month  and  a  half  to  put  a  poor  wife  upon  longing,  he  deserrea 

to  be  carbonadoed ;   and,  were  the  good  woman  of  my  mind,  if  I 

pawned  mj  petticoat  that  coTered  me,  I  would  have  some  honest 

leUow  to  relieve  me  in  what  I  most  wanted,  and  make  him  do  it 

before  the  rogue's  face,  that  he  might  see  and  be  satisfied  he  was 

what  he  deserved  to  be,  the  most  notorious  cuckold  in  Deptford:— 

and  there  are,  says  another,  as  many  good  crests,  to  my  knowledge^ 

in    this  town,    as   any  place  of    its  bigness   between   this    and 

OraTesend. 

The  discourse  between  them  being  much  to  this  purpose,  the  parties 
concerned  fell  out  into  a  great  laughter  to  see  their  neighbours  in 
snch  a  feud,  and  told  them  it  was  a  truth;  and  scarce  one  in  that 
company  bat  knew  the  parties,  and  that  they  had  conversed  with  them 
that  day,  which  set  .Uiem.aU  upon  the  tenters,  to  know  the  person, 
every  one  guessing  at  his  neighbour,  and  examining  who  it  should 
be : — ^Well,  says  Margaret,  as  for  that,  in  a  few  days,  you  shall  be 
made  acquainted  therewith,  but,  for  the  present,  left  them  to  con. 
aider  thereof;  till,  being  furtiber  urged,^  she  added;,  why  may  not 
two  women  be  married  together  in  Deptford,  as  well  as  Susan  and 
Sarah  at  Fish.street.hill  ? 

Upon  this,  some  of  the  company  began  to  suspect  the  matter,  and 
told  Mrs.  I^rsons  of  the  discourse  abovesaid ;  possessing  her  so 
&r  therewith,  that  she  resolved  to  go  and  inquire  at  the  church 
where  the  certificate  had  mentioned  her  son  and  supposed  daughter* 
in-law  to  have  been  married;  upon  inquiry  whereinlo,  tlie  church. 
^ook  was  searched,  and,  at  the  day  mentioned  therein,  no  such 
persons  were  found  to  have  been  recorded  ;  which  further  increased 
ner  suspicion,  so  that  she,  entering  upon  the  description  of  the  parties^ 
and  acquainting  the  clerk  with  her  supposition,  put  him  in  remem. 
brance  of  the  late  couple  he  had  joined,  and,  turning  to  tliat  time^ 
found  the  same  out;  adding  withal,  that,  ever  since  the  said  marriage, 
he  had  been  highly  suspicious  of,  and  concerned  within  himself,  at 
the  cheat  The  matter  then  appearing  very  plain,  home  goes  the 
old  woman,  and  discards  her  supposed  daughter  from  her  favour, 
alledging  the  falsity  of  her'  pretences,  and  declaring  to  all  the  neigh* 
bonrhoodrhow  base  a  trick  had  been  put  upon  her. 

Insomuch,  that  it  became   the  publick  discourse  of  the  whole 

town,  and  none  but  were  talking  of  the  seaman's  mistress,  that  had 

married  Margaret,  the  carpenter's  wife ;  every  one  bestowing  one 

twit  or  other  upon  her  for  the  same,  the  young  maids  laughing  at  the 

flat  sport  they  had  the  first  night ;  the  graver  matrons  at  the  im« 

pudence  of  the  parties  that  should  so  vilify  and  disgrace  the  honest 

state  of  matrimony ;   looking  upon  it  as  a  scandal  to  their  sex  in 

general.     Upon  all  which,  the  parson,  that  married  them,  ma.de  a 

comprint  thereof  to  the  civil  magistrate,  who  committed  them  both 

to  ike  Round-house  in  Greenwich,  and  bound  them  over  to  answer 

the  same  at  the  next  assizes,  where  Margaret  hath  been  since  liailM 

pp^  and  Mary  yet  continues  there. 
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fUXEMBOURG,  the  metropolis  of  the  duchy^  bearing  the  same 
name,  is  finely  seated,  commodious,  of  a  great  compass,  and  very 

'strong;  being  also  indifferently  full  of  houses  :  the  principal  churcn 

'  Ss  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas.  There  is  besides,  a  Tery  fair  convent 
fvhlch,  as  it  is  said,  the  inscriptions  also  upon  the  walls  thereof, 
testifying  as  much,  was  one  of  the  first  of  St.  Francis's  order,  built 

'  in  his  life.time.  This  town  has  undergone  many  misfortunes, 
having,  upon  all   occasions  of  war,   served  for  the  butt,  whereat 

"fortune  discharged  her  arrows.  It  was,  in  the  year  1542,  taken 
and  plundered  by  the  French,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  son  to  the  great  king,  Francis  the  First.  In  the  year 
1 543,  it  was  again  taken  and  plundered  by  the  French,  and  was 
finally,  on  the  fourth,  of  June,  In  this  present  year,  1684,  brought 
under  the  dominion  of  the  French. 

The  town  of  Luxembourg  is  built  upon  a  rock,  washed  almost  on 
every  side,  by  a  little  river,  called  Alsiette,  which  comes  from  the 
south;  and,  having  almost  encompassed  that  place,  continues  its 
course  towards  the  north.  The  part  of  the  rock,  invlroned  by  the 
river,  is  exceeding  steep,  and  needs  no  other  defence  but  its  natural 
situation  ;  so  that  they  have  scarce  built  any  fortifications  on  those 
sides.  The  side  not  invlroned  by  the  river,  which  looks  towards  the 
west,  is  fortified  with  four  bastions  cut  into  the  rock,  as  is  also  the 
ditch,  which  is  very  deep.  There  are  before  these  bastions,  counter, 
guards,  half.moons,  and  ravelins  cut  into  the  rock,  as  are  also  the 
ditches  that  cover  them.  Before  all  these  works,  there  are  two  open 
wajps,  with  their  causeys  j    the  first  whereof  is  defended  by  (oij|i 
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wbnbts  of  stone  in  the  angles,  bearing  out  from  the  counterscarp. 
This  side  'whioh  is  not  invironed  by  the  river  was  the  only  place, 
whereby  the  town  could  be  assaulted;  all  the  rest  being  found  too 
steep;  and,  of  this  side,  the  part  attacked  was  the  new  gate,  which 
u  on  the  north,  near  the  place  where  the  river  begins  to  turn  away 
from  the  town. 

The  French  army,  commanded  by  the  Marslial  de  Crequi,  in. 
vested  the  place,  April  the  twenty-eighth,  1684,  N.  S.  Some  days 
were  spent  in  preparatives  for  the  siege,  and  taking  their  quarters. 

The  head  quarters  were  settled  from  the  height  of  Bambuche,  to 
the  village  of  Merle ;  and  there  were  quartered  eight  squadrons  and 
faattelions,  with  four  companies  of  cannoniers.  The  quarters  of  the 
Count  dn  Plessis,  the  Marquis  de  Grenlis,  and  the  Sieur  de  Joyeuse, 
lieutenant-generals,  were  thus  ordered :  the  first,  from  Linsing,  to 
the  hill  of  the  abbey  of  Bonnevoye,  with  seven  squadrons,  and 
eleven  battalions;  the  second,  from  the  same  hill  to  the  stream, 
which  goes  up  towards  the  village  of  Hant,  with  five  battalions ;  the 
third,  from  tiie  river  of  Alsiette,  as  you  go  back  again  up  to  Hant, 
aa  far  as  the  village  of  Homeldange,  and  there  were  posted  eight 
aquadrons,  and  six  battalions.  There  were  also  quartered,  in  th6 
bottom  of  Homeldange,  two  squadrons  of  dragoons  of  the  Baron  de 
Hasfield,  with  two  battalions  of  fugeliers,  and  the  company  of  mh, 
ners  and  gunners. 

May  ti^  8th,  The  Marshal  de  Crequi  gave  orders,  to  open  their 
trenches. 

The  Count  du  Plessis,  lieutenanti-general,  for  the  day,  the  Count 
de  Bro^o,  Marshal  de  Camp,  and  the  Duke  de  la  Ferte,  Brigadier 
of  Foot,  posted  themselves  between  five  and  six  in  the  evening,  on 
the  bills  of  our  Lady  of  Consolation,  with  two  battalions  of  Champaign, 
which  had,  at  ithelr  head,  the  Bailey  Colbert,  colonel  of  that  regi* 
meat,  one  battalion  of  Enguien,  and  one  of  La  Ferte.  The  two  first 
battalions  marched  in  a  bottom,  behind  the  chapel,  and  two  others 
on  their  left  hand,  upon  the  reverse  of  these  hills.  The  Count  de 
Talart,  brigadier  of  horse,  came  upon  the  same  hills,  with  the  horse 
under  his  command,  which  were  four-hundred,  to  guard  the  trenches, 
having  before  him  two-hundred  foot  to  make  use  of,  in  case  the 
besieged  should  make  any  sally.  At  nine  in  the  evening,  they 
opened,  about  half  a  musquet  shot  from  the  counterscarp,  a  trench, 
parallel  to  the  attacked  side  of  the  place,  about  five-hundred  toises 
long,  and  this  work  was  carried  on  two  several  ways,  the  one  by  the 
chapel,  on  the  left-hand  of  the  head  quarters ;  and  the  other,  on  the 
side  of  Faifendal,  on  the  other  side  of  the  opposite  place.  The 
pioneers  of  the  attack  of  Champaign  carried  on  the  work,  from  the 
right  to  the  left,  within  fifty  or  sixty  toises  of  the  Chapel  of  Miracles, 
which  is  about  a  ptstol-shot  from  the  counterscarp ;  and  those  of  the 
attack  of  la  Ferte  and  Enguien,  carried  on  the  work  from  the  left  to 
the  right;  and  these  works  met  about  the  mid-way.  The  Sieur  de 
Vaubao,  marshal  of  the  king's  camps  and  armies,  who  had  been, 
at  noon,  io  view  the  counterscarp,  and  who  had  the  inspection  over 
tbfi^  tWQ  attacks,  caused  to  be  traced  this  night  two  b(itterle9| 
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irith  lines  of  commmiicatioa  to  the  trench,  upon  a  rising'  grooid^ 
about  thirty  or  forty  toises  on  this  side  the  chapel,  In  re. 
vpect  of  the  besiegers.  The  Marquis  de  Renti,  marshal  de  cunp, 
jnade  a  false  attack  upon  the  height  of  the  Fauxbourg  of  Gronp, 
or  of  the  Basseville,  with  a  battalion  of  Conde;  the  Marquis  de 
Crenan  made  another,  by  the  bottom  of  the  abbey  of  Bonnevoye, 
with  five-hundred  detached  men ;  and  at  the  same  time  there  was  a 
battery  traced  upon  the  hill  of  P^ffendal,  where  there  was  a  bat. 
talion  of  Orleans,  with  a  detachment  of  twoJinndred  men.  The 
Prince  de  Conti,  and  the  Prince  de  la  Roche  sur  Yon,  his  brother, 
were  present  at  the  opening  of  the  trenches,  and  passed  the  nigbt 
there.  The  besieged,  for  above  five  hours,  made  not  one  shot,  but 
jBbottt  two,  in  the  morning,  they  began  to  fire  Tery  briskly  at  us, 
with  their  musquets.  There  were  not,  howerer,  abore  eight  or  nine 
of  our  men  killed  and  wounded,  which  were  of  Ae  regiment  of 
Champagne.  About  break  of  day,  they  played  also  smartly  upon  us 
with  their  cannon,  which  yet  had  not  any  considerable  effect.  Some 
l^orse  sallied  out  of  the  town,  about  four  or  five  in  the  morning,  b«t 
Jiastikfr  retreated  at  the  first  firing  of  the  detachments,  which  were 
4»>mmanded  to  shelter  the  labourers.  They  persisted,  all  that  day, 
to  play  upon  us,  with  their  cannon,  but  still  without  much  success. 
On  our  side,  they  continued  to  work  on  the  batteries. 

;9th.  There  was  a  man  stopped,  who  endeavoured  to  get  into 
Luxembourg ;  and  there  was  found  about  him  a  passport  from  the 
Marquis  de  Grana,  dated  August  the  twenty.elghth,  with  bills  of 
exchange,  for  five  and  thirty  thousand  florins,  payable  in  Luxemboui^, 
and  many  letters  in  ciphers.  We  knew  also,  by  the  same  way,  that 
there  were  several  officers  who  designed  to  get  into  die  town,  to  join 
with  their  regiments  there. 

In  the  evening,  the  Marquis  de  Genlis,  lieutenani.general  for  the 
flay,  and  the  Sieur  de  Josseaux,  brigadier  of  foot,  relieved  the  Count 
du  Plessis,  and  the  Duke  de  la  Ferte,  who  had  the  right-hand  of  die 
^reat  attack;  and  the  Sieur  d'Erlac  marshal  de  camp,  relieved  the 
Count  de  Broglio,  who  had  the  left.  Two  battalions  of  Navarre 
relieved  on  the  right  the  two  of  Qiampagne,  and  the  battalions  of 
Yaubecourt  and  Conti,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Prince  de 
^onti,  accompanied  by  the  Prince  de  la  Roche  sur  Yon,  in  the 
quality  of  a  volunteer,  relieved  on  the  left  that  of  Enguien,  and  thaifr 
^f  la  Ferte.  The  besieged,  at  the  time  we  went  to  relieve  die 
.trenches,  set  fire  to  the  houses  of  a  part  of  the  Fauxbourg  of  PbU 
.fendal ;  they  quitted  also  a  mill,  which  was  but  fifty  paces  from  it, 
jiaving  prepared  a  mine  to  blow  it  up,  in  the  belief  they  had,  that 
.our  men  would  seize  thereon ;  but  we  went  not  thither,  and  the 
mine  sprang  without  the  success  they  expected.  During  the  night, 
we  carried  on  a  second  trench,  parallel  to  the  first  of  the  great  at., 
<tack,  within  sixly  toises  of  the  covered  fore.way  of  the  place  ;  and 
.the  communications  were  made,  without  any  of  the  workmen's  being 
killed  or  wounded,  although  the  enemy  fired  sdfiy  upon  them,  with 
.their  musquets.  The  Sieur  de  MontmeilLant,  captain  in  the  royal 
f^j^ifnent,  find  th^  Sieur  de  Fayign^,  captain  lui^  aid  major  of  f\^ 
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^DOi,  ftnd  font  or  fire  Ueatenants  ^ere  slightly  wono^ed/  We  coiu 
iinued  also  to  work  diligeatly  on  the  batteries  raised  on  the  hills  of 
our  Lady  of  Consolatiod.  The  besieged,  about  break  of  day,  played 
briskly  with  their  cannon;  Jtmt  we  had  notabore  six  pr  seven  soidiera 
«lain. 

10th.  Two  of  our  batteries,  of  seren  pieces  of  cannon  each,  be- 
gan to  play  about  eight  in  tiie  morning  with  great  success;  and  a 
battery  of  nine  mortar-pieces,  which  had  been  put  in  order  by  the 
Sieur  de  Vigny,  began  about  noon  to  cast  its  bombs  against  a  plat, 
form  of  the  bastion  on  the  right ;  and  we  dismounted  three  pieces  of 
a  battery  of  four  pieces,  which  the  besieged  had  erected  there,;  and 
from  whence  they  fired  very  yigorously.  The  same  day  a  battery 
of  five  pieces,  which  was  upon  tie  hill  of  Bonn'evoye,  began  also  to 
play.  We  raised  one  of  two  pieces  upon  the  rbing  ground,  which 
looks  into  the  Fauxbourg  of  Gromp,  and  we  continued  to  work 
np^m  one  of  fifteen  on  the  hill  of  Pafiendal ;  which  was  finished  with 
4be  loss  only  of  nine  soldiers  kiiled,  and  seven  or  eight  wounded, 
with  three  or  four  officers. 

In  the  eremiig,  the  Sieur  de  Joyeuse,  lieutenant^neral  for  the 
day^  the  Marquis  de  Renti,  marshal  de  camp,  and  the  Sieur  de 
JElefage,  brigadier  pf  loot,  relieved  the  Marquis  de  Genlis,  the  Sieur 
d'  ErJac,  and  the  Sieur  de  Josseaux,  with  ihe  two  battalions  of 
Piedmont;  the  first  battalion  of  Auvei^e,  and  the  first  battalion  of 
the  royal  Roussilkm,  which  entered  the  trenches  in  the  place  of  the 
two  battalimis  of  Navarre,  and  the  two  of  Vaubecourt  and  Gonti. 
la  the  Bight  there  was  carried  on  a  third  trench,  parallel  to  the 
aecond,  about  thirty  paces  from  the  first  covered.way,  which  conu 
prdiemded  all  the  outworks  of  the  attack.  Tke  besi^ed  burnt  this 
night  the  other  part  of  the  Fauxbourg  of  Paffendal ;;  and  fired  also 
pi  ua  briskly  with  their  musquets. 

Ail  the  following  day  they  played  upon  us  widi  their  cannon,  and 
yet  killed  us  but  -about  seven  or  eight  men,  and  wounded  ten  or 
twelve.  The  same  day,  viz.  the  11th,  ^the  besiegers  finished  their 
battery  cf  fifteen  pieces,  and  with  their  ciuinon  and  bombs  intirely 
ruined  the  platforms  and  defences  of  the  bastion  on  the  right. 

In  the  evening,  the  Count  de  St.  Geran,  lieutenattt^aeral,  and 
die  Marquis  de  I^e^le,  brigadier  of  foot,  relieved  the  Sieur  de  Joy. 
euse,  and  the  Sieur  de  Refuge,  who  were  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
{premt  attack ;  and  the  Chevalier  de  Tllladet,  marshal  de  camp,  re. 
lieved  the  Marquis  de  Reoti,  who  was  on  the  left.  The  trenches 
were  mounted  on  die  right  by  two  battalions  of  Normandy,  who 
look  the  post  of  the  two  battalions  of  Piedmont ;  and  the  battalions 
of  Lyonnois  and  Turenne  relieved  on  the  left  the  battidions  of 
AuTergne  and  the  royal.  The  trench,  i^^ioh  comprehended  all  the 
4Mitwork8  of  the  place,  was  carried  on  within  twenty  paces  of  th« 
first  open  way.  The  Steur  de  Vigny  made  a  battery  an  hundred  and 
fifty  paces  to  the  left,  from  the  first  he  had  made,  to  ruin  with  bomb^ 
ihe  platform  and  batteries  which  were  upon  the  bastion  on  tho 
jftt*    The  licmteaaiit  <yf  the  greni^rs  of  Nomucndy,  a  subJiiea^ 
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nant  of  Engoien,  and  nine  soldiers  were  slain,  and  six  or  fteteilk 
wounded. 

The  morrow,  being  the  12th,  the  other  batteries  were  finished, 
and  thirty^eight  pieces  of  cannon,  and  fifteen  mortar.pieces,  began 
that  day  to  play  continually.  The  same  day  about  noon,  a  cannon- 
bullet  of  the  besieged's  set  on  fire  thirty  bombs  of  the  besiegers, 
which  were  on  the  Sieur  de  Vigny's  first  battery :  seven  gunners  and 
two  soldiers  were  killed,  and  there  were  six  grierously  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  Caillemote,  second  son  of  the  Marquis  de  Rurigny, 
was  wounded  in  the  throat  with  a  musquet-shot. 

In  the  evening,  the  Marquis  de  Lambert,  lieutenantigeneral,  the 
Sieur  de  Rubantel,  and  the  Marquis  de  Crenan,  relieved  the  general 
officers  which  were  in  the  trenches ;  two  battalions  of  the  marine 
relieved  the  post  on  the  right  band,  and  two  battalions  of  the  queen's 
relieved  the  post  on  the  left.  Daring  the  night  the  besiegers  lodged 
themselves  on  the  causey  of  the  covered.way ;  and  there  was  a  com. 
munication  made  from  one  lodgment  to  the  other.  The  work  was 
carried  on  at  the  attack  of  Bonnevoye,  within  thirty  paces  of  the 
ditch,  on  the  side  of  the  gate  of  Thionville,  where  a  battery  of  five 
pieces  was  raised.  At  the  same  time  we  advanced  five  of  the  great 
battery  of  Pafiendal,  for  to  batter  on  the  reverse  the  bastion  and 
outworks  of  the  great  attack  on  tiie  left,  and  to  beat  down  the  gate 
of  Paffendal.  There  was  opened  at  the  attack  of  Gromp,  within 
twenty  paces  of  the  ditch,  a  trench,  parallel  to  the  front,  which  has 
upon  one  and  the  same  line  four  towers,  and  which  faces  the 
hill  of  Cromp :  we  brought  down  the  battery  which  was  upon  tills 
hill,  with  a  design  to  beat  in  pieces  the  gate  of  this  Fauxbourg, 
and  so  to  be  able  to  dismount  two  pieces  which  were  on  a  plat- 
form within  an  hundred  paces  on  the  right  hand  of  this  gate,  and 
which  much  incommoded  the  besiegers.  We  seized  on  a  church, 
within  half  a  musquet-shot  of  the  place,  situated  upon  a  rising 
ground  between  Gromp  and  Paffendal,  the  enemy  not  making  any 
resistance.  Fifty  men  were  left  there  to  keep  it.  There  was 
this  night  a  serjeant  killed,  with  about  ten  soldiers,  and  twenty 
wounded. 

13th.  In  the  morning,  a  soldier  of  the  place  came  into  the  camp. 
He  told  us,  that  the  Prince  de  Chimay  had  been  obliged  to  com. 
mit  the  defence  of  the  outworks  to  the  townsmen,  and  to  draw 
the  soldiers  into  the  town,  for  fear  of  their  running  away. 
About  noon  the  besieged  sprang  two  little  mines  under  a  lodg. 
ment  we  had  made  on  the  right  hand,  upon  the  causey  of  the 
first  covered.way:  there  were  three  soldiers  slain,  and  about 
fifteen  wounded. 

In  the  evening,  the  Count  du  Plessis,  lieutenant-general,  the 
Sieur  de  Goumay,  marshal  de  camp,  and  the  Sieur  de  Maumont, 
brigadier  of  foot,  relieved  the  general  officers  in  the  trenches:  a 
battalion  of  Bourbonnois,  one  of  Humieres,  one  of  the  Crown, 
and  one  of  Languedoc,  relieved  those  wliioh  were  at  the  great 
attack.  The  Marquis  de  Humieres,  only  son  to  the  Marshal 
de  Humieres,  was  slain  by  a  musquet-shot,  which  hit  him  in 
the  bead.     About  midnight^  four  parties  of  grenadiers,  of  ten  men 
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ttch,  had  order  to'eniier  at  the  same  time,  by  foiir  several 
places,  into  the  first  covered  way,  to  settle  themselves  therein,  if 
tiiey  found  not  too  great  resistance ;  and  to  seize  on  a  redoubt,  called 
tiie  Redoubt  of  St.  Mary,  which  is  between  the  two  covered-way S: 
but,  after  they  had  borne  a  violent  charge  of  musquets,  grenadoes, 
and  fire-works,  they  were  forced  to  retreat,  because  this  redoubt 
was  revested  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ditch,  wherein  there  was  a 
caponiere  filled  with  musqueteers,  and  because  there  was  no  getting 
into  it  but  by  a  gallery  under  ground,  the  end  whereof  joined  to 
covered.way  nearest  the  place. 

Thus  were  we  obliged  to  proceed  along  by  digging  as  far  as  the 
palisadoes,  whence  we  carried  on  a  lodgment  in  the  covered-way, 
which  the  besiegers  extended  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch  of  the  redoubt ;  and  the  miners,  to  overthrow  it,  wrought 
under  the  ditch.     At  the  attack  on  the  left,  our  men  lodged  them, 
selves  on  the  causey  of  the  covered-way,  whence  was  a  communica. 
tion  made  to  the  lodgment  on  the  right.     A  lieutenant  of  the  royal 
regiment  was  killed,  with  three  seijeants,  nine  or  ten  soldiers,  and 
five  cannoniers ;  and  a  captain  with  about  twenty  soldiers  wounded. 
In  die  evening,  the  posts  of  the  trenches  were  relieved  by  the 
Marquis  de  Genlis,   Ueutenant^enerai,    the   Marquis  d'Utelles, 
Marshal  de  Camp,  and  the  Duke  de  la  Ferte,  brigadier  of  foot, 
with  two  battalions  of  Champagne,  that  of  la  Ferte,  and  one  of 
Orleans.     There  was  finished,  on  the  right-hand  of  the  great  at. 
tack,  the  lodgment  in  the  covered-way,  upon  the   brink  of  the 
ditch  of  the  redoubt,  where  the  miners  could  not  easily  go  on,  be. 
cause  of  the  rock  they  there  met  with.  We  brought  on  two  pieces  Of 
cannon,  endeavouring  to  break  the  communication  of  the  redoubt 
with  the  second  covered.way.     On  the  left.hand  of  the  attack,  was 
sent  forth  a  detachment  of  grenadiers  of  la  Ferte,  to  see  if  the  ene. 
mtes  had  quitted  the  first  covered-way  on  that  side.     They  could  not 
come  to  know  it,  because  the  enemies  were  there  couched  on  their 
bellies,  and,  at  the  appearance  of  our  men,  rose,  and  oliged  them 
to  retire:  ten  of  the  grenadiers  were  slain,  and  two  mortally  wounded ; 
the  captain  had  his  arm  broken,  and  the  sub-lieutenant  was  wounded: 
the  Marquis  de  Genlis's  aid-de.camp  received  a  mortal  wound,  and 
two  officers  of  Orleans  were  slightly  wounded. 

15th.  Three  fugitives  from  the  place  related,  that  the  governor 
of  the  town,  the  Prince  de  Chimay,  was  that  night  wounded  in  the 
1^,  and  that  the  major  was  killed.  That  day  we  advanced  two 
batteries,  each  of  two  pieces  of  cannon,  for  to  batter  a  redoubt, 
wlttch  is  near  the  two  covered.ways  on  the  left ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  we  played  the  most  advantageously  we  could  from  the  batteries 
that  were  in  condition,  for  to  ruin  the  outworks  and  defences  of  the 
bastion  on  the  same  side :  we  seized  also  two  redoubts  on  the  back- 
side  of  Paffendal,  which  the  cannon  of  the  besiegers  had  very  much 
damaged* 

In  the  evening  the  guard  of  the  trenches  was  relieved  by  the  Sieur 
de  Joyeuse,  the  Count  de  Broglio,  and  the  Sieur  de  Josseaux,  with 
the  two  battalions  of  Navarre,  that  of  Yaubecourt,  and  that  of 
Conti^  in  the  head  whereof  was^  the  Prince  de  Cooti :  The  Marquiii. 
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de  la  Valette  had^  at  the  same  time,  his  thigli  broken  by  a  cannon^ 
shot  from  one  of  our  batteries  whieh  had  passed  orer  the  town.  Ill 
the  night,  the  besiegers  made  themsehres  masters  of  a  third  redoobt 
on  the  backside  of  Paffendal.  We  carried  on  the  lodgthent,  which 
was  upon  the  causeway  of  the  first  coTered.way,  near  fifteen  toises 
to  the  right  and  left ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  this  advance,  were  raised 
two  platforms,  for  to  look  backwards  into  the  coTered.Aray.  The 
besieged  fired  fiercely  all  the  night,  but  with  little  success.  About  five 
in  the  morning,  they  quitted  tiie  covered-way,  and  sprang  a  mine^ 
which  they  belieTed  must  be  under  oqr  lodgments  *  but  it  had  not  any 
effect.  The  besiegers  took  the  advantage  of  an  enforcement,  which 
this  mine  had  made  near  the  palisadoes,  and  made  use  of  it  to  lodg0 
themselves  there :  but  this  design  would  not  easily  have  succeeded^ 
had  not  the  Prince  de  Conti,  by  his  presence  and  bounty,  encouraged 
the  soldiers,  whom  the  fear  of  a  second  mine  hindered  from  working* 
An  engineer  and  four  soldiers  were  slain  on  tins  occasion,  and  a  cap. 
tain  of  Navarre,  one  of  Burgundy,  the  sub^lieutenant  of  the  grenadiers 
of  Conti,  and  nine  or  ten  soldiers  were  wounded.  We  extended  the 
lodgment  which  was  on  the  brink  of  the  ditch  of  the  redoubt* 

16.  The  besieged  battered  with  much  success  the  redoubt  Which 
was  on  their  left,  between  the  two  covered-ways;  and  a  mine,  lehich 
had  been  made  to  open  the  ditch  of  that  redoubt  on  the  right,  bad 
all  the  effect  they  desired.  The  Sleur  de  Court,  Major  of  Conti, 
was  killed  in  coming  down  from  the  trenches.  We  have  since  the 
16th  ruined,  with  the  great  battery  of  Paffendal,  a  traverse  of  stone, 
about  six  toises  long,  which  was  at  the  point  of  an  half-moon,  that 
covers  the  bastion  on  the  left,  to  hinder  us  from  looking  between  the 
opposite  hills  into  the  covered-way  of  the  place ;  we  likewise  ruined, 
with  the  same  battery,  two  towers  which  covered  the  gate  of  the 
tower  on  that  side. 

According  to  the  last  news,  come  from  the  siege,  they  contlnned 
to  batter  many  little  works  full  of  earth,  and  in  the  confusion  against' 
fills  gate,  the  bastion,  and  the  three  redoubts,  whereof  ours  had  made 
themselves  masters,  and  which  flanked  the  reverse  of  the  hills.  The 
besiegers  were  resolved  to  set  afterward  the  miner  to  the  bastion,  and 
they  hoped  to  succeed  easily  therein,  because  there  was  no  ditch  on 
that  side. 

16.  In  the  evening,  the  Count  de  St.  Geran,  lienteaant^iieneral 
for  the  day,  and  Sieur  de  Refuge,  brigadier  of  foot,  mounted  the 
trenches  on  the  right,  and  the  Sieur  d'Erlac,  marshal  de  camp, 
mounted  on  the  left.  Two  battalions  of  Piedmont  relieved  those  of 
Navarre,  and  two  battalions  of  Auvergne,  and  the  Royal,  relieved 
those  of  Vaubecourt  and  Conti. 

We  carried  on,  during  the  night,  to  the  mine,  the  trench  which 
)s  on  the  brink  of  the  ditch  of  the  redoubt  on  the  right,  adrancing 
towards  the  second  covered.way ;  and  we  continued  to  batter  8 
breach  in  the  redoubt.  On  the  left,  we  extended  in  the  first  covered/^ 
way  to  the  lodgment  which  had  been  made  there,  and  we  wrought 
for  the  communication  of  the  three  redoubts,  which  are  on  the  back^ 
aid«  of  Paffendal.    The  enemy  fired  vigorously  this  night,  and  ther<^ 
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wert  nine  or  ten  loldiers  killed^  and  about  twenty  wonnded.  The 
aame  night  we  extended,  at  the  attack  of  Grondt,  the  lodgment  all 
Along  the  ditch^  and  brought  thither  a  battery  of  three  pieee«.  There 
was  not  any  new  work  made  on  the  side  of  the  attack  of  BonneToye. 

In  the  evening  of  the  17th,  the  Marquis  de  Lambert,  lieutenant* 
general,  and  the  Marquis  de  Crenan,  brigadier  of  foot,  relieved  th» 
guard  of  the  trenches  on  the  right,  with  a  battalion  of  Normandy^ 
and  that  of  Soissons ;  and  the  Marquis  de  Renti,  marshal  de  camp, 
relieved  it  on  the  left  with  a  battalion  of  Lyonnois^  and  that  of 
Tnrenne. 

We  continued  on  the  right  to  batter  the  redoubt,  and  to  work 
through  the  mine,  with  a  design  to  inclose  it.  We  perfected  on  the 
left  the  lodgments  and  communications  whidi  had  been  made  there^ 
and  we  discharged  abundance  of  cannon  and  bombs,  to  finish  the 
ruining  the  defences  of  the  attacked  side,  and  the  palisadoes  which 
Temained  on  the  second  covered.way.  The  besieged  also  fired  fiercely 
during  the  night,  and  killed  us  about  twenty  soldiers,  and  wounded 
twenty.five  or  thirty,  with  four  or  five  officers. 

18th.  In  the  evening,  the  Count  du  Plessis,  lieutenant-general  fov 
the  day,  and  the  Marquis  de  Nesle,  brigadier  of  foot,  relieved  the 
posts  on  the  right  with  two  battalions  of  the  marine,  and  the  Che« 
valier  de  Tilladet,  marshal  de  camp,  relieved  the  posts  on  the  lefk 
with  two  battalions  of  the  Queen's. 

The  redoubts  of  this  attack  are  of  very  good  stone,  and  every 
where  cannon.proof.  They  have  three  stories  of  battlements,  with 
a  revetted  ditch,  sixteen  feet  broad,  and  fourteen  deep,  in  the  re« 
vestment  whereof  are  caponieres,  which  command  round  about^ 
These  redoubts  have  communication  with  the  ditch  of  the  place,  and 
tiie  covered.way,  by  three  galleries  under  ground,  built  one  upon 
another,  of  six  feet  in  height,  and  four  in  breadth. 

The  Count  du  Plessis  visited  all  the  posts  of  the  trenches.  He  sent 
to  view  the  breach  which  our  cannon  had  made  in  the  highest  story 
of  the  redoubts  on  the  right,  and  to  which  the  breaches  of  the  mines 
made  an  ascent.  We  found  no  body  there,  and  the  Count  du  Plessis 
Sent  thither  only  six  grenadiers  and  a  seijeant,  for  fear  there  might 
be  mines.  They  saw  through  the  holes  of  the  arches,  that  the  enemies 
kept  yet  the  lower  story,  and  they  cast  grenadoes  at  them,  but  they 
were  not.  sufficient  to  drive  them  away.  The  Count  du  Plessis 
caused  bombs  to  be  thrown  at  them,  which  yet  dissipated  them  not^ 
tiU  they  had  had  their  effect,  and  he  sent  to  charge  them  sword  kk 
hand. 

At  the  same  time,  we  carried  on  the  mine-work  to  the  galleries  of 
communication  from  the  redoubt  to  the  ditch,  and  the  covered- way 
of  the  place,  and  we  lodged  ourselves  by  this  mining  in  the  midst  of 
the  second  causeway.  The  enemies,  perceiving  the  besiegers  ready 
to  pierce  the  communication,  were  afraid  to  be  cut  off  without  being 
tuccoured,  and  retired  with  so  much  precipitation  through  the  middle 
gallery  into  their  ditch,  that  they  left  many  musquets,  and  some  hats 
io  the  redoubt. 

Wo  rolled  afterwards  two  great  casks  full  of  faggots  into  the  second 
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gallery^  notwitlistaiidiBg  the  besieged  fired  furioasly  iip6n  tisr  fr6m 
tiie  gate ;  and,  after  two  hours  fight  under  ground,  we  set  up  a  tnu 
terse  to  hinder  their  return  to  the  redoubt. 

The  enemy  did  also  the  same  on  their  side,  to  stop  the  progress 
of  our  workmen.  They  had  prepared  four  mines  at  the  four  comers 
of  the  redoubt,  but  they  could  not  set  them  on  fire,  because  of  the 
water,  which  was  in  the  lowest  gallery. 

We  continued  to  batter  a  breach  in  the  redoubt  on  the  left,  to 
make  a  mine  to  open  the  ditch,  and  to  inclose  this  redoubt  by  mining, 
as  we  had  that  on  the  right.  We  made  a  lodgment  on  the  backsido 
of  Paffendal,  the  length  of  the  traverse,  and  the  face  of  the  half.moon, 
within  four  paces  whereof  the  works  were  advanced.  But  we  were 
constrained  to  quit  it  by  the  abundance  of  bombs,  grenadoes,  and 
fireworks,  which  the  besieged  cast  from  the  half-moon,  and  the 
covered-way.  The  communication  of  the  two  attacks  was  made 
during  the  night,  notwithstanding  thirty  toises  of  the  rock,  which 
were  between  the  two  lodgments. 

The  same  day,  being  the  19th,  four  miners  were  set  to  the  attack 
of  Grondt,  from  the  gate  unto  the  nearest  tower :  and  they  wrought 
with  so  much  diligence,  that  in  the  erening  they  began  to  charge  the 
mines.  A  captain  of  the  Queen's,  and  two  or  three  inferior  officers 
were  wounded ;  five  or  six  soldiers  were  slain,  and  about  twenty- 
wounded. 

ISth.  In  the  evening,  the  Marquis  de  Genlis,  lieutenanti.generaly 
and  the  Marquis  de  Crenan,  brigadier  of  foot,  mounted  the  trenches 
on  the  right-hand  with  the  battalions  of  Bourbonnois  and  Humieres, 
and  the  Sieur  de  Rubantel,  marshal  de  camp,  mounted  on  the  left 
with  the  battalions  of  the  Crown  and  Vermandois. 

In  the  night  we  extended  on  the  right  the  lodgment,  which  was 
upon  the  communication  of  the  redoubt  with  the  second  covered.way, 
above  five  and  thirty  toises  to  the  right  and  as  much  to  the  left*  And 
this  lodgment  was  in  some  places  within  twelve  paces  of  the  palU 
sadoes.  We  perfected  on  the  left  the  lodgment  which  was  made  to 
inclose  the  redoubt. 

We  had  proceeded  very  slowly  in  battering  it  because  we  judged 
it  not  fit  to  finish  the  making  a  breach  therein,  before  the  miner^ 
who  was  set  to  the  exterior  wall  of  tlie  ditch,  and  who  had  required 
two  days  to  open  it,  because  of  the  rock  he  found  there,  was  nearer 
finishing  his  work.  There  was  made  also  a  place  of  arms,  capable 
io  contain  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  men  in  the  trench,  which 
communicates  with  the  two  lodgments. 

We  re-established  with  great  gabions  along  the  traverse,  as  far  as 
the  point  of  the  countergnard,  tiie  lodgment  we  had  there  the  night  be* 
fore,  and  which  we  had  quitted  in  the  day.  The  besieged  cast  store 
of  bombs  and  grenadoes,  to  hinder  us  from  re-establishing  it.  The 
Count  de  Gasse,  colonel  of  the  Vermandois  regiment,  who  supported 
the  head  of  the  work  on  the  left,  had  there  twenty  grenadiers  killed 
or  wounded.  The  enemy  cast  an  extraordinary  number  of  grenadees 
when  we  were  got  within  an  halbard's  length  of  the  aiq;la  ei  the 
aecond  counterscarp. 
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MAi  In  atte  mornliig  thej  flpntng  a  mine,  which  they  had  nnder 
die  t^o  jungles.  That  on  the  right  orerthrew  twenty  gabioi^s,  with^ 
out  hurting  abore  two  soldiers,  and  the  damage  was  repaired  ia 
two  hoars,  by  the  care  of  the  Sieur  Lapara,  engineer.  The  mine 
on  the  left  had  not  any  considerable  effect  The  besiegers  also  at 
seven  in  the  morning  sprang  the  mine  of  Grondt;  and  it  made  a 
breach  for  six  men  to  enter  a-breast.  The  grenadiers  of  Languedoc 
and  Boi^ondy  ascended  first,  with  so  mnch  rigour,  that  they  droTO 
away  fiffy  soldiers,  which  defended  it,  and  made  ten  paces  beyond 
the  breach  a  lodgnient  forty  toises  loug,  notwithstanding  they  were 
fiercely  shot  at  from  the  rampart,  and  the  ravelin  of  Grondt.  The 
captain  of  tiie  grenadiers  of  Burgundy,  and  he  of  the  grenadiers  of 
lAngaedoc,  two  inferior  officers,  and  thirty  soldiers  were  wounded; 
juid  there  were  nine  or  ten  soldiers  slaio* 

About  three  in  the  afternoon,  four  soldiers  of  the  besieged  came 
into  the  camp ;  and  they  averred,  that  the  besiegers  had  killed  or 
wounded  them  since  the  siege  above  three  hundred  men :  That 
Captain  Gregory,  a  famous  ofiicer  amongst  them  for  commanding  of 
liarties,  was  killed,  and  not  the  major  of  the  town,  as  the  report 
.went :  That  the  Prince  de  Chimay  made  the  women  and  children 
work  upon  the  retirades ;  and  that  he  was  still  resolved  to  make  a 
ivijgorons  defence. 

WA,  In  the  evening,  the  Sieur  de  Joyense,  lieutenant^eneral^ 

•  and  the  Marquis  de  Nesle,  brigadier  of  foot,  mounted  the  trenches 

on  the  right  with  two  battidions  of  Champagne :  and  the  Marquis  de 

Renti,  marshal  de  camp,  mounted  on  the  left  with  a  battalion  of  hi 

Ferte,  and  one  of  Orleans. 

We  extended,  during  the  night,  a  great  line,  which  made  the  place 
of  arms,  from  one  redoubt  to  the  other,  and  we  put  it  into  a  condl. 
tion  to  contain  above  three  thousand  men.  On  the  left  the  lodg. 
ment,  which  vras  along  the  traverse,  was  continued  to  the  middle  of 
the  foce  of  the  connterguard,  notwithstanding  the  enemy  fired  all 
night  briskly  upon  us  widi  musquets,  bombs,  and  grenadoes. 

We  began  also  a  platform  on  the  right  to  look  backwards  into  the 
covered.way  of  the  place,  and  there  were  seven  or  eight  soldUeirs 
killed,  and  about  thirty  wounded,  with  two  officers.  The  Count  de 
Tonnerre,  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Orleans,  was  wounded  in  tho 
head. 

21st.  At  three  in  the  afternoon^  the  besieged  quitted  the  redoul^t 
on  the  leftJiand,  seeing  that  it  was  intirely  inclosed  by  the  works 
of  the  besiegers,  and  seeing  also  tiie  great  breach  their  cannon  ha^ 
made  therein.  They  retir^  into  thfi  caponieres  of  the  ditch  of  the 
fluae  redoubt,  and  from  thence  fired  fiercely  upon  those  that  we.i^ 
in  it.  The  besiegers  pot  two  pieces  in  battery,  to  drive  them  thence. 
91st.  In  the  evening,  the  Count  de  St.  Geran,  lieutenant^eneraly 
and  the  Sienr  de  Josseaox,  brigadier  of  foot,  relieved  the  guard  of 
the  trenches  on  the  eight,  with  twp  battalions  of  Navarre;  and  the  . 
Marquis  d'Uxelles,  marshal  de  camp,  relieved  it  on  the  left,  with 
the  battalion  of  Vaubecourt,  and  th^t  of  Gonti,  at  the  head  whereof 
is  the  Prince  de  Conti. 

TOL.  IX.  H 
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About  seven  6*clock,  the  enemy  Bpnuig  a  mine  between  two  Wg^ 
ments,  which  the  besiegers  had  npon  the  reverse  of  Fsffendal ;  bat 
it  neither  kilM  nor  hnrt  any  body. 

At  nine  the  miner  was  put  to  the  nMdle  cf  the  covntetguaTd^ 
-which  covers  the  bastion^  The  besieged,  an  hoar  afber^  sprang  a 
i!<M:ond  mine,  on  the  same  side.  There  were  three  soldiers  killed, 
mnd  six  or  seven  wounded.  Some  time  before  we  iiad  discovered  a 
mine  in  tiie  redoubt  on  the  right-hand,  and  taken  out  the  powder. 
Daring  the  night,  we  brought  a  liattery  of  seven  pieces,  within  thirty 
places  of  the  counterscarp;  and  perfected  the  platforfli,  and  place  of 
arms,  which  joins  the  two  redoubts. 

29d«  At  break  of  day,  the  cannon  of  the  greit  battery  of  Paffendal^ 
fired  by  misfortane  at  the  counterguard,  and  there  were  two  miners 
killed;  and  three  others  wounded,  vnth  a  lieutenant  of  the  regiment 
'of  Conti,  and  three  soldiers.  Four  soldiers  of  the  regiment  of  Conti, 
animated  by  the  presence  and  liberalities  of  the  prince,  who' executes 
all  the  functions  of  a  colonel,  continued  to  work  in  the  mine,  whence' 
many  had  been  repulsed  by  the  enemies  fierce  firing. 

The  miners  fonnd  at  nine  in  the  morning  a  gallery  in  the  wall  of 
the  counterguard,  pierced  with  battlements,  which  flanked  the  i«^ 
-Verse,  and  seized  thereon.  They  found  another  underneath,  which 
cut  the  counter^-guard  a-cross,  and  which  gave  us  room  to  put  ten 
miners  into  this  last,  to  make  therein  as  ioiany  branches,  to  dke  end^ 
'to  cast  a  ptfrt  of  the  earth  into  the  ditch. 

The  enemy,  having  perceived  the  work  of  our  miners,  cast  inef^ 

'flM^tually  great  store  of  fire-works,  and  barrels  full  of  powder,  ta 

drive  them,  away,  and  to  oblige  the  besiegers  to  quit  the  lodgments 

^e  same  morning  the  Prince  de  Contl  caused  to  be  attacked  by  « 

captain,  who  commanded  sixty  men  of  ills  regiment^  a  traverse,  which 

;  the  besieged  possessed  in  the  Fauxbonrg  of  F^fiendal,  fifty  paces  from 

their  gate,  for  to  go  securely  to  fetch  water  at  the  river.  The  enemies 

were  driven  from  this  traverse,  although  diey  resisted  very  stoutly  ; 

and  we  seized  on  an  outgate  of  the  town,  fortified  with  good  towers. 

About  eleven  in  the  morning,  we  knew,  that  the  enemies  had 
made  many  traverses  within  tiieir  counterscarp,  and  the  besi^ers^ 
doing  dieir  utmost  to  hinder  their  finishing  this  work,  made  them* 
selves  masters  of  tiie  first  redan  on  die  right,  and  that  on  the  left. 

The  besieged  endeavoured  to  drive  them  thence,  with  a  shower  of 
grenadoes  and  stones;  but  it  was  without  any  success,  and  tiiey 
were  also,  in  fine,  repulsed  by  the  great  firing  and  extraioniinaiy 
vigour  of  the  besiegers. 

During  the  guard,  about  twenty  soldiers  were  sUdn,  and  ^bere 

were'four  officers,  one  engineer,  and  forty  or  fifty  soldiers  wounded  ; 

at  the  attack  of  Grondt,  during  die  night  of  the  dlst,  to  the  ^M^ 

;and  all  this  day,  the  besiegers  laboured  to  get  ground  on  the  right, 

ieaving  the  ravelin  on  the  left,  and  they  brought  cannon  to  nun  the 

'communication  of  the  gate  viith  the  castle,  which  diey  batter  fai» 

cessanthr. 

' '  The  Marshal  de  CteqfA  ooMaoes  1o  visit  and  press  the  works. 
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knA  to  give  all  the  orders,  necessaiy  for  adnmcing  the  siege,  with 
ill  ike  TigiUmce  and  good  conduct  imaginable. 

There  arriye  duly  at  the  camp  manj  noblemen  fttrangerg,  whom 
enrioMty,  excited  by  the  report,  which  is  spread  about  Of  the  beautf 
<of  diis  siege's  works,  and  Of  the  good  order  of  the  attacks,  brings 
thither  from  all  tiie  neighbouring  countries^ 

The  enemies  hAve  done  their  utmost  to  endeayoor  the  putting  some 
succour  into  the  place. 

The  Count  de  Valsassine,  and  the  Duke  de  Bejar,  undertook  to 
get  in  at  the  head  of  four  hutidred  reformed  officers,  and  three  hum 
dred  dragoons,  and  they  ciime  within  three  leagues  df  the  place. 
But  having  learned,  from  the  guides  of  the  coulitry,  the  disposition 
of  our  works,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  execute  their  dea 
sign,  th^  retreated,  and  took  their  way  to  Bruxellei^« 

The  works,  which  hare  all  been  conducted  by  the  Sienr  ileYaubiuiy 
with  such  success,  that  thev  have  hindered  the  enemy  from  making 
any  sally,  are  in  Tery  good  condition.  They  wOuld  hare  been  far«i 
ther  advaiiced,  had  not  the  Marshal  de  Crequi,  according  to  the 
king^s  orders,  ordered  the  attacks  with  all  the  precautions,  neces. 
sary  to  spare  the  troops,  and  moderate  the  ardour  of  our  gentry. 

May  the  3^.  In  the  evening,  the  Marquis  de  Lambert,  liente^ 
nant^eneral,  and  the  Sieur  de  Refuge,  brigadier  of  foOt,  reiieredl 
tiie  posts  on  the  right-hand  of  the  trenches  with  two  battalions  d€ 
Piedmont.  The  Sieur  de  Langallery,  miirshal  de  camp,  relieted  the 
posts  on  the  left,  with  one  battiilion  of  Auvergne,  and  twO  battalions 
of  the  Royal. 

During  the  night,  and  the  following  day,  our  men  wrought  on  the 
rightJiand  upon  a  battery  of  three  pieces  of  cannon  against  the  pa^ 
lisadoes  of  the  counterscarp,  for  t6  batter  the  fiuie  of  die  bastion  of 
that  side,  and  diat  of  the  half.<moon,  which  is  on  the  left,  and  for 
to  dismount  a  piece  of  cannon,  the  enemies  had  put  there  a  little 
while  si])ce.  We  began  also  a  battery  of  mortar.«pieces  behind  the 
first  battery,  for  io  hinder  the  firing  which  the  besieged  milde  from 
the  bastion  and  half^moon. 

The  two  lodgments  of  the  besiegers  were  lengthened,  and  there 
were  finished  two  or  threeJUid^twenty  mines  in  the  connterguard,  to 
be  mide  use  of,  when  we  should  have  seen  the  effect  Of  three  others^ 
which  had  been  made  at  the  point  of  this  connterguard.  The  ene^ 
mies  cast,  during  the  ni^t,  a  great  quantity  of  grenadoes  and  fire* 
works  upon  the  workmen,  and  into  die  first  posts,  for  to  r^^rd  the 
works.  But,  in  the  day,  the  besiegers  fired  so  fiercely,  that  it 
hindered  them  from  appearing  to  shoot ;  and  the  work  went  on  with, 
out  any  opposition.  There  was  made,  at  the  attack  of  old  Munster, 
a  battery  of  mortar.pieces,  for  to  endeavour  to  drive  the  enemies  out 
of  the  third  part,  which  was  left  them  of  the  castle,  and  ia  make  a 
lodgment  there  without  much  loss.  At  the  attack  of  Grondt,  the 
houses  whereof  the  besieged  had  this  night  burnt,  the  works^went  still 
on ;  leaving  on  the  left  the  ravelin,  which  they  possessed,  and  pushing 
towards  the  gate  of  the  castle  of  'Muhster,  which  was.  In  the  mean 
time,  continually  battered  by  our  cannon.    The  Marquis  de  MobU 
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pent  was  killed  &t' this  guard,  this  day,  ia  themorniiig.  We  lost 
there  an  engineer,  with  ten  or  twelve  soldiers ;  and  there  were  tW9 
!caplains  of  foot,  and  three  inferior  officers,  wounded^  with  -fifty 
soldiers. 

.  The  same  23d,  in  the  evening,  the  Count  du  Plessis,  lieutenant, 
general,^  and  the  Sieur  de  Morton,  brigadier  of  foot,  relieved  tho 
posts  ofthe  trenches  on  the  right  with  a  battalion  of  Normandy,  and 
that  of  Soissbns.  The  Sieur  d'Erlac,  marshal  de  camp,  relieved  the 
posta  on  the  left  with  the  battalions  <^  Lyonnois  and  Turenne.  In 
the  night  we  extended,  and  perfected  the  two  lodgments  on  the 
counterscarp ;  and  we  wrought  to  make  the  communication  of  the 
one  with  the  other.  The  besieged  sprang  a  mine  under  the  lodg. 
jnent  on  the  left,  but  nobody  was  hurt  by  it,  because  our  men  were 
retired  to  free  themselves  from  a  very  great  number  of  grenadoes  and 
fire.works,  which  the  enemies  cast  there,  during  the  space  of  two 
hours;  we  resettled  ourselves  there  afterwards,  much  better  than  wo 
were  before.  At  six  in  the  morniog,  the  enemies  pretended  they 
would  make  a  sally ;  but  they  durst  not  advance,  having  seen  our 
grenadiers  march  towards  them  with  great  resolution.  An  hour 
after,  the  battery  of  three  pieces  of  cannon  began  to  play,  and,  at 
ihe  same  time,  we  cast  store  of  bombs  from  the  battery  of  mortar, 
pieces,  which  was  behind  it.  The  fifth  of  these  bombs  fell  upon  two 
or. three  thousand  grenadoes,  which  were  in  their  half-moon,  and 
set  them  on  fire.  The  fire  was  very  great  for  above  an  hour;  and 
we  saw  in  the  air  abundance  of  hats  and  pieces  of  cloths,  which  mado 
us  judge,  that  many  of  the  enemies  were  killed  and  wounded. 

^th.  Our  men  charged  the  mines  of  the  counterguard,  and  we 
battered  with  two  pieces  of  cannon,  the  caponieres,  which  are  in 
the  ditch,  that  runs  along  the  right-side  of  this  work.  The  great 
battery- of  Pafiendal  continued  to  batter  a  breach  in  the  face  ofthe 
castle,  which  looks  towards  this  Fauxbourg ;  and  we  continued  also 
to  cast  therein  store  of  bombs  with  good  success.  The  besieged 
possess^  no  more  of  the  counterscarp,  but  the  redan,  which  covers 
the  half.moon,  and  the  two  parties  were  so  near  one  another,  that 
the  enemies,  with  hopks,  plucked  away  our  gabions  and  faggots,  and 
drew  them  into  tlieir  ditches :  These  great  progresses  began  to  shake 
the  besieged.  Two  runaways,  come  from  the  place  to  the  camp^ 
affirmed.  That  the  colonels,  and  a  part  of  the  officers  of  the  garison^ 
^poke  of  capitulating,  to  preserve  their  soldiers  ;  the  besieged  hav. 
ing  then  lost  above  six-hundred  men,  killed  or  wounded,  by  our 
bombs,  or  by  shot  from  jthe  trenches.  These  fugitives  added,  That 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  women,  incessantly  besou^t  the  Prince  de 
Chimay  to  prevent,  by  a  capitulation,  the  miseries  whereunto  they 
should  be  exposed,  if  they  expected  the  last  extremities.  The  be. 
ai^rs  lost,  at  this  guard,  the  Sieur  de  Valorge,  captain  of  the  gre. 
nadiers  of  Lyonnois,  with  eleven  soldiers  ;  an  engineer,  two  inferior 
ofiicerfi,  and  about  forty  soldiers^  were  wounded.  My  Lord  How. 
and,  son  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  who  was  a  volunteer,  was  mortally 
vounded,  as  he  was  giving  marks  of  a  great  courage, 
in  the.afeningithe  Marquis  de  GenUS|  and  the  Marquis  de  Neslei 
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moanted  on  the  right-hand  of  the  trenches  widi  two  baitidions  of 
the  marine;  and  the  Count  de  Brogllo  mounted  on  the  left  with  two 
battalions  of  the  Queen's.  In  the  night,  the  enemies  fired  jerj 
fiercely,  to  drive  the  besiegers  from  their  lodgments,  who  jet  foiled 
not  to  keep  themselTes  there.  They  made  also  an  attempt  against 
the  miners  of  the  connterguard,  and  were  repelled,  with  the  loss  of 
some  soldiers.  The  besiegers  aliandoned  the  attack  of  Grondt,  after 
tiiey  had  drawn  thence  tlieir  cannon.  At  the  attack  of  the  castle  of 
Old  Mnnster,  we  brought  two  pieces  of  cannon,  wherewith  we  made 
a  breach  of  twelre  paces  in  the  gate,  which  the  besieged  held ;  and 
we  made  two  batteries  of  mortar-pieoes,  which  continually  cast 
bombs  Aere.  There  were,  at  this  guard,  ive  or  six  soldiers  killed^ 
and  about  twenty  wounded. 

In  die  erening  of  the  25th,  the  Sieur  de  Joyeuse  mounted  on  the 
fi^  with  Bourbonnois  and  Humieres ;  and  the  Marquis  de  Renty 
on  the  left,  with'  the  Crown  and  Vermandois.  The  besieged,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  night,  cast  so  great  a  quantity  of  fire-works^  that 
tile  besiegers  had  no  small  difficulty  to  preserve  the  powder  they  car. 
vied  to  charge  the  mines.  They  had  already  burnt  two  of  our  sol. 
diers,  who  carried  some  in  begs.  The  besiegers  began  three  covered- 
ways  upon  die  reverse  of  Riffendal,  between  ^e  place  and  the 
three  redoubts,  for  to  go  to  the  breach  of  the  connterguard,  when  it 
should  be  made.  They  continued  to  batter  a  breach  in  the  point  of 
die  half-moon,  to  ruin  the  caponleres  of  the  ditch  of  the  counter- 
guard,  and  to  extend  the  mincwork  to  die  right  and  left  of  the 
redan  of  the  counterscarp,  which  the  besieged  were,  in  fine,  obliged 
to  quit.  There  were,  at  this  guard,  a  captain  of  foot,  and  ten  or 
twelve  soldiers  slain,  and  about  twenty  soldiers  wounded. 

25th,  In  the  evening,  the  Count  de  St.  Geran,  and  the  Duke  de  la 
Ferte,  relieved  the  posts  of  the  trenches  on  the  right  with  two  bat^ 
talions  of  Ciuimpagne,  and  the  Chevalier  de  Tilladet  relieved  the 
posts  on  the  left  with  the  battalions  of  la  Ferte,  Conde,  and  Orleans; 
the  battalion  of  Enguien  went  on  the  side  of  the  castle.  During  the 
night,  the  besiegers  finished  the  three  ways,  begun  on  die  reverse  of 
PsiTendal ;  they  carried  on  the  mine«work,  as  far  as  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch  of  the  connterguard;  and  they  wrought  at  the  deiscent 
of  the  ditch  of  the  half.jnoon,  in  the  point  whereof,  there  was  aU 
ready  a  breach  for  two  men  to  get  up  a*breast.  There  was  not, 
however,  any  appearance  of  hazarding  to  get  up  by  this  breach, 
though  it  had  been  even  greater,  because  we  were  assured,  that  there 
were  mines  there,  and  because  it  was  but  in  die  first  envelope  of  the 
lialf.moon,  which  was  double.  The  besieged  sprang  itwo  mines  in 
the  last  r^an  of  the  counterscarp  ;  the  first  had  not  any  effect,  and 
the  other  killed  three  soldiers,  and  wounded  nine  or  ten. 

27th.  In  the  morning,  we  finished  the  charging  of  the  mine;  and 
we  made  the  powder  be  carried  by  soldiers,  disguised  like  labourers  ; 
we  made  them  be  thus  disguised,  because  we  had,  for  some  time^ 
observed,  that  the  besieged  shot  not  much  at  the  labourers,  believing 
that  they  were  countrymen  thereabouts,  whom  the  besiegers  con-i 
strained  to  work.    We  employed  ourselves  diligently  in  closing  the 
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mine,  and  disposed  all  things^  with  gceat  care,  for  gpr{iigiiig  it  ^ 
morrow-moming,  and  for  mountiog  afterwards  to  the  breach.  There 
w«re  ten  soldiers  killed,  and  about  tv^enty  wounded. 

In  the  evening,  the  Marquis  de  Lambert,  and  the  Sieur  de  Ru* 
bantel,  relieved  the  posts  of  the  trenches  on  the  right  with  two  bat« 
talions  of  Navarre,  and  the  Sieur  de  Josseaux  relieved  the  posts  on 
the  left  with  the  battalions  of  Vaabecourt,  of  Conti,  9nd  Auvergne«, 
During  the  night,  according  to  the  orders  of  the  Marshal  de  Creqni, 
we  made  all  the  preparatives  necessary  for  the  attack,  which  was  to 
be  made  the  morrowonoming  upon  the  counterguard ;  and  things 
were  disposed  with  so  much  prudence,  that  never  any  action  wa» 
begun  and  continued  with  better  order,  less  confusion,  more  con*, 
stanoy,  and  greater  success.  At  break  of  day,  the  Ililarquis  de  In 
|>*re8eliere  put  the  batteries  in  so  good  a  state,  that  the  cannon  of  the 
besiegers  played  incessantly  for  two  hours.  The  Sieur  de  Vigny 
faus^  also  the  batteries  of  the  mortar..pieces  to  be  ordered  with  so 
inuch  care,  that  the  bombs,  which  fell  without  dbcontinuation  into 
the  bastions,  tormented  the  besieged.  At  the  same  time,  the  troop* 
which  were  to  be  employed  upon  this  attack,  marched  to  the  ren« 
dezvous,  assigned  them  by  the  Marshal  de  Crequi ;  who,  notwith^ 
standing  his  indisposition,  and  an  incision,  which  had  been  made  ia 
his  leg  the  day  before,  caused  himself  to  be  carried  to  the  head  of  the 
trenches,  that  he  might  there  be  nearer  at  hand  to  give  his  orders, 
imd  might  put  more  life  into  what  was  to  be  executed.  The  grena* 
dlers  of  Vaubecourt  were  destined  to  attack  the  rigbt  side  of  the 
fonnterguard  of  the  bastion  of  Barlemont,  after  the  mine  should  have 
had  its  effect,  being  seconded  by  the  two  companies  of  grenadiers  of 
Piedmont,  and  by  an  hundred  men  of  the  regiment  of  Vaubecourt, 
which  had,  at  th^ir  head,  the  company  of  grenadiers  of  the  regiment 
of  Auvergne,  The  grenadiers  of  Conti  were  commanded  to  attach 
a  redan,  ruined  by  our  cannon,  on  the  leftside  of  the  counterguard, 
being  backed  by  two  companies  of  grenadiers  of  Normandy,  one  of 
the  Hoyal,  and  an  hundred  men  of  the  regiment  of  Conti,  The  two 
companies  of  the  grenadiers  of  Navan*e  were  appointed  their  post 
on  the  l€lt.hand  of  the  attack  of  Conti,  over.against  the  buttress  of  the 
bastion  of  Barlemont,  being  seconded  by  the  companies  of  grenadiers 
<»f  the  marine  of  Bpurbonnois,  and.  of  Rovergue,  with  an  hundred 
men  of  that  regiment^  Each  regiment,  in  a  body,  was  to  support 
|ts  attack,  except  that  of  the  grenadier^  of  Navarre,  vfhich  was  main^ 
tained  by  the  billion  of  Rovergue. 

The  labourers  were  ranked  in  three  troops,  with  the  engineers, 
to  be  ready  to  march  when  the  detached  troops  should  have  seized 
pn  the  br^u^hes ;  and  it  vras  in  fine  resolved,  that,  as  soon  as  the 
fecond  mine  was  sprung,  they  should  march  by  the  ways  which  were 
fhewn  them.  All  things  being  thus  disposed,  aibout  four  in  the  mom^^ 
Ing,  all  the  troops,  thfit  were  at  the  foremost  posts,  vfere  caused  to 

Jithdrawfrom  the  trenches,  to  the  end  they  might  be  out  of  the 
11  of  the  ruins,  which  the  mine  might  make.    The  miners  were  also 
Ifmle  go  ont  of  th^  h^lej  and  th^re  wer?  left  only  the  pikes<^  piant^ 
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^mOk  lift  oolottn^  and  some  seldieTS^  to  binder  the  enemy  from  know* 

lag  the  design  o£  the  besiegers* 

5K8tlu  About  seven  in  the  morning,  the  mine  was  sprang,  and  its 

effect  was  very  considerable*    Nevertheless,  the  ascent  of  the  coun. 

tergnard,  and  the  other  works,  was  so  rough  and  difficult,  that  the 

detached  men,  who  attacked  at  tiie  same  time,  that  the  enemies. 

mi^t  not  have  leisure  to  retrench  themselves,  were  obliged  to  scram. 
ble,  and  throst  one  another,  to  get  to  the  top  of  the  breach. 

The  troops  being  advanced  to  seize  on  tiie  breaches,  and  make, 
lodgments  there,  according  as  it  had  been  proposed,  those,  whicb 
marelied  Brst,  extended  themselves  under  the  bastion  on  the  left, 

id»re  were  thrown  at  them  a  great  number  of  grenadoes.  The 
others,  which  followed  them,  extejoded  themselves  along  the  curtain^ 
and  the  bastion  on  the  right,  at  the  foot  of  the  breach  ;  after  which 
ihey  ascended  together  with  much  order,  to  the  top  of  the  breach,  to 
setde  themselves  there.  But  those,  who  advanced  to  the  end  of  the  cur«. 
iain,  which  joins  the  bastion  on  the  left,  met  with  a  vigorous  opposition^ 
▲t  the  same  time  the  enemy  sprang  two  mines  in  this  place,  which 
obliged  the  commanded  men  to  retire  to  preserve  themselves ;  butji 
having  presently  recovered  the  right»hand  of  these  mines  with  th^ 
other  troops,  they  chased  thence  the  besieged,  and  began  ou  all  sidea 
to  settle  the  lodgments,  by  means  of  abundance  of  faggots,  which 
were  incessantly  brought  thither.  The  troops,  which  were  in  tke^ 
bastion  on  the  left,  to  resettle  themselves  there,  were  disquieted  by 
the  grenadoes,  which  the  besieged  cast  also  from  the  side  of  the  ditch* 
But  we  caused  them  to  be  driven  by  some  officers  and  soldiers,  as  far 
as  the  wall,  which  is  on  tlie  left,  that  goes  down  from  the  place  to 
the  ditch,  and  flanks  the  bastion  of  Barlemont^  where  they  laboured 
to  retrench  themselves. 

The  besieged,  in  their  retreat,  set  on  fire  a  little  magazine  filled 
with  bombs,  grenadoes,  and  powder,  whereby  many  of  the  besiegers 
vrere  killed  or  wounded.  Four  companies  of  Spanish  foot  defended 
the  conntei^piard,  and  the  other  works,  which  are  joined  thereunto, 
were  defended  by  detachments.  They  made  so  obstinate  a  defence, 
that  our  troops,  though  using  their  utmost  endeavours,  had,  for  half 
an  hour,  much  difficulty  to  get  possession  of  the  top  of  die  breach  ; 
the  place  of  itself  being  very  high,  and  the  ruins  of  the  mine  pot 
being  solid  enough  to  make  it  firm.  But,  after  a  fierce  charge  of 
musquets  and  grenadoes,  our  men  so  vigorously  disputed  the  matter 
with  the  sword's  point,  that  the  enemy  was,  with  much  loss,  ^riveii 
from  this  post;  and  many  Spaniards,  who  would  not  ask  quarter, 
were  cut  in  pieces.  Some  carried  on,  with  an  extreme  desire  of  sigt 
nalising  themselves,  went  as  far  as  the  ditch  of  the  place.  The  lieu^ 
tenant  of  the  grenadiers  of  Rovergue,  followed  by  ten  or  twelve, 
bore  up  with  great  constancy,  against  the  charge  of  forty  masters] 
and  the  greatest  part  of  the  horse  was  killed,  and  the  rest  put  to 
flight  by  help  of  the  firing  of  the  grenadiers,  which  were  in  the 
countergoard.  The  commandant  was  also  killed  by  the  Count  dt 
JMaiily,  who  went  .to  meet  him,  having  seen  him  advance  his  sword 
m  high.    Our  men  would  have  made  a  lodgment  near  tbe  ditcb}  over^ 
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against  the  Hght-hand  front  of  the  bastion ;  but  the  extranrdinary 
firing  of  the  besieged,  which  killed  ns  some  men,  obliged  them  to- 
tftke  the  resolution,  to  retire  along  the  battlements  of  the  wall.  The 
besieged  had  placed  three  little  pieces  on  the  terraces,  covered  with 
trees,  on  the  side  of  Grondt,  haying  judged,  that  they  should  be  at, 
tacked  thereabouts ;  and  the  troops,  which  they  played  upon  in  the 
fiank,  were  very  much  incommoded  by  them;  as  also,  by  the  ord- 
nance, which  they  had  on  the  flank  of  the  bastion,  opposite  to  that 
of  Barlemont  There  was  not  for  five  or  six  hours  any  intermission 
of  firing.  We  lost  twenty  or  five  and  twenty  officers,  with  about 
three-score  and  ten  soldiers;  and  there  were  many  wounded,  amongst* 
whom,  was  the  Chevalier  de  Megrigny,  and  the  Sieur  de  Mamy, 
engineer.  The  captains  of  the  grenadiers  of  Bourbonnois  and  Conti 
were  killed.  The  Sieur  de  Sainte  Marthe,  captain  of  the  grenadiers 
of  Auvergne,  and  the  Sieur  de  Castillon,  captain  of  Navarre,  were 
wounded.  The  Marquis  Bourlemont,  brother  to  the  Duke  d'  Atri, 
was  slain.  The  Duke  de  Choiseul  was  wounded  with  the  shiver  of 
a  bomb,  above  the  left  eye,  whereof  he  died  some  days  after ;  uid 
the  Vidame  de  Laon,  son  to  the  Count  du  Roy,  was  wounded  with 
a  musquet  shot  through  the  body,  both  of  them  giving  testimonies  of 
A  singular  courage. 

The  Prince  de  Conti,  and  the  Prince  de  la  Roche  sur  Yon  expos^ 
cd  themselves  io  the  greatest  danger,  with  a  valour  worthy  their 
birth,  and  fte  last  received  on  the  stomach  a  blow  with  a  stone. 
All  the  volunteers  signalised  themselves  there,  particularly,  the 
Prince  de  Tingry,  the  Marquis  de  Crequi,  Ae  Count  de  Lue,  the 
Count  d'Estrees,  the  Marquis  de  Thiange,  the  Marquis  de  Nogent, 
and  the  Marquis  de  la  Batie.  The  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  his  brother,  and  many  other  English  lords,  who 
came  to  the  siege  in  quality  of  volunteers,  signalised  themselves  on 
this  occasion.  ' 

The  Sieur  de  yauban,  marshal  de  camp,  was  one  of  the  first  in 
the  counterguard,  and  gave  there  with  his  ordinary  sufficiency  or., 
ders,  very  beneficial  for  the  security  and  continuation  of  the  lodg- 
ments, which  were  made  there. 

All  the  foot,  which  were  at  this  action,  acquitted  themselves  very 
well  of  their  devoirs ;  and  many  soldiers  made  themselves  be  taken 
notice  of. 

It  was  necessary,  after  the  efiect  of  the  mine,  and  the  lodgment 
built  upon  the  counterguard,  to  make  a  descent  into  the  ditch* 
The  Count  du  Plessis,  lieutenant^neral  for  the  day,  undertook 
this  care  with  all  the  success,  that  could  be  expected* 

He  made  the  ditch  be  viewed ;  he  killed,  or  put  to  flight,  all  the 
enemies  that  were  found  before  him;  and  afterwards  caused  the 
lodgments  to  be  made,  notwithstanding  all  the  efiects  of  the  besieg. 
ed^  who  cast,  from  above  the  bastions,  a  prodij^ious  quantity  of 
grenadoe^,  bombs,  and  fire-works  upon  the  workmen  and  soldiers. 
He  received,  under  the  el1>ow,  a  blow  with  the  glancing  of  a  grenado, 
which  made  him  for  some  time  unable  to  stir  it.  He  ceased  not  to 
continue  present,  at  the  work    of  the  lodgment,  till  such  time 
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as  H'lm  attended  from  (lie  gate  of  the  gallery  of  the  cbimtergiiard,> 
which  leads  to  the  ditch,  as  far  as  the  bastion  of  Barlemont,  which' 
made  fifteen  toises.  Two  hours  after,  he  pat  the  miners  to  work. 
In  two  places,  one  npon  the  right,  towards  the  point  of  the  bastion, 
and  the  other  on  the  left,  drawing  towards  tiie  flank,  the  enemy  not 
being  able  to  incommode  tiiem. 

The  works  were 'continued  (he  30th,  and  the  31st,  with  much'^ 
Miccess;  and  we  will  gire  yon  the  particulars  thereof,  in  the  follow. 
ing  relations. 

Mbj  the  39th.  In  the  evening,  the  Count  du  Plessis,  lieutenant' 
genenU,  mounted  the  fifth  time  tibe  trenches ;  and  made  the  descent  of 
tlie  ditch,  with  very  good  success, 

30th.  In  ihfi  mon&g,  we  attacked  the  third  diyision  of  the  castle 
of  Old  Mvaister;  and  made  ourselves  masters  of  it,  after  some  rests, 
tance  of  the  enemies.  They  soon  quitted  this  work  to  retire  upon 
the  rampart,  hoping,  by  their  fierce  firing,  to  hinder  our  men  from 
lodging  there.  About  two  in  the  afternoon,  a  company  of  the 
gr^aduers  of  RoTergue,  one  of  Langnedoc,  and  two  of  fuseliers, 
supported  by  a  battalion  of  tiiat  reghhent,  wholly  carried  this  castle. 
The  besieged  had  raised  behind  the  division  a  battery  of  three  pieces. 
We  could  not  go  to  them,  above  seven  or  eight  abreast ;  and  we^* 
were  exposed  to  the  shot  of  the  place.  Nevertheless,  they  abandoned- 
this  post,  near  half  an  hour  before  the  besiegers  came  against  it,  and 
left  tJiere  their  cannon  all  charged.  Our  men  made  afterwards  many 
winding  traverses,  to  lodge  themselves  safely  upon  the  brink  of  the* 
ditch ;  where  they  extended  themselves,  as  mudi  as  the  groundwork 
could  permit.  An  engineer,  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  soldiers,  were 
killed  upon  this  ocasion,  and  there  were  about  forty  wounded. 
About  fire,  in  the  evening,  the  enemies 'quitted  the  half.moon  of 
the  counterguard,  which  they  still  held  at  the  great  attack.  The» 
general  officers  of  the  guard,  having  been  advertised  thereof,  thought 
fit,  before  they  seized  this  work,  to  send  some  men  by  the  breach,. 
wMcb  vras  at  the  point  of  the  counterguard,  to  see  whether  there 
were  no  mines,  and  to  open  those,  they  should  find  there.  There* 
were  happily  discovered  under  the  counterguard  the  trains  of  thir« 
teeii  or  fourteen  toises  of  mines,  which  were  all  charged.  We  took 
thence  the  powder,  and  we  detached  workmen  to  make  a  lodgment,- 
which  exteriorly  embraced  all  the  parapets.  We  delayed 'to  put 
people  into  the  tialf^moon,  till  we  had  had  time  to  search  the  mines,' 
ferhich  was  done  the  following  night.  We  found  there  two  pieces  of 
cannon,  which  the  enemies  had  left,  and  we  judged  thereby,  that 
fear  had  made  them  retire  from  this  half.moon.  The  Sieur  Parisbc^ 
Major  of  Cambray,  ensineer,  was  wounded  with  a  piece  of  a 
grenado,  on  the  stomach,  as  he  was  setting  the  miner  to  the  bastion 
of  the  place. 

SOth:  In  the  evening,  the  Sieur  de  Toyeuse,  lieutenant-general,' 
the  Sieur  d'Erloc,  and  the  Marquis  de  Nesle,  relieved  the  trenohea 
with  two  battalions  of  the  marine,  and  two  of  the  Queen's.  We 
finished,  during  the  night,  a  battery  of  two  pieces  of  cannon,  which 
ijfd  been  bejjun  upon  the  counterguard  on  the  left;    and  vfe  carried 
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on  byHiB  iiiiiie.work  about  twenty  toiiet  of  a  trench,  drawSof  from- 
the  oonnterguaTd  to  the  curtain,  which  Ib  on  tho  rev erte  of 
PsiTendal, 

31st  We  continued  to  work  to  make  Ae  descent  of  the  ditch  ; 
ond  to  erect  a  battery  of  three  pieces  of  cannon  on  the  same  ditch^ 
which  were  to  play  with  another  battery  of  seven  pieces,  which  had 
begun,  in  the  morning,  to  fire  briskly  against  a  baation,  which  row 
mained  before  the  besiegers,  to  hinder  them,  from  entering  the 
place.  We  wroo^t  also,  upon  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  sprii^., 
Ing  sereral  mines,  to  tfie  end,  to  giro  afterwards  the  assault,  in  case 
Ae  enemies  shewed  no  deugn  to  yield. 

But  the  Prince  de  Chimay,  knowing  that  the  town  was  no  longer 
defensible,  and  seeing  himself  pressed  by  tlie  principal  officers  of 
the  garison^  and  by  the  townsmen,  to  preyent  the  misfortunes,  wtnch 
befal  a  place,  taken  by  assault,  caused,  June  the  1st,  a  parley  to 
be  beaten,  and  demanded  to  capitulate.  Hostages  were  soon  sent  on 
both  sides,  and  all  acts  of  hostility  ceased*  The  Prince  de  Chimay 
desired  a  truce  for  some  days,  tluit  he  might  send  to  Bruxelles,  to 
represent  to  the  Marquis  de  Grana  the  extremity  wherein  he  was  a 
he  added  thereunto  some  other  requests;  but  the  Marshal  de  Crequi 
Ihought  not  fit  to  grant  him  any  of  them*  The  truce  was  thus  broken, 
and,  the  same  evening,  the  liesieged  and  the  besiegers  l>egan  to  firo 
upon  one  another. 

2d.  We  perceived  a  white  cloth,  whereby,  the  tovmsmoi  would 
declare,  that  they  would  no  longer  defend  themselves,  nor  shoot  any 
more.  But  the  garison  ceased  not  to  fire  at  us  with  tiieir  musquets, 
all  the  night ;  and  our  men  fired  also  briskly  both  their  mnsquet  and 
cannon,  to  answer  them, 

3d.  The  firing  of  the  besieged  diminished  by  dqprees  till  ten 
o'clock,  when  &ey  intirely  left  off  to  shoot  and  appear.  They 
were  above  half  an  hour  in  this  condition ;  and,  in  fine,  seeing  that 
the  besiegers  erected  in  the  ditch  a  battery  of  four  great  pieces, 
tliey  made  appear  at  the  attack,  where  the  Prince  of  Conti  was,  some 
men  who  made  a  shew  of  desiring  to  speak.  We  could  scarce  make 
them  leave  firing  on  our  side,  that  we  might  hear  them.  They  said, 
that  the  besieged  had  beaten  a  parley  on  the  side  of  the  castle ;  and 
desired  that  we  would  not  level  our  cannon.  They  were  answered, 
that  the  besieged  should  beat  the  parley  on  the  side  where  they 
paused  the  battery  to  be  erected,  and  that  they  should  cease  working. 
They  said,  they  expected  a  drum;  in  the  mean  time  the  work  was 
discontinued,  and,  in  fine,  the  drum  arrived.  He  cried  out,  after  lie 
had  beaten,  that  they  had  made  thin  call  to  capitulate.  Some  time 
after  the  hostages  were  brought  to  the  guard  of  the  trenches,  where 
the  Prince  de  Conti  vras ;  and  he  sent  them  to  the  Marshal  de  Crequi^ 
who  sent  also  his  into  the  town.  The  deputies  arrived  afterwards  %t 
the  camp  vrith  the  articles  of  capitulation,  which  the  Prince  de 
Chimay  demanded.  There  was  one  in  favour  of  the  deserters  of  our 
troops,  for  whom  the  besieged  demanded  an  amnesty ;  and  anothec 
tp  obtain  four  piece«  of  cfw^on,  which  were  not  gn^ited. 
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After  man^  difficulties,  the  capitulation  was,  m  fine,  regulated  and 
dgned  ;  the  extract  whereof  follows. 

The  Arikk$  an4  Capitulation  of  the  TVon  qf  Liufembourg. 

I.  Thb  Prince  de  Chimay,  goTernor,  the  intendant,  the  commit* 
earies  of  the  armies  and  provisionf ,  the  officers  of  the  ordnance  and 
of  the  troops,  and  all  the  garison,  their  families,  domesticks,  and 
aeriants,  shall  go  forth  of  the  town  in  full  liberty,  with  their  moTe. 
«bles  and  effects,  and,  without  haring  their  baggage  Tisited,  they 
ahall  be  conducted  b  j  the  passage  of  the  Moule  to  Stoken,  or  th4 
places  thereabouts;  and  they  afaall  not,  in  any  sort,  be  molested  by 
our  troops  for  the  space  of  four  days ;  during  which,  they  may  take 
tile  way  of  LouVain,  or  of  Malines,  without  being  any  way  opposed^ 

II.  The  foot  shall  go  out  by  the  breach  of  the  castle,  taking  their 
way  by  the  gate  of  Fkffendal ;  and  the  horse,  artillery,  and  baggage 
by  the  same  gate,  or  such  other  as  the  gofernor  shall  think  fit,  witt 
arms  and  baggage,  drums  beating,  trumpets  sounding,  colours  flying, 
nateh  lighted  at  bodi  ends,  ball  in  mouth,  with  two  pieces  of  ord^, 
nance  of  bimss,  to  wit,  two  cbemi4»nn6ns ;  besides  which,  the 
Marshal  de  Crequi  gave  them  two  others,  which  make  in  all  (bur 
cannons,  and  one  mortar*piece,  in  respect  to  the  Prince  de  Chimay^ 
with  their  carriages,  furniture,  and  ammunition,  necessary  for  riz 
charges  for  each  piece ;  and,  to  this  purpose,  the  besiegers  shal} 
fcmish  them  with  carts,  horses,  harness,  and  odier  thfaigs  necessary 
for  their  carriage  and  remove. 

III.  There  are  granted  ihree^hundred  carts,  and  more,  if  need 
be,  for  the  carriage  of  the  baggage,  mails,  and  effects,  which  can  be 
remored. 

IV.  The  garison  shall  not  march  above  two  leagues  the  day  of 
their  going  forth,  and  three  the  day  following-  The  commissaries 
which  shall  be  at  the  conduct,  provide  for  their  subsistence ;  and  they 
may,  at  parting,  take  bread  and  meat  for  five  days^ 

y.  Concerning  deserters. 

yi.  The  prisoners  shall  be  rendered  on  both  sides  widiout  ransom ; 
liiit  those,  which,  have  been  rendered  before  this  capitulation,  shalt 
not  be  freed  from  paying  their  ransoms. 

yil.  There  shall  be  care  taken  of  the  sick  and  wounded  whic^ 
cannot  be  removed. 

yill.  The  spoils,  already  taken,  shall  be  enjoyed  by  those  that 
have  them, 

IX.  The  wives  and  widows  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  shall  have 
liberty,  if  they  will,  to  remain  in  the  town. 

X.  The  inhabitants  shall  enjoy  all  their  franchises,  as  they  were 
before  the  siege. 

XI.  There  shall  be  granted  six  months  to  the  officers  and  soldiera 
for  to  dispose  of  their  estates, 

XII.  The  military  officers  shall  not  be  arrested  for  debt  on  the 
flay  of  their  going  forth  j^  but  they  sbcUl  give  sureties  ^i\d  |»romiaiea 
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XIII.  The  recdrer,  and  commissaries  of  the  proruions,  shall  not 
be  searched, 

XIV*  The  officers  and  soldiers  of  (he  besiegers  shall  approach  no 
nearer  the  place  than  their  works,  till  the  day  of  the  garison's  going 
forth. 

Artkki  concerning  the  States  of  the  Town, 

* 

XV.  There  shall  remain  no  other  inhabitants,  but  those  that  shall 
make  profession  of  the  Catfaolick,  Apostoliok,  and  Roman  rem 
ligion. 

XVI.  CSoncems  the  pretensions  of  the  prelates,  nobles,  and  de« 
paties  of  the  towns,  representing  the  three  estates. 

XVII.  The  officers  of  the  council,  and  others,  shall  continue  in 
their  offices. 

XVIII.  XIX,  XX,  XXI,  XXIII,  XXIV,  XXV,  and 
XXVI  articles  which  concern  the  particular  priTileges  of  the  country 
and  territories  depending  on  the  Duchj  of  I^zembourg. 

XXII.  There  shall  be  an  agreement  made  with  the  Marquis  de  la, 
Fresiliere  for  tiie  bells  and  metals  which  belong  to  the  artillerj* 

XXVII.  The  officers  and  soldiers,  which  coiltinue  in  the  senrice 
of  his  Majesty's  enemies,  shall  be  snlgect  to  the  pains  appointed  by 
the  ordinances. 

XXVIII»  Orders  die  registering  of  the  capitulation. 

XXIX.  The  garison  shall  be  obliged  to  go  forth  of  the  plaoe  on 
Wednesday  the  seventh  of  this  present  month  of  June,  at  iaiihest,  by 
noon :  and  shall,  at  eight  in  the  morning,  put  into  the  bands  of  the 
besiegers  a  gate,  which  shall  be  taken  into  possession  by  an  hundred 
men  of  the  ancientest  regiments,  near  which  the  besieged  may,  for 
their  security,  put  a  guard :  that,  for  the  security  of  the  garison, 
shall  be  given  tiiree .  hostages  of  equal  condition,  and  the  articlea 
signed  double  by  the  Marshal  de  Crequi  and  the  Prince  de  Chimay  ; 
and  that  the  inventories  of  pieces  of  ordnance,  provisions  for  war, 
and  victuals,  which  are  in  the  town,  shall  be  faithfully  d^ivered  up. 

According  to  this  capitulation,  the  garison  went  out  of  the  town, 
the  seventh  of  this  month  in  the  morning,  to  tlie  number  of  alxH|t 
twelve-thousand  men,  the  Prinpe  de  Chiinay  marching  at 
head. 


A  liit  of  the  Officers  which  have  been  killed^  or  wounded^  during 

the  Siege  of  Luxembourg^ 


THE  Marquis  de  Humieres, 
^lonel  of  foot,  killed. 

The  Count  de  Tonneree,  colo. 
nel  of  the  regiment  of  Orleans, 
wound^. 

The  Marquis  de   la  Valette, 
brigadier  of  horse,  wounded. 
Volunteers  killed. 

Th^  M^r^uis  de  lApntpesat, 


The  Marquis  de  Bourlemont 
d'  Anglnre. 

Volunteers  wounded. 

The  Duke  de  Choiseul, 

The  Vidame  de  Laon. 

My  Lord  Howard,  son  to  the 
Fari  of  Cariisle. 
These  three  dead  of  their  wounds, 

Th^  Chevalier  de  Megrigny, 
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Hie  Sienr  de  la  Caillemotte. 

Of  the  Regiment  of  Champagne. 

Captains  wounded. 

The  Cheralier  de  Mablanc. 

The  Sieur  de  St.  Qement 

- — • Mablanc,  the  elder, 

Gasqnet. 

• Bousquetardon. 

' da  Plessis,  aid.ina. 

jor. 

Lieutenants  killed. 
The  Sienr  de  Laval. 

''         Besmonlins. 
Lieutenants  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  la  ViUette. 
'        Dttndron. 
■  Tillieu. 


—  laBastide. 
-—  Bellies. 

—  St.  Hippolite. 

—  Pradel. 

—  Beauregard. 
Dagare. 


<^  the  Regiment  of  Fauhecourt. 
The 'Sieur  de  Lispinay,  cap- 
lain,  killed. 

Captains  wounded. 
Hie  Sieur  de  Constaty. 

— d*  Annan. 

*  —  de  Chaulnes. 

■  la  Combe. 

The  Sienr  de  Beaulieu,  lieu, 
tenant,  killed. 

Lieutenants  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  St.  Franc. 

■ — ^  la  Boissiere. 
Vendal. 


— la  Combe. 


The  Sieur  de  Bonrouloir,  sub. 
lieutenant,  killed. 

Of  the  Regiment  of  Ar^jou^ 

Captains  wounded. 
The  Sieur  Duraat. 

Extremos. 

• Battinguant. 

de  Maure. 

•de  Mont 


The  Sieur  Loumagnei  lievte. 
naot^  wounded. 


Of  the  Regiment  of  la  Ferte. 

Captains  killed^ 
The  Sieur  Menoux,  maJor« 

■  Patigny. 
Captains  wounded. 

The  Sieur  de  la  Rodie. 

Lanty. 

• Nosce. 

• St.  Bonnet. 

— • d'Aubarede* 

■  '  Picquet. 

The    Sieur    de    RenoncoorL 
lieutenant,  killed. 

Lieutenants  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  Montefiiux. 
■la  Vignerie* 

: Choise. 

■ Fume. 

Of  the  Regiment  of  Navarre* 

Captains  wounded* 
The  Sieur  Dorignac,  major. 

du  Pont 

—  la  Harliere. 

_  Carbonnieux. 

—  Rieutor. 

• Sormel. 

du  Ribal. 

la  Forest 

— Mossan. 

la  Salle. 

— ' Massiliac. 

■  Castillon. 

— Macaye. 

• -Desus. 

— duPre. 

Lieutenants  killed. 
The  Sieur  de  la  Tournelle. 

Puget 

■■  du  Ham. 

Lieutenants  wounded. 
The  Sieur  d'  Orgeral. 

-des  Essarts. 

Carignan. 

^Beyilliers. 

Of  the  Royal  Regiment. 
Captains  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  Montmelian- 

Dorigny. 

Corb6. 

—    ■     '    la  Fultte. 
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t/kutenanii  wounded. 
The  Sienr  de  la  Croix, 
fc-—        '    Boulanger. 

'        -du  Beaii. 

^^ — »— - —  Sainte^Miiison. 
The  Sfeur  Paco,  sab^lieuteiilLnt 
'wounded. 
Of  the  Regiment  of  Enguien, 


The  Siear  8t  Jeiui^ 

PelOtt, 

la  Tour, 

-: Qiaiidel,  aid-inajon 

Of  the  Regiment  ofConU. 
The  Sieor  de  Gour,   major^ 


killed. 


The  Sieur  de  Touiy,  captain^    JuUed. 


•de  Moreuil,  capUiDj 


wounded. 

The   Sieti^  de  BIchot,  lieuteu 
oant,  killed. 

Lieutenants  wounded^ 
The  Steur  du  Bouj. 
— «  Ferrant. 

Of  the  'Regiment  cf  Piedmont. 
Captains  wounded. 
The  Sieur  d' Ormoik 

^TayagHj,  tfid-miyor 

Chadignj. 

*    111  • '  I     CMiastre. 
>■  Slccard. 

Merie. 

■ Sdnte  Marie. 

■  ■       ■  Dezers. 

Lamanon. 

—la  Fleur. 

■ — Robert. 
Of  the  Regiment  of  Auvergne4 

Captains  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  Sainte  Marthe* 

• — Rigal. 

■  Dargon. 
The  Sienr  duGlost,  lieutenant) 
killed. 

Lieutenants  wounded. 
The  Sieur  Loger. 
— —  Breyne. 
'  Foumier. 

The  Father  Almoner  of  the 
TCttiment. 
Of  the  Raiment  of  I^fonnois, 
The  Sienr  de  Valorge.  captain. 
kiUed. 

'  Lieutenants  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  LuTore. 
The  Chevalier  de  Raoufiiset. 
The  Sieur  Broccsard. 
•Saligny. 
-^'^  le  Normand. 


mam 


detains  wounded* 
The  Sieur  de  St.  Ange. 

=— St.  Seye. 

— —  CouUuBge* 
'  .     ■      'Marege* 

-i — -. Romieu^ 

Lieutenants  wounded^ 
l*he  Sieur  de  Fenneton* 

: —  Faruze. 

de  Vaux. 

——la  Tour* 

^—  la  Sefamerie. 

'•  .' Bussi  dtt Minej 

du  Peroux. 

Of  the  Regiment  of  NornUM^f, 
Captains  wounded* 
The  Sieur  de  Lisle^ 

* Polignilnt. 

The  Sieiir  de  la  RoqueJn* 
pugeade,  lieutenant,  killed. 
Lieutenants  wounded*^ 
The  Sieur  4^  Givresac. 

^—  Leingony  dead  of  his 

wounds. 

The  Cheyalier  Dns. 
The  Sieur  la  Mflrtine. 
Of  the  Regiment  of  the  Croumm 
Cuptains  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  la  Forcade. 

— de  PiUe. 

Lieutenants  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  Novion. 

MaWoisin. 

« Flusi. 

•-  Charlet. 

Of  the  Regiment  of  Cond&m 

Deutenants  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  la  Cruexeric 
— — —  Banmi. 
«  • —  Canac. 
■  — de  Jean« 
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Ill 


0/  ike  Regiment  of  id  ChwHre^ 
.Captains  wounded* 
The  Si^ttr  Milon. 

■  -    ■  ■ —  Boiafauidiy* 
lietttenants  wounded^ 

^  Sieur  Dunmt. 

— —la  Sidle. 

— — .Perr6. 

r—  BrncavaL 

.  iff  the  Bsgiment  of  TurenHe. 
Ueaienairtfe  wounded* 
The  Sienr  de  Larzac. 

■  Baltazar, 
Cf  the  Regimeni  of  Sois9on$, 

Captains  wonnded. 
The  Sienr  de  FarnanTille. 

■  Mignare,  de  la  Co- 
lonelle,  lieutenant,  wounded. 

■  de  la  Borde, 

Of  the  Regiment  of  Bourbonnois, 
The    Sienr  Piblard.    captain, 
kiUei 

— »  Dhiery^    captidn, 

Wounded* 

lieutenants  wounded. 
Tlie  Sienr  de  Campersan. 
Baudouin. 

Salnre. 

— —  laBmyere^ 
Of  the  Regiment  of  Rovefgue. 

Captains  wounded. 
The  Sienr  Daffesq^ 

Fregere. 

*  Descpmbi^s. 

The  Sienr  de  Luzam^  lieute- 
.lUui^  klUed. 

Lieutenants  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  Monblanc. 

■  Bienfait. 

■  Valonne^ 

■  Meusnier^ 

Of  the  Regiment  of  Burgundy. 
Captains  wounded. 
Tlie  Sieur  de  BelcasteL 

'  ■    ■  la  Sibliere. 
. ^  Saint  Vtecent. 


lieutenants  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  Bourdesoulle. 
■■  I    la  Pauze. 

■  Mai8on.NeuTe. 


The  Sieur  la  Fuye. 

■■  I  ■  Chircourt. 
— —  du  Coutroje^ 
■  ■    .1 —  Ferrandiere. 
Of  the  Regiment  of  Verman^ii* 
Captains  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  la  Toudie; 
mm         Sarigny. 

la  Fdetiere. 

.Lieutenants  bounded* 
The  Sienr  Arnault. 
— — de  Daix. 

■  ,        ■   Amiere. 

■■        Vergeuse. 
Of  the  Regimeni  of  Languedoe^ 
The  Sienr  de  St.  Leger,  capw 
tain,  wounded. 

tientenantH  wounded^ 
The  Sienr  Olivier. 
— ^—  St.  Martin. 
.  ■    ''  Goviabat^ 

'  RouTille4 

■     ■      Langlois. 

Marelao. 

■   ■'    Marestan. 

■  Bonafaux. 

Of  the  Regiment  of  Hamilton. 
The  Sieur  de  St.  Genius,  cap. 
tftin,  wounded. 

— —  de  la  Moline,  lieu* 
tenant,  wounded. 
Of  the  Regiment  of  Fusiliers. 

The  Sieur  Darquet,   captain, 
killed. 

Captains  wounded. 
The  Sieur  Paschal. 

d*  Mouene. 

Rabar. 
Lieutenants  wounded* 
The  Sieur  de  U  Vigne. 
•  de  la  Garde,  dead.of 

his  wounds. 

Of  the  Marine  Regiment- 
The  Sieur  St.  Franc,-  captain, 
kUled. 
^      Officers  of  the  Artillery. 

llie  Sieur  de  Cheyri^y,  Pro« 
Tincial  Commissary,  wounded. 

de  Caries,  commis« 

sary  of  the  artillery,  slain. 
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Commissaries  of  the  ArttUery^ 
wounded. 

The  Sienr  de  Fleuiy^ 

de  Cret. 

Villedot 

r de  la  Loutardiere, 

aid  d^  camp. 

Ctftains  of.  the  Vessels  wminded. 

The  Sieur  da  Fort. 
.  RoquefeHTille. 

■  ■   ■  Gruillon. 

Engineers  killed. 
The  Sieur  de  ChaBtillon, 

■  —  Perrault. 
Engineers  wounded. 

The  Sieur  Parisot 


.  The  Siear  Rouselot 

— —  d»  Hannant. 

le  Pautre. 

Racine. 

— Grand  CSombe. 

Deipagne,the  yoan^ 

Mace. 

Morin. 

— —  Pauhome. 

Father  Maximilian,  a  recoL 
lect,  wounded  in  the  trenches. 

There  were  between  fouir  or 
fiveJiundred  soldiers  lulled,  and 
about  seren^hundred  wounded. 

The  besieged  lost  aboTe  eight- 
hundred  men.' 
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METHOD  OF  PASSING 

BILLS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

fVriiien  htf  Henry  Elsingb,  Qer.  ParL 

Now  printed  from  the  original  Manuscript,  under  these  heads,  tis; 
1.  Proceedings  upon  Bills.  3.  The  Commitment  of  Bills.  3. 
Manner  how  Committees  are  named.  4.  Who  maj  not  be  of  a 
Committee,  and  who  ought  to  be.  5.  Council  heard  at  the  Com. 
mittee.  6.  A  Bill  recommitted.  7.  The  third  Reading.  8. 
Nova  Billa.  9.  Amendments  and  Additions,  or  Proviso's  added 
afterwards,  how  lawful.  10.  Amendments  of  Amendments  how 
lawful.  11.  A  Proviso  added  after  a  third  reading,  not  us^naU 
12.  A  Proviso  added  by  the  one  house,  and  desired  to  be  taken 
by  the  other  house,  whether  lawful.  London,  printed  by  F.  L. 
for  Matt.  Gilliflower,  at  the  Spread-Eagle  and  Crown  in  West. 
minsterjiall,  1685,    Twelves,  containing  thirty.six  pages. 


PROCEEDINGS  UPON  BILLS. 

The  first  Reading. 

JL  he  clerk  reads  the  bill,  standing  at  the  table,  and  then  delivera 
the  same,  kneelmg  unto  the  Lord  Chancellor,  together  with  a  brief 
of  the  bill. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  reads  the  title  of  the  Bill,  and  then  reports 
the  effect  of  the  same  out  of  the  brief,  and  concludes^  this  ia.  fho 
first  time  of  the  reading  of  this  bill. 

I 
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'  At  tbe  irst  rending,  the  bill  is  seldom  now  spoken  against* 

There  are  precedetits  to  the  contrary,  proui  A,  H.  VIII.  1 1  di 
Parliamenti  billa  de  adtonibus^  brought  from  the  Commons,  ledic  1 
tke  Sf  Domini  diqmtawh  censueruni  reformandum ;  quod  regia 
mqfestas  hdberei  3  vetAannos^  par$  vero  contra  partem^  nisi  unuim 
annum  • 

And  a  bill  hath  been  receired  at  the  first  reading,  proui. 

Anno  3  E.  VI.  14  Nor.  BiUa  pro  juritdzctione  episcoporutn 
rejected,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  draw  a  new  bill. 

The  subsidy  bill,  and  the  king^s  general  pardon,  were  used  to  be 
read  bnt  once,  and  so  were  expedited  at  the  first  reading. 

Vet  if  a  proyiso  be  added  to  the  subsidy  bill,  that  hath  been  read 
three  times,  prout. 

So  if  a  proTiso  be  added  to  the  general  pardon,  that  is  to  be  read 
three  times,  V.  3  E.  VL  1  Febr. 

Anno  35  H.  VIII.  4  die  Martii  1  Vice  lecia  est  biliOy  concerning 
the  kings  majesty's  award,  between  the  Lord  Dacres,  and  the  heiri 
general  of  Sir  James  Strangwish  the  younger,  ctft  quidemMlUt 
proceres  assenserunt. 

Bills  also  have  been  committed  at  the  first  reading. 
•  Anno  0  Hen.  VIII.  14  Febr.  recepta  est  billa  in  papyro  concern 
nens  apparatumy  4*  ^^^  ^*^  J^^  primoy  ^  deliberata  Magistra 
Pigoft  reformanda. 

Anno  1  £.  yi.  21  Not.  dlUtia  est  a  communi  domo  billa,  for 
benefices,  common  preachers,  and  residence.  Qua^  I  vice  lecta  esty 
4r  ^^ommissa' est  Archipiescopo  Cant,  Rpiscopis  Elien,  Dunelm. 
Roffen,  Sf  Lincoln.  Marchioni  Northampton.  Domino  St.  John^ 
Comiti  Arundel^  Domino  Admiral^  4r  Domino  Wentworth. 

Anno  5  £.  VI.  16  Febr«  Hodie  1  vice  lecta  est  billa,  to  aroid 
regrating,  forestalling,  kc.  Sf  commissa  Magistro  Hales,  Magistro 
Molineux,  Magistro  Saunders,  Sf  SoUicitaiori  Regis. 

And  there  are  very  many  precedents,  that  bills  have  been  com.  - 
ihitted  at  the  first  reading,  in  the  times  of  Henry  the  eighth,  and 
Edward  the  sixth,  as  may  appear  by  the  committees  of  those  times. 

The  like  precedents  I  find  in  most  of  the  journals  of  Qaeen  Eli. 
labeth,  protit,  &c. 

Anrw  8  Elis.  3  Oct.  Billa,  for  the  better  executing  of  certain 
fltatntes,  &c. 
Eodem  Anno  5  Oct.  touching  fines  and  recoveries,  &c. 
Anno  13  Elis.  20  April,  against  fraudulent  conveyances,  &c. 
Anno  14  Elis.  12  Jlfa^.  for  preservation  of  wood,  &c. 
'  Eodem  Anno  df  Die^  for  the  punishment  of  vagabondS|  &c, 
'  And  so  in  many  other  parliaments  of  Elis.  &c. 

7%e  second  Readings 

...  ...  .  • 

IN  the  same  manner,  ihe  clerk  reads  the  bill  the  seeow)  time,  sod 
delivers  the  same  without  a  brief  io  the  Lord  Chaneellov.  .' 

His  brdship  recites  the  title  thereof  only,  and  saitb,  this  is  th« 
lecond  reading. 

TOU  IS.  I 
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Then  if  hb  jubm  spesks  sgaimt  "dhb  bill,  it  U  oidered  to  be  en* 
grossed,  if  begun  witli  the  lords ;  or  to  hare  a  third  leading,  if 
brought  from  the  commonSh 

If  any  doubt  be  conceived,  which  is  often  pro  forma  tantum^  the 
bill  is  committedk 

F.  inter  ordineSy  Sfc.  an,  18  Jacohu 

Bills  are  commonly  let  ptiss  at  the  first  reading,  and  committed  at 
Ihe  seconds 

Yet  it  appears  by  many  precedents  of  Henry  the  eighth,  and 
Edward  tiie  sixth,  and  Queen  Elisabeth,  that  if  the  lords  &d  appre. 
bend  any  dislike  Or  doubt  in  the  bill  at  the  first  reading,  it  was  dieii. 
committed  immediately, />rou/  aiUea^ 

The  Commiimeni  of  Bills. 

AT  the  second  reading,  if  the  bill  be  required  to  be  committed,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  demands  of  the  lords,  how  many  of  each  bench, 
shall  be  of  the  committee. 

Which  being  agreed  on  to  three,  five,  or  six,  &c.  the  earls  are  first 
named,  then  the  bishops,  then  the  barons* 

The  like  order  is  observed  in  the  naming  of  committees  for  any 
other  business. 

And  if  there  be  five  earts,  then  five  bishops,  and  ten  barons ;  the 
reason  whereof  I  know  not.     Nequefuit  sic  aprinc^o. 

Anno  3  £•  VI.  14  Nov.  the  committees,  to  frame  a  bill  for  the 
jurisdiction  of  bishops,  were  the  Marquis  of  Dorset^  four  bishops, 
and  two  barons. 

Eodem  anno  2  Januariiy  the  committee,  sent  to  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  were,  one  earl,  five  bishops,  and  two  barons. 

Jnno  27  Elis.  4  Decemb,  the  bill  for  the  clothiers  of  Boxsted, 
&c.  was  committed  unto  three  earls,  one  viscount,  one  bishop^  and 
three  barons. 

Eodem  anno  3  Dec,  the  bill  for  the  landing  of  merchandise,  &c. 
was  committed  unto  eight  earls,  two  bishops,  and  four  barons. 

Eodem  anno  27  Elis.  the  first  bill,  for  increase  of  mariners,  was 
committed  unto  two  earls,  and  six  barons,  and  no  bishops. 

Eodem  anno  ^  die,  the  bill,  for  the  sabbath^y,  is  committed 
unto  six  earls,  one  viscount,  five  bishops,  aiid  seven  barons. 

The  precedents  hereof  are  infinite,  that  no  such  order  was  observed 
to  name  a  set  number  of  each  bench,  or  to  double  the  number  of 
barons  until  in  the  latter  parliaments  of  our  late  King  James: 
fieither  was  this  constantly  observed,  until  the  parliament  of  12 
Jacobi  Regis,  and  afterwanls.  For  in  the  fourth  session  of  the  par. 
liament,  atmo  1  Jacobi  Regis,  sometimes  the  number  of  each  ia 
equal,  and  sometimes  the  barons  are  the  greater  number.  But  they 
seldom  double  the  number  of  the  other  bench,  unless  in  the  com. 
Biittees  of  a  tmail  number. 

But  here  may  be  a  question  (vix.)  whether  a  bill  may  be  com^, 
nitted  by  tiie  oiders  of  ^e  house,  if  no  ior4  more  any  doubts  or  in* 
perfection  in  the  same;  2 
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Jk±A  I  mm  of  opinion  that  it  may  not,  neither  is  it  ne<^S8aiy« 

My  reason  is,  for  that  I  find  many  bills  to  {>ass  without  commit* 

talent,  and  some  at  the  second  reading  in  the  times  of  Henry  th^ 

eighth,  Edward  the  sixth,  and  Queen  Elisabeth,     . 

But  now  the  constant  order  is  to  read  every  bill,  save  the  pardon^ 

three  times, 
'    And  the  general  Toice^  to  commit  the  bill  at  the  second  reading^ 

shews  that  the  lords  do  conceive  some  doubt  thereof,  though  nona 

move  anjk 

Tiie  manner  how  Committees  a^e  named. 

THE  number  of  each  benlch  being  agreed,  they  ans  niim^,  pro* 
miscuej  by  any  of  the  lords,  but  the  derk  is  to  be  careful  to  set 
down  those  whom  he  hears  first  named;  which  is  done  in  this 
manner : 

First,  the  earls  are  named,  and  those  that  sit  on  that  bench. 

The  clerk  having  written  thfem,  stands  up  and  reads  their  names* 

Then  the  bishops,  lind  then  the  barons,  in  like  niannet*. 

And,  if  the  clerk  happen  to  set  down  more  than  the  number  agreed 
on,  it  is  in  the  liberty  of  the  house  to  take  out  the  latter,  and  so  to* 
leave  the  just  number,  or  to  admit  them. 

Then,  the  house  names  the  attendants,  which  are  of  the  judges,  tiie 
kiog'siearned  council,  and  the  masters  Of  the  chancery. 
,  The  clerk  reads  their  names  also. 

The  l&st  is  the  time  and  place,  where  to  meet;  which  being  agreed 
6n,  and  set  down,  the  Clerk  treads  that  also. 

Who  may  not  be  Committees^  and  mho  ought  to  he. 

IF  any  lord  speak  against  the  body  of  the  bill,  he  is  not  to  be  named 
of  the  committee  of  the  same  bill. 

No  absent  lord  is  to  be  of  any  committee,  uiilcss  oflicers  of  stAte^ 
when  the  bill  or  business  concerns  their  office.  And,  then,  they  ara 
to  be  named,  and  to  have  notice  sent  them  thereof. 

V*  Anno  1  Jac,  14  Junii^  subsidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage. 

That  lord,  which  moveth  any  doubt,  concerning  die  bill,  ought 
also  to  be  named,  and  to  be  of  the  committee,  if  he  be  present. 

This  is  also  a  received  opinion,  and  often  in  practice ;  and  the 
clerk  ought  to  be  attentive,  and  hearken  after  the  names  of  such 
lords. 

The  number  of  the  committees  being  agreed  on,  named,  and  read 
the  clerk  delivers  the  bill,  with  a  note  of  the  committee  affixed,  unto 
the  first  of  the  committee  then  present. 

The  committees  bdng  met,  though  not  all,  yet  if  the  better  half,^ 
they  may  proceed. 

Jnno  18  &  19  Joe.  30  Nov.  It  is  ordered  that,  if  ten  or  upwards 
of  any  committee  do  meet,  though  not  the  one  half  of  their  number, 
^ley  may  proceed  notwithstanding. 
'  Atthecoromittee,  the  jndges  and  other  attendants  do  neither  si^' 
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funr  are  cohered,  unless  it  be  oat  of  ili^oiir ;  and  then  (hey  sit  bdiiody 
but  afe  nerer  corerad. 

One  of  the  attendants  reads  tiie  bill,  and  writes  the  amendments, 
if  any,  in  paper,  with  directions  to  the  places  to  beaniended. 
•  And,  if  any  addition  or  proviso  be  conceived,  he  writes  the  same 
in  paper  also,  with  directions,  where  they  are  to  be  placed, 
'  Any  other  member  of  the  house  may  InI  present  at  this  committee; 
but  they  may  npt  vote :  and  must  give  place  to  all  of  the  committee, 
and  sit  below  them. 

If  the  business  be  not  dispatched,  at  the  first  meeting,  the  com- 
mittees themselves  may  appoint  another  day, 
.    F.  An.  4  Jac.  ^6  Febn 

Bvtt  this  must  be  done,  before -their  departure, 

c 

CauncU  heard  at  the  CammiUee. 

AT  {his  committee,  if  it  be  a  private  bill,  they  will  not  only  call  both 
parties  before  them,  but  hear  their  council. 

Wherein  this  order  is  observed,  that  the  council,  who  ^aks  a« 
l^ainst  the  bill,  is  heard  first,  for  it  is  already  understood,  what  the 
bill  desires. 

.   And  either  part  may  desire  to  have  tiieir  council  heard  in  the 
bouse ;  which,  being  reported  by  the  committee,  is  so  ordered. 

There  also  the  council,  against  the  bill,  speaks  firsts 

And,  for  publick  bills,  council  is  also  heard,  if  any  oppose  it. 

And,  if  a  publick  bill  concern  any  ofiicer,  corporation,  or  |»r. 
ticular  person,  or  any  artificers,  they  are  usually  sent  for  to  attend 
the  committee. 

The  Bill  reported  by  a  Committee  to  die  house. 

THE  committee,  or  greater  part,  being  agreed,  what'  report  to  make 
to  the  house. 

The  first  of  the  committees,  that  was  present,  makes  report  thereof 
standing,  and  uncovered,  with  the  bill  in  his  hand. 

And  all  the  rest  of  that  committee,  then  present,  stand  up,  and 
lire  uncovered ;  whereby,  they  signify  their  assent  unto  the  said 
report. 

The  report  being  ended,  he  delivers  the  bill  and  the  amendments, 
Edition  and  proviso,  if  any,  unto  the  clerk,  who  goes  from  his  seat, 
and  receives  die  same  from  his  lordship. 

if  the  report  be  for  thel)Ul  to  sleep,  it  is  so  ordered  and  entered 
ty  the  clerk  in  the  journal  book,  and  endorsed  on  the  bill  also. 

If  amendments,  additions,  or  provisos  be  reported,  when  the 
house  orders  tlie  same  to  be  read,  they  are  read  on  this  manner,  by 
the  clerk,  viz.  The  amendments  of  the  bill,  &c.  reciting  die  title 
tWreof,  or  the  additions  or  provisos  to  be  added  to  the  bfll,  &c. 
And  so  reads  the  same,  as  they  are  in  the  paper  delivered  by  the 
committee. 
'Then,  the  clerk  delirers  the  same^  kneelbg,  nnto  the  Lord 
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Chancellor^  baTiqg  first  endorsed  on  tlie  amendments,  be.  1  Ffa 
ieda, 

HU  lordship  first  reads  the  title  of  the  bill.  Then  that  the  same 
is  retomed  by  the  cmnmittees  amended  thns,  yI«.  In  such  a  line  bo. 
tween  sach  a  word  and  such  a  word  insert  these  words,  &c  , 

Or,  in  snch  a  line,  pot  ont  this  word,  &c.  and  saith  further,  be. 
fore  it  was  thus,  and  now  it  is  thns.  , 

If  additions  and  provisos  are  only  reported,  and  no  amendments, 
Ihen,  his  lordship  first  recites  the  title  of  the  bill ;  then,  that  it  was 
committed  and  returned  with  such  or  such  additions,  or  ptonsosk 
and  so  repeats  the  effect  thereof  briefly. 

This  being  done,  the  Lord  Chancellor  demands  whether  their 
lordships  be  pleased,  that  their  amendments,  &c,  shall  receive  a 
second  reading  ?  and,  if  so  agreed  on. 

The  clerk  receives  the  bill,  with  the  amendments,  &c.  of  his  lord, 
ship,  snd  reads  the  same  again,  and  endorseth  on  the  amendments,  &e« 
2  Fice  lecta. 

And,  kneeling,  delivers  the  same  unto  the  Lord  Chancellor  agaidw 

His  Lordship  reads  the  same,  thus: 

First,  recites  the  title  of  the  bill,  then,  that  it  hath,  been  comj. 
mitted  and  returned  with  amendments,  &c.  the  which  amendments 
have  been  twice  read.  And  demands  their  lordships  pleasure,  if  the 
bill  began  above,  whedier  the  bill  shall  be  engrossed  with  the  said 
amendments,  &c.  or  no  ?  and,  if  answer  be  made  affirmatively, 
and  no  lord  speak  against  it ;  then  it  is  so  ordered  to  be  done  * 
and  the  clerk  receives  the  bill  again,  and  endorseth  on  the  said 
amendments  to  be  engrossed;  if  the  bill  be  sent  from  the  commonif, 
then  the  Lord  Chancellor  demands  their  lordships  pleasure,  whether 
the  said  bill,  and  amendments,  &c»  shall  be  read  the  third  time 
or  no? 

At  the  second  reading,  any  of  the  committee  may  speak  againdt 
the  body  of  the  bill,  or  against  the  amendments,  &C.  before  they 
be  engrossed.  F.  an,  39.  Elis,  ^  Jan,  This  was  debated,  but 
not  then  determined.  But  an.  43  Eld.  12  Nov.  it  was  resolved  by 
the  house. 

9 

RecommUted, 

THE  bill  beii^  thus  reported  by  the  committee :  if  any  doubt  be 
moved,  and  the  house  think  good  then,  before  the  amendments  b^ 
ordered  to  be  engrossed,  or  ordered  to  have  a  third  reading,  the  sam^ 
may  be  recommitted,  either  to  the  former  committees  only,  or  to  the 
same  and  others,  ^ 

If  the  committee  find  the  bill  so  imperfect  that  it  can  hardly  be 
amended,  ^ 

Then  they  may,  without  further  order  from  the  house,  frame  a 
new  bill. 

Which  is  most  commonly  done,  by  one  of  the  attendants. 

This  new  bill  being, agreed  on  and  returned  with  Uie  old  bill  Uf 
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-the  liouse,  vnA  the  cause  tiiereof  reported  by  flie  committee^  Ihe 
old  bill  sleeps. 

And  the  Lord  Chancellor  demands  of  the  lords,  whether  they  be 
pleased,  that  tiie  new  bill  shall  be  read  or  no  ?  Which  is  done  ac« 
cordingly. 

If  any  doubt  be  conceited  of  the  new  bill)  the  same  may  also  be 
committed,  as  the  former  was  recommitted. 

Or,  after  the  second  reading,  the  House  may  Order  a  third  bill  to 
4m  fimmed.  F,  an.  1  Jacobi  4  Juniiy  Recusants:  but,  after  the 
tiiird  refuling,  this  is  not  now  done. 

The  Third  Readings 

* 

THE  clerk  first  reads  the  title,  and  then  reads  the  bill,  and  delivers 
the  same  to  the  Lord  Chanpellory  in  manner,  as  before,  haTing  first 
endorsed  3  jin.  V,  lec^ 

His  lordship  repeats  tlie  title  only,  and  says,  This  is  the  third 
jeading  of  tills  bill. 

If  no  lord  speak  against  it,  then^  his  lordship  demands,  whether 
he  shall  put  it  to  the  question  ?  Which  being  agreed  on,  or  not 
•denied, 

The  question  is  thus : 

^uch  of  your  lordships,  as  are  of  opinion,  that  this  bill  is  fit  t# 
pass,  or  shall  pass,  say,  content. 

They,  which  are  of  another  opinion,  say,  not  content. 

Then,  the  lowest  baron  begins,  and  saith,  content,  or  not  content, 
without  any  more  iirprds.  ioid  so  they  proceed  in  order  to  the  first 
•baron. 

Then  the  bishops. 

Then  the  viscounts,  and  earls,  and  those  that  sit  on  the  earPa 
))ench,  in  like  manner. 

The  lord  chancellor,  or  lord  keeper,  if  he  be  a  baron,  earl,  or 
•bishop,  removes  to  the  first  place,  on  the  earl's  bench,  and  giveth 
^s  voice,  content,  or  |iQt  content^ 

The  prince,  if  present,  speaks  last ;  if  any  doubt  be  of  the  most 
Toices,  then,  one  lord  who  said  content,  and  another  lord,  who  said, 
not  content,  are  appointed  to  number  diem  by  the  poll,  which  they 
dp  in  this  manner : 

They  go  together  to  t)ie  baron's  bench,  and  every  lord,  who  said, 
content,  stands  up,  Then  the  bishops  and  earl's  bench,  in  like 
scanner. 

Then,  they  return  again  to  the  barons  bench ;  and  eyerj  lord, 
who  said,  not  content,  standeth  up ;  and  so  of  the  bihhops  and  earls. 
'     And,  according  to  the  relation^  it  Is  agreed,  whether  content,  or 
not  content,  had  the  more  voices. 
*    And  the  bill  doth  pass,  or  is  rejected  accordingly* 

This  order  is  observed  in  all  questions. 

Upon  examining  of  the  votes,  the  proxies  of  the  absent  lords 
^ay  be  demanded,  and  such  lords  as  gave  their  owi|  Tote,  with  tho 
f^ues^on,  may  give  his  proxies  against  it^  prout^ 
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F  the  bill  began  below,  be  committed,  and  a  new  bill  brought  in 
by  the  committee, 

When  the  same  is  past  by  the  lords,  it  is  to  be  retomed  to  the 
commons,  together  with  the  old. 

Hereof  are  many  precedents,  temporibu$  H.  8.  £.  6.  ElU.  And 
one  4  Jac.  Vt  May,  pro  comite  Darby, 

So  likewise  the  commons  are  to  do,  if  they  make  a  new  bill* 

But,  if  the  commons  send  up  a  new  bill,  and  the  lords  read  the 
tame,  and  reject  it,  the  commons  cannot  send  up  another  bill  of  the 
same  argument,  in  the  same  session;  F»  An*  3  Jacobi  %7  May. 
PnrTeyors. 

If  the  lords  pass  a  bill,  and  send  it  to  the  commons,  and  they 
reject  the  same,  without  conference  with  the  lords,  they  cannot 
send  up  a  new  bill  of  the  same  argument,  in  the  same  session ;  V»  Aru 
39  Eliz.  n  Martiiy  Handford's  BilK  But  note  this  new  bill  waa 
sent  up  without  the  old,  otherwise,  I  conceive,  it  had  been  accgrdr 
ing  to  order. 

And  I  suppose  the  reason  to  be,  for  that  the  lords  will  not  pr^ 
ceed  in  a  new  bill,  before  they  understand  what  is  become  of  the 
old,  which  they  formerly  passed :  nor  unless  they  may  also  haye  by 
them  the  former  bill. 

And  therefore,  either  a  conference,  or  the  old  bill  to  be  returned^ 
is  necessary. 

The  same  order  is  observed)  if  the  commons  send  up  a  bill  to  the 
lords. 

Amendmenis  and  Additionsy  or  Provisoes  added  qfierwardjfy  how 

lawful, 

y.  An,  37  £/{>.  Decembris  17,  The  commons  sent  up  a  bill^ 
for  the  sabbath.day,  to  the  lords,  who  passed  the  same  with  amende 
raen^,  and  so  returned  it  to  the  commons :  they  sent  it  back  to  the 
lords,  with  new  amendments,  who  rejected  the  same  as  against 
order. 

It  seems  the  commons  had  some  conference  with  the  lords  con. 
ceming  the  same;  for  afterwards,  in  the  same  parliament,  the  thir4 
of  March,  it  is  thus  entered,  viz. 

Memorandum^  That  this  day  were  chosen  for  committees,  to  ex^ 
amine  the  record  touching  passing  amendments  of  amendments, 
moved  to  the  same  by  the  lower  house,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  the 
Earl  of  Sussex,  the  Viscount  Mountague,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
the  Lord  Hunsdon,  the  Lord  Buckhurst,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
and  Mr,  Attorney,  about  the  bill  for  the  better  observing  of  the 
sabbath^ay. 

The  precedents  they  named  were  the  bills  for  treasons,  and  bring*, 
log  in  of  bills,  acts  passed  Anno  13  of  the  queen. 

But  these  precedents  appear  not  in  the  journal  of  the  npper 
house. 
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It  should  seem,  that  the  lords  were  then  satisfied,  and  signified 
the  same  unto  the  commons;  for  afterwards,  6  Martti^  the  commons 
returned  the  same  again  with  amendments  of  amendments,  which 
the  lords  publickly  read  three  tiroes,  and  passed  the  same. 

Vide  the  journal  of  the  lower  house,  29  Febr.foL  V7  &  99. 
That  the  commons  desired  the  lords,  that  search  might  foe  made  in 
tJie  upper  house,  for  precedents  touched  bj  tliem  of  the  lower 
house,  and  reported  by  the  committee.  That,  upon  search  of  pr«w 
cedent?,  their  house  might  add  to  the  lords  former  additions  to  a 
bill  pro  billa  sabbath-day.  Vide  Umen  anno  39  £/t>.  14  Jan, 
The  lords  having  returned  to  the  commons  their  bill  for  houses  of 
eorrection  with  amendments  and  proviso's,  the  commons  prayed  a 
conference  touching  the  said  amendments  and  proviso's. 

The  lords  yielded  to  th^  conference  thus  far,  to  satisfy  the  com, 
moBS  what  moved  their  lordships  to  make  those  amendments,  with 
this  caution,  that  nothing  can  now  be  altered  b^  the  order  of  this 
house. 

Amendments  upon  amendments  were  very  usnil  in  the  times  of 
H.  VIII.  and  Queen  Mary,  prout  an.  32  H.  VIII.  2  Jul.  Sf  5, 
12,  19,21,22,  ^  24  Jui.  Billa  annexorum  honori  de  PetwortK 
An.  32  H.  VIII.  1  Martii  Sf  4,  5, 6,  10,4*  18.  Mwrtii  hOla  coo, 
ceming  the  first  articles. 
An.  3d  H.  VIII.  4  Martii^  &c, 
Billa  for  the  Lords  Decrees, 
Jn.  37  H.  VIII,  27  Nov.  &c. 
Billa  pro  Custode  Rotulorum^  8ic. 

Jn.  6  H.  VIII.  15  Martii,  Sf  usq;  3  Jpril.  Billa  Ducts  Suff.  ' 
M.4Sf5  Phil.  Sf  Mar.  18  Febr.  Sfc.  Billa  for  Musters. 
Jinno  31  H.  VIII.  10  Junii,  The  bill  for  the  first  articles  is  sent 
to  the  commons,  14  Junii;  it  is  returned  with  a  proviso,  and  ex^ 
pedited,  16  Junii:  and  24  Juniiy  the  lords  and  commons  agree 
to  some  amendments.  Afterwards  the  27  Junii,  the  lords  agree 
to  another  proviso,  and  send  it  with  the  proviso  to  the  commons, 
28  Junii,  who  returned  the  bill  expedited  the  same  day  in  the 
afternoon. 

Anno  37  H.  VIII.  The  bill  for  the  Custos  Rotulorum,  returned 
from  the  commons  with  a*  proviso,  rejected  by  the  lords,  an4 
sent  back  to  the  commons,  and  returned  by  them  expedited, 
without  the  proviso,  16  4*  18  Dtcembris. 

Jmo  4Jac.i9Junii,  The  lords  having  returned  to  the  com, 
mons  their  bill  of  hostile  laws,  with  amendments,  and  a  proviso,  the 
commons  prayed  a  conference  for  consideration  thereof. 

At  the  conference  they  moved,  that  they  may  clear  their  doubt  of 
the  said  amendments  and  proviso,  either  by  amendment,  or  by  ano* 
ther  proviso ;  of  which  kind  of  proceeding,  they  affirmed  they  had 
good  precedents  of  former  times  in  like  case. 

And,  accordingly-,  they  did  amend  the  same :  and  the  lords  passed 
the  bill  after  tl  ithird  reading  thereof.     Vide  ib.  Junii  ^  m /H)i^e« 
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Amendment  of  the  AmendmentSy  how  lawful, 

THE  amendments  of  a  bill  coming  from  the  commons,  as  Lath 
been  said,  are  to  be  written  in  paper,  and  to  be  inserted  into  the  bill 
by  the  commons,  at  the  retam  thereof  unto  thein;  Atid  If  th^ 
commons  do  think  fit,  that  those  amendments  be  amended,  they  are  ib 
signify  so  mnch  to  the  lords,  and  to  move  their  lordships  to  amend 
their  own  amendments,  before  the  same  be  inserted  in  the  bill. 
Vide  the  journal  of  the  lower  house.  Anno  27  £/t#.  10  Mcortii^ 
fol.  132. 

Dirers  lords  were  of  opinion  the  last  parliament,  anno  18  4*  lO 
Jqc.  that  a  bill  might  be  amended  after  the  third  reading.  ^ 

But,  in  the  same  parliament,  27  Novembrit^  in  the  bill  for  suits^ 
and  1  DecembriSy  in  the  bill  for  monopolies,  it  was  agreed,  per 
plures;  but  the  question  for  it  was  denied,  that  it  was  against  the 
orders  of  the  house  to  recommit  a  bill  after  the  third  reading. 

Tet  it  was  agreed,  that  a  bill  might  have  a  small  amendment  after 
Hie  third  reading,  with  which  agreeth  that  attno  27  Elis.  13  Martiu 
In  the  bill  for  provision  to  be  made  for  the  queen's  royal  person,  &c. 
which  was  thus  amended  after  the  third  reading,  and  before  it  was 
put  to  the  question,  viz.  in  the  24th  line,  after  this  word  (left)  put 
out  (so  as)  and  in  place  thereof  put  in  (foreseeing  that).  And  such 
■mall  amendments  are  usual  after  the  third  reading.     E,  IV. 

A  Proviso  addedy  after  the  Third  Reading^  not  usual  now* 

ANNO  35  Bits.  9  jfyril.  A  saving  of  the  queen's  right,  and  all 
men's  right,  added  to  the  bill  for  repealing  of  certain  uses,  and  con^ 
oeming  the  lands  of  Anthony  Coke,  Esq.  was  added  to  the  bill  after 
the  third  reading  and  question. 

This  bill  was  sent  up  by  the  commons,  28  Martii^  ^  6  April,  it  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  expedited.  The  saving  was  added,  the  9th 
of  A{»Til,  with  this  caution,  that  the  lords,  upon  weighty  consider* 
ations,  Inve  ordered,  that  this  shall  not  hereafter  be  drawn  to  make 
any  precedent.  Then  the  bill  was  returned  to  the  commons,  who 
sent  it  op  the  same  day  expedited. 

According  to  this  order  of  anno  35  Elis,  the  house  hath  forborne 
to  add  any  thing  to  the  bill  after  the  third  reading  |>roti/.  Anno  3 
J  at.  13.  Martii  3  Vice  leeta  estBUla^  for  the  establishing  of  tho 
poueiaioDS  of  Edmund,  late  liOrd  Chandois  of  Sudley.  And  or^ 
dered,  that  the  Lady  Chandois  shall  give  security  for  the  payment 
of  seven  thousand  pounds  to  her  daughter  Catharine,  before  the  bill 
be  sent  to  the  commons ;  for  that  the  same  is  not  sufficiently  provided 
for  by  the  bill. 

15  Martii  J  this  is  referred  to  Mr.  Justice  Tanfeild,  and  Mr.  Jus* 
tiee  Crook,  and  they  to  acquaint  the  lord  committees  that  wero 
B&aiedon  the  bill  witfi  the  cause  by  them  advised  on  :  that  the  lords 
might  proceed  fio^  the  security,  as  they  should  find  cause. 

^  Martii,  This  bill,  with  others,  is  sent  down  to  the  commons, 
^tb  a  recommendation  from  their  lordships,  to  be  had  by  them  touchh 
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ing  assunoce  to  be  given  for  the  said  portion,  which  wai  not  re* 
membered    to    their    lordships    until    the    bill    was  passed  this 

But  this  order  was  not  thus  nicely  observed,  tempore  H,  VIII. 
Anno  6.  H.  VIII.  1  Martii,  bUla  conuriiens  debUa  regia  leda 

##13.  -  , .      ,     , 

3  Martii  Ucta  est  4,  ^  domini  deliberabufit. 

15  MortUleda est  5. 

16  Martii  Ucta  est.  .    .    r       •    ^-  • 
90  Martii  lecta  est^  Sf  domini  deputaoeruta  pnndpalem  justtcu 

crum  6f  ad  confiniendum  quendam  effedumpro  securUate  regia  pro 

debitii  euis  obtinendis.  ,     ,     , 

Here  it  appears,  that,  at  the  third  reading,  the  lords  not  being 
agreed,  the  bill  was  read  again  the  fourth  time,  yea,  and  the  sixth 
and  seventh  times,  and  at  last  the  lords  appointed  a  new  bill  to  be 

drawn 

There  are  many  precedents  that  bills  have  been  read  oftener 
than  thrice  in  that  king's  time,  and  of  E.  VI ;  by  which  it  appears, 
that  bills  might  then  be  recommitted  after  the  third  reading,  ytde 
my  collection  of  those  times,  which  I  wUl  not  here  relate  ;  tot  that  it  it 
now  constantly  observed  to  read  bills  but  thrice. 

A  Proviso  added  hy  the  one  Housey  a,nd  desired  to  be  taken  aw^f 

by  the  other  House,  whether  lawful. 

THIS  was  usual  in  former  times,  yet  in  the  parliament  21  Jac. 
91  May.  the  lords  having  returned  unto  the  commons  their  bill  for 
ease  of  pleading  of  license  of  alienations,  &c.  with  a  proviso,  the 
commons  misliking  of  the  proviso  desired  a  conference,  and  moved 
to  have  the  proviso  taken  away;  and,  some  doubting  and  others  tf* 
firming  that  this  could  not  be  done  by  the  orders  of  the  house,  the 
commons  framed  a  new  bill  to  that  purpose,  without  a  proviso,  and 
sent  it  up  to  th^  lords  the  next  morning,  and  with  it  returned  the  old 
bilK  and  the  lords  passed  this  new  bill. 

Anno  3  H.  VIIL  24  die  Farliamenti  biUaconcemens  eoriariot 
lecta  estprimo,  Sfc.  sent  to  the  commons,  ^c.  %9  die  parliamentum 
assentitum  est,  dempta  addUione. 

Anno  6  H.  VIII.  31  dfe  Martii  billa  Duds  Suff.  remissa  est 
in  domum  communem,  Sf  duee  provisiones  eidem  prius  per  communeM 
annexa  abstrahuntur,  Sf  eodem  die  recepta  est,  ablatis  provisionibus 

vrius  anvexis.  ^      ,  ^  _ 

Anno  I  6f^Ph.Sf  Mar.  The  bill  for  the  supremacy  of  Rome, 
4  Jan.  a  proviso  added  by  the  couunwis  misUked,  a  new  bill 
made,  and  the  old  taken  avmy  by  the  commons,  at  the  lords  request. 
Anno  4  6f  &Ph.6f  Mar.  The  bill  of  musters,  returned  from  the 
commons  with  two  proviso's,  and  sent  back  to  have  them  token 
away  and  returned  agwn,  with  certain  corrections  mentioned  in  a 
ichiule,  e^^pedited  4  &  6  Martii  &  prota  M.  6  May. 
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MMEDIATELY  after  the  defeat  of  the  rebels  at  Bridgewater, 
on  Monday  the  sixth  of  July  instant,  the  late  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
late  Lord  Grey,  and  the  Brandenburgh  fled ;  and,  coming  between 
Giliingham  and  Shaftsbury,  got  a  guide,  to  lead  them  the  way  to  the 
New  Forest,  most  free  from  towns  and  watches ;  he  led  them  by 
"Wbite^heet,  four  miles  east  of  Shaftsbury,  and  thence  by  Cranborne- 
Chace :  where,  their  hor^s  being  tired,  they  let  them  loose,  and  hid 
their  bridles  and  saddles, 

In  the  mean  time,  the  news  of  the  said  defeat  coming  to  the  Lord 
Xumley,  then  posted  at  Ringwood  in  Hampshire,  with  three  troops 
of  horse  of  Colonel  Stapley's  regiment,  commanded  by  Major  Bridg. 
er.  Captain  Monk,  and  Captain  Peckham ;  and  four  companies  of 
foot,  of  Colonel  Alford's  regiment,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Cooper,  Captain  Bfckely,  Captain  Best,  and  Qiptain  Carre, 
all  of  the  Sussex  Militia,  his  lordship  was  pleased  to  send  his  scouts 
CTery  way  to  take  up  suspected  persons ;  and  Sir  William  Portman^ 
for  the  same  end,  had  taken  care  for  strong  watches  to  be  set, 
made  up  of  his  yellow-coats  and  otliers,  on  the  roads  from  Poole  io 
the  most  northern  parts  of  Dorset. 

Upon  the  seventh  instant,  about  five  in  the  morning,  some  of  the 
Xiord  Lumley's  said  scouts  (riding  in  the  road,  near  Holt-Lodge  in 
Dorset,  four  miles  west  of  Ringwood)  just  at  the  turn  of  a  cross, 
way,  surprised  and  seized  two  suspected  persons,  which,  when  the 
Lord  Lumley  came  up,  proved  to  be  the  late  Lord  Grey  and  the 
said  guide :  this  put  the  Lord  Luinley  upon  a  strict  examining  of 
the  cottages,  with  which  that  heathy  country  abounds,  and  calling  in 
the  neighbourhood,  that  were  acquainted  with  the  country,  &c. 
Notice  of  this  being  brought  to  Sir  William  Portman,  by  some  of  his 
watches,  &c.  he  hastened  to  the  place,  with  as  many  horse  and 
foot  as  he  could  of  a  sudden  get  together. 

It  happened,  upon  the  LordLumley's  enquiry  amongst  the  cottages, 
that  a  poor  woman,  one  Amy  Farront,  directed  his  lordship  to  ^ 

•  rut  it  die  •j9tb  Arttok  in  tbe  Cttak^ue  of  Fampiacu  ia  tte  Hirlciia  U1»rary, 
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hedge,  where  she  had  seen  two  men  go  oyer ;  which  hedge  proTed  to 
be  part  of  the  out-bonnds  of  very  many  inclosed  grounds,  some  oyer* 
grown  by  fern  and  brakes,  and  others  sown  with  rye,  pease,  or 
oats,  &c. 

Whereupon  a  strict  guard  was  put  Tery  near  oAe  another,  round 
tiiose  out-bounds,  whilst  other  foot  and  horse  did  beat  wtthhu 
These  guards  kept  their  several  posts  so  well,  that,  though  thcLlat^ 
Duke  and  the  Brandenburgh  attempted,  at  least  thirty  times,  to 
make  their  escape  out,  yet  they  always  found  each  guard  ready ; 
and,  upon  their  last  attempt  to  escape,  two  of  the  troopers,  firing; 
on  them,  made  them  immediately  to  retire,  and  hide  themselTes  a^pavt 
from  each  other.  In  some  of  the  adjacent  ditches,  where  they  were 
afterwards  found. 

Upon  the  eighth  day,  by  fire  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  tiie 
Brandenburgh  was  found;  who,  upon  examination,  confessed,  tliat 
he  parted  with  the  said  late'  duke,  within  the  same  out-bounds,  about 
one  of  the  clock  tlmt  momiDg :  whereupon,  eyery  indiyidual  person, 
being  encouraged  thereby,  and  by  the  hopes  of  haying  a  share  in  the 
five  thousand  pounds  (as  was  before  agreed  on  in  the  field)  did  renew 
the  pursuit  of  him  with  the  strictest  search  and  diligence  imaginable; 
and,  about  seven  of  the  clock  of  the  same  morning,  one  Henry  Parkin, 
servant  to  Samuel  Rolles,  Esq ;  happened  to  discover  the  said  late 
Duke  hid  in  a  ditch,  covered  with  fern  and  brakes,  and,  calling 
to  two  of  the  Sussex  troopers  that  were  by  him,  ail  three  seized 
him  together:  Sir  William  Portman,  happening  to  be  near  that  place 
rid  presently  in, '  and  quieted  those  diat  cried.  Shoot  him,  Shoot  him  t 
He  laid  hands  on  him,  as  his  prisoner,  and  so  preserved  him  from  all 
violence  and  rudeness;  and  immediately,  in  the  same  instant,  the 
Lord  Lumley  came  in,  and  agreed,  that  Sir  William  Portman  should 
, search  him;  which  was  done,  and.  as  soon  as  they  had  found  his 
George,  they  dispatched  that,  witn  the  news,  to  his  Majesty,  by 
Giptain  Bickely  and  Mr.  Chaldecot,   Sussex  and  Dorset  gentlemen* 

The  prisoners,  after  this,  were  kept  two  nights  at  Ringwood. 
On  Friday,  the  Lord  Lumley  discharged  the  foot  there,  and,  with  the 
said  three  troops  of  the  Sussex  horse,  and  one  troop  of  the  Dorset 
militia,  commanded  by  Giptain  Fownes,  they  were  conveyed  to 
Winchester,  where  joined  them  two  troops  of  his  Majesty's  in  pay, 
and  two  of  the  Northampton  militia  troops;  all  which  conducted 
them  to  Farnham  Castle  upon  Saturday  the  11th,  and  the  next  day 
to  Guilford,  and  upon  Monday  the  13th  to  Vauxhall,  where  a 
regiment  of  the  Lord  Dartmouth's  received  them,  with  other  troops 
of  his  Majesty's  in  pay,  and  thence,  by  barge,  they  were  carried  to 
Whitehall. 

The  papers  and  books,  that  were  foui^d  on  him,  are  since  delivered 
to  his  majesty. 

One  of  the  books  was  a  manuscript  of  spells,  charms,  and  conju* 
rations,  songs,  receipts,  and  prayers,  all  written  with  the  said  lata 
duke's  own  hand. 
'  Two  others  were  manuscripts  of  fortification  and  the  military  art. 

And  a  fourth  book,  fairly  written,  wherein  are  computes  of  the 
yearly  expence  of  his  majesty's  nav^*  and  land  forces. 
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And,  IB  for  his  gold,  only  tweatj  goin^as  whe  given,  to  the  said 
Farkin,  and  ten  gaineas  a.piece  to  the  two  troopers  that  lirst 
seized  him ;  and  the  rest  was  rotnmed  to  the  said  late  duke. 

As  the  prisoners  passed  through  Rumsey,  Winchester,  Famham, 
and  Gailford,  one  would  admire  to  see  the  yery  great  numbers  of 
the  militia,  with  the  deputy  lieutenants,  and  gentlemen  of  thoso 
parts,  tiiat  were  ready  to  guard  them,  and  take  off  the  fatigue  of  such 
as  were  oa  the  march. 

Within  doors,  none  but  commission  officers  were  trusted  to  wttch 
by  them ;  and,  besides  those,  the  Lord  Lumley  and  Sir  William 
Portman  took  their  turns  to  watch  in  person,  night  and  day,  from 
lite  time  of  the  taking  of  the  said  late  duke,  until  they  had  delivered 
safe  at  Whitehall,  from  whence  he  was  conveyed  to  the  Towen 
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THOMAS  HOWARD  DUKE  OF  NORFOLK, 

BETOBE 

THE  EARL  OF  SITREWSBURY, 

LORD  HIGH-STEWARD  OF  ENGLAND t 

AIm  a  brief  derivatioii  of  the  meit  HoDoarable  Family  of  the  Howards  i  wiCh 
as  accoant  of  what  Families  they  are  related  to  by  Marriage* 

Transcribed  out  of  ancient  Manuscr^s^  never  before  published. 

Printed  by  Nathaniel  Thompson,  at  the  entrance  into  Old  Spring- 
Garden,  near  Charing-Cross,  1685.  Quarto,  containing  tiiirty. 
four  pages. 

To  the  High  and  Mighty  Prince  Henry y  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl 
Marshal  of  EngUmd.  Earl  of  Jrundel,  Surrey^  Norfolk,  and- 
Norwich ;  Baron  Howard,  Mowbrey,  Seagrave,  Brewes  of 
Cower y  FOzmAllen,  Warren^  Chun,  OmaHdestry,  MaUrevers  of 
Cales,  Grtwstock,  Farnivalof  Sheffield,  and  Howard  of  Castle^, 
Rising;  Constable  and  Governor  of  his  Msfjesty^s  Royal  Castle 
.  ^f  fVntdsor^  Lord  Warden  of  Windsor»Forest,  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  the  County  of  Norfolk,  Surrey,  and  Berks,  and  of  the  City  of 
Narwid^,  and  County  of  the  said  City :  and  Knight  pf  the  most 
Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  Sfc. 

Mt  Loan, 
AS  your  Grace  is  the  chief  of  your  illustrious  family,  it  would  ap. 
pear  u  rudely  improper  to  dedicate  this  discourse  to  any  other,  as 

Erfaaps  it  doth  an  unbecoming  presumption  to  present  it  to  the . 
nonr  of  your  hands;  and,  since  there  is  no  avoiding  a  crime,  tho. 

•  YUt  the  MSth  Artlctc  hi  tht  caMosM  of  Vfen^cts  ia  the  Hailein  Llbruy. 
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least  itaQst  Im  admitted,  for  which  I  hope  io  obtain  a  pardon  wMi  lesfl 
Afficulty,  from  that  excessive  goodness  which  is  your  character^  thai* 
I  have  had  to  oolleet  th^se  scattered  papers  (slobbered  with  iu 
tiqaity)  which  were  long  preserred  in  jonr  family,  and  hastilj 
dirown  into  this  posture^  by 

My  Lord)  yoar  Grace's  most  humble 

And  most  faithful  serrant, 

J.  LACY. 

X  HE  names  of  the  lords  sammoned  by  Thomds  Edwards,  seijeant 
at    arms,  who,  being  called,  came,  and  sat  down  in  their  places 
appointed :  they  that  sat  on  the  right-hand  of  the  steward  are  noted 
with  the  letter  J^  and  they  that  sat  on  the  leftJiand  with  th% 
letter  B^ 

EARLS. 


Kent  A. 
Worcester  JB. 
Sussex  A. 
Huntington  B» 
Wacwick  J. 


Bedford  B. 
Pembroke  Am 
Hertford  B. 
Leicester  Am 


LORDS. 


Mourdaunt  A0 

St.  John  B» 

Rich  A, 

North  B. 

Shandois  A0 

St.  John  of  fiostock  Bm 

Buckiuirst  A0 

De  la  Warre  B. 


Clinton  A. 

HoMrard  of  EMnghom  JET, 
Burghley  A, 
Grey  of  Wilton  B. 
Montjo^  A, 
Sands  6, 
Wentworth  A, 
BourghraTe  B» 

Then  was  Robert  Catlin,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  com^ 
manded  to  return  his  precept  upon  peril,  which,  being  returned^  was 
read,  statute  issues,  and  then  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  was  calleil- 
to  return  his  precept,  and  to  bring  forth  his  prisoner  the  Dake  of 
Norfolk :  then  was  the  duke  brought  to  the  bar,  between  Sir  Owen 
Hopton,  lieutenant,  and  Sir  Peter  Carew ;  and,  next  Sir  Peter,  stood 
one  holding  the  tower^t,  with  the  edge  from  the  duke. 

The  duke  immediately,  at  his  coming  to  the  bar,  perused  all  the 
)ords,  first  on  the  righlJiand  of  the  steii-ard,  then  on  the  left-hand  ; 
and  the  Hentenant  delivered  in  his  precept,  vernts  T7u>mam  Ducem 
Ncffoik^  Sc€,  And  then  was  proclanrntion  made,  every  man  to  keep 
silence ;  and  Mr.  Sands  spoke  to  the  prisoner  in  this  manner :  ' 

Thomas  Dnke  of  Norfolk,  late  of  Kennington  in  Norfolk,  hold 
vp  thy.  hand;  whidwdone,  he  read  the  indictment^  the  effect  whereo( 
ufas,  ^  that  he,  the  ^tid  of  September,  imtto  Pom.  1570,  did  trafter« 
^  onsly  compose  and  imagine  to  put  to  death  our'  sovereign  lady  tho 
^,  queen,  to  raise  rebellion,  to  subvert  the  commonwealth,  and'  t» 
^  slif  ^  foreign  eUemies  (^  inviidethb  rsalmj  and  ia*Wy  nar 
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-agnlnst  the  queen ;  for  that  he  knew  Mary  late  Queen  of  Scott  tor 
ha?e  claimed  the  crown  of  this  realm,  and  to  have  flamed  heraetf 
queen  of  England,  and  bore  the  arms  of  our  queen  without  differ* 
ence;  did,  the  22d  of  September,  anno  prcedict\  hehre  and  after^ 
compose,  and  imagine  to  deprive,  destroy,  and  put  to  deatii  our 
sovereign  lady  the  queen,  to  raise  rebellion,  to  sabrert  the  conu. 
monwealth,  and  to  stir  up  foreign  enemies  to  invade  this  realm,  and 
to  levy  war  against  the  queen ;  for  that  he  knew  Mary  late  queea 
of  Scots  to  have  claimed  the  crown  of  this  realm,  and  to  have  named 
herself  queen  of  England,  and  bore  the  arms  without  difference^ 
did,  the  2^  of  September,  annoprtBdict*^  before  and  after,  without 
the  consent  of  our  said  queen,  send  divers  tokens  and  letters  to  th# 
said  late  Scottish  queen,  and  lent  her  divers  sums  of  money,  and 
received  divers  tokens  from  her,  contrary  to  the  coBinasds  of  the 
queen,  and  contrary  to  his  own  submission  and  promise  under  hia. 
hand  and  seal;  and  that  he  knowing  the  late  Earls  of  Northumber* 
land  and  Westmorland,  the  northerns,  Markenfield,  and  others, 
which  had  levied  war  against  the  queen,  the  16th  of  November,  an. 
nopradicP^  and  had  assembled,  to  the  number  of  a  thousand  peiw 
sons,  and  then  ffed  the  12th  of  December  annoproedieV^  into  Scot^ 
land,  and  there  were  received  by  tlv^  Duke  of  Castol  Herald,  Lord 
.  Hunne,  and  there  pursued  by  the  Earl  of  Sussex :  He,  on  the  7th  of 
August  wmoprwdict^  did  send,  before  and  after,  money  nnto  them,, 
and  that  he  beiug  adherent  to  the  pope,  the  queen's  enemy, '  th* 
10th  of  March,  VI  anno  regince^  did  consent  and  consult  with  Ro» 
bert  Radolph,  merchant  stranger,  and  the  pope's  factor,  to  have 
money  from  tiie  pope,  and  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  that  they  should 
send  an  army  to  invade  the  realm,  io  deliver  die  said  Scottish  queen*. 
And  further,  whel-eas  the  said  Robert  Radolph  had  written,  in  th# 
name  of  the  said  duke,  three  letters,  one  to  the  Pope,  the  second  t» 
King  niilip,  apd  the  third  to  the  Duke  of  Alva ;  the  said  Duke  sent 
his  servant  to  the  ambassador  of  King  Philip,  to  dedre  him  to  cer* 
.  tify  Hhe  Pope,  King  Philip,  and  the  duke,  that  be  allowed  of  the 
same  tetterf :  a,nd  that  they  should  be  taken  as  sent  from  hfan,  which 
was  so  agreed;  but  the  said  Robert  Radolph,  who  deltrered  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk's  cjrphers,  whereof  he  carried  one  copy  to  Romei^ 
whereby  each  might  certify  others,  and  likewise  reqaired  of  the 
,  jnid  duke  what  time  the  aid  should  arrive,  that  they  might  be  proL 
Tided :  And  further,  that  the  said  duke  did  receive  letters  from  the 
said  pope,  with  promise  of  the  said  aid :  and  also,  that  he  did  send 
comu>rt  U>  the  Lord  Ferris,  and  other  Scots,  the  queen's  enemiu^ 
&p«»    Which  indictment  being  read,  Mr.  Sands  said  to  the  Duk^ 
Hovf  aayest  Uiou,  Thomas  Duk^  of  Norfolk,  art  tiioa  gnilty^^of  thetf% 
treasons,  oc  not  guilty  ? 

Duke.  The  hwing  of  this  indictment  gifesme  occasioiiilD.make 
request,  which  I  did  not  intend  to  have  done;  which  is  UrhftVe  C0un« 
cUaisigiiedm^^if  th^lawwiUpefaiitit*  ^  i 

,,  diilttf,Yo9i  mast  have  nctne.. 

(.t  JhAe*  That  ia  very  severe:  I  was  told  the  indictment  ym^  ovXf 
CMKeiwijt  mfl^t^acoptAii^  lA  the  statutq  of  the  ft^th  Edward.lll* 
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I  bate  ha^  rery  short  warning,  not  nlbre  than  fourteen  hours,  night 
and  all :  I  am  no  lawyer,  and  there  are  many  circumstances  in  which 
I  must  submit  myself  to  the  opinion  of  the  justices.  I  could  not  hav^ 
books  to  inform  myself,  and  direct,  but  must  fight  without  weapons  : 
Tet  I  have  heard,  m  the  cause  of  Mr.  Humphry  Stafford,  in  the  thorn 
of  Henry  VII»  in  a  case  of  treason,  he  had  council  assigned  him. 

Dyer.  The  case  you  speak  of  was  concerning  the  pleading  of  a 
ianetuary  by  prescription. 

Duke,  I  must  submit  then  to  your  judgments;  I  must  plead  for 
my  life,  lands,  goods,  and  children,  and  for  that  which  I  esteem 
much  more  dear  to  me,  my  honour  and  honesty ;  my  blood  will  ciy 
aloud  for  yengeance,  if  I  am  condemned  unjustly.  One  request  I 
make  to  you  my  judges,  to  tell  me,  if  the  indictment  be  perfect  in 
all,  or  in  part,  and  in  what  part,  that  thereto  I  may  give  mf 
answer. 
'  Catlin,  The  cause  being  true,  the  indictment  is  sufficient. 

Duke,  I  should  know  whether  they  are  all  treasons  or  00  ? 

Sands,  How  sayest  thou,  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk,  art  thou  guilt/ 
of  these  treasons,  or  not  guilty  ? 

Duke.  Not  Guilty. 

Sands,  How  wilt  thou  be  tried  f 

Duke,  By  God  and  my  peers ;  I  am  in  a  great  consternation  act 
the  treasons  that  are  imputed  against  me,  but  am  comforted  by  the 
justice  of  the  queen,  in  giring  me  that  trial  which  the  law  alloweth 
'  me,  and  it  is  such  as  I  require.  But  this  suit  I  make  to  the  lords, 
Ihat  I  may  have  justice,  and  not  be  oppressed  with  unnecessary  di« 
Tersities ;  my  memory  is  ill  of  itself,  and  rendered  much  worse  by 
evil  usage,  since  my  severe  imprisonment:  I  pray  God  I  may  forgive 
it.  And,  concerning  you  my  peers,  I  hope  I  m«y  call  it  my  happL. 
xless,  that  I  shall  be  tried  by  you,  in  whose  hands  I  must  put  my 
Hfe;  and  I  think  I  dare  into  the  single  liands  of  a  great  many  of  you, 
who  I  know  profess  religion ;  and,  I  hope,  will  not  burthen  your 
consciences  contrary  to  law  and  justice ;  depending  upon  the  clearness 
of  my  innocence,  I  would  not  take  a  needless  and  cowardly  flight; 
I  ha^e  what  I  expected  and  wished,  a  trial.  I  crave  it  with  justice, 
and  must  confess  I  have  neglected  my  duty  in  matters  under 
treason  ;  I  desire  those  omissions  be  not  imputed  as  treasons. 
'  Serjeant  Burham,  This  indictment  contains  three  several  matters 
df  treason.  First,  It  is  by  deprivation  of  the  queen's  majesty. 
The  Second,  is  the  relief  of  the  rebels  in  England.  The  third,  the 
assistance  of  the  Scots,  the  queen's  enemies.  To  prove  the  first, 
tliere  are  two  matters  of  fact  declared  In  the  said  indictment.  First, 
knowing  the  Scottish  queen  to  have  claimed  the  crown,  be  hath 
attempted  n^arriage  with,  her:  also,,  the  conspiracy  to  procure 
fbreign  power  to '  invade  the  realm,  doth  prove  him  guilty  of  the 
matter. 

Duke,  The  Duke,  interrupting  him,  said,  Mr.  Seijeant,  Tou  begin, 
as  I  thought  you  would,  ia  laying  the  matters  of  the  marriage,  and 
other  tilings,  to  my  charge,  which  are  not  treason^  to  exasperate  the 


MMtef ;  y wi  may  do  j^itr  Antf^  Imt  y«t  eoitfBoieiitioiisly ;  Und  tlicnfl 

Ssamediraf  smHing>  I  should  speak  dne  tking  which  I  had  almost 
»rgot :  a  amn  suspected  h  half  condemned.  I  hare  been  charged 
lri&  an  oath ;  I  protest  1  took  Hne  oath,  ^  I  ^aH  prove  i 
I  ptay  let  it  not  be  laid  oat  46  ny  discredits    They  desired  it. 

Mirlmmi  He,  tint  woakl  iMtrry  with  one  that  cliltmeth  the  crown^ 
Wpeth  to  aspiro  to  the  samei  IImb  BMUter  began  at  sveh  a  time  a« 
tile  duke  was  one  of  the  contmissichiers  for  hearing  the  cau^e  be« 
tween  tile  late  Seottish  Queen  a«ld  the  Lords-  of  Scotland,  a€  whtcH 
ttne  the  da^e  tifok  an  oath  td  d^t  therein  directly,  td  weigh  indif^ 
isreatly  oe4a8ions  dad  answers  j  wherein^  notwithstanding^  he  dealt 
Indirectly,  thereby  committi&g  pefjory,  and  disclosing  the  queen's 
leeret  counsels ;  if  you  deny  it,  I  will  prove  it 
'  Didte.  Thia  ease  had»  ^ers  parts^  not  ^tfain  tile  compass-  of 
iratami. 

Bitrham.  I  demand  if  yo«i  know  the  claim  ? 
'   Lard  SUtb^rd^  Your  grace  must  amswer  directly^ 

tirttrmrd*  After  (upon-  viewing  Serjeant  Burhani  and  the  ^ueen^s 
ittomey)  the  duke  Confessed  the  chdm,  bat  not  the  contrivance,  &c« 
Bwhdm.  He  shewed  the  contrivamse,  by  her  i^fusal  \a  acknow^ 
led^  tile  queen's  majesty  to  be  the  lawful  queen« 

SMte.  I  did  ntft  ilpprove  ft,  but  I  must  defend  her  dding  it ;  she, 
)a»ing  a  hifsband,  did  \^  whicfr,  Ht  the  request  of  Throgmohrton^ 
WH  Mt  by  die  queen ;  she  hath  silK5e  entered  into  league  wita 
ler,  profeasing  great  Anendship,  and  has  christened  her  child. 

iSuHUm.  But  she  has  nctt  yet  i^nounced  her  claim,  and  yet  you 
have  to  f&r  dealt  with  her  a9^  being  the  queen's  commissioner,  \a 
Ilea*  the  ahttter,  td  open  to  her  the  accusations :  you  gave  right  in. 
«treclioif»  how  she  should  deal,  that  malters  might  not  come  to  light ; 
ftnd  csonibrred  witli  the  Bishop  of  Ross  about  the  same^  Fof  probf 
whwieof,  was  shewed  the  examination  of  the  bishop,  taken  the  6tli 
aC  November  one«»thou8and  five  hundred  seventy«one,  dedlanng*  that 
Idm  duke  discovered  t(^  him  dl  that  he  knew  of  that  business,-  and 
liMHDised  wiiat  help  he  could,  &C.  But  he  spoke  nothing  of  th^ 
mavriage',  but  referred  alt  to  Luddhagtoik^,  who  had  caused  the  duk^ 
io  BtiLy  the  conference,  and  shewed  unto  him  her  good^will9  and  hoW 
iha  was  s^t  t&  accempamy  the  £atl  of  Murray  to  convey  the  queen, 
Mere  he  shew^  that  the  duke  did  advertise-  him,  that  they  did  goP 
about  to  d^rade  the  Scottish  queen  with  the  people  of  England,  that 
fka  flifight  l«  the  less  able  to  attemp/t  any  thing  against  the  queed  of 
Engla^s  and  these  matters  the  duke  answered  at  large ;.  the  effect 
irass 

Duke.  Luddington  only  moved  the  marriage  to  him,  which-  he  af 
Mint  t^M  refused :  that  he  only  told  tiie  fiishop  of  Ross;  he  cbald 
not  condescend  to  that  proposition;  and,  as  her  circutaslances-were 
st^ed,  it  would  neither  be  for  ^er  honour,  nor  his :  he  desired'  the 
iMap  of  Rom  might  be  sent  for.  Then  was^  shewed  a  letter  of  the 
bishop's,  wherein  was  contained,  That  it  was  appointed  di^  Earl  of 
Mnrray  should  be  murthered  in  ^e  north,  aoing  into  Scotland^:  ftit, 
lie  dlike  httvteg  diseottrstsd  with*  him  at  Hubpton  Court  about  th^ 
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narrii^)  to  whidi  he  ooluiented,  the  intended  mnider  was  il9<^ 
•topped*  There  was  also  a  letter  to  tlie  duke  shewed,  moring  ther 
marriage  at  that  time,  and  that  it  should  be  for  the  adTantage  of  hi» 
family  to  marry  the  queen,  who  proposed  her  son  should  also  marry 
flie  Lsdy  Margaret  Howard,  the  duke's  daughter,  which  argument 
inclined  the  duke  to  it.  Yet,  when  it  was  rumoured  that  he  designed 
the  marriage  of  the  Scottish  queen,  he  appeared  much  offended,  and 
told  the  queen  of  it,  and  seemed  to  dislike  her  for  her  former  mar* 
riages ;  and  said,  the  whole  revalues  of  the  crown  of  Scotland,  -the 
ordinary  charges  deducted,  was  not  so  considerable  as  his  estate  in 
England ;  and  that  he  thought  himself  as  great  a  prince  in  his  Bow. 
ling-Alley  at  Norwich,  as  if  he  were  king  of  Scotland.  This  war 
affirmed  by  Mr.  Burham,  that  he  heard  the  queen'^  majesty  speak  it  f 
and,  by  the  duke's  own  examination,  taken  the^Oth  of  November, 
proved  plainly.  It  was  further  shewed,  that  at  Treachfield  ha  had 
commanidment  not  to  proceed  any  further  in  that  marrisge ;  and  yet 
it  was  apparent  he  had  treated  about  it,  though  he  had  declared  to 
Banister  an  ill  opinion  of  the  queen,  and  said,  he . believed  she  was 
privy  to  the  murther  of  her  husband. 

Duke.  These  are  far  fetches,  Mr.  Burham,  and  come  short  of 
proving  a  deprivation  of  the  queen,  and  destruction  of  her  person.' 
When  the  marriage  was  proposed  to  me,  I  made  several  ol^ectiona 
against  it,  though,  without  any  unjust  or  unbecoming  reflections 
upon  that  great  princess,  whose  virtue  is  above  calumny :  but  my 
Lord  Leicester,  who  persuaded  me  to  the  marriage  also,  told  me  of 
the  queen's  consent,  and  advised  me  to  proceed  in  the  treaty,  and 
leave  the  management  to  him,  who  would  attend  an  opportunity  to' 
discourse  it  with  the  queen,  whom  he  knew  he  could  dispose  to  it* 

Burham,  To  come  nearer  to  you,  it  appears  you  have  gone  about 
to  procure  it  }^j  force,  and  conspired  to  have  taken  the  tower ; 
which,  if  true,  you  must  grant  the  destruction  of  the  queen's  person  ; 
for  the  jealousy  of  a  kingdom  is  such,  that  it  will  not  admit  of  a 
rival.  Then  some  letters  of  the  duke's  were  read,  and  several  long^ 
letters  written  by  the  Queen  of  Scots,  from  whence  it  is  inferred, 
the  duke  did  not  pursue  the  marriage  for  love  of  the  Queen  of  Scots^ 
but  for  the  ambition  of  the  crown  of  England. 

Duke,  Your  conclusions  and  inferences  are  ill  applied.  It  is  truOy 
one  came  to  me  and  advised  the  taking  of  the  tower,  which  I  refosed 
and  disliked. 

Burham,  Why  then  did  yon  consult  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  about 
the  same? 

Duke,  To  tell  him  what  had  been  proposed  to  me,  was  not  to 
eonsult  hhn. 

Qmrrard,  Yon  took  a  knife,  and  cut  down  a  green  vine|  with  thlo 
saying,  virenii  vulnere  virtus,   . 

Dukts  Why,  what  do  you  gather  from  thence  ? 

Burham,  The  use  is  not  to  cut  vines,  whilst  they  are  green^  tiiat 
should  grow  again. 

It  was  also. objected,  that,  when  the  queen's  majesty  had  demand* 
od  of  the  Qu^ea  of  Scots  certain  castles  ii^her  possesion,  whidi. 
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the  rebels  delivered,  tKe  dakeadyised  the  contrarj,  and  went  about 
to  procure  the  Queen  of  Scots  her  liberty,  and  that  Ross  opened  the 
wifldow ;  and,  after  he  had  promised,  and  given  it  under  his  hand^ 
ne^er  to  treat  about  the  marriage  any  more,  he  held  correspondence 
with  the  Queen  of  Scots  and  her  friends*  Then  they  shewed  him  a 
prophecy  by  Hickforth,  which  was  this,  In  exaUatione  luncs  leo 
deprimUur^  leo  leoni  cot^ngitur  et  semen  eorufft-'regnabunt;  which 
was  prored  by  tlie  examination  of  Hickforth,  to^  whom  the  duke  had 
shewed  it,  terming  it  a  foppish  tale. 

Buke^  By  which  you  see  I  did  not  esteem  it.  Then  one  Candish 
was  brought  in,  who  was  sworn :  The  substance  of  hiii  evidence 
was,  tliat,  beuig  at  Southampton  with  the  duke,  he  advised  him  to 
endeavour  to  obbun  the  queen's  favour  and  consent  to  the  marriage: 
he  answered,  he  would  have  her,  or  it  should  cost  him  his  life; 
and,  another  time,  the  diike  and  the  Lord  Lumley  being  together 
at  Howard's  palace.  With  that  the  duke,  turning  towai^s  him, 
said,  CSuist  thou  accuse  me  of  any  thing  ?  I  defy  thee  and  the  devil, 
to  which  he  afaswered : 

Candish.  I  can  accuse  him  of  nothing,  but  the  marriage;  and  that 
at  Kenning^Hall  he  did  say  to  him,  that  there  was  nothing  to  undo 
us,  but  the  rising  of  tlie  northern  lords.  If  they  should  then  rise,  I  fur* 
ther  asked,  if  the  queen  was  dead,  tliat  he  may  procure  my  brother 
Candish  to  be  of  his  side. 

Duke.  All  which  the  duke  positively  denied,  and  declared  how 
little  credit  the  same  Candish  was  of;  that  he  had  often  relieved 
him,  and  given  him  money ;  and  that  he  was  one  of  no  estimation^ 
as  the  bu^ess'  between  him  and  Mr. '  Cliristmas  did  sufficiently 
testify. 

It  was  also  said,  that  the  duke  sent  one  Travers  to  the  earls, 
desiring  them  not  to  rise,  for,  if  they  did,  they  were  utterly  undone  ; 
but  this,  and  much  more,  was  without  proof*  There  was  also  a 
letter  produced  from  the  Queen  of  Scots  to  the  duke,  written  in  cy. 
pliers,  which  vras  decyphered  and  read,  declaring  her  sorrow  for 
his  disappobtments. 

Duke,  The  duke  answered,  That  all  these  things  were  unlikely, 
nor  would  he  have  thus  proceeded,  if  he  had,  as  he  is  chained,  ima- 
gined and  contrived  the  deprivation  of  the  queen ;  and  the  chiefest 
evidence  against  him  vras  by  Radolph  and  Bracton,  who  was  not  to 
be^eredited  for  a  witness.  He  also  said,  that  Travers  went  not  to  the 
earls  with  any  such  message,  and  that  he  never  offered  to  fly,  which 
onewguilty  would  have  done ;.  nor  did  he  ever  esteem  those  earls  so 
much  as  to  trust  them  with  his  life. 

Grerrard.  Thus  have  you  have  heard  the  attempt  of  the  marriage 
proffed,  and,  to  prove  the  deprivation  of  the  queen,  was  the  dealing 
with  the  Pope,  King  Philip,  and  the  Duke  of  Alva,  for  the  bringing 
in  <if  Ibreign  power  to  land  here,  which  God  hatib  revealed,  most 
wonderfully,  according  to  that  ^ying,  iVt/e^  tarn  occalium  quodnoni 
revehbUur,  At  the  first  opening  of  the  business,  it  could  not  bd 
known  whom  it  concerned :  then,  by  opening  of  a  bag  of  sixJiundred 
pounds,  sealed  with  letteit  i&  the  same,  to  Sherbury,  for  fifty  pounds, 
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wUcb  mu  opened  by  some  of  the  cimiicll  at  London;  the  queen  and 
council  understood  the  whole  matter  at  Easter  by  the  letters  directed 
to  Quadrantus  and  Trantus,  but  who  that  signified  could  not  be 
known  till  of  late,  for  it  appears  by  Quadrantus  Is  meaned  the  duke, 
find  by  Trantus  another  nobleman.  This  secret  is  now  found  out  by 
i;yphers  hid  in  tiie  tiles,  and  letters  described  by  Hickforth,  com. 
majided  by  the  dnk/e  to  be  burned,  found  under  the  matts  going  int» 
the  duke's  chamber.  These  matters  are  to  be  pro? ed  by  those  tlut  are 
neither  indicted  nor  conyicted  of  treason. 

J)uk9.  There  was  not  a  letter  of  mine  that  contained  a  syllable  of 
treason;  and,  if  the  malice  of  ill  men  hath  contrived  any  thing  that 
deserres  blame,  it  is  fit  they  should  bear  their  own  burden,  and  not 
lay  crimes  upon  my.  shoulders  to  lessen  their  load, 

Gerrord.  You  had  conference  yourself  with  Radolph,  lor  bringing 
in  ten  thousand  men  out  of  Flanders  to  be  landed  at  Berwick,  where, 
of  three  thousand  should  be  horsemen:  for  proof  whereof,  was  read 
the  examination  of  Barker. 

It  was  further  shewed,  that  the  Bishop  of  Ross  and  he  had  con. 
ference  together  about  these  matters,  and  concerning  letters  sent  by 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  the  Pope,  and  King 
Philip,  but  the  duke  had  refqsed  to  subscribe  them.  Then  It  was 
advised,  by  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  that  he  should  send  Barker,  his 
nan,  to  the  Spanbh  Ambassador,  to  tell  him,  the  duke  was 
well  contented  with  those  letters,  and  that  they  should  be  taken 
ns  his  own,  and  that  the  ambassador  should  certify  so  much  frcnn 
bim. 

Duke.  My  memory  Is  too  weak  to  answer  to  a  heap  of  matters 
huddled  up  1  know  not  how,  haying  nothing  but  truth  and  ignoranco 
to  support  me ;  and  you  are  four  of  the  queen's  council,  iHio  haye 
notes,  and  the  faculty  of  flourishing  upon  them ;  and  it  is  hard  for 
me  to  answer  all  of  a  sudden,  and  I  may,  through  the  deflect -of  me. 
mory,  and  the  surprize  of  an  accused  innocence,  omit  that  whicb 
might  be  easily  answered.  It  was  yery  unlikely,  and  extremely  un« 
true,  that  I  should  deal  with  the  pope ;   I  had  rather  be  drawn  in 

Sieces  with  wild  horses,  than  change  from  that  faith  which  I  was 
rought  up  in  from  my  youth ;  and,  for  landing  an  army  at  Harwich, 
it  is  well  known  how  impossible  it  is  for  an  army  tomarch  in  that  conn. 
py^  which  is  all  ditches  and  woods:  if  I  had  designed  sudi  a  matter, 
I  would  have  made  proyisions  of  arms  and  powder  ;  I 'haye  not  be* 
ftowed  ten  pounds  on  any  armour  these  ten  years,  except  It  were 
eight  corslets  of  proof;  I  haye  no  cuUiyers  in  my  boose,  and  I  as 
sure  not  three  barrels  of  powder ;  and,  if  I  had  designed  any  sucii 
thing  I  would  haye  been  proyided  otherwise  than  I  was,  neither 
would  I  hare  sent  Barker  of  such  a  message,  but  rather  liaye  trusted 
my  hand  to  the  letters,  than  to  haye  put  words  into  his  mouth,  ho 
being  one  of  no  credit  with  me;  and,  if  I  would  hare  framed  such  n 
message,  I  would  sooner  hare  employed  Banister  than  twenty 
£arkers« 

Then  was  «hewed  i^  letter  from  the  Bbhop  of  Roas,  to  the  Scottisii 
Queen^  about  th^marri«ge«  Then  was  also  a  Mtor  from  the  duke  oC 
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Hadolph,  written  with  oker,  since  be  wu  in  the  tower,  bidAag  hhn 
bum  the  iMg  of  letters  which  Barker  had  put  in  •  certain  place,  and 
t»  laj  np  Rosses,  whom  the  law  coold  not  touch,  hecause  he  wa»  aa 
aaaliassadon 

Duke.  I  had  heard  that  he  had  accused  divers;  and,  when  I  per« 
ceWed  thsre  was  aach  searching,  I  gave  that  advice  for  avoidhig  of 
trouble,  though  the  letters  were  insignificant. 

There  was  also  a  letter  frons  the  duke,  which^  expressed^  that  he 
coald  not  l>e  chai^  with  any  crime;  and,  if  he  loved  hia  life,  ha 
should  take  heed  whom  he  accused. 

Dmke,  Bj  which  my  innocence  appears  ? 

Bromley  shewed  letters  from  Radolph,  sent  by  Baylcr,  Ross's 
aerrant:  by  which  it  appeared,  that  the  Ddke  d>Alva  liked  tbe  mat* 
ter,  and  enquired  how  far  Harwich  was  from  London. 

Brumley  further  said,  the  whole  oanspiracy  was  opened  at  Ant. 
werp,  to  the  ambassador  of  a  fore^  prince ;  who  acquainted  hia 
master,  who  had  written  the  whole  discourse  to  the  queen;  wtiich^ 
because  it  concerned  others  as  well  as  die  duke,  should  only  ba 
opened  to  the  lords  of  the  privy  counciL 

Duke»  This  is  a  mystery  that  I  know  net  how  to  reply  to,  unlesa 
that  part  of  it,  which  concerned  me,  were  discovered. 

Tiien  Mr.  Milboum  made  a  formal  discourse  for  the  credit  of  the 
depoeitioiis,  of  the  duke,  and  others. 

Duke.  I  know  not  how  to  come  after  so  smooth  a  tale  as  the  at. 
tomey  of  the  court  of  wards  has  told,  yet  he  reflects  notiitng,  what 
fear  and  ptomised  rewards  might  prevail  upon  timerous  and  merce« 
naryndnds:  But  I  refer  you  unto  Bracton  for  discrediting  and  dis* 
proving  those  witnesses. 

CtUkm.  In  such  matters  and  cases  of  treason,  the  depositiona  of 
stiungers  may  be  taken,  and  it  lies  in  the  breasts  of  die  peers  to  credit 
the  same  as  diey  shall  see  cause ;  and  to  proceed  to  the  second  point 
of  treason  specified  in  the  indictment,  which  was,  the  aiding  the  te* 
beih  after  they  were  fled. 

Duke,  There  is  little  danger  m  a  discerned  enemj;  yet  I  never 
niieved  any  of  them. 

C&Uin.  Then,  for  die  third  point  of  treason  contauied  in  the  in. 
dictment,  for  assisting  the  Scottish  rebels,  the  queen's  eneaues,  by 
letters  from  the  dake  to  Banister,  and  from  Banister  to  Loddingten, 
and  fnm  Luddington  to  Radolph;  and,  by  the  ezamiaatiom  of 
Banister,  and  by  the  bag  of  money  delivered  to  Sherbuvy,  with  lei» 
ters  in  the  same  bag  as  it  was  before  declared  by  Mr.  GerranL 

Duke.  I  desire  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  if  the  sobgects  of 
Aer  prince,  the  prince  not  being  in  war  witfi  the  queen^  may  he 
counted  the  queen's  enemies  ? 

CaiiiH.  That  might  well  enough  be  seen,  for  the  queen  might  rndLO 
war  with  a  duke  in  France,  and  have  peace  with  the  French  kiqg; 

Shrewedury,  Have  yon  aught  else  to  say  ? 

Duke.  I  &pend  upon  truth  and  hinocence,  whidk  i  hope  will 
•atweiglL  the  nmHce  and  artifice  of  my  enemies;  and  I  alsohofe  mf 
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judges  will  consider  tbe  invalidity  of  the  eTidence.  against  me^  the 
persons  being  of  no  credit  nor  reputation  :  and,  for  the  marriage^  I 
treated  in  it  with  the  queen's  consent  and  appointment;  and  after, 
wards  suspended  it,  though  several  letters  and  arguments  were  dL 
rected  to  tne  concerning  it. 

.  Shrassbury.  Lieutenant  of  the  tower,  withdraw  the  prisoner  a 
while ;  then  was  silence  proclaimed. 

-  Shrexciburtf.  My  lords,  here  you  have  heard  that  Thomas  How. 
acd  Duke  of  Norfolk  has  been  indicted  for  divers  points  of  treason, 
and  has  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  has  put  himself  upon  the  trial  of 
God  and  his  peers :  you'  are  now  io  consider,  upon  the  whole  evi. 
dence  which  you  have  heard,  whether  he  be  guilty  or  not  guilty,  and 
to  speak  your  minds  upon  your  honours  and  consciences,  and  so  bid 
them  withdraw  together,  and  return  as  soon  as  they  could ;  which 
they  did'to  a  place  for  that  purpose  where  the  chancery  Is  now  kept; 
and  there  consulted  in  the  sight  of  all  s  then,  the  lords  being  returned 
and  sat  in  their  places,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  lord  high  steward 
of  England  commanded  tbe  duke  to  be  placed  further  out  of  hear* 
ing  of  them ;  then  he  asked  aloud,  first,  the  youngest  lord,  saying, 
What  say  you  my  Lord  De  la  Warre,  is  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk 
guilty  of  these  treasons,  yea,  or  no  ?  Who,  standing  up,  answered, 
guilty ;  then  the  same  was  asked  of  all  the  barons  and  earls  one  after 
another,  beginning  at  the  youngest  and  so  to  the  eldest  in  degree ; 
and  all  said,  guilty.  Then  the  Lord  High  Steward  commando!  the 
prisoner  should  be  brought  to  the  bar,  who  being  placed,  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury  lord  high  steward  said :  Thomas  Howard  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  thou  hast  been  accused  of  divers  treasons,  and  hast  pleaded 
against  all,  not  guilty;  and  hast  put  thyself  upon  God  and  thy 
peers,  who  have  all  declared  thee  guilty;  What  canst  thou  say  now, 
that  judgment  may  not  proceed  against  thee  ? 

Duke,  The  great  God  and  my  own  innocence  be  between  me  and 
my  false  accusers. 

Then  was  there  a  profound  silence  a  good  while,  after  *which  the 
tower  ax  was  turned  towards  the  duke. 

Burham.  May  it  please  your  lordship  to  understand,  that  Thomas 
Howard  late  duke  of  Norfolk  has  been  indicted  of  several  treasons, 
and  hath  thereunto  pleaded,  not  guilty;  and  thereupon  hatjb  put 
himself  upon  the  trial  of  God  and  his  peers,  and  they  have  found  him 
guilty :  I  am  therefore  to  pray  your  judgment  in  the  behalf  of  our 
gracious  sovereign  lady  the  queen, 

Shrewsbury,  Thou  Thomas  late  Duke  of  Norfolk  hast  been  in^ 
dieted  of  several  treasons,  and  thereunto  hast  pleaded,  not  guilty, 
and  hast  put  thyself  upon  the  trial  of  God  and  thy  peers,  and  hast 
been  by  them  found  guilty.  Therefore  eur  court  and  the  queen  do 
award,  that  thou  shalt  be  led  from  hence  to  the  tower,  and  thence 
to  l^  drawn  through  the  midst  of  London  to  Tyburn,  and  there  ta 
be  hanged,  until  thou  art  half  dead,  thy 'bowels  to  \>e  taken  out  and 
burnt  before  thy  face,  thy  head  to  be  cut  off,  and  thy  body  quartered^ 
and  thy  head  and  quarters  to  be  at  the  qu^efi's  ^iU  a^d  pleiisur^, 
Upd  oar  Lord  have  mercy  on  iby  soul, 
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Duke,  YoQ  hare  wM  unto  me  as  uato  m  traitor :  God  foi^Te 
you,  and  wash  my  innocent  blood  from  your  souls,  that  it  rise  not 
in  jodgment  against  yon*  I  oondemflrnotyon,  and  yours;  I  die  not 
a  traitor,  hnt  a  tme  man,  both  to  my  qneen  and  country :  And, 
sfaiee  yon  hare  put  me  out  of  your  company,  I  hope  to  go  where  I 
shall  find  much  better,  who  will  regard  that  innocence  which  yoa 
iMnre  rgectod*  I  am  at  a  point  nerer  to  beg  for  mercy  where  I  haTe 
no  guilt,  but  the  suit  I  hare  to  you,  my  lords,  is,  that  yon  will 
inore  tiie  queen  to  be  good  to  my  children  and  family,  and  to  see 
the  discharge  of  my  debts. 

Thus  fell  that  illustrious  prince,  whose  greatness  in  estate  and 
title  was  his  only  crime,  for  being  of  an  ancient  and  splendid  family, 
the  blood  royal  of  England  and  France  not  being  out  of  his  reins, 
and  bdng  allied  to  all  the  considerable  families  of  England,  and  hav- 
ing an  estate  to  support  that  greatness  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
a  year,  besides  the  fortunes  he  obtained  by  his  marriages,  which  was 
also  rery  large :  all  his  paternal  estate  was  disposed  of  by  the  queen, 
without  regard  to  the  innocence  of  his  children,  the  hard  measure  of 
his  accusations,  and  his  obedience,  which  led  him  to  the  pursuit  of 
her  commands  upon  all  occurrences :  which  estate,  as  it  is  divided, 
and  improved,  is  valued  at  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year.  My 
Lord  of  Leicester,  who  was  the  leading  main  at  that  time  (and  sat 
with  watchful  diligence)  at  the  helm,  which  he  managed  as  his  in« 
terestor  passion  inspired  him :' first  proposed  the  marriage  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  which  he  refused,  till  im« 
portuned  by  the  persuasions  of  those  that  appeared  to  be  his  friends, 
and  assured  by  a  letter  under  Queen  Elisabeth's  own  hand  of  her  con. 
sent;  all  which  ensnared  him  till  the  consummation  of  the  marriage; 
whidi  was  made  evident  by  a  letter  kept  long  in  the  family  from  the 
hands  of  the  Qaeen  of  Scots,  in  which  she  subscribed  herself,  your 
most  obedieni  uife^  Mary  of  Scotland  and  Norfolk :  and  this  great 
family,  thus  eclipsed,  remained  under  the  cloud  of  a  severe  depriva. 
tion,  till  the  last  King  Charles  of  blessed  memory  restored  them  to 
their  former  titles  and  dignities.  That  excellent  prince  considering 
their  long  and  silent  sufferings,,  with  what  forwardness  most  of  them 
engaged  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  service  of  his  royal  father,  there 
being  but  two  of  all  that  great  and  numerous  family  that  drew  a  sword 
against  their  king ;  may  those  two  be  buried  {n  the  dull  ashes  of  obli* 
vion  for  ever,  and  wiped  out  of  our  way,  as  perhaps  they  are  out  of  the 
book  of  life. 

A  brief  Account  of  the  noble  Family  of  the  Howards. 

.  THE  family  of  the  Howards  came  into  England  with  the  Saxons,  be. 
ing  from  a  vast  length  of  time  very  considerable  in  that  country,  hav. 
ing  the  title  of  barons,  and  the  name  in  that  language  being  HoffWerd, 
as  some  ancient  books  there  testify,  which  signifies  ttie  chief  office  in 
the  court :  William  the  Conqueror  found  them  in  a  great  condition 
of  estate  and  quality  here,  according  to  the  mode  and  method  of 
tifosa  times,  bearing  distinctions  proper  to  barons  i  They  cofitinued 

^  4 
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most  •etnUflM  in  their  oowitiy,  and  tinked  diMiselTes  iato  thegrMiNt 
fiiinilies  ia  tikd  kiffgdoBii  as  wMi  all  e? Idence  appearS|  liehald  lier^,    * 


4  brief  Accomi  rf  the  J)esceni  of  ike  Dukes  of  Norfolk, 

TOOMAS  of  Brotherton,  second  son  of  King  Edward  the  First 
by  Margaret  of  France  his  second  wife,  was  Earl  of  Norfolk  an<l 
High  Marshal  of  England,  whose  daughter  and  heir,  being  married 
to  John  Lord  Segrave,  was  created  Uuchess  of  Norfolk ;  and  Eli^ 
Babetfa  their  daughter  and  heir  being  married  to  John  Lord  Mowbrey^ 
iDother  to  Thomas  Mowbrej^,  created  Doke  of  Norfolk  by  King 
Hidiard  the  Second,    in  the   year    one  thousand   tfare^e  hundce4 
ninety-seren,  and  first  Earl  Marshal  of  England ;  which  Thomas, 
by  Elisabeth  his  wife,  sister  and  heir  of  Thomas  Fitz.Allen,  Earl  of 
Arundel,  was  father  of  John  Mowbrey  second  Duke  of  jNorfolk. 
and  of  Margaret  his  eldest  daughter,  wife  to  Sir  Robert  Howard 
knight,  whose  son  John  Mowbrey,  the  third  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was 
fcther  of  John  the  fourth  Doke  of  Norfolk ;  whose  daughter  and 
beir  dying  without  issue  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth, 
the  honours  and  lands  of  Mowbrey  were  divided  between  John  Lorq 
lloward  son  of  Sir  Robert  Howard  and  Margaret  Mowbrey,  who 
was  created  Dake  of  Norfolk  by  King  Richard  the  Third,  and 
William  Lord  Berkley  son  of  Isabella  second  daughter  of  Thoma3 
Mowbrey  first  Duke  of  Norfolk :  This  John  Lord  Howard  Duke  of 
I^orfolk  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth.  in  one  thousand  four 
hundred  eighty^fire,  and  attainted,  learing  Thomas  Howard  Earl  of 
Surrey  his  son ;  who,  in  the  fifth  year  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  was 
restored  Duke  of  Norfolk;  and,  dying,  'Hiomas  Howard  his  son 
was  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  father  of  Henry  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  was 
beheaded  the  last  of  Henry  the  Eighth;  which  Henry  Earl  of  Surrey 
was  father  of  Thomas  Jloward  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  beheaded 
and  attainted  for  the  marriage  of  the  Qui^en  of  ^ots,  the  fourteentl) 
^ear  of  Queen  Elisabeth ;  whose  son  Pliilip  (Pari  of  Arqndel  ii^ 
right  of  his  mother)  died  in  the  tower ;  his  son  Thomas  the  greaj: 
lord  marshal  (whose  memory  is  a  lasting  honour  to  his  family)  lef^ 
his  son  Henry  of  unblemished  honour  and  reputation  also,  whos^ 
8on  Tliomas  was  restored  by  the  last  ^ing  Charles  the  Second  of 
happy  and  glorious  memory,  to  the  dignity  of  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
whose  brother  Henry  surriyed  him,  and  Irft  t\fo  sons,  Henry  the 
present  Duke  ef  Norfolk,  and  the  Lprd  Thomas  Howard,  who  bat^ 
Issue. 

This  flpurishivgfamily  has  spread  itself  into  many  eminent  branches, 
as  the  Lord  Viscount  Stafford,  the  Earls  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire, 
the  Lord  Escrick,  the  Earl  of  Cariisle,  and  the  rest  of  the  descends 
luiti  from  the  Lord  William  Howard  of  Naworth,  wiwae  memory  If 
to  be  pveserfed  as  sacred  in  the  fiunJly,  who,  for  wisdom,  Tirtue,  and 
honour,  was  the  glory  pf  his  time ;  he  was  third  son  of  Thomas  Duko 
fti  Noiifolk,  whose  trial  and  unfortunate  death  you  have  here  had  a 
fiew  of;  the  sons  of  which  Lord  William  Howard  were  men  of  gv«at 
t^H^ftr,  an|l  «^^  lh^ir  kiBf  with  th^r  Ut^^  and  fottii|i^i  Ml 
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tefomd  ioOf  Sr  Fmii<»9  Hpw^,  Imfisig  ndsed  a  regimeDt  at  his 
own  proper  c)ifirga,  «j|d  suffered  a  long  imprisoniiieDt  in  tho  tower, 
(Polwel  Tliomas  Howard,  the  foarfh  iM>n  of  the  Lord  William,  ali^ 
fais^  a  refuneat  for  l$.iag  Charles  tfie  First  of  sacred  m^iiior]^,  and 
^Vffly  l#8t  kis  life  at  the  head  of  it ;  haTing  refused  yery  adirantaf aoua 
oonditioiis  from  the  King  of  Pertagal^  who  had  inyited  him  into  hit 
aenice,  he  being  a  soldier  of  long  experience  abroad,  and  mnoh  es* 
teeioed  for  his  courage  and  conduct,  and  detained  hera  by  tiie  coou 
BMttds  of  his  prinee,  whom  his  honour,  religion,  and  ooascience  ohu 
ligiedhim  to  c^y ;  he  fell  (a  willing  sacri&oe  for  tho  sarrice  of  his 
prince)  to  the  rage  of  the  i»be}St 

Sere  is  aUo  an  Accouni  of  such  Families  as  are  descended  fromthe 
House  qJ  Howard,  taken  in  the  Year  160O« 

BT  the  daim^ter  and  heir  of  Sir  John  Howard,  who  was  of  th^ 
iune  family  with  the  Duke  pf  Norfolk,  and  married  to  John  Vera 
£arl  of  Oxford;  and  descended  by  the  heirs  of  Wingfield,  and  of 
Keiil  Lord  Latimer,  the  families  of  WIngfield  now  remaining,  Percy 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  Cecil  Earl  of  Salisbury,  DanTers  late 
Eail  of  Danby,  who  quarters  the  arms  of  Howard;  Norris  late  Ear| 
0i  Berkshire,  the  Lord  Pawlet  of  Somersetshire,  and  many  other 
noble  frmilies,  namely,  the  ancient  and  honourable  family  of  tho 
I/icies;  and  from  John  Howard  first  Duke  of  Norfolk  of  that  name. 
by  his  daughter  married  to  Windham,  and  from  them  by  Lutterd 
and  Rogers  descended  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  the  Lord  Seymor^ 
and  many  other  ancient  families  in  the  west ;  and  by  other  daughters^ 
the  iamilies  of  KniT^  and  Gorges :  from  Lord  Edmund  Howard  tbirj 
son  of  Thomas  second  Duke  of  Norfolk  is  descended  the  Lord  Annw 
del  of  Warder ;  from  the  said  Thomas  second  Duke  of  Norfolk  are 
descended  first  M  those  of  the  house  of  Nottingham  and  Effingham, 
and  from  them  by  daughters  the  present  Marquis  of  Winchester,  the 
Earls  of  Mulgrave  and  Peterborough,  the  Viscount  Mordaunt,  the 
Lojrd  Fairfax,  and  many  other  eminent  families.    By  his  daughter 
married  to  the  Earl  of  Darby,  are  descended  at  this  day  the  Earls 
of  Darby,  Brldgewater,  the  Lord  Stourton,  Morley,  Dudley,  Sta£» 
ford,  Shandois,  Powis ,  and  many  other  noble  iamilies.  By  his  daugh« 
ter  married  to  Sir  Rice  ap  Thomas,  the  Earls  of  Carbary,  and  manj 
pther  noble  families  in  Wales  are  descended. 

By  his  daughter  married  to  Sir  Thomas  BuUen  Barl  of  Wiltshire 
and  Ormond,  are  descended  the  families  of  Cary  Earls  of  Dorer  and 
Monmouth,  and  the  Viscount  Faulkland;  and,  by  the  daughter  of 
Cary  married  to  the  family  of  Knowles,  tipe  Earls  of  Banbury,  Nor« 
thumberland,  Essex,  Warwick,  Holland;  Newport,  and  the  Lard 
fkget,  and  mfiny  others. 

From  Thomas  Howard  third  Duke  of  Norfolk  are  descended  tho 
heirs  of  the  Lord  Scroope  of  Neyil,  Earl  of  Westmorland,  the  Loiil 
Berkley,  and  the  heirs  of  the  Viscount  Binden, 

From  Thomas  Howard,  fourth  Dnke  of  Norfolk,  the  prtasnt 

Pnkn  a  Norfolk,  the  Visconot  Stafford,  the  Enrls  of  Suffolk^  B«rk« 
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vhire,  CarlMe,  Lord  Howard  of  Escrick,  all  Am  HiMvardi  of  Ito 
nortf^  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  bjrauff. 
li^e^  at  present,  many  other  noble  families  are  nearly  allied;  at^ 
Ihe  Earls  of  Northumberland,  Bedford,  Salisbarj,  Deronshlre;  tho 
Lords  Darcy,  Sandys,  Fairfax  of  ImoUeth,  Mac  Dondl,  and  many 
other  ancient  and  honourable  families  are  descended. 

This  great  Dnke  of  Norfolk,  whose  trial  you  hare  read,  first 
married  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Fitz^Uen  &irl  of  Anmdel,  by 
whom  he  had  PMlip,  who  was  poisoned  in  the  tower ;  the  duke^a 
-eecond  marriage  was  to  the  ,  daughter  and  heir  of  the  Lord  Aud. 
ley,  by  whom  he  had  Thomas  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  the  Lord  WiU 
liam  Howard  of  Naworth,  who  was  long  detained  a  prisoner  in 
tfM  tower,  after  the  death  of  the  duke.    The  duke's  thin!  marriago 
was  to  the  widow  of  the  Lord  Dacres  of  the  north,  who,  by  the 
said  Lord  Dscres,  had  two  daiurhters,  Anne  and  Elisabeth,  to  whom 
the  duke  married  his  two  sons,  Philip  and  the  Lord  William  Howard. 
Thomas,  the  great  lord  marshal  (who  is  nerer  to  be  mentioned  with* 
out  the  memory  of  his  honour)  was  the  son  of  Philip  Earl  of  Arundel, 
and  Anne,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Lord  Dscres ;  which  Thomas 
married  the  Lady  Alathea  Talbot,  daughter  and  heir  to  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  by  whom  he  had  Henry  Lord  Matrevers,  and  WilHam 
Viscount  Stafford ;  which  Henry  married  the  liady  Elisabeth  Stuart, 
daughter  to  the  duke  of  Lenox,  and  the  Lord  Viscount  Stafibrd 
married  the  daughter  and  heir  of  the  Lord  Baron  Stafford.    This 
Henry,  afterwaHs  Earl  of  Arundel,  left  eight  sons  and  two  daagh. 
ters ;  Thomas,  who  died  at  Padua,  and  was  restored  to  the  Duke- 
dom;  Henry,  last  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  Philip  lord  cardinal ;  Charles, 
a  person  of  much  honour  and  integrity;  Edward.  Francis,  Bernard, 
and  Esroa.     Henry,  who  after  the  decease  of  Thomas  was  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  married  the  Lady  Anne  Somerset,  eldest  daughter  to  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  and  sister  to  the  present  Duke  of  Beaufort^ 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Henr}',  'the  present  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
who  married  the  Lady  Mary  Mordaunt,  daughter  to  the  Earl  of 
Peterborough;  and  the  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  who  married  the 
daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  George  Saril,  of  the  family  of  the  Marquis 
of  Halifax,  by  whom  he  hath  issue:  also  the  said  duke  had  two 
daughters,  the  eldest  married  to  the  Duke  of  Gordon  of  Huntley, 
the  youngest  to  the  Marquis  of  Waperiso.     Charles,  the  fourth  son, 
married  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  and  coheir  of  George  Tatershall, 
of  Hinshamsteed  in  the  county  of  Berkshire,  Esquire,  a  lady  of 
great  rirtue  and  extraordinary  parts,  of  an  ancient  and  honourable 
frmily  (which  came  into  England  wiUi  the  Saxons,  and  long  retained 
the  title  of  baron,  as  is  recorded  by  many  authors)  by  whom  he  hath 
a  hopeful  son,  named  Henfy  Charles  Howard ;  Bernard  married  to 
Catharine,  the  younger  daughter  of  the  said  Greorge  Tatershall, 
Esquire,  who  hath  also  issue  one  son,  named  Bernard,  and  three 
daughters.    The  Lady  Elisabeth  Teresa,  the  youngest  sister  of  the 
last  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  married  to  Alexander  Mac  Donell,  eldest 
son  to  Sir  James  Mac  Donell,  hart,  and  nephew  to  the  late  Marquia 
of  Antrim,  by  trhom  she  ha4  one  son,  named  Rvidal  Mac  Donell^ 
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the  was  afterwards  married  to  Bartholomew  Russel,  Esqnire,  of 
Seaton  in  the  coanty  of  Dablio,  of  the  family  of  the  Earls  of  Bedford. 

The  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  afterwards  Earl  of  Suffolk,  second 
son  to  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  so  unfortanately  lost  his  life 
for  espousing  the  interest  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  married  the  dangfa. 
ter  and  heir  of  Sir  Philip  Tenevit;  whose  eldest  son  was  married  to 
the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Dunbar ;  his  eldest  daughter  to  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  the  second  to  the  Earl  of  Banbury,  and  the  third  to 
4be  Earl  of  Somerset:  the  eldest  had  many  sons  and  daughters ;» the 
Earl  of  Berkriiire,  being  the  second,  married  the  daughter  of  Cecil 
Earl  of  Salisbury ;  the  third,  being  Sir  Robert  Howard  of  Clun, 
married  the  daughter  of  Nevil  Lord  Abergavenny.  The  fourth,  who 
was  created  Lord  Howard  of  Escrick,  married  the  daughter  of  the 
Lord  Butler. .  One  of  the  daughters  of  the  said  Earl  of  Suffolk  wai 
married  to  Percy  Earl  of  Northumberland ;  another  to  Boyle  Earl 
of  Orrery;  one  to  Yiiliers,  and  another  to  Walsingham;  all  of 
which  had  issue. 

-  But  to  return  to  Philip,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Lord  William  How. 
ard  of  Naworth,  who  married  into  the  family  of  the  Carols,  by 
whom  he  left  one  son  called  William,  who  married  the  daughter  of 
the  Lord  Erers,  by  whom  he  had  sons  and  daughters ;  Charles  the 
eldest  son,  late  Earl  of  Carlisle,  having  married  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Lord  Escrick  Howard,  by  whom  he  had  Edward,  the  present 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  who  married  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  WiUkm 
Udal,  by  whom  he  hath  a  hopeful  offspring.  Also  two  daoghters^ 
one  married  to  the  Lord  Preston,  the  other  to  Sir  John  Fenwick. 
^r  Philip  Howard,  brother  to  the  late  Eirl.of  Carlisle,  married  the 
daughter  of  Sir  William.  Newton,  by  wbom  he  hath  one  son. 

Sir  Francis  Howard,  the  second  son  of  the  Lord  William  Howard, 
married  Ae  iasua^ter  of  Sir  Henry  Widrington,  by  whom  he  had 
Wtv  ;  Francis,  his  eldest  son,  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Crerrard,  by  whom  he  had  two*  daughters ;  and  after  married  the 
daughter  of  John  Townly^  of  Townly,  Esquire,  by  whom  he  hath 
issue. 

William,  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Francis,  married  the  daughter 
of  George  Dawsou,  Esquire,  hath  issue  also :  Thomas,  the  second 
son,  having  taken  religious  orders.  His  eldest  son  Thomas  way  slain 
in  the  late'wars. 

Sir  Charles,  the  third  son  of  the  Lord  William,  married  also  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Widdrington,  by  whom  he  had  heirs;  William, 
the  eldest  son,  being  married  to  the  daughter  and  heir  of  George 
Cunningham,  Esquire,  by  whom  he  had  one  son  Charles,  who  mar. 
ried  the  daughter  of  John  Mear,  Esquire.  Dorothy,  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Charles  Howard,  married  William  Salone  of  Croxdale,  in  the 
county  of.  Durham,  and  hath  issue.    Another  daughter  was  religious. 

Colonel  Thomas  Howard,  the  fourth  son  of  the  Lord  William, 
who  so  eminently  served  his  king,  and  lost  his  life  in  that  service, 
married  Margaret,  daughter  to  Sir  William  Evers,  second  son  to  the 
Lord  Evers,  by  whom  he  had  one  son  named  Thomas,  and  six  dai^h. 
Ursi  Thomas. married  the  df^ugl^ter  ^d  heir  of  George  Heron,  of 
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Chip-Chace,  Eequire,  bjr  ivhom  he  hatii  three  daughteri.  Mar^^ 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Colonel  Thomas  Howard,  married  Ralph  fe« 
therstonhalghy  of  Stanhope,  in  the  countj  of  Durham,  of  an  ancient 
family  in  the  north;  Margaret  and  Antonia  were  religions ;  Catharine 
married  to  Nathaniel  Lacy,  of  Deeping,  in  Lincolnshire,  Esqnire, 
whose  family  were  formerly  Earls  of  Lincoln ;  and  after  married  to 
Edward  Lacy,  of  Brewry  Qutle,  in  the  county  of  limerick.  Esquire^ 
descended  from  the  Earls  of  Ulster,  in  Ireland.  Teresa,  the  young* 
esC  daughter  of  Colonel  Thomas  Howard,  was  married  to  Ralph 
Booth,  of  the  county  of  Durham,  Esquire,  of  an  ancient  family,  re* 
latod  to  the  Lord  Delamer,  bearmg  the  same  name  and  arms,  who 
hath  issue. 

Thus  hath  thb  illustricus  family  spread  itself  over  the  three  king* 
doms,  and  hath  acquired  so  much  glory  abroad,  that,  in  all  places 
w%re  nobility  is  known  and  understood,  the  name  of  Howard  is 
honoured.  Germany  clums  it  by  its  oripnal,  France  by  alliance^ 
and  Italy  by  respect ;  having  had  that  object  of  honour,  Thomas, 
the  great  lord  marshal  among  them,  whose  generous  and  noble  dis. 
position  planted  such  lasting  obligations  there,  that  even  in  these 
present  times  some  of  his  descendants  have  reaped  the  benefit  Coo* 
rage  has  been  so  essentially  due  to  thia  great  family,  that  nerer  any 
was  known  of  that  blood,  that  did  not  possess  an  excesslTe  shareof 
tiiat  Tirtue,  which  they  generally  employed  m  the  sendee  of  their 
prmce,  few  of  diem  hiuing  been  in  rebellion ;  and  it  is  wished  they 
may  never  sully  themseWes  with  so  black  a  crime,  and,  as  they  aro 
descended  from  princes,  so  thcj  may  unite  themseWes  in  a  true  obe« 
dienoe  to  their  soToreign,  which  is  the  best  defence  of  fayiilies ;  no« 
thing  being  so  fatal  as  faction  and  sedition,  which  haa  at  all  tunes 
proved  a  canker  to  consume  them. 

AND  PERFECT  ACCOUNT 

OF 

THE  EARL  OF  ARGYLE'S  LANDING 

IH  THE 

NORTH  OF  SCOTLAND: 

With  the  Particulars  of  that  whole  Transaction. 

London,  Printed,  and  are  to  be  sold  by  Randal  Taylor,  near  Sta* 
tionersJIall,  1585,    Folio,  eontainli4;  two  pages. 

!9UCH  are  the  restless  practicea  of  those  disturbera  of  goTemmenlir 
the  IhnatidLB,  and  their  adherents^  that,  notwithstanding  his  majesty 'a 
iBpe|it»d  iMtiinoea  of  pardon  am  indttlfeniae^  yet  titey  centtauaUy 
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•acleftiroar  to  raise  commotions  and  distttrtNinces,  though  to  ihefr 
meTitable  destruction,  of  which,  in  a  late  account  from  Scotland,  wo 
shall  particularly  inform  the  r^er. 

That  by  the  last  post  we  hare  adyice,  that  three  ships  of  war, 
though  but  of  small  force,  were  discorered  from  off  the  island  of 
Orcades,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  touched  at  a  bay,  and  put 
two  spies  a-shore,  to  di scorer  the  posture  the  country  was  in,  and 
irhether  it  was  conrenient  to  make  a  descent ;  but  the  Tigllancy  of 
the  gOYemor  was  such,  >that  the  said  persons  were  seized  and  secured^ 
who  not  returning  at  the  time  appointed  to  their  ships,  those  on 
board  found  themseWes  discovered,  and  thereupon  thought  it  not  con* 
Tenient  to  land  any  men  there,  but  steered  their  coarse  farther  north, 
wards ;  and,  approaching  to  another  island  of  the  Orcades,  they 
landed  forty  men  in  their  sloops,  and,  surprising  a  small  Tillage, 
adzed  upon,  and  carried  away  four  of  the  chief  inhabitants,  and 
brought  them  to  their  ships,  and  then  returned  to  the  Island,  which 
liad  teken  two  of  their  men,  sending  word  to  the  goTernor,  that, 
.unless  they  would  restore  tiiem  the  said  two  men,  they  would  hang 
those  they  had  taken  at  the  yard-arm,  and  all  others  they  should 
hereafter  seize,  but  were  wisely  and  raliantly  answered,  that  tho 
said  gOTernor  feared  them  not;  that,  in  case  they  offered  any  violence 
to  the  said  persons,  the  like  should  be  returned  upon  the  Earl  of 
Argyle's  lady,  brother,  and  relations :  and,  as  for  the  two  persons 
taken,  he  would .  not  restore  them,  but  send  them  forward  to  Edtn. 
burgh,  there  iq  be  tried  and  punished  according  to  their  demerit. 
They  are  now  brought  up  before  the  council,  and  examined,  and 

^ Spence,  one  of  them,  is  found  to  be  a  hardmied  sinner,  one  who 

iiad  alroady  undergone  the  torture  of  the  boot,  and  has  formerly 

Jiad  the  benefit  of  his  majesty's  most  gracious  pardon.    They  are 

tent  prisoners  to  the  Tolbooth,  and  will  suddenly  be  tried  before 

4he  lords  of  jthe  justiciary,  if  the  parliament  do  not  take  cognisance 

hereof  themseires ;  and  die  council  forthwith  ordered  the  appre. 

bending  the  earl's  lady,  brother,  and  other  relations,  by  way  of  rel 

pitsal,  they  having  certain  knowledge  that  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  wit|i 

other  fugitive  traitors,  in  tlie  late  horrid  conspiracy  against  the  kii^g 

and  government,  were  a.board.   But,  God  be  praised,  their  pre« 

sent  designs  are  prevented,  and  the  whole  kingdom  put  into  such  a 

postnre  of  defence,  that  they  need  not  fear  the  malice  of  their 

enemies;  and  it  is  hoped  by  this  time  some  of  his  majesty's  frigates, 

who  went  in  pursuit  of  them,  have  reached  them,  though  they  have 

iaken  a  contrary  coarse,  and  sailed  towards  the  north  of  Ireland ; 

but  that  kingdom  also  is  in  a  like  posture  of  defence,  timt  tliey  are 

not  able  to  make  any  descent  there,  they  being  so  insignificant 

in  number  and  strength,  unless  they  are  infatuated  with  the  frantiek 

IK>tioii  of  the  filth  monarchy  men  in  England,  that  <  one  of  them  would 

chaco  a  hundred,  and  a  hundred  a  thousand'.    They  displayed  s  blue 

flag,  wiA  this  inscription,  Pro  Deo  ^  PtOriOj  pretending  for  €rod 

and  their  oonntry ;  like  tiie  rebels,  in  the  late  times,  that  fought  for 

king  and  {Ntrliament,  when  their  design  was  to  destroy  both.    This 

fieing  a  true  aoeouni  of  the  vbolt  tnmsaction^  trUdi  I  thought  good 
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to  fmblidr,  to  {Mnerent  the  many  fklse  reports  about  the  same,  and 
to  defeat  the  expectation  of  the  malicious,  who  cry  up  their  number^ 
to  be  many  thousands,  when  they  do  not  make  up  an  hundred. 


at 


LETTER  WRITTEN  TO  De.  BURNET,* 

GITING   AN    ACCOUNT  OF 

CARDINAL  POOL'S  SECRET  POWERS ; 

From  which  it  appears,  that  it  was  nerer  intended  to  confirm  the 
Alienation  that  was  made  of  the  Abbey-lands.  To  which  are 
added  two  Breyes  that  Cardinal  Pool  brought  orer,  and  somo 
other  of  his  Letters,  that  were  nerer  before  printed.  London^ 
printed  for  Bichard  Baldwin,  in  the  01d.Bailey  Comer,  on  Ludgato 
Hill,  1685.    Quarto,  containing  forty  pag/es* 

r 

SIR, 

JL  HaTe  Mien  on  a  register  of  Cardinal  PooP's  letter^,  whicft 
carries  in  it  all  the  characters  of  sincerity  possible;  The  hadd  and 
the  abbreriatures  shew  that  it  was  written  at  that  time.  It  containfl 
not  only  the  two  breres  that  I  send  along  wi&  this,  but  two  other 
breres,  besides  sereral  letters  that  passed  between  Cardinal  Pool  and 
the  Bishop  of  Arras,  that  was  afterwards  the  famous  Cardinal  Gram 
rel;  and  others,  that  passed  between  Pool  and  the  Cardinal  de  Monte^, 
and  Cardinal  Morone,  and  Soto,  the  emperor's  confessor.  There 
are  also  in  it  some  of  Pool's  letters  to  the  pope,  and  to  Philip,  then 
king  of  England;  and  of  these  I  hare  sent  yott  two-,  the  one  is  to 
the  pope,  and  tiie  other  is  to  Philip :  But  widi  these  I  shall  give  jotL 
a  large  account  of  some  reflexions  that  I  hare  made  on  these  papers^ 
since  I  hear  that  you  desire  I  would  suggest  to  you  all  that  occurs 
to  me  upon  diis  occasion. 

You  hare  given  the  world  a  rery  particular  account,  in  your  fais^ 
tory  of  the  reformation,  of  the  difficulties  that  were  made  concemmg 
the  church^lands^  In  the  beginning  of  Queen  Mary's  reign ;  and  of 
the  act  of  parliament  that  passed  in  her  reign,  confirming  the  allena^^ 
tion  of  them,  that  was  made  by  Ring  Henry  the  eighth ;  and  of  the 
ratification  of  it  made  by  Cardinsrl  Pool,  who  was  the  pipe's  legat^ 
and  was  believed  to  hare  full  powers  for  all  he  did. 

Ton  have  observed  there  were  two  clauses  in  that  very  act  of  par* 
Iteraent,  that  shew  there  was  then  a  design  formed  to  recover  all  the 
abbey.lands.  The  one  is  a  charge  given  by  Pool,  to  all  people  that 
had  die  goods  of  the  church  in  their  hands,  to  consider  the  judg* 

•  vide  Uic  sosili  Aiticle«  Ib  Oie  GMdosoc  ef  TtaDpUcti^  iatbr  Bukitfi  libnqr* 
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nents  of  God  that  fell  on  Belshazsar^  foir  pfofitning  tii6  holy  tessels, 
creii  though  they  had  not  been  taken  away  by  hkuself,  but  by  big 
fither :  VHiich  set  the  matter  heary  upon  the  consciences  of  those 
that  enjoyed  these  lands.  The  other  was  the  repeal  of  the  statute  of 
Mortmain,  for  twenty  years ;  for,  since  that  statute  was  a  restraint 
upon  the  profuse  endowments  of  chufches,  the  suspenSfeglfe  for 
so  long  a  time  gare  the  monks  scope  and  elbow-room ;'  and  it  is  not 
nnlikely,  that,  witliin  the  time  limited  of  twenty  years,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  work  would  have  been  done :  for  superstition  works  rio^ 
lently,  especially  upon  dying  men,'  when  they  can  hdid  their  lands 
■o  longer  themseWes ;  and  so  it  is  roost  likely,  that,  if  a  priest  came 
to  tell  tliem  frightful  stories  of  purgatory,  and  did  aggravate  the 
hetnousness  of  sacrilege,  they  would  easily  be  wrought  upon  to  take^ 
care  of  themseWes  in  the  next  world,  and  leave  their  children  to  their 
iiiifts  in  this. 

Bat  I  go  now  to  give  you  some  account  of  the  papers  that  accom. 
pany  this  letter. 

The  first  is  the  brere  that  contains  the  powers  that  were  given  U^ 
Cardinal  Pool,  besides  those  general  powers  or  bulls  that  were  given 
him  as  legate.  This  bears  date,  the  e^hth  of  March,  15M,  and  so 
probably  it  was  an  enlargement  of  the  powers  that  were,  as  it  isf 
Kkely,  grants  him  at  his  first  dispatch  from  Rome ;  and  therefore 
these  carry  in  them,  very  probably,  more  grace  and  &vour  than  was 
intended  or  allowed  at  first:  for  Pool  had  left  Rome,  the  November 
before  this,  and  no  doubt  he  carried  some  powers  with  him ;  but^' 
upon  the  remonstrances  tliat  were  made  by  the  emperor,  as 
well  as  from  England,  it  seems  those  were  procured  that  I  now  send 
yon. 

The  most  uneasy  part  of  this  whole  matter  was  that  which  related 
to  die  churclulands ;  for  it  is  delivered  in  the  canon  law,  that  the  pope 
cannot  alienate  lands  belonging  to  the  church,  in  any  manner,  or  for 
any  necessity  whatsoever.  And  by  the  same  canon,  which  was  de. 
creed  by  Pope  Symmachus,  and  aRoman  synod,  about  the  year  600^ 
the  giver  and  seller  of  churclulands,  as  well  as  the  possessor,  is  to  be 
degraded  and  anathematised;  and  any  church^jnan  whatsoever  may 
oppiosesach  alienations,  and,  these  notwithstanding,  may  recover  tlM 
luid  so  alienated. 

Hie  pope,  acording  to  this  decree,  could  not  confirm  the  aliena^ 
tiona  timt  had  been  made  by  King  Henry;  and,  if  lie  did  confirm 
ttem,  tile  act  must  he  null  in  law,  and  could  be  no  prqudice  to  the 
present  incumbent,  or  his  successor,  to  claim  his  right  Therefore, 
pUTsnant  to  this,  the  powers  given  to  Pool  autiiorise  him  only  to  in« 
dennify  and  dischai^  the  possessors  of  the  churclulands,  for  the 
goods  that  they  had  embezzled,  and  for  the  rents  that  they  had  re. 
cmed;  for  it  mns  in  these  words  (which  I  have  marked  In  the 
breve  itself,  that  you  may  readily  turn  to  it)  ^  And  to  agree  and 
^  traniaet  with  tiie  possessors  of  the  goods  of  the  church,  for  the  rents 
^  which  they  have  unlawfully  received,  and  for  the  moveable  goods 
^  wMch  they  have  cpnanmed;  and.  for  freeing  and  dischaiging  them 
^  for.  them,  they  restoring  first  (if  that  shall  seem  expedient  to 
<  jron)  the  hndii  ttemselves,  ^t  an  unduly  detained  by  them.* 
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By  these  powers  it  Is  pllhiii,  thM  the  pope  only  forgpive  trhat  i^U4 
past,  but  stood  to  the  right  of  the  church,  as  to  the  restkutioii  o^ 
the  lands  themselves:  and  that  dause^if  that  shall  seem  to  yon  e&tf 
pedient)  belongs  only  to  the  order  and  point  of  titne,  so  that  the 
discharging  what  was  past  might  have  been  done  by  Cardinal  Poq4. 
before  or  after  restitntion,  as  he  pleased :  bat  restitntion  was  still 
to  be  made ;  and  he  had,  by  these  powers,  no  authority  to  confirub 
the  alienations  that  had  be«s  nmde  by  King  Heniy  the  Eighth,  for 
the  time  to  come* 

But  these  lunitations  were  so  distasteful,  both  in  England  aadf 
the  emperor's  court,  that  Pool  found  it  necessaiy  to  send  his  seerotf 
tary  Ormanet  to  Rome,  for  new  instructions,  and  fuller  poWers:  h# 
addressed  him  to  Cardinal  de  Monte  for  procuring  them.  Ormadet 
was  dbpatched  from  Rome,  in  the  end  of  June,  1664,  and  came  to 
Pool  in  the  end  of  July,  as  appears  by  the  date  of  Pool's  lettens 
to  the  Cardinal  de  Monte,  which  is  the  twentyoiinth  of  July,  upon 
the  receipt  of  the  two  breves  that  Ormanet  brought  him,  bearing 
date  the  tw«Bty*sbitk  and  tw^iity«eighth  of  June. 

The  first  of  these  is  <mly  matter  of  form,  impoweriug  hita  to  net 
a»  a  legate,  either  about  the  emperor  Or  the  Ring  Of  Fnincey  in  a^ 
ample  manner  as  former  legates  had  done.  The  second  relates  aH 
most  wholly  to  the  business  of  abbey«huids  ^  in  it  the  pope  seti^ 
forth,  that  wheieis  he  had  formerly  impowered  him  to  transact  wHk 
the  possessors  of  chiirch«lands,  and  io  discbarge  them  fot  the  renttf 
unjustly  received,  or  the  moveable  goods  that  were  consumed  hy 
them ;  yet,  since  the  perfecting  of  the  reduction  of  England  would 
become  so  mach  the  easier,  as  the  pope  gave  the  greater  hopes  of 
gentleness  and  favour  in  that  matter,  he  therefore,  itiot  being  willing 
to  let  any  wotldly  respects  lie  in  the  wsTjr  of  so  great  a  work^  as  was 
the  recovery  of  so  many  souls,  and  in  imitation  of  the  lender^hearledl 
father,  tbat  went  out  to  meet  the  prodig^  child,  impowers  the  cardie 
nal,  according  to  the  trust  and  confidence  he  had  in  him,  to  transact 
and  agree  widi  such  of  the  possessors  of  them,  by  the  pope's  aaUio^ 
rity,  fot  whom  the  queen  should  interoede,  and  to  dispense  With  them 
for  enjoying  thtm  in  all  time  coming.  But  the  salvo,  that  eomee  tat 
the  end,  seems  to  take  all  this  off;  for  he  reserves  aU  to  the  pope'i^ 
confirmation  and  good  pleasure,  in  all  those  things  that  we«e  of  Sfewhl 
important,  thtft  &t  holy  see  ought  first  to  be  coiiauUed  by  Pooh 

By  these  powcfrs,  all  that  Pool  c^udddio  was  only  provisional,  anA 
C0uld  not  bifid  the  pope ;  so  that  he  might  diadaim  and  disown  hiasi^ 
when  he  pleased  r  aitd  the  agreements,  tibat  he  made  afterwards  vritl^ 
the  parltfiineBt,  wereof  no  force,  till  they  vrere  confirmed  by  tbepopo. 
And  as  the  pope  ths(t  succeeded  Julias  the  Third,  whO>  grimted  thes» 
breves  (but  died  b^ore  the  execiution  of  them  was  bvooght  to  bim  for 
his  confirmation)  wojold  tiever  cctefirm  them ;  so  this  whole  transae^ 
tion  was  a  publick  cheat  put  on  the  nation^  or  at  least  on  the  possesM 
sots  of  tiio  abbey^knds;  aor  did  it  grant  thens  either  a  good  titiB  iaf 
kw  (I  mean  the  eaaon  Uw)  or  gire  any  security  to  thrfrconatfawosBy 
in  enjoying  Hkmt  whiehy  aooonttag.  tm  the  docddoe  of  the  siinMl^  of 
Jftomo)  is-  pMfr  soifileiprr 
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And  therefore  I  cannot  imagine  how  those  of  that  church  can  qniet 
iheir  consciences  in  the  possession  of  those  lands.  It  is  plain,  bj  the 
progress  of  this  matter,  that  the  court  of  Rome  never  intended  to  con. 
iirm  the  abbey  .lands ;  for  all  that  ^as  done  by  Pool  was  only  an  arti- 
fice to  still  men's  fears,  and  to  lay  the  clamour,  which  the  apprehen. 
sionof  the  return  of  popery  was  raising,  that  so  it  might  once  enter 
with  the  le&s  opposition  ;  and  then  it  could  be  easy  to  carry  all  lesser 
ibatters,  when  the  great  point  was  once  gathed,  as  the  saddle  goes  into 
the  bargain  for  the  horse;  And  indeed  though  a  poor  heretick  may 
hope  for  mercy,  notwithstanding  his  abbey.lands,  because  it  may  be 
supposed  to  be  a  sin  of  ignorance  in  him,  so  that  he  possesses  them 
with  a  good  conscience,  and  is  that  which  the  law  calls  <  bome  Jidet 
possessor;  yet  I  see  no  remedy  for  such  as  go  over  to  the  church  of 
Rome ;  for,  if  there  is  a  sin  in  the  world  that  is  condemned  by  that 
church,  it  is  sacrilege ;  so  that  they  must  be  malwfidei  posse^sores^ 
that  continue  in  it,  after  the  enlightening  which  that  church  offers 
them. 

A  man  may  as  well  be  a  papist^  and  not  believe  transubstantiation,^ 

nor  worship  the  host,  is  be  one,  and  still  enjoy  his  church.lands. 

Nor  can  any  confessol*,  that  understands  the  principles  of  his  own 

religion,  give  absolution  to  such  as  are  involved  in  that  guilt,  without 

restitution :  so  that  it  is  a  vain  thing  to  talk  of  securing  men  in  the 

possession  of  those  lands,  if  popery  should  ever  prevail :  for,  though 

the  court  of  Rome  would,  to  facilitate  our  reconciliation,  offer  some 

deceitful  confirmation,  as. was  done  by  Cardinal  Pool,  yet  no  man^ 

after  he  went  over  to  that  church,  could  suffer  himself  to  enjoy  them: 

every  fit  of  Sickness,  or  cross  accident,  would,  by  tlie  priest's  rh^to^ 

rick,  l<x>k  like  the  beginning  of  the  curse  that  fell  on  Ananias  and 

Sapphira^    Thfe  terrible  imprecations,  that  are  in  the  endowments  of 

monasteries^  would  he  always  tingling  in  his  ears;  and,  if  absolution 

were  denied,  especially  in  the  hour  of  death,  what  haste  would  tht 

poor  man  make  to  get  rU  of  that  weight  which  must  sink  him  into 

Kell?  For,  as  he  must  not  hope  for  such  good  quarters  as  purgatory, 

so,  if  he  happened  to  go  thither,  he  would  be  so  scurvily  used  by  the 

poor  souls,  which  have  been  kept  frying  there,  for  want  of  the  masses 

which  would  have  been  said  for  them  in  the  abbey.church,  if  he  had 

not  with.held  the  rents,  that  he  would  find  so  little  difference  bcu 

tween  that  and  hell^  that  even  there  he  might  be  tempted  to  turn 

Protestant  again,  and  believe  that  purgatory  was  no  better  than  belli 

If  any  will  object,  that,  at  least,  Cardinal  Fool's  settlement  secures 

tiiem  till  it  is  annulled  at  Rome :  To  this,  as  these  papers  will  of. 

fer  an  answer^  since  his  settlement  was  to  have  no  force,  till  it  was 

confirmed  by  the  apostolick  see,  which  was  never  yet  done:    so  if 

our  English  Papists  go  into  the  opinion  that  is  now  generally  received 

and  asserted  in  France,  that  the  pope's  power  is  limited  by  the  ca. 

Mons,  and  subject  to  the  church;  then  the  confirmation  given  by  car- 

dsDSil  Pool  is  null  of  itself,  though  it  liad  been  granted  exactly  accorda 

log  to  the  letter  of  his  instructions ;  since  there  has  been,  in  several 

ageaof  the  church,  so  vast  a  number  of  canons  made  against  the  a)ie« 

nations  of  church  lands,  that,  if  thoy  were  all  laid  together^   thej 

▼oim  IX.  L 
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would  make  a  big  book;  for,  in  the  ag^  of  soperstittOn,  as  th^ 
charclumen  were  mightily  set  on  inriching  the  church,  so  they  made 
sure  work,  and  took  special  care  that  noting  should  be  torn  from  it, 
that  was  cmce  consecrated. 

But  I  return  from  this  digression,  to  give  you  some  account  of  the 
other  letters,  that  are  in  my  register.  There  is  a  letter  of  Cardinal 
Morone's  to  Pool,  of  the  thirteenth  of  July,  sent  also  by  Ormanet,  in 
which  he  tells  him :  that  though  the  emperor  had  writ  very  extrava. 
gantly  of  him  to  the  pope ;  yet  the  pope  said,  he  was  sure  there  was 
no  just  occasion  given  for  it.  And  whereas  the  emperor  pressed 
that  Pool  might  be  recalled ;  the  pope  continued  firm  in  his  resolu. 
tion,  not  to  consent  to  so  dishonourable  a  tiling.  He  adds,  that  the 
pope  was  not  yet  determined  in  the  business  of  the  church.lands,but 
had  spoken  very  often  very  variously  concerning  that  matter.  After 
this,  there  follows  another  breve  of  the  tenth  of  July,  by  which  the 
pope,  upon  the  consideration  of  the  prince  of  Spain's  being  married 
to  the  queen  of  Eilgland,  enlarges  Pool's  powers,  and  authorises  htas^ 
as  his  legate,  to  treat  with  him ;  But  this  is  merely  a  point  of  form. 

Pool  sent  Ormanet,  with  an  account  of  this  dispatch,  that  he  had 
received  from  Rome,  to  the  bishop  of  Arras,  to  be  presented  by  him 
to  the  emperor.  All  the  answer  that  he  could  procure,  as  appears 
by  Ormanet's  letter,  was,  that  the  emperor  had  no  news  from  £ng» 
limd  since  his  son's  marriage ;  but  that  he  would  send  an  express 
thither,  to  know  the  state  of  ai&tirs  there ;  which  he  thought  must  be 
done  first,  before  the  legate  could  go  over.  And  of  this  the  Bishop 
of  Arras  writ  to  Pool,  tiiree  days  after  Ormanet  came  to  him ;  his 
letter  bears  date  from  Bouchain,  the  third  of  August,  1 554. 

By  Ormanet's  letter  it  appears,  that  these  last  powers  gave  the  em« 
peror  ^U  satisfaction,  and  were  not  at  ail  excepted  against ;  onljr 
Granvel  made  some  difficulty  in  one  point,  Whether  4he  settlement 
<»f  the  churdulands  should  be  granted  as  a  grace  of  the  pope's,  by  the 
cardinal's  hands,  immediately  to  the  possessors ;  or  should  be  grant, 
ed  to  Philip  and  Mary,  and  by  their  means  to  the  possessors  ?  For  it 
seems,  it  was  thought  a  surer  way  to  engage  the  crown,  to  maintain 
what  was  done,  if  tlie  pope  were  engaged  for  it  to  the  crown,  with 
which  he  would  not  venture  so  easily  to  bnsak,  as  he  might  perhaps 
do  with  the  possessors  themselves.  But  Ormanet  gave  him  full  sa. 
tisfaction  in  that  matter ;  for  the  manner  of  settling,  it  being  referred 
wiiolly  to  the  cardinal  by  his  powers,  he  promittd,  that  he  would 
order  it  in  the  way,  that  should  give  the  nation  most  content. 

The  emperor's  delays  became  very  uneasy  to  Cardinal  Pool,  vpou 
whkh  he  wrote  to  Soto,  that  was  the  emperor's  confessor,  the  twelfth 
of  August,  and  desired  to  speak  vrith  him.  By  the  place,  from- 
whence  the  cardinal  dates  most  of  these  letters,  it  appears  he  was  then 
in  a  monastery,  called  Diligam,  near  Brussels.  I  will  notdetermuie 
whether  it  may  not  be  a  mistake,  tMK  passes  so  generally,  that  no 
wonder  you  have  gone  into  it,  tha^he  was  stopped  at  I)illing,  a 
town  upon  the  Danube,  by  the  emperor's  orders,  which  might  hare 
been  founded  on  his  being  lodged  in  this  monastery;  for  as  he  datea- 
of  his  letters,  from  Diligam|  and  others  from  Brussels;  so  b» 
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dates  one  from  Dtligam  abbey,  near  Brussels.    Bat  this  is  not  of  any 
great  importance. 

After  some  letters  of  no  great  consequence  there  comes  a  long  on^ 
writ  by  Pool,  to  the  pope,  bearing  date  from  Brussels,  October  the 
thirteenth,  1554.  Mrhich  I  send  you.  In  it.  Pool  gives  him  an  aci 
count  of  the  first  conference,  that  he  had  with  the  emperor,  on  this 
sabject.  He  told  the  emperor,  that  though,  as  to  matters  of  faith, 
the  pope  could  slaeiken  nothing,  nor  she^r  any  manner  of  indulgence  $ 
yet,  in  the  matter  of  the  church.lands;  in  which  the  pope  was  more 
at  liberty,  he  was  resoWed  to  be  gentle  and  indulgent :  and,  as  to 
all  the  pains  and  censures,  that  the  possessors  hdd  incurred^  dnd  the ' 
rents  that  they  enjoyed,  ivhich  were  points  of  great  importance,  he 
was  resoWed  to  nse  all  sorts  of  indulgence,  towards  tlietn,  and  to 
forgive  all.  Nor  had  he  any  design  of  ap{)lying  any  part  of  these 
goods,  either  to  himself,  or  to  the  apostolick  see,  of  which  some 
were  afraid;  though  he  ihight  pretend  good  reason  for  it,  considering  ^ 
the  Josses,  that  tiiat  see  had  sustained,  by  reason  df  the  schism ;  but 
he  would  gire  up  all  that  to  the  service  of  God,  and  the  good  of  the  . 
kingdom.  And  such  regard  had  thb  pope  td  the  King  and  Queeil 
of  England,  that  he  was  resolved  to  grant,  lipdii  their  intercession, 
Ifhatsoever  should  be  thought  convenient,  to  such  pei'sons^  as  they . 
should  think  worth  gratifying,  or  were  capable  to  assist  in  the  dea 
sign*  of  settling  the  religion.  To  all  this^  tlie  emperor  answered  with 
a  new  delay:  he  was  expecting  to  hear  very  suddenly  from  England ; 
and  It  was  necessary  to  have  that  dlfTiculty  concerning  the  church 
lands  first  cleared,  which,  by  his  own  experience  ill  Germany,  he 
concluded  to  be  the  chief  obstacle.  For,  as  to  the  doctrine,  he  dicl 
hot  believe,  they  stuck  at  that ;  and  he  thought  that  they  believed 
neither  the  one  tior  the  other  persuasion,  and  therefore  they  Vould 
not  be  much  concerned  in  such  points :  yet,  since  these  goods  were 
dedicated  to  God,  H  wa^  not  fit  to  grant  every  thing  to  those  that 
held  them  ;  and  therefore,  though  Pool  had  told  htm,  how  far  his 
powers  extended,  yet  it  was  ndt  fit,  that  it  should  be  generally 
known.  But,  as  the  emperor  was  putting  in  new  delays.  Pool 
pressed  him  vehemently ^  that  the  matter  might,  at  last,  be  brought 
to  a  GoncliiSion.  The  etnperor  told  him,  that  great  regard  must  be 
had  to  the  ill  dispositions  of  the  parties  concerned ;  since  the  aver, 
sion,  that  the  English  nation  had  to  the  very  name  of  obedience  to 
ti)6  church,  or  to  a  red  hat,  or  a  religious  habit,  was  so  universal, 
that  his  son  had  been  advised  to  make  the  friars,  that  came  over 
from  Spain  with  him,  change  their  habits :  but,  though  he  had  done 
it,  yet  the  danger  of  tumults  deserved  to  be  well  considered.  Pool 
Replied,  that,  if  he  must  stay  till  all  impediments  were  removed,  he 
must  never  go.  Those,  tliat  wer^  concerned  in  the  abbey  landa^ 
Would  still  endeavour  to  obstruct  his  cbming,  since,  by  that  means^ 
^ey  still  continued  in  possession  of  illl  that  they  had  got.  In  con. 
cldsion,  it  was  resolved,  that  Pool  should  stay  for  the  return  of  tha 
messenger,  that  tlie  emperor  had  sent  to  England. 

Two  things  appear  from  this  letter ;    one  is,  ihht  Cilffdinal  Pdol 
intended  only  to  grant  a  general  discharge  (o  aU  the  possessors  of  tha 
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abbey-lands,  for  what  was  past ;  but  resolved  to  give  no  grants  of 
them,  for  the  future,  except  only  to  such  as  should  merit  it,  and  for 
whom  the  queen  should  intercede,  and  whose  zeal,  iu  the  matter  of 
religion,  might  deserve  such  a  favour ;  and  it  seems,  that  even  the 
emperor  intended  no  more,  and  that  he  thought  that  this  should  be 
kept  a  great  secret.  The  other  is,  that  the  aversion  of  the  nation  to  . 
popery  was,  at  that  time,  very  high,  so  that  tumults  were  much  ap. 
prehended.  Yet  the  whole  work  was  brought  to  a  final  conclusion, 
within  two  months,  without  any  opposition,  or  the  least  tumult :  so 
inconsiderable  tre  popular  discontents,  in  opposition  to  a  govern, 
ment  well  established,  and  supported  by  strong  alliances. 

Pool,  being  wearied  out  with  these  continued  delays,  of  which  he , 
saw  no  end,  writ  a  long  and  high  flown,  or,  according  to  tho  stile  of 
this  age,  A  canting  letter  to  Philip,  then  King  of  England.  I  send  it 
likewise  to  you,  because  you  may  perhaps  desire  to  see  every  thing 
of  Pool's  writing,  for  whose  memory  you  have  expresscid  a  very 
particular  esteem.  He  tells  the  king,  that  he  had  been  knocking  at  the 
gates  of  that  court  now  a  year,  though  he  was  banished  his  country, 
because  he  would  not  consent,  that  she,  who  now  dwelt  in  it,  should 
be  shut  out  of  It ;  but,  in  his  person,  it  was  St.  Peter's  successor,  or 
rather  St.  Peter  himself,  that  knocked ;  and  so  he  runs  out  in  a 
long  and  laboured  allegory,  taken  from  St.  Peter's  being  delivered 
out  of  prison.  Acts  xii.  in  the  Herodian  persecution ;  and  coming  to 
Mary's  gate,  where  after  his  voice  was  known,  yet  he  was  held  long 
knocking,  though  Mary  was  not  sure,  that  it  was  he  himself,  Sec. 
Upon  all  which  he  runs  division,  like  a  man  that  had  practised  elo. 
qucnce  long,  and  had  allowed  himself  to  fly  high,  with  forced  rheto. 
rick.  And,  to .  say  the  truth,  this  way  of  enlarging  upon  an  al. 
legory,  from  some  part  of  scripture  story,  had  been  so  long  used,  and 
was  so  early  practised,  that  I. do  not  wonder  much  to  see  him  dress 
this  out  with  such  pomp,  and  so  many  words.  I  shall  be  very  glad, 
if  these  papers  give  you  any  considerable  light  in  those  matters ;  ia 
which  you  have  laboured  so  successfully :  I  am,  very  sincerely, 

Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

W.  C. 


Cardinal  TooVa  general  Powers  for  Reconciling  England  to  the 

Church  of  Rome, 

JULIUS  PAPA  IIL 

DILECTE  fill  noster,  salutem  8c  apostolicam  bcnedictionem  : 
Dudam,  cam  carissima  in  Christo  Filia  nostra  Maria,  Anglias.  tunc 
princeps  regina  declarata  fuisset,  8c  speraretur  regnum  Angliae, 
quod  saeva  regnum  tyrnnnide  ab  unione  sanctas  ecclesiae  catliolicas 
separatum  fuerat,  ad  ovile  gregis  Domini  &  ejusdem  ecclesiae  unionem, 
ipsa  Maria  primum  regnante,  redire  posse.  Nos  te,  praestanti 
▼Irtutoi  singuiari  piettiep  ac  multa  doctrina  insignem,  ad  eandeni. 
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reginam  &  unirersam  Angliae  regoum,  de  fratrum  nostro. 

rum  consilio  &  unanimi  consensu  nostrum  >  Apostolicas  sedis  le. 

gatnm  de  latere  destinayimus :  Tibique  inter  cstera,  omnes  &  sin. 

gulos  utriusque  sezus,  tarn  laicas  quam  ecclesiasticas,  seculares  & 

quorum^is  ordinum  regulares,  personas,  in  quibusTis  etiam  sacrfs 

ordinibus  constitutas,  cujuscunque  status,  gradus,  condition  is,   & 

qualitatis  existerent  ac  quacunque  ecclesiastica,  etiam  episcopali,  ar. 

chiepiscopali,   Sc   patriarchali  ;    aut  mundana,  etiam   marchionali, 

ducali ;  aut  regfa  dignitate  prefulgerent,  etiamsi  capitulum,  colie. 

gium,  uniTersitas,  sen  communitas  forent,  quarumcunque  haerestum, 

ant  noTanim  sectarum,  professores,  aut  in  eis  culpabiles,  Tel  sus. 

pectas,  ac  credentes,  receptatpres,  &  fautores  eorum,  etiamsi  relapsae 

fcissent,  eorum  errorem  cognoscentes,  &  de  iliis  dojontes,  ac  ad 

prthodozam  fidem  recipi  huiniliter  postulantes,  cognitain  eis  rera 

&  non  ficta,  aut  simulata,  poenitentia,  ab  omnibus  8c  singulis  per  eos 

perpetratis  (hasreses,  &  ab  eadem  fide  apostasias,  blasphemias,  & 

alios  quoscunque  errores,  etiam  sub  generali  sermone  non  Tenientes 

sapieiitibas)  peccatis,  criminibus,  excessibus,  &  delictis,  nee   non 

eECommunicationum,  suspensionum,  interdictorum,   &   aliis  eccle. 

siasticiff,  ac  temporalibus  etiam  corporis  affllctivis,  &  capital ibus 

sententiis,  censuiris  &  pcenis  in  eos '  praemissorum  occasione,  a  jure 

rt\  ab  homine  latis,  Tel  promulgatis,  etiam  si  in  lis  viginti  &  plus  annis 

insorduissent,  &  eorum  absolntio  nobis  8c  divinae  sedi,  &  per  literas 

in  die  ccenae  Domini  legi  consuetas,  reservata  existerct,  in  utroque, 

coDScientias  videlicet,  8c  contentioso  foro,  plenarie  absolvendi,   8c 

liberaadi)  ac  aliorum  Christi  fidelium  consortio  aggregandi :  Nee  non 

-  cum  eis  super  irregularitate  per  eos  praemissorum  occasione,  etiam 

qala  sic  ligati,  missas  &  alia  divina  oflicia,  etiam  contra  ritus  &  ce. 

remonias  ab  ecclesia  eatenus  probatas,  &  usitatas,  celebrassent,  aut 

iliis  alias  se  miscnissent,  contracta;    nee  non  bigama  per  cosdem  ec. 

desiasticos,  seculares,  Tel  regulares,  vere  aut  flcte,  seu  aliis  quaiiter. 

cunque  incursa  (etiamsi  ex  eo  quod  clerici  in  sacris  constituti,  cum 

Tiduis  Tel  aliis  corruptis,  matrimonium  contraxissent  prastenderetur) 

rejectis  8c  expulsis  tamen  prius  uxoribus,  sic  de  facto  copulatis : 

Quodqne  bigamia  Sc  irregularitate  ac  aliis  praemissis  non  obstantibus, 

in  eorum  ordinibus,  dummodo  ante  eorum  lapsum  in  hsresln  hu. 

jusmodi,  rite  8c  legitime  promoti  vel  ordinati  fuissent,  etiam  in  altaris 

ministerio  ministrare,  ac  quaecunque  &  (jualitercunque  etiam  curata 

beueficia,  secularia  Tel  regularia  ut  prius,  dummodo  super  eis  alteri 

jus  quaeslturo  non  existeret,  retinere:    Et  non  promoti,  nd  omnes 

etiam  sacros  &  presbyteratus  ordines,  ab  eorum  ordinariis,  si  digni 

8c  idonei  reperti  fuissent,  promoyeri,  ac  beneficia  ecclesiastica,  si  its 

alias  canonice  cbnferenlur,  recipere  8c  retinere  Talerent,  dispensandi 

8c  indulgendi:   Ac  omnem  ihfamiae  8c  inhabilitatis   maculam  siTe 

-notam,  ex  praemissis  quomodolibet  insurgentem,  penltus  &  omnino 

abolendi ;    nee  non  ad  pristinos  hono/es,  dignitates,  famam,  8c  pa. 

triam,  8c   bona  etiam  confiseata,  in  pristinumque,  8c  eum,   in  quo 

ante  praemissa  quomodolibet  erant,    statum  restituendi,  reponendi, 

&  reintegrandi :    Ac  eis,  dummodo  corde  contriti,  eorum  errata  8c 

-^xcessos  -alictti  per  eos  eligendo  catfaolico  confessori,  sacramentalitei! 
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confiterentvir,  ac  pcenitentiam  salutarem  eis  per  ipsom  confessorem 
pFopterea  injangendasi  omnino  adimplerent,  omnem  puVlicam  coiu 
fctssionem,  abjurationem,  renunciatipnem,  &  poenitentiam  jure  de« 
]>itam,  arbitrio  suo  moderandi  yel  in  totum  remittendi.  Nee  noi\ 
communitateg  8c  universitates,  ac  singulares  personas  qnascnnque,  a 
quibusvis  illicitis  pactioDibas  &  conY^ntionibu^,  per  eos  cum  Do. 
miniq  aberrantibus,  s^u  In  eorum  favorem,  quompdolibet  initis,  & 
lis  praestitis  juramentis,  &  homc^Eiis,  illoruinque  omntum  observatiooe^ 
&  si  quern  eatenus  occasione  eorum  incurrissent  perjurii  reatum,  id 
etiam  absohendi,  &  juramenta  ipsa  reiaxiMidL  Ac  quoscunque  re. 
guiares  8c  religiosos,  etiam  in  hae resin  hujusmodi  ut  prasfertur  lap. 
,90.^ J  extra  eorum  regularia  loca  absqi;ie  dictae  sedis  liQentia  Tag^ntes^ 
ab  apostasias  reatu,  &  excommunicationis  aliisque  censurts  ac 
poenis  ecclesiasticis,  p^r  eps  piropterea  etiam  juxta  suonim  ordinuoi 
instituta  incursis,  pariter  absolvendi :  ac  cum  eis  ut  alicui  beneficio 
^ccle^iastico  curato,  de  illud  obtinentis  consensu,  etiam  in  habitu  cle. 
rici  secularis,  habitum  ^uum  regularem  sub  hpnesta  toga  pre^byteri 
spculari^  deferendo,  des^nrire,  &  extra  eadem  regular ia  loca  re. 
manere  llbere  8c  licite  possint  dispensed!*  Nee  non  qnibusTis  per. 
^nis,  etiam  eccle^iasticis,  ut  quadragesimalibus  8c  ^liis  anni  tempo, 
ribus  8c  diebus,  quibus  usus  ovorum  8c  carnium  est  de  jure  proJ 
hibitus,  butyro  8c  casep  &  aliis  lacticiniis,  ac  dlctis  ovis  &  carnibus, 
^e  utriusque  sen  alter  ius,  spiritual  is,  qui  catholicus  existeret,  medict 
^ODsilio,  aut  si  loco  rum  8c  perspnarum  qualitate  in^pecta,  ex  defectu 
piscium  aut  olei,  vel  indispositipne  personarum  earundem,  sen  alia 
^usa  legitima  id  tibi  faciendum  videretuT,  ut  tuo  arbitrio  uti  8^  yesci 
possit,  indulgendi  &  concedendL  Nee  non  per  te  in  pneterttis  dun. 
taxat  casibus,  aliquos  plericos  s^ulares,  tantum  presbyteros,  dia. 
cbnos,  aut  subdiaconos,'qui  matrimonium  cum  aliquibus'  virginibus,' 
Ypl  cprruptis  secularibus,  etiam  mulieribus,  de  facto  eatenus  con. 
traxissent,  considerata  aliqua  ip^prum  singulari  qualitate,  8c  cognita 
eorum  vera  ad  Christi  fidem  conyersione,  ac  aliis  circumstantiis,  ac 
ropdificationibus  tuo  tantum  arbitrio  adhibendisi  ex  quibus  alii^ 
pra^iertim  ck^rici^  ^n  sacrif  prdyiibus  huj|.usmodi  constitntis,  quibua 
non  licet  uxores  habere,  scandalum  omnino  non  generetur,  citra 
tamen  altaris  ac  alia  sacerdotum  ministeria,  8c  titulos  beneficiorum 
eeclesiasticorum,  .fi^  pmni  ipsorum  ordinum  exercitio  sublato,  ab 
excommunicationis  sententia,  8c  aliis  reatibus  propterea  incursis,  in. 
joncta  inde  eis  etiam  tuo  arbitrio  pccnitentla  salutari,  absolyendi  ac 
cum  eis  dummodo  alter  eorum  superstes  remaneret^  de  castero  sine 
spe  conjugii,  quod  inter  sp  matrimoniuipa  legitime  contraliere,  8c  in 
eo  postquam  contr^ctum  foret,  licite  renuinere  possent,  prolem  exinde 
-legitimam  decemendo,  misericorditer  disppnsandi :  Ac  qua^cunque 
beneficia  ecclesiastica,  tarn  s^cularia  quam  regularia,  8c  quse  per 
rectores  catholicps  possidebantur,  de  ipsorupi  tamen  rectorum  C4U 
tholicorum  consensu,  seu  absque  eorum  pnejudlcio,  cuicunque  alten 
beneficio  ecelesiastico  ob  ejus  fructus  tenuitatem,  aut  hospital! 
jam  erecto  vel  erigendo,  seu  studio  uniyersali  Tel  scholis  Uterariis, 
uniendi,  annectendi,  &  incprporandi,  aut  fructus,  reditus,  8c  pro.^ 
^entus,  seubono^i  (leneficiorum  diTidcudi,  separan^ii  &  dlsQ\em. 
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hMidi^  ac  ecnmi  sic  dirisoram,  sepaiBtornm,  &  dbmembratsoruni 
putem  aliiff  beneficiis  sen  homntelrbus,  Tel  studtis  ant  scholis,  seu 
pUs  «sibii8  rimilherarbitrio  too  perpetuo  appUcandi  &  appropriaii4L 
Je  eumpo89e9toritu9  btmorum  ecdeitasUcorum  (restittUis,  prius  si 
Ubi  expedire  videretur^  immoMibusper  eos  indMie  deteniis)  mper 
frucHlnu  mate  percejaiSy  ac  bonis  mobUiius  consumptis^  concordandt\ 
4*  irwutgendij  ac  eos  desuper  liberandi  Sf  quietandi :  Ac  quicquid 
eoncordiis  &  tnuisactkmibus  htfjiuinodl  pnyventret,  in  eccksia  cnjiis 
cssimt  bona,  yel  in  stadiomm  nmrersatinm,  ant  schokmim  hnjus* 
modi,  sen  alios  pioa  ustis  conTertendi,  omnBqtte  &  stngnla  alia,  in 
qvae  in  pnemissis  &  circa  ea  qnomodolibet  necessaria  &  opportmia 
esse  o^osceres,  fiiciendi,  dicendi,  gerendi,  &  exercendi :  Nee  non 
cathoKcos  loconim  ordinarios,  aut  alias  personas  Deum  timenles, 
ide  iBsignes,  k  literamm  scientia  praeditas,  ac  giwritate  monim 
eonspicuas,   8c  aetate  reneranda,  de  qnariim  probitate  &  circun* 
specdone  ac  olmritatis  Zelo  plena  fidocia  conspici  posset,  ad  prsB* 
missa  omnia,  cam  simili  Tel  linitata  potesiate  (absolutione  &  dis. 
pensatfone  clericoinm  circa  connnbia,  ac  unione  beneficiornni,  seo 
eoram  fractnum  &  bononim  separatione,  &  applicatione,  ac  con* 
cofdia  cnm  possessoribns  bononim  ecclesiasticorum  &  eomm  li. 
beratornra,  duntaxat  exceptis)  substitacDdi  &   aubdelegandi :    Ac 
diTersas  alias  fiicnhates  per  dirersas  alias  nostras  tarn  sab  plmnbo 
qmun  in  fonna  breyis  oonfectas  literas,  concessimus,  pront  in  illia 
plenins  continetnr.    Yerum  cum  tn  tiA  partes  Flandriae  ex  qnibns 
brerlssinia  ad  regnmn  transfretatio  enstit,  te  cootoleris,  ao  ex  certia, 
rationalibns  nobis  notis  cansiainibi  aliqnandin  subsistere  babeas,  ac  a 
nonnallis,  nimium  forsan  scmpulosis,  hsesitetvr,  an  tu  in  partibna 
bnjnsmodi  subsistens,  praedictis  ac  aliis  tibi  concessis  facultatibus  uti 
ac  in  eodem  regno  loconim  ordinarios,  aut  alias  personas  ni  prau 
uittiinr  qnaliiicatas,  quae  facultatibus  per  tejuxtadictarum  literamm 
continentiam  pro  tempore  concessis  utaotar,  alias  juxta  eamndnni 
Kterarum  tenorem  substitnere  &  delegare  possis :  Nos  cansam  tnm 
anbsistentiae  in  eisdem  partibus  approlxintes,  &  singnlarom  literamm 
praedlctarum  tenores,  praesentibus  pro  sufiicienter  expressis,  ac  de 
verbo  ad  Terbum  insertis,    babentes,    circamspectioni  tuae-   qaod 
quamdiu  in  eisdem  partibus  de  licentia  nostra  moram  traxens,  legatione 
taa  pnedicta  durante,  etiam  extra  ipsum  regnum  existens,  omiUbns  & 
dngolis  pnedictis  &  quibusvis  alits  tibi  concessis  &  quae  per  pneaentes 
^i  conceduntnr,  facuHatibtts,  etiam  erga  qnoscunque,  arcbiepisco* 
pos,  episcopos,  ac  abbates,  aliosqne,  ecclesiaram  tam  secnlarfaim 
quam  quoramris  ordinum  regnlarium,  nee  non  mooastiertoram  & 
alioram  regnlariiim  loconim  praslatos,  non  secus  ac  erga  alios  in* 
feriores  clericos,  nd  poasis,  necnon  erga  alias  peisonas  in  sinipBlls 
literis  pnedicds  quoris  modo  nominafas,  ad  te  pro  tempore  recur« 
rentes  Tel  mittentes,  etiam  circa  ordmes,  quos  nunquam  aut  male 
mseeperant,  &  munus  consecrationis  quod  iis  ab  aliis  episcc^is^Tel 
mrchiepiscopis  etkm  baeteticis  &  scbismalicis,.  aut  alias  mipus  rite  Sc 
Bon  serrata  forma  ecclesiae  consueta  impensum  fuit,  etiam  si^qrdines 
&  munus  bujusmodi  etiam  circa  altaris  minis^ertum  temere  executi^ 
f  int,  per  te  ipsum  Tel  alios,  ad  id  a  te  pro  tempore  deputatos,  libera 
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uti,  ac  in  eodem  regno  tot  quot  tibi  videbiiiitur  loconim  ordinarlot 
Tel  alias  personaB,  ut  praemittitur  qualificatas,  quae  facultatibits  per 
i£j  eis  pro  tempore  concessis  (citra  tamen  eas  quae  solum  tibI  ut 
praefertur  concessae  existunt)  etiam  te  in  partibus  Flandriac  hnjusmodi 
subsistente,  libere  utantur ;  &  eas  exerceant  &  exequantur  alias,  juxta 
ipsarum  literarum  continenttam  ac  tenorem  substituere  &  subdele.. 
gare.     Nee  non  dc  personis  quorumcunque  episcoporum  vel  ar. 
chiepisooporum,  quimetropolitanam  aut  alias  cathedrales  eoclesiasde 
manu  laiconim  etiam  schismaticorum,  Sc  praesertim  qui  de  Henrici 
Regis  &  Kdvardi  ejus  nati  rccepenint,   &  eoram  regiraini  &  ad. 
ministration!  se  ingesserunt,  &  eorum  fructus  reditus  &  proventus 
etiam  longissimo  tempore,  tanquam  veri  arcbtepiscopi  Ant  epucopt 
temere  &  de  facto  usurpando,  etiamsi  in  hasresin,  ut  praefertur,  in. 
ciderint,   seu  antea  haeretici  fuerint,  postquam  per  te  unitati  sanctae 
matris  ccclesiae  restituti  exstiterint,  tuque  eos  rehabilitandos  esse 
censueris,  si  tibi  alias  digni  &  idonei  videbuntur,  eisdem  metropoli. 
ianis  Sc  aliis  cathedralibus  ecclesiis  denuo,  nee  non  quibusvis  aliisL 
cathedralibus  etiam  metropolitanis  ecclesiis  per  obitum  yel  pri. 
vationem  illarum  praesulum,  seu  alias  quovis  modo  pro  tempore  ya. 
cantibus,  de  personis  idoneis  pro  quibus  ipsa  Maria  Regina,  juxta 
coDSuctudines  ipsius  regni,  tibi  supplicaTerit  authoritate  nostra  pro. 
▼idere,  ipsasque  personas  eisdem  ecclesiis  in  episcopos  aut  archiepis. 
copos  praeficere:    ac  cum  iis  qui  ecclesias  cathedrales  &  metropoli. 
tanas,  de  manu  laicorum  etiam  -schismaticorum  ut.praefertur,  recepe. 
runt,  quod  eisdeni  seU  aliis  ad  quas  eas  alias  rite  transferri  contigerit^ 
cathedralibus  etiam  metropolitanis  ecclesiis,  in  episcopos  Vel  ar^ 
chiepiscopos  praeesse  ipsasque  ecclesias  in  spiritualibus  &  tempo, 
ralibus  regere  &  gubernare,  ac  munere  consecrationis  eis  hactenu9 
impenso  uti,  rel  si  illud  eis  nondum  impensum  extiterit,  ab  episcopis 
Tel  archiepiscopis  catholicis  per  te  nominandis  suscipere  libere  & 
licite  possint.     Nee  non   cuAi  quibusTis  per  te  ut  praemittitur  pro 
tempore  absolutis  &  rehabilitatis,  ut  eorum  erroribus  &  excessibus 
praeteritis   non  obstantibus,   quibusvis  catlied  ralibus,   etiam  metro- 
politanis ecclesiis  in  episcopos  &  archiepiscopos  pra3£.ci  &  prd:>esse, 
illasque  in  eisdem  spiritualibus  &  temporalibus  regere  &  gubernare ; 
Ac  ad  quoscunque  etiam  sacros  &  presbyteratus  ordines  promovere^ 
&  in  illis  aut  per  eos  jam  licet  minus  rite  susceptis  ordinibus  etiam 
in  altaris  ministerio  ministrare  nee  non  munus  consecrationis  sus. 
cipere,  Sc  illo  uti  libere  &  licite  Taleant ;  dispensare  etiam  libere  & 
&  licite  possis,  plenam  &  liberam  apostolicam  autoritatem  per  prae. 
sentes  concedimus  facultatem  &  potestatem :    non  obstantibus  con, 
stitutionibus  8c  ordinationibus  apostolicis,  ac  omnibus  illis  quae  in 
lingulis  literis  praeteritis  voluimus  non  obstare,  caeterisque  contrariia 

quibuscunque. 

•  '    '   .*  ■ 

Patum  Romas  apud  Sanctum  Petrum^  sub  Annulo  Piscalorit. 
^  8  Martii  1554,  Ponttficatus  nosiri  anno  quw(o. 
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A  second  Breve  containing  more  special  Powers  relating  to  the 

Abbey-Lands.     Julius  PP.  Ill 

DiLECTE  fill  noster  salutem  &  apostoliiam  beoedictiooem.  Supe« 
Tioribas  roensibus  oblata  nobis  spe  per  Dei  misericordiam,  &  charts, 
^imae  in  Christo  Filiae  nostne  Mariae  Anglia:  Reginae,  summam 
religionem,  &  pietatem,  nobilissimi  illius  Angliae  regni,  quod  jamdia 
quomndam  impietate,  a  reliqno  catholicsD  ecclesisD  corpore  amlsum 
fait,  ad  ejusdem  catbolicae  &  unifersalis  ecclesiae  untonem,  extra 
quam  oemini  salus  esse  potest,  reducendi :  te  ad  prasfatam  Mariam 
reginam,  atque  uniTersum  illud  regnum,  nostrum  &  apostolicae  sedis 
legatnm  de  latere,  tanqnam  pacis  &  concordiae  angelum,  de  yenera. 
l)iLium  fratrum  nostroram,  Sanctae  Romanae  Ecclesiae  Cardlnalium 
consilio  atque  unanimi  assensu,  destinavimas,  illisque  facaltatibus 
omnibus  mnnivimus,  qoas  ad  ti^nti  negqtit  confectionem  necessarias 
putaTimus  esse,  seu  quomodolibet  opportunas.  Atque  inter  alia 
circumspectioni  tnae,  ut  cum  bonorum  ecclesiasticorum  possessoribus, 
super  fructibus  male  perceptis,  &  bonis  mobilibus  consumptis  con. 
cordare  &  transigere,  ac  eos  desuper  liberare,  &  quietare,  ubi  expe. 
dire  posset,  autqritaiem  concessimus  &  facultatem,  prout  in  nostris 
desuper  confectis  Uteris  plenius.continetur :  cum  autem  ex  iis  prin. 
cipiis,  quas  ejusdem  Mariae  sedulitate  et  dtligentia,  rectaqne  &  con. 
stante  in  Deum  mente,  tuo  &  iii  ea  re  cooperante  studip  atque  con. 
silio  pnefatum  reductionis  opus  in  praedicto  regno  usque  ad  banc 
diem  faabet  ejusderaque  praeclari  operis  perfcctio  indies  magis  spere. 
tur:  eoque  faciliores  progressus  habitura  res  esse  drgnoscatur,  quo 
nos  majorem  in  bonorum  ecclesiasticorum  possessionibus  in  ilia 
superiorum  tempormn  confustone,  per  illius  provinciae  homines  oc. 
cupatis,  apostolicoQ  benigifitatis  &  indulgentias  spem  ostenderimus. 
Nos  nolentes  tantam  dilectissimae  nobis  in  Christo  nationis  recupera. 
tionem,  8c  tot  animarum  pretioso  Jesu  Christ!  Domini  nostri  sanguini 
redemptaruro,  salutem,  ullis  terrenarum  rerum  respectibus  impediri, 
more  pit  patris,  in  nostrorum  &  sanctaa  catholicas  ecclesias  filiorum, 
post  longum  periculosae  peregrinationis  tcmpus,  ad  nos  respectantium 
&  redeuntium,  peroptatum  complexum  occurrentes;  tibi  de  cujus 
praestanti  ylrtute,  siogulari  pietate,  doctrioa,  sapifintia  ac  in  rebus 
gerendis  prudentia,  &  dexteritate,  plenam  in  .domino  fiduciam  habe^^ 
mus,  cum  quibuscunque  bonorum  ecclesiasticorum,  tam  molMlium 
quam  immobilium,  in  praefato  regno  possessoribus,  seu  detentoribus, 
pro  quibos  ipsa  serenissima  Regina  Maria  intercesserit,  de  bonis  per 
eos  indebite  detentis,  arbitrio  tuo,  autoritate  nostra,  tractandi, 
concordandi,  transigendi,  componendt,  k,  cum  eis  ut  praefeta  bona 
sine  ullo  scrupulo  in  poster um  retinere  possint,  dtspensandi,  omnia, 
que  &  singula  alia,  quas  in  his,  &  circa  ea,  quomodolibet  necessaria 
iL  opportqna  f ueriut,  concludendi  &  faciendi :  '  Salvo  tamen  in  his, 
f  inquibus,.  propter  rerum  magnitudinem  &  grayitatein,  base  sancta 
^  sedes  merito  tibi  yideretur  consulenda,  nostro  &  pnefatae  sedis  be«^ 
\  fieplacUo  &  cpnfirmatione,'  plenam  &  libcram  apostoUcam  autori^ 
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tate  tenore  pnesentium  &  ex  certa  scientia  concedtmas  facnlUtem^ 
Non  obsCftiitibiis  Uteris,  fdicis  recordationis  Pkuli  P  P.  II.  priede. 
cessoris  nostri,  de  non  alienandis  bonis  ecclesiasticis,  nisi  certa 
forma  serrata,  et  aliis  quibusYis  apostolicis  ac  in  provincialibns  et 
synodalibas  concillls  edictis  generalibns  Tel  specialibus  constitntioni. 
bus,  et  ordinationibns :  neo  non  qnaninins  ecclesiannn  et  monaste. 
riornm  ac  aliorum  regnlarium,  et  piorum  loconim,  juramento,  con. 
finnatione  apostolica,  Tel  qnans  alia  firmitate  roboratis,  fundationi. 
bos,  statntis  et  confaetndinibus,  illomm  tenores  pro  snfficienter 
ezpressis  Kabentes  contrariis  qnibusounque. 

Datum  Rama  apod  S.  Peirum^  sub  Jnnulo  Piscaioris^  die 
x^^iU.  J  unit  J  1654,  Pontificaius  nostrianno  quinto. 


A  Letter  of  Cardinal  Poot*s  to  the  Pope^  ghing  an  Jeamni  of  q 
Conference  that  he  had  xeUh  Charles  the  Ftfth^  concerning  the 
ChurduLands. 

Beatissime  Pater ^ 
E  molto  tempo  che  non  bavendo  cosa  dMmportanza  non  bo  tfcritto  a 
V.  Santita  per  non  molestarla  facendole  col  mezo  del  mio  agente 
kitendere  tutto  qnello  che  occurreva  ;  e  benche  hora  ^  non  habbia 
da  dtrle  qnonto  desiderarei,  nondimeno  mi  e  parso  conreniente 
scrWerle,  e  darle  conto  del  raggiamento  prima  haTuta  con  Monsieur 
d' Arras  &  poi  di  quel  che  ho  negotiato  con  sua  majesta.  Monsleui* 
d' Arras  alii  ix  che  su  il  giomo  istesso  che  sua  nxajesta  torno,  essen. 
domi  renuto  a  Tisitare,  trovandosi  all  hora  meco  Mons.  II  Nuncio, 
mi  disse,  che  sua  majesta  harea  reduta  la  lettera  che  io  mandai 
ultimam^nte  per  Tauditor  mio,  e  che  el  la  era  benissimo  disposta  versa 
questo  negocio  della  Religione  in  Inghilterra  come  si  convenim,  e 
si  potera  credere  per  la  sua  pietate,  et  anche  per  I'interesse,  che  na 
segueria  de  quel  regno,  et  de  qnesti  paesi  per  la  congiunctione  che 
e  tra  loro.  Si  che  quanto  a  (juesti^  parte  di  disponer  sua  majesta 
non  accad0r  far  altro.  Ma  che  era  ben  necessario,  che  Io  yenissi  a 
particolari,  et  a  trattar  de  gli  impediment!,  e  della  yia  di  rimorerli : 
sopra  clie  sua  maesta  mi  udiria  molto  Tolentieri,  jo  risposi  che  rera- 
ment^  non  era  da  dnbitare  del  bnono  e  pronto  animo  di  sua  maesta^ 
e  che  io  ni  era  sfato  sempre  persuassissimo.  Ma  che  quanto  perti^. 
neva  all  officio  mio  per  esser  io  stato  mandato  da  V.  Santita  per  far 
intender  Pottima  sua  mente  rerto  la  salute  di  quello  regno,  e  la 
prontezza  di  porgere  tutti  quel  remedil  ^he  dall'  autorita  sua  potesser. 
▼enire ;  a  me  non  toccava  far  altro,  clie  procurer  dMiarer  Padlto  z 
e  che  ad  esse  principi,  quali  sono  sul  fatto,  &  hanno  ii  goremo  ii^ 
mano,  1e  apparteneva,  far  intendere  gli  impediment,  che  fussero  in 
contrario :  e  tomando  pur  esso  Monsieur  d* Arras  che  bisognam  che 
io  descendessi  alii  particolari,  Io  replicai  che  in  ^ueste  causa  non 
congenita  in  modo  alcuno  che  si  procedesse  come  si  era  fatto  in. 
quella  della  pace  nella  quale  ciascuna  delle  parti  stava  sopra  dl  se 
Bon  Tolendosi  scoprlre,  ma  solo  cercando  di  scoprirne,  I'altra,  per 
rispetto  de  gli  injteresse  particolari;  percio  che  questa  e  una  causa. 
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fommviiee  ndla  qui^  Y.  Sandta  e  sua  maesta  CeBarea,  et  quel  pruUt 
dpi  hasDO  il  medesimo  fine,  et  not  ancora  come  ministri.  Confenno 
i;io  esser  Tero  quanto  al  tratar  della  pace,  coa  dire  in  effetto  in  tratar 
del  negocio  della  pace  lo  ml  armo  tutto.  Ma  pur  tattavia  cornaTa  a 
dire,  che  io  dovesfti  pensare  e  raggionar  in  particolare,  con  ana 
maesta  di  quest  impedimenti.  £  Mons  il  Nuncio  al  hora  Toltatogi  a 
:  me  disse,  che  in  effetto  era  bisogno  Tenire  a  queati  parUcolari;  e 
posi  al  sine  restammo  che  <^niuno  ci  penssasse  sopra. 

All!  xi  poi  nell  andar  da  S,  Maesta  Monsieur  d'^A^ras  toma  a 
r^licarmi  il  medesimo;  nell  audientia  di  S.  Maesta  nella  quale  si 
troTo  presente  Mons,  II  Nuncio,  e.  Monsieur  d' Arras,  poiche  mi  fui 
ralegrato  con  sua  maesta  che  harendo  liberato  questi  suoi  paesi  dalle 
molestie  delle  guerre,  doppo  tanti  travagli,  e  d'animo  e  di  oorpo 
fusse  tomato  piu  gagliarda  e  m^lio  disposita  che  quando  si  parti,  in 
che  si  TideYa  che  il  Signior  Iddio  haveya  preserrata  et  preserrara  a 
inaggior  cose  in  honor  di  S.  Diyina  Maesta  a  beneiicio  commune. 
Sua  maesta  confenno  sentersi  assai  bene,  e  disse  dele  indispositione 
f  he  haTera  haruta  in  Arras  e  altre  cose  in  simil  proposito :  entrai 
poi  a  dire  della  lettera  che  io  haTeva  scritta  a  S.  Maesta  della  res- 
posta  che  Monsieur  d' Arras  mi  haTeva  iatta,  che  era  stata  di  rime, 
tersi  al  brere.  Retorno  di  sua  maesta  qui,  e  dissi  che  se  havessi  a 
trattar  questo  nq|;ocio  con  altro  principe,  della  pieta  del  quale  non 
fussi  tanto  persuaso,  quanto  io  sonp  certo  di  qnella  di  sua  maesta, 
iBmostrata  da  lei  con  tanto  segni,  e  nella  yita  su^  privata  e  nell 
attioni  publiche,  cercaci  de  essortarlo  per  tanie  Tie  quante  si  potria 
ad  abbracciar  e  faYorir  questa  cosi  sancta  causa :  ma  che  non  essendo 
blsogno  &re  questo  con  S.  Maesta,  e  tanto  piu  per  esser  in  questa 
pausa  con  honored'Iddio,  congionto  anco  il  beneficio  di  S,  Maesta  et 
del  serenissimo  re  suo  figliyolo,  solo  aspettava  da  lei  ogni  ajuto  per 
^emorer  gli  impedimenti,  che  fussero  in  questo  negocio,  i  quali  per 
quanto  io  potera  considerere  sono  di  duo  sort! :  uuo  pertincnte  alia 
Doctrina  CatolUca,  nella  quale  non  poteva  esser  in  alcun  modo  in. 
dnlgente,per  esser  cosa  pertinente  i^lla  fide  ne  poterfr  sanaraltrimente 
questo  male,  che  con  introdure  de  nuoTO  la  buona  doctrina.  LHiltro 
impedimento  essendo  de  i  beni,  gli  usnrpatori  di  quali,  sapendo  la 
sererita  delle  l^gi  ecclesiastiche,  temevano  per  questa  causa  di 
ritomar  all  obedienza  della  chiesa,  desse  che  in  questa  parte  V.  San. 
tita  poteTa,  ^t  era  disposta  ad  usur  la  sua  benignita  et  indalgenaa : 
f  primo  quanto  alle  censure  e  pene  incorse  et  alia  restitutione  de 
frutti  percetti,  che  era  di  grand'  importanza,  V.  Santita  haveva  animo 
nell  una  nell  altra  di  questo  due  cose  d^usar  ogni  indulgenza,  rimit. 
tendo  liberamente  il  totto :  ne  pensava  d^pplicar  parte  alcona  de 
detti  beni  a  se,  ne  alia  sede  apostplica,  come  multi  temevano :  benche 
di  raggtone  lo  potesse  fare,  per  le  ingiurie  et  damnt  receruti :  m^ 
die  Toleya  conyertir  il  tutto  in  seritio  d'Iddio  et  a  beneficio  del 
regno  seuza  haver  pur  una  minima  consideratione  del  suo  privato 
interesse  :  et  confidandosi  nella  pieta  di  quel  principi,  Tolera  far  loro 
quest'  honore  di  far  per  mezo  del  suo  legato,  quelle  gratie  che  pares. 
fero  convenienti  secondo  la  proposta  et  intercessione  delle  loro 
VBae^ta,  a  quelle  persone  9he  ease  giudicassero  d^goe  d^ssere  gcati^ 
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.ficaie,  et  atte  ad  ajutar  la  causa  della  religione.  Sua  maesta  res* 
'  pondendo  ringratio  prima  molto  V .  Santita  mostrando  di  conosoere  ki 
sua  bona  mente,  et  con  dire,  che  eila  in  Tero  havera  fatto  assai :  poi 
dtsse  che  per  gli  impedimenti  et  occupation!  della  guerra,  nou  hareTa 
potato  attendere  a  questo  negocio  come  saria  stato  il  suo  desiderio: 
ma  che  hora  gli  attenderia :  et  che  hayeya  gia  scritto  e  mandato  in 
Ingliilterra,  per  intender  meglio  in  questa  parte  il  stato  delle  cosa,  et 
aspettaya  in  breve  risposta:  et  che  bisognava  ben  considerare  fin- 
doue  si  potesse  andare  nel  rimoyer  questo  impedimento  d'beni ;  ii 
qnali  esso  per  lespertenza  che  haveva  havuto  in  Germania,  conosceva 
esser  il  principale.  Perohioche  quanto  alia  doctrina,  disse,  che  poco 
se  ne  curayano  questo  tali,  non  credendo  ne  all'urra  ne  all  altra  yia : 
disse  anche  che  essendo  stati  quest!  beni  dedicati  a  Dio,  non  era  da 
concedere  cosi  ogni  cosa,  a  quelli  che  li  teneyano  :  e  che  se  bene  a 
lei  io  dicessi  findoye  s'estendesse  la  mia  faculta,  non  pero  si  hayeya 
da  far  intendere  il  tutto  ad  altri :  e  che  sara  bisogno  yeder  il  breye 
della  faculta  per  ampliarle  doye  fusse  necessario :  alche  io  risposi 
haverlo  gia  fatto  yedere  a  Monsieur  d' Arras,  il  quale  non  disse  altra: 
e  dubitando  io  che  questa  non  fosse  yia  di  maggior  dilatione  dissi  a 
S.  Maesta,  che  deyendosi  come  io  intendeya  e  come  S.  Maesta  doveya 
saper  meglio,  fare  in  breye  il  parlamento,  era  d'ayertire  grandimente, 
che  non  si  facesse  senza  conclusione  nelia  causa  dell  obedienza  della 
ohiesa :  che  quando  altrimente  si  facesse,  sarebbe  d*un  grandissimo 
scandalo  a  tutto  il  mondo,  e  danno  alia  detta  causa:  e  che  se  bene  ia 
regina  a  fare  un  cossi  grande  atto,  hayeya  giudlcato  hayer  bisognd 
della  congtuntione  del  Re  suo  Marito,  come  che  non  esse  ^  bonam 
mulierem  esse  solam,'  se  hora  che  Iddio  ha  prosperato  e  condotto  al 
fine  questa  santa  congiuntione,  si  diiTerisse  piu  I'essecutfone  di 
questo  effetto,  che  deve  essar  il  principio  et  il  fundaroento  di  tutte  le 
loro  regie  attioni,  non  restarebbe  via  di  satisfar  a  Dio,  ne  a  gli 
huomini :  e  dicendo  S.  Maesta  che  bisognava  anco  haver  grand 
respetto  alia  mala  dispositione  de  gli  interessatr  e  quanto  uniyersal- 
mente  sia  arbborito  questo  nomc  d'obedienza  della  chiesa,  e  questo 
cappel  rosso,  e  I'habito  ancora  de'i  rellgiosi,  yoltatosi  all  hora  a 
Mons.  Nuncio  e  in  tel  proposito  parlando  de  fratri  condotti  di 
S|)fignia  dal  Re  suo  figlivolo  che  fi^consegliato  far  lorb  mutar  I'habito, 
se  bepe  cio  non  si  foci,  ne  si  conveniya  fare :  condirc  anco  di  quanto 
importanza  fusse  il  turoulto  del  popolo,  et  in  tal  proposito  toccando 
anche  de  i  mali  oihcii  che  non  cessavano  di  fare  per  ogni  via  i  nemici 
esternu  Io  risposi  che  volendo  aspettare  che  tutti  da  se  si  dispones. 
sero,  e  che  cessasse  ogni  impedimento,  saria  un  non  yenir  mai  a  fine, 
perchioche,  gli  iiiteressati  massimamente,  altro  non  yorriano  se  non 
che  si  continuasse  nel  presente  s<ato  non  tenere  et  godere  esse,  tutto 
quello  che  hanno.  In  fine  fu  concluso  che  si  aspettasse  la  riposta 
d'Inghilterra,  col  ritorno  del  secretario  Eras,  che  saria  fra  pochi  di, 
e  che  in  questo  mezzo  io  penssassi  e  conferissi  di  quelle  cose  cou 
Monsieur  d' Arras.  V.  Beatitudine  puo  con  la  sua  prndcnza  vedere  in 
che  stato  si  tro?i  questa  causa;  e  come  sara  necessario,  che  qui  si 
trattino  Ic  diihculta  sopra  questa  beni ;  e  per  non  tediarla  con  mag- 
gior lunghezza  quel  di  piu  che  mi  occurreria  dirle  Y.  Santita  4 
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dfigDiva  Intendere  dall  agente  mio,  alia  quale  con  la  debtta  reverenza 
bacio  i  santissimi  piedi  preguaado  11  Sig.  Iddio  che  la  conservl  loo. 
gamente  a  serritio  della  sua  cluessa.  Di  Bruxelles  alii  13  d'October 
1554. 

RegmtUdue  Card.  Polus. 


jt  Letter  of  Cardinal  PooPs  to  Philip  the  Second^  complaining  of 
the  Delays  that  had  been  made^  and  desiring  a  speedy  Admittance 
V  intoMngland, 

Serenissime  Rec^ 
JAM  annus  est  cum  istius  regias  domus  fores  pulsare  coepi,  nednm 
quisquam  eas  luihi  aperuit.     Tu  yero,  rex,  si  queras,  ut  solent  qui 
suas  fores  pulsare  andiunt,  quisnam  pulset?  atque  ego  hoc  tantum 
respondeam  me  esse  qui  ne  meo  assensn  regia  ista  domus  ei  claudere. 
tur,  qus  tecum  simul  eam  nunc  tenet,  passu s  sum  me  domo  et  patria 
ezpelii,  et  exilium  Tiginti  anno  rum  hac  de  causa  pertuli.     An  si  hoc 
dicam  non  vel  uno  hoc  nomine  dignus  yidear  cui  et  in   patriam 
reditns  et  ad  tos  aditus  detur?  at  ego  nee  meo  nomine  nee  privatam 
personam  gerens  pulso,  aut  quidquam  postulo,   sed  ejus  nomine 
ejusque  personam  referens,  qui  summi  regis  et  pastoris  hominum  in 
terris  yicem  gerit.     Hie  est  Petri  successor:  atque  adeo  ut  non 
minus  ycre  dicam,  ipse  Petrus,  cujus  authoritas  et  potestas  cum 
antea  in  isto  regno  maxime  yigeret  ac  floreret,  postquam  non  passa 
est  jus  regis  domus  ei  adimi,  qnie  nunc  eam  possidet,  ex  eo  per 
anmmem  injuriam  est  ejecta.     Is  regias  per  me  fores  jampridem 
pulsat,  et  tamen  quae  reliquis  omnibus  patent  ei  uni  nondum  aperiun. 
tnn     Quid  ita  ejus  ne  pulsantis  sonum  an  yocantis  vocem  non  audi* 
erant,  qui  intus  sunt  ?  audierunt  sane,  et  quidem  non  minore  cum 
admiratione  divinas  potentiae  et  benignitatis  erga  ecclesiam,  quam 
dim  Maria  ilia  affecta  fuerit,  cum,  ut  est  in  Actis  Apostolorum, 
Rhode  ancilla  ei  nunciasset  Petrum  quem  rex  in  vmcula  conjecerat, 
ut  mox  necaret,  et  pro  quo  ecclesia  assidue  precabatur,  e  careers 
liberatum  ante  ostium  pulsantem  stare.     Ut  enim  hoc  ei  cjeterisque 
qui  cum  ilia  erant  magnam  attulit  admirationem,  ita  nunc  qui  norunt 
eos  qui  Petri  autoritatem  potestatemque  in  isto  regno  retinendam 
esse  contendebant,  in    vincula  Herodiano  Imperio  conjectos,  et 
crudelissime  interfectos  fuisse,  quin  etiam  suceessorum  Petri  nomina 
^  libris  omnibus  sublata  in  quibus  precationes  ecclesiae  pro  eorum^ 
incolumitate  ac  salute  continebantur,  qui  inquam  hvc  norunt,  facta 
^d  omnem  memoriam  Petri  autoritatis  a  Christo  traditae   penitns  ex- 
animis  hominum  delendam,  qui  fieri  potest  ut  non  maxime  admirentur 
hoc  divinae  benignitatis  et  potentie  pignus  ac  testimonium,  Petrom 
none  quasi  iterum  e  carcere  Herodis  liberatum,  ad  regie  domus 
ibres  undo  haee  omnia  iniquissima  in  eum  edicta  emanarunt,  pulsan* 
iem  glare,  et  eum  hoc  maxime  mirandum  est,  tum  iUud  non  minus 
iniruiii,  a  Maria  reginadomum  banc  teneri :  sed  cur  ilia  tamdiu  fores 
aperlre  distulit.     De  ancilla  quidem  illud  Mariae  scriptum  est,  eam 
Petri  voce  audita  prsenimio  gaudio  suse  quasi  oblitam,  de  aperiendo 
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non  cbgitasse :  rem  prius,  ut  Mariae  aliisque  qui  cum  ea  erant  ntiii^ 
ciaret,  acciirrisse,  qui  cum  primo  an  ita  esset  dubitassent,  mox  cum 
Petrus  pulsare  pei^ret  aperierunt,  neque  ilium  domo  recipere  sunt 
veriti,  etsi  maximam  timendi  causam  habebant,  Herode  ipso  tito  et 
regnante.  Hie  yero  quid  dicam  de  Maria  regina,  gaudeo  ne  eam  an 
timore  esse  prohibitam  quominus  aperuerit;  prasserdm  cum  ipss 
Petri  vocem  audierit,  cum  certo  sciat  eum  ad  domus  suas  januam 
jamdiu  pulsantem  stare :  cum  admirabilem  Dei  in  hac  re  potenttanr 
Hgnoscat,  qui  non  per  Angelum,  ut  tunc  Petruin  e  carcere  Herodis, 
Bed  sua  manu  eduxit,  dejecta  (lorta  ferrea  que  yiam  ad  regiam  ejus 
domuift  intercludebat :  scio  equidem  illam  glindere,  scio  etiam  rero 
timere ;  neque  enim  nisi  timeret  tam  diu  distulisset.  Yerum  ii  Petri 
liberatione  gaudet^  si  rei  miraeulutn  agnoscit,  quid  impedimento  fuit 
quo  minus  ei  ad  januam  laetabunda  occurrerit,  eumque  meritiis  Deo 
gratias  agens,  introduxerit,  Herode  presertim  mortu6^  omnique  ejus 
imperio  ad  eam  delato  ?  An  fortassis  Divina  Proridentia  que  te  di. 
lectum  Petri  Filium  et  ei  rirum  destinarat,  illam  timore  aliquo  taji« 
tisper  effici  permisit,  dum  Tenisses,  ut  utriusque  ad  rem  tam  preclaram' 
&  salutarem  agendam,  opera  atque  officium  conjungeretiir:  equidem 
sic  antea  hunc  Marie  regine  conjugis  tue  timorem,  4^od  etiam  ad 
eam  scrips!,  sum  interpretatus :  ac  propterea  ad  te  nunc,  vinim  ejus, 
principem  religiosissimum,  scribo,  et  abs  te  ipsius  Petri  Christ!  Vica^ 
rii  nomine  postulo,  ut  illi  omnes  timoris  causas-  prorsns  excutias ; 
habes  Tero  expeditissimam  excutiendi  rationem,  di  consideres  eique 
proponas,  quam  indignum  sit  si  dum  te  Ilia  corp6ris  sui  vponsuni 
accerserit,  cum  non  deessent  que  timenda  Tiderentur,  tamen  omnera^ 
timorem  sola  Ticerit,  nunc  te  tanto  principi  illi  conjuncto,  timore* 
prohiberi  quominus  aditum  ad  se  aperiat  spouse  anime  sue,  mecum 
una  &  cum  Petro  tamdiu  ad  fores  expectant! ;  qui  presertim  t6t  Sc 
tam  miris  modis  custodem  ejus  se,  defensoremque  esse  declararerit. 
Noli  enim,  rex,  putare,  me,  aut  solum  ad  vestram  reg;iam  domum|' 
aut  uno  tantum  Petro  comitatum  renisse ;  cujus  rei  hoc  quidem  tibi 
certnm  argumentum  esse  potest,  quod  tamdiu  perserero  pulsansr 
nam  sive  ego  solus  renissem,  solus  jampridem  abiissem,  querens  &; 
expostulans  quap  aliis  omnibus  pateant,  mihi  uni  occlusas  esse  fores  ^ 
sive  una  mecum  solus  Petrus,  jampridem  is  quoque  discessisset,  meqne 
secum  abduxisset,  puWere  pedum  excusso,  quod  ei  preceptum  fuit  a' 
Domino  ut  faceret  qnotiescuuque  ejus  nomine  aliquo  accedens  noa 
admitteretur.  Cum  Tero  nihil  ego,  quod  ad  me  quidem  attinet  con. 
querens,  persererem,  cum  Petrus  pulsare  non  desistat,  utrumque' 
Bcito  ab  ipso  Christo  retinerl,  ut  sibi  sponso  anime  utriusque  yestrum 
aditus  ad  tos  patefiat.  Neque  enim  unquam  yerebor  dicere,  Christum' 
in  hac  legatione,  qua  pro  ejus  yicario  fungor,  mecum  adesse :  quam.' 
din  quidem  mihi  conscius  ero  me  nihil  meum,  me  non  yestra,  sed  yos 
ipsos  toto  animo  omnique  studio  querere.  Tu  yero,  princeps  Ca. 
tholice,  cui  nunc  Diyina  Proyidentia  et  benignitate  additum  est  alte. 
rum  hoc  preclarum  fidei  defensoris  cognomen,  quo  reges  Anglie 
Apostolica  Petri  autoritate  sunt  aucti  atque  omati,  tecum  nunc  con. 
sidera  quam  id  tue  pietati  conyeniat.  cum  omnibus  omnium  principum 
ad  te  legatis  aditus  pataerit^  ut  tibi  de  hoc  ipso  cognomine  adepta 
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gfatnlarenhir,  solum  snccessoris  Petri  qui  hoc  dedit,  legataixi,  qui 
propterea  missus  est  ut  te  in  solio  regni  divina  summi  omnium  regiM 
quam  affert  pace  et  gratia,  confirmet,  non  admitti  ?  An  si  quidquara 
hie  ad  timorem  proponitur,  quominus  eum  admittis  non  multo  magis 
Christ!  hac  in  re  metuenda  esset  oflfensio,  quod  ejus  legatus  qui 
omnium  primus  audiri  debuit,  tamdiu  fores  expectet,  cum  ceteri 
homines  qui  multo  post  renerunt,  nulla  interposita  mora,  introdncti 
ftnditique  sint  &  faonorifice  dithissi.  At  hic  conquer!  incipio ;  con. 
queror  quidem,  sed  idcirco  conqueror,  ne  justam  tuse  maje(tati 
causam  de  me  conquerendi  praebeam,  quam  sane  praeberem,  si  cum 
pericuH,  quod  ex  hac  cunctatione  admittendi  legati  a  Christo  vicario 
missi,  nobis  restroque  regno  impendet,  reginam  ssepe  admonnerim, 
nihil  de  ea  re  ad  majestatem  tuam  scriberem ;  quod  officium  cum 
tibi  a  me  pro  eo  quo  fungor  muoere  maxime  debeatur,  id  me  satis 
persolutumm  esse  arbitror,  si  his  literis  ostendero  quantum  pericuU 
ei  immineat,  cui  iilud  vere  dici  potest,  ^  distulisti  Christum  tuum.' 
Is  antem  Christum  differt,  qui  legatum  missum  ab  ejus  Ticario,  ad 
requirendam  obedientiam  ecclesiae,  ipsi  Christo  ddi)italD,  ex  quo 
nostra  omnium  pendet  salus,  non  statira  admittit.  Differs  Tero,  ta 
prinoeps,  si  cum  accersitus  fueris  ut  pro  munere  r^io  yiam  ad  banc 
diiinam  obedientiam  in  tuo  isto  r^no  restituendam  munias,  ipse 
•gai. 
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T. 


The  First  Paper. 


HE  discourse  we  had  the  other  day,  I  hope,  satisfied  yon  in  the 
main,  that  Christ  can  have  but  one  church  here  upon  earth  ;  and  I  be. 
lieve  tliat  it  is  as  visible,  as  that  the  Scripture  is  in  print,  that  none  can 
be  that  church  but  that  which  is  called  the  Roman  catholick  church. 
I  think  you  need  not  trouble  yourself  with  entering  into  that  oceau . 
of  particular  disputes,  when  the  main,  and,  in  truth,  the  only  ques« 
Hon  is,  where  that  church  is,  which  we  profess  to  belieYe,  in  the 
two  creeds  ?  We  declare  there  to  believe  one  catholick  and  apostolick 
chorch ;  and  it  is  not  left  to  every  fantastical  man's  head  to  believe  as 
he  pleases,  but  to  the  church,  to  wliom  Christ  left  the  power  upon 
eftrfhf  to  govern  us  in  matters  of  faith,  who  made  these  creeds  for 
our  directk>n^    It  wer^^ .  a  very  irraJtional  thing  to  make  laws  for  a 
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coantry,  and  leave  it  to  the  inhabitants  to  be  the'  interpreters  and 
judges  of  those  laws;  for  then  every  man  will  be  his  own  judge,  and, 
by  consequence,  no  such  tiling  as  either  right  or  wrong.  Can  we 
therefore  suppose,  that  God  Almighty  .would  leave  us  at  Uiose  uncer. 
tainties,  as  to  gi?e  us  a  rule  to  go  by,  and  leave  every  man  to  be  his 
own  judge?  I  do  ask  any  ingenuous  man,  whether  it  be  not  tiie 
same  thing  to  follow  our  own  fancy,  or  to  interpret  the  Scripture  by 
it  ?  I  would  have  any  man  shevl^  me,  where  the  power  of  deciding 
matters  of  faith  is  given  to  every  particular  nlan.  Christ  left  his 
power  to  his  church,  even  to  forglye  sins  in  heaven ;  and  left  his  Spi« 
rit  with  them,  which  they  exercised  after  his  resurrection ;  first,  by 
his  apostles  in  these  creeds,  and  many  years  after  by  the  council  at 
Nice,  where  that  creed  was  made,  that  is  called  by  that  name ;  andj 
by  the  power,  which  they  had  received  from  Christ,  they  were  die 
judges  even  of  the  Scripture  itself,  many  years  after  the  apostles, 
which  books  were  canonical,  and  which  were  not.  And,  if  they  had 
this  power  then,  I  desire  to  know  how  they  came  to  lose  it,  and  by 
what  authority  men  separate  themselves  from  that  church.  The  only 
pretence  I  ever  heard  of,  was,  because  the  church  has  failed,  in 
wresting  and  interpreting  the  Scripture  contrary  to  the  true  sense  and 
meaning  of  it ;  and  that  they  have  imposed  articles  of  faith  .upon  us, 
which  are  not  to  be  warranted  by  God's  word.  I  do  desire  to  know, 
who  is  to  be  judge  of  that :  whether  the  whole  church,  the  succession 
whereof  has  continued  to  this  day  without  interruption;  or  particu^ 
lar  men,  who  have  raised  schisms  for  their  own  advantage. 

Tkis  is  a  true  copy  of  a  letter ^  t  found  M  the  king  my  brom 
therms  strong^boXf  written  in  his  own  hand*        James  R« 

The  Second  Pcg^er* 

IT  is  a  sad  thing  to  consider  what  a  world  of  heresies  are  crept 
into  this  nation ;  eveiy  man  tliiuks  himself  as  competent  a  j  adge  of 
the  Scriptures,  as  the  very  apostles  themselves ;  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  it  should  be  so,3ince  that  part  of  the  nation  which  looks  most  like 
a  church,  dares  not  bring  the  true  arguments  against  the  other  sects, 
for  (ear  they  should  be  turned  against  themselves,  and  confuted  by 
their  own  arguments.  The  church  of  England,  as  it  is  called,  would 
fain  have  it  thought,  that  they  are  the  judges  in  matters  spiritual,  and 
yet  dare  not  say  positively,  that  there  is  no  appeal  from  them  ;  for 
either  they  must  say,  that  they  are  infallible  (which  they  cannot  pre. 
tend  to),  or  confess,  that  what  they  decide,  in  matterss  of  conscience, 
13  no  further  to  be  followed,  than  it  agrees  with  every  man's  private 
judgment.  If  Christ  did  leave  a  church  here  upon  earth,  and  we 
were  all  once  of  that  church,  how,  and  by  what  authority,  did  we 
Separate  from  that  church?  If  the  power  of  interpreting  of  Scrip, 
ture  be  in  every  man's  brain,  what  need  bare  we  of  a  church  or 
church.men  ?  To  what  purpose,  then,  did  our  Saviour,  after  he  had 
given  his  apostles  power  to  bind  and  loose  in  heaven  and  earth,  add 
to  it,  that  he  would  be  with  them,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world  ? 
These  words  were  not  spoken  parabolicaily^  or  byway  of  figure; 
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Christ  was  then  ascending  into  his  gloiy,  and  left  his  power  with  his 
church,  erei^unto  the  end  of  the  world.  We  have  had,  these  hun* 
dred  years  past,  the  sad  effects  of  denying  to  the  church  that  power, 
fn  matters  spiritual,  without  an  appeal.  What  country  can  subsist  in 
peace  or  quiet,  where  therd  is  not  a  supreme  judge,  from  whence 
there  can  be  no  appeal  ?  Can -there  be  any  justice  dode,  where  the 
offenders  are  their  own  judges,  and  equal  interpreters  of  die  law  with 
those  that  are  appointed  to  administer  justice  ?  This  is  our  case  here 
in  England,  in  matters  spiritual ;  for  the  protestants  are  not  of  the 
church  of  England,  as  it  is  the  true  church,  from  whence  there  can 
be  no  appeal ;  but  because  the 'discipline  of  that  church  is  conform, 
able  at  that  present  to  their  fancies,  which,  as  soon  as  it  shall  contra* 
diet,  or  vary  fr6m,  thoyare  ready  to  embrace,  or  join  with  the  next 
congregation  of  people,  Wh6se  discipline  and  worship  agrees  with 
their  opinion  at  that  time ;  so  that,  according  to  this  doctrine,  there 
is  no  other  church,  nor  interpreter  of  Scripture,  but  that  which  lies 
in  every  man's  giddy  brain.  I  desire  to  know,  therefore,  of  every 
serious. considerer  of  these  tfaitigs,  whether  the  great  work  of  our 
lalration  ought  to  depend  upon  such  a  sandy  foundation  as  this  ? 
Did  Christ  ever  say  to  the  ciril  magistrate  (much  less  to  the  people) 
that  he  would  be  with  them  to  the  end  of  the  world  ?  or,  Did  he 
nre  them  the  power  to  forgive  sins?  St.  Paul  tells  the  Corinthians, 
^  Ye  are  God*s  husbandry,  ye  are  Gdd^s  building ;  we  are  labourers 
^  with  God.'  This  shews  who  are  the  labourers,  and  who  are  the 
husbandry  and  building :  and  tn  this  whole  chapter,  and  in  the  pre* 
eeding  one,  St.  Pkul  takes  great  pains  to  set  forth,  that  they,  tha 
clergy,  liare  the  spirit  of  G^,  without  which  no  man  searcheth  the 
deep  things  of  God;  and  he  c6ncludeth  the  chapter  with  this  Terse t 
^  For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  tiiat  he  may  instruct 
*  him?  but  we  hare  the  miild  of  Christ.'  Now,  if  we  do  but  con* 
lider,  in  human  probability  and  reason,  the  powers  Christ  learei  to 
his  church  in  the  Gospel,  and  St.  Fkul  explains  so  distinctly  after* 
wards,  we  cannot  think  that  our  Saviour  said  all  these  things  to  no 
purpose ;  and,  pray,  consider,  on  the  other  side,  that  those,  who 
resist  die  truth,  and  will  nbt  submit  to  this  church,  draw  their  argu* 
nents  from  implications  and  far-fetched  interpretations,  at  the  samo. 
time  that  they  deny  plain  and  positive  words ;  which  is  so  gresit  a 
disingennity,  that  it  Is  not  almost  to  be  thought  that  thoy  pan  believo 
themselves.  Is  there  any  other  foundation  of  the  protectant  churchy 
hut  tlmt,  if  the  civil  magistrate  please,  he  may  call  such  of  the  clergy 
as  he  thinks  fit  for  his  turn  at  that  time,  and  turn  the  church  either 
to  presbytery,  independency,  or,  indeed,  what  he  pleases  ?  This 
was  the  way  of  our  pretended  Reformation  here  in  England  ;  and, 
by  the  same  rale  and  authority,  it  may  be  altered  into  as  many  mora 
shapes  and  forms,  as  there  are  fancies  in  men's  heads. 

Tkii  is  a  true  copy  of  a  pcfer^  written  ^  th^  late  king  mg 
brother y  in  his  ovm  handy  which  I  found  in  his  doset. 
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XT  is  so  reasonable  to  expect,  tliat  a  person  always  bred  up  in  the 
charcb  of  England,  and  as  well  instructed  in  the  doctrine  of  it,  aa 
the  best  diyines  and  her  capacity  could  make  her,  should  be  liable  to 
nany  censures,  for  leaving  that,  and  making  herself  a  member  of  the 
Roman  Catholick  Church,  to  which,   I  confess,  I  was  one  of  the 
greatest  enemies  it  ever  had ;  that  I  chose  rather  to  endeavour  to  sa* 
tisfy  my  friends  by  reading  this  paper,  than  to  have  the  trouble  to 
answer  all  the  questions  that  may  daily  be  asked  me.     And  first,  I 
do  protest,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  that  no  person,  mav. 
or  woman,  directly,  nor  indirectly,  ever  said  any  thing  to  me,  since  I 
came  into  England,  or  used  the  least  endeavour  to  make  ne  change 
my  religion  :  it  b  a  blessing  I  wholly  owe  to  Almighty  God,  and  I 
hope  the  hearing  of  a  prayer  I  daily  made  him,  ever  since  I  wa&  la 
France  and  Flanders;  where,  seeing  much  of  the  devotion  of  the  ou 
tholicks,  though  I  had  very  little  myself,  I  made  it  my  contimiek 
request  to  Almighty  God,  that,  if  I  were  not,  I  might,  l)efore  I 
di^,  be  in  the  true  religion.    I  did  not  in  the  least  doubt  but  that  I 
was  so,  and  never  had  any  manner  of  scruple  till  November  last ; 
when,  reading  a  book,  called,  ^  The  History  of  the  Reformatipn,* 
by  Dr.  Heylin,  which  I  had  heard  very  much  commended,  and  had 
been  told,  if  ever  I  had  any  doubt  in  my  religion,  that  would  settle 
me ;  Instead  of  which,  I  found  it  the  description  of  the  horridest  sa« 
crileges  in  the  world ;  and  could  find  no  reason  why  we  left  the 
church,  but  for  three  the  most  abominable  ones  tiiat  were  ever  heard 
of  among  Christians :   first,  Henry  the  Eighth  renounces  the  pope'fr 
authority,  because  he  would  not  give  him  leave  to  part  with  hii 
wife,  and  marry  another,  in  her  Itfe-tune ;  secondly,  Edward  the 
Sinth  was  a  child,  and  governed  by  his  uncle,  who  made  his  estate 
out  of  church  lands. 

And  then  Queen  Elisabeth,  who,  being  no  lawful  heiress  to  the 
crown,  could  have  no  way  to  keep  it,  but  by  renouncing  a  church 
that  could  never  suffer  so  unlawful  a  thing  to  be  done  by  one  of  lier 
children,  I  confess,  I  cannot  think  the  Holy  Ghost  could  ever  be 
in  such  conncils :  and  it  is  very  strange,  that,  if  the  bishops  had  no 
design,  Init,  as  diey  say,  the  restoring  us  to  the  doctrine  of  the  pri. 
mitive  church,  they  should  never  think  upon  it,  till  Henry  the 
Eighth  made  a  breach  upon  so  unlawful  a  pretence.  These  scruples 
bebig  raised,  I  began  to  consider  of  the  difference  between  the 
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Albliclra  knA  as ;  and  examined  them,  as  well  as  I  could,  by  the  hoi  j 
Scripture,  which  though  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  understand, 
yet,  there  are  some  tilings  I  found  so  easy,  that  I  cannot  but  won. 
der  I  hid  been  so  long  without  finding  them  out ;  as  the  TMd  pre. 
sence  in  the  blessed  sacrament,  the  infallibility  of  the  church,  con. 
fession,  and  praying  for  the  dead.  After  thi^,  I  spoke  severally  to 
two  of  the  best  *  bishops  we  have  in  England^  who  both  told  me 
tJMBre  were  many  things  in  the  Aoman  church,  which,  it  were,  very 
much  to  be  wished  we  had  kept;  as  confession,  which  was,  no 
doubt,  commanded  by  Grod  :  that  praying  for  the  dead  was  one  of 
the  ancient  things  in  Christianity :  that,  for  their  parts,  they  did  it 
daily,  though  they  would  not  own  it ;  and,  afterwards,  pressing  one 
of  Uiem  f  very  much  upOn  the  other  points,  he  told  me,  that  if  he 
bad  been  bred  a  catholick,  he  would  not  change  his  religion ;  but, 
that  being  of  another  church,  wherein,  he  wa^  sure,  were  all  things 
necessary  to  salvation,  he  thought  it  very  ill  to  give  that  scandal,  as 
to  leave  that  church  wherein  he  had  received  his  baptism. 

All  these  discourses  did  but  add  more  to  the  desire  I  had,  to  be  a 
catholick,  and  gave  me  the  most  terrible  agonies  in  the  world,  within 
myself.  For  all  this,  fearing  to  be  rash  in  a  matter  of  that  weidit, 
I  did  all  I  could  to  satisfy  myself;  made  it  my  daily  prtiyer  to  God, 
to  settle  me  in  the  right,  and  so  went  on  Christmaslday  to  receive  in 
the  Ring's  chapel ;  after  which  I  was  more  troubled  than  ever,  and 
could  never  be  in  quiet,  till  I  had  told  my  desire  to  a  ciltholick,  who 
brought  a  priest  to  me,  and  that  was  the  first  I  ever  did  converse 
with,  upon  my  word*  The  more  I  spoke  to  him,  the  more  I  was 
confirmed  in  my  design ;  and,  as  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  doubt  of 
the  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  who  says,  The  holy  sacrament  is 
Ids  body  and  blood ;  so  I  cannot  believe,  that  he  who  is  the  author  of 
all  truth,  and  who  has  promised  to  be  with  his  church  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  would  permit  them  to  give  that  holy  mystery  to  the  laity  but 
In  one  kind,  if  it  were  not  lawful  so  to  do. 

I  am  not  able,  or,  if  I  were,  would  I  enter  into  disputes  with  any 
body ;  I  only,  in  short,  say  this,  for  the  changing  of  my  religion, 
which  I  take  God  to  witness,  I  would  never  have  done,  if  I  had 
thought  it  possible  to  save  my  soul  otherwise.  I  think  I  need  not 
say,  it  Is  any  interest  in  this  world  leads  me  to  it  t  it  will  be  plain 
enough  to  every  body,  that  I  must  lose  all  the  friends .  and  credit  I 
have  here,  by  it ;  and  have  very  well  weighed,  which  I  could  best 
part  with,  my  share  in  this  world  or  the  next:  I  thank  God  t  found 
no  difficulty  in  the  choice. 

My  only  prayer  is,  that  the  poor  catholicks  6f  this  nation  may  not 
suffer  for  my  being  of  their  religion ;  that  God  would  but  give  me 
patience  to  bear  them,  and  tben,  send  me  any  afflictions  in  this  world^ 
9o  I  may  enjoy  a  blessed  eternity  hereafter* 

SU  JametUy  Aug.  30,  1670. 

•  Dr.  Sheldon,  Archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  a&d  Dr.  Blandford,  B'nboy  of  W«r«ii^. 
i  Dx.  IHaodford,  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
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THE  DESIGNS  OF  FRANCE 

AGAINST  ENGLAND  AND  HOLLAND 

DISCOVERED; 

Or,  the  Intrignes^f  that  Crown,  for  the  utter  min  of  both  those 
NatioDS  laid  open.     With  allowance  *• 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  READER. 

These  papers  (which  w€^  intended  to  be  published  before  this  time, 
had  the  press  l)een  open  for  such  truths)  plainly  discover  the  cun. 
ninf  intrigues,  wicked  desii^ns,  and  unchristian  practices  of  the 
Fpendi  king,  for  the  overthrow  of  England  and  Holland,  and 
with  them  the  Protestant  religion.  If  this  account  be  (at 
it  is  hoped)  approved,  of,  a  further  information  ma^  be  ez^ 
pected  from  the  same  hand. 

JljLeNRT  the  Eighth,  Iting  of  England,  did,  in  his  time,  cause  a 
medal  to  be  stamped  with  a  hand  stretched  out  of  a  cloud,  holding  a 
balance  in  equal  poise,  whereof  both  the  scales  represented  Spain 
and  France,  with  this  motto.  Qui  adhareo  prceestj  u  e.  My  alliance 
weighs  it  down.  It  seems,  that  prince  well  knew  his  own  might ; 
whereas  now  England  may  be  compared  to  an  ox,  who,  being  insen. 
sible  of  his  own  strength,  quietly  submits  himself  to  the  yoke.  Evi. 
dent  it  is,  that  England  has  many  advantages  beyond  other  kingdoms, 
but  especially  this,  that,  being  an  island,  it  can  easily  secure  itself 
against  any  foreign  force ;  they,  that  intend  an  invasion  against  it. 
must  be  obliged  to  cross  the  seas,  and  struggle  with  the  winds  and 
waves,  and  all  the  hazards  and  dangers  of  that  unstable  element, 
besides  a  very  potent  fleet,  which  alone  is  sufficient  to  deter  their 
hardiest  enemy  from  any  such  design.  Now,  this  being  so,  it  is  ma. 
iiffest  that  the  King  of  England  (having  peace,  and  a  strict  alliance, 
with  Holland)  can  overJialance  the  party  he  designs  against. 

This  is  a  truth,  France  is  so  fully  convinced  of,  that,  notwithstand. 
ing  the  great  antipathy  there  is  between  both  nations,  he  has  hitherto 
spared  nothing,  and  is  still  turning  every  stone,  to  take  off  England 
from  Its  true  interest,  and  to  engage  it  on  his  side,  or,  at  least,  to 
oblige  it  to  stand  neuter,  and  to  be  an  idle,  unconcerned  spectator 
of  the  horrid  tragedy  die  French  King  acts  upon  the  theatre  of 
Europe,  because  he  well  knows  that  England  is  better  able  to  pre. 
feot  It,   and  spoil  his  sport,  than  any  other  state  or  kingdom 

•  SaypoMi  !•  ta  prtated  -anM  ISM^   Qaarto,  conuinlAs  turtle 
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wliaitioeTer,  and  reHcue  Europe  from  the  unitersal  slaf^rj  he  prei. 
pares  /or  it. 

Would  ibe  King  of  England  only  be  pleased  to  open  his  ejrei, 
fut  closed  with  the  inchaated  slumbers  of  the  French  Dalilah,  to  tako 
a  Tiew  of  his  own  strength,  and  true  interest,  he  should  soon  find 
himself  making  another  figure  amongst  the  princes  of  Europe,  than 
of  late  years  he  hath  done,  and  with  ease  mount  that  high  degree  of 
power  and  glory,  of  being  the  professed  umpire  of  the  universe,  tho 
sovereign  mediator  and  decider  of  controversies,  and  the  giver  of  peac4 
to  all  Europe,  which  France,  in  a  vain  bravado,  pretends  to,  when 
indeed  he  is  the  sole  troubler  of  it. 

To  arrive  at  this  transcendent  pitch  of  grandeur  and  authority, 
two  things  only  (^  which  the  king  of  England  may  do  when  he  pleases) 
are  requisite.  The  first  is,  that  his  majesty  do  comport  himself  so^ 
as  to  engage  the  love  of  his  people,  and  keep  a  right  understanding 
between  him  and  his  parliament.  And  the  second,  that  he  enter  into  a 
strict  alliance  with  Holland,  living  in  sincere  amity,  perfect  union,  and 
good  correspondence  with  them,  in  order  to  their  common  defence 
and  security.  The  former  of  these  is  very  easy,  and  the  king  will 
do  it,  as  soon  as  he  shall  resolve  to  desire  nothing  of  his  Parliaments 
but  what  is  agreeable  with  the  laws  of  the  realm,  which,  by  hit 
coronation.oath,  he  is  obliged  to  observe  and  maintain;  and  the 
latter  will  be  found  to  be  of  absolute  necessity,  as  soon  as  the  King 
of  England  shall  please  to  stop  his  ears  to  the  false  suggestions  of 
France,  and  stifle  those  jealousies  and  resentments,  which  his  emife. 
saries  daily  buz  into  his  head;  there  being  nothing  to  fear  for 
England  from  the  States,  whose  desire  is  not  to  enlarge  their  domL 
nions  (as  France  does)  by  invading  those  of  their  neighbours,  but 
only  to  keep  what  God  has  given  them,  and  to  maintain  their  subjects 
in  the  liberty  they  now  enjpy. 

This  France  so  well  knows,  that  he  leaves  no  stone  unturned  ta 
prevent  it,  and  continually  sends  forth  some  crafty  turbulent  spirits 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  division  and  misunderstanding  between  the  king 
and  his  parliament.  Thus  the  spirit  of  France  was  at  work,  to  eXm 
asperate  the  episcopal  party  against  the  Presbyterians,  and  again 
the  Presbyterians,  and  other  nonconformists,  against  them,  making 
them  believe  that  the  bishops  favoured  popery,  and  would  not  fail 
to  prove  turncoats,  as  soon  as  a  favourable  opportunity  should  be 
offered  them,  and  that  the  king  did  incline  the  same  way,  with  a  thou, 
and  like  suggestions  ;  which  so  set  the  people  against  the  king,  and 
filled  the  parliament  with  such  jealousies,  that  they  often  granted 
his  then  majesty  but  very  little  of  what  he  demanded,  and  gave  him 
io  much  work  at  home,  that  he  had  no  leisure  to  consider  what  was 
doing  abroad.  It  was  France  that  first  kindled  the  civil  wars  in  the 
time  of  Charles  the  First,  which  cost  England  so  much  blood,  the 
French  ambassador,  that  was  then  at  that  court,  boasting  at  his  rt^ 
tarn  from  thence.  That  he  had  kindled  a  fire  in  England,  which 
should  not  be  quenched  of  a  long  time,  and  that  the  English,  fo^ 
twenty  years  to  come^  would  not  be  in  a  condition  to  claim  any' 
thmg  of  France.' 
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To  the  kindling  of  this  unhappy  flame,  one  flidi^r  Joseph,  a  Gafm^ 
chtne  friar,  did  much  contribte  under  hand,  by  means  of  the  pa^ 
pists,  especially  those  that  were  In  the  parliament's  anny<  Bat  now^ 
aince  the  King  *  of  England  has  thought  good  to  change  his  religion^ 
France  also  has  altered  his  battery,  and  torned  all  his  great  guns  a«. 
gainst  the  church  of  England ;  and  so  far  are  the  minds  of  men  irri^ 
tated  against  one  another,  that  his  British  majesty  will  not,  this  good 
while,  be  in  a  condition  to  look  any  wliere  else  but  at  home,  where 
ke  is  like  to  meet  with  so  many  crossings  and  thwartings  of  the  des^;na 
he  is  carrying  on,  that  he  will  find  it  a  hard  matter  to  break  throagli. 
Iliem,  and  accomplish  the  thing  he  urns  at,  and  so  zealously  affects* 
And,  whilst  these  heart.burnings  continue  between  the  king  and  his 

£eople,  he  will  be  forced  to  be  continually  upon  his  guard,  and  to 
eep  his  forces  about  him,  and  cast  about  his  thoughts  how  to  raise  a 
fund  to  maintain  them,  and  thereby  give  an  opportui^ity  to  France  to^ 
possess  himself  of  the  J»w  Countries,  and  of  Spainf  too,  in  case  that 
king  should  chance  to  die,  which  happy  hour,  France,  with  a  great 
d^l  of  impatience,  looks  for. 

As  for  the  second  point,  tIz.  a  league  with  the  United  frorinces^ 
and  a  right  understanding  and  good  correspondence  between  those 
two  gOTemments,  to  oppose  all  powers  that  would  invade  and  troa« 
ble  the  peace  of  Christendom,  H  is  certain  that  €be  States,  for  their 

Earts,  would  most  gladly  embrace  the  proposal,  if  they  saw  any 
kelihood  of  engaging  therein  with  safety,  and  being  seconded  upon 
occasion;  of  which,  indeed,  there  is  but  little  probability,  as  long 
as  afii^rs  shall  continue,  in  the  condition  wherein  they  are  at  present; 
This  indeed  is  the  thing,  which,  of  all  others,  France  would  be 
very  loth  to  see,  because  the  hearty  union  of  these  two  govemmenta 
would,  in  all  probability,  put  a  stop  to  the  French  king's  under* 
takings,  overturn  all  his  designs,  and  put  him  into  an  utter  incapa. 
Aty  of  attempting  any  thing  agahist  the  peace  of  Nimegnen,  or  the^ 
truce  with  the  emperor.  But  France  carries  a  watchful  eye  to  pre* 
Tent  tills  capital  inconvenience,  and  that  by  an  assiduous  fomenttng 
and  cherishing  feuds^  and  animosities,  between  those  two  nations, 
and  improving  every  occurrence  to  this  purpose  ;  of  which  we  have* 
a  fresh  instance  in  tlie  business  of  Bantam,  which  had  been  long 
ago  made  up,  but  that  France  (whp  finds  it  best  fishing  in  troubled 
waters)  thinks  it  more  for  his  interest,  that  it  should  remain  undo* 
termined ;  which  is  the  very  reason  why  it  was  never  made  an  end  of^ 
bnt  kept  as  a  reserve  for  a  quarrel  upon  occasion.  That  there  can 
be  nothing  so  evidently  destructive  of  the  French  designs,  as  thia 
vnion  between  England  aad  Holland,  is  very  apparent ;  Enghmdf 
can,  when  it  pleases,  overturn  the  projects  of  France  against  the 
Spanish  Netiierlands;  neither  could  that  king  ever  have  taken  Lux* 
emburg,  if  the  late  king  of  England  had  had  the  least  inclination  te 
Oippose  him  in  that  attempt ;  but  the  French  king  so  well  knew  liow 
to  take  him  by  the  blind  side,  that  he  did  not  perceive  the  mischief 
till  the  city  was  taken.  It  was  a  capital  error  for  England  to  part 
with  Dankirk,  a  place  that  opened  a  passage  for  them  to  France  and 

a  King  J^fa  th^  Secon^.*       t  "^l*  <^°**  ^^  P***  ^^  rrgtrd  to  Spa  in,   u  here  propbetkdn 
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Ihe  Lcnr-Covitriet:  Imt  it  would  make  tlie  natter  iniicli  worse,  if  all 
those  ooontriet  should  be  foin  to  submit  to  the  tyranoj  of  Lewis  tlto 
Great,  and  he,  by  this  meaas,  should  join  Newport  and  Ostend  ^ 
to  Donklrk;   for  tiien  would  Flushing  follow  by  consequence,  and 
that  king  be  put  into  a  condition  to  dispute  the  sovereignty  of 
te  flea  with  his  British  majesty,  and  destroy  tiie  narigation  and 
commerce  of  this  flourishing  kingdom.     Haring  got  thus  lar,  ho 
would  proceed  to  an  intire  conquest  of  the  United  Prorinces ;  whidi 
point  being  once  gained  by  him,  England  would  hare  but  little  reason 
to  flatter  itself  with  the  hopes  of  a  better  lot.      Renowned  Queen 
Elisabetii,  of  happy  memory,  was  so  sensible  of  what  is  here  alledged, 
that  slie  told  Monsieur  de  Sully,  the  French  King's  ambassador  at  her 
mqeity's  oourt,  that  neither  France,   nor  England,  nor  any  other 
prince,  or  state  whatsoef  er,  ought  to  lay  any  claim  to  the  Low  Conn* 
tries,  and  diat  she  would  never  suffer  the  king,  his  master,  to  make 
the  least  attempt  that  way.     Upon  which  Monsieur  de  Sully  sent 
word  to  his  master,  Henfy  the  Fourth,'  That,  notwithstanding  theop* 
poslte  sentiments  of  the  queen,  his  majesty  might,  by  means  of  great 
forces,  keep  his  friends  within  their  own  bounds,  and  possess  himself  of 
such  territories  and  cities  in  the  Low.Countries,  as  should  be  neces. 
sary  to  join  France  and  the  United  Prorinces  wholly  and  inseparably 
together :  which  was,  (said  he)  the  only  way  to  restore  France  to 
its  primitiTO  grandeur  and  glory,  and  pitch  it  aboTO  the  rest  of 
Qiristeodom ;  for  if,  by  any  means,  the  provinces  of  Luxemburg^ 
Juliers,  Mark,  Mons,  Aix,  and  Gleves  were  once  united  to  France^ 
Aere  was  no  doubt,  but  the  rest  of  the  country  would  be  forced  to 
follow  their  example,  being  deprived  of  all  communication  and  cor* 
raapondence  with  the  rest  of  the  world.'    Sure  it  is  France  has 
always  inclined  this  way,  since  they  have  observed,  that  they  could 
not  compass  their  design  by  Italy,  as  the  Romans  of  old;  which  con. 
qnest,  tho'  it  be  the  interest  of  all  princes  of  Europe  to  prevent,  as 
arach  as  in  them  lies ;  yet  it  is  evident  that  these  two  states,  who  are 
nearer  at  hand,  and  can  better  do  it,  are  the  most  of  all  concerned 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  French  in  the  Low-Countries^ 
wl^ch  would  not  fail  to  be  attended  with  dismal,  consequences  to 
them,  as  before  mentioned.    As  for  Spain,  it  is  a  body  deprived  of 
the  use  of  its  limbs,  and  to  which  nodiing  remains  but  that  of  Its 
tongue,  viz.  To  pray  and  intreat  its  good  friends  and  allies  not  to 
fornke  it.     But  none  can  do  more  than  England,  towards  the  pre. 
servation  of  the  Ijow  Countries;  and,  if  his  British  majesty  had  not 
promised  to  stand  still,   Luxembuig  would  still  be  in  the  state 
wherein  it  vras  formerly,  and  a  bone  for  France  to  pick.    The  French 
^ing  is  so  well  aware  of  this,  dwt  he  takes  all  the  care  he  can  to 
keep^ie  King  of  England  on  his  side,  or,  at  least,  to  remain  neuter, 
in  case  he  will  not  declare  himself  for  him.    To  which  purpose  he 
spares  nothing,  neither  presents,  pensions,  nor  arts,  to  keep  all 
safe  on  tiiat  side.     But,  alas !  this  money,  and  those  presents  of 
France,  are  like  a  snake  hid  under  rose-leaves.    This  is  a  smiling;^ 
^p^  whidi  hereafter  will  prove  a  deadly  sting    They  are  iron  chaina 

e  As  tilt  schaBc  wu  V^d  bf  the  Fiendi  klitf  tkh  taainierf  ITM* 
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gilded  orer  to  deceive  the  eyes  of  those  who  now  adaiire  what  herc« 

after  they  will  have  occasion  to  lameat,  if  they  do  not  betinea 

discofer  the  cheat  of  him,  who  desigas  to  inslaTO  them.     Engiand 

subsists  by  balancing  the  crown .  of  France  and  Spain,  and  keeping 

ihem  in  eqaal  poise  ;  wherefore  it  must  needs  be  the  interest  of  IkmM 

kingdcm,  by  all  means  possible  to  prerent  the  Low.Countries  from 

becomirg  an  occasion  to  the  OTer«weight  of  France,  lest,  by  thia 

means,  it  should  be  incapacitated  to  maintain  the  balance  of  Europe 

for  time  to  come.     For  if  ever,  by  ill  fortune,  the  French  king 

should  make  himself  master  of  all  the  serenteen  prorinoes,  as  it  ia 

his  great  aim,  and  may  easily  be  brought  to  pass,  if  the  Stales  be 

not  seconded,  what  condition  will  England  then  be  in  ?  France  will 

be  stronger  than  they  at  sea,  and  in  the  Indies,  and  consequently 

interrupt  their  commerce  and  navigation,  by  keeping  a  great  fleet 

abroad,  especially  in  the  chanuel,  so  that  nothing  shall  be  able  Uk 

stir  out  of  the  English  havens,  but  by  their  leave ;  and,  upon  the 

least  occasion,  the  total  conquest  of  England  must  needs  ensne,  and 

that  without  remedy,  there  being  no-body  in  a  condition  to  stare  off 

their  final  ruin. 

Moreover,  the  true  interest  of  England  is  to  keep  France  low,  as 
well  to  preserve  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  as  to  find  a  favourable  0C9 
casion  to  recover  those  ancient  dominions  the  French  king  keeps 
from  them,  as  are  the  dukedoms  of  Bretagne,  Normandy,  Foictou, 
Languedoc,  nay  France  itself ;  for  of  the  marriage  of  the  King  of 
England  with  Margaret,  daughter  to  Philip  the  Fair,  was  bora 
Henry  the  Fifth,  King  of  England,  who  had  the  same  right  to  France 
as  the  Dauphin  has  to  Spain.  The  three  sons  of  King  Philip  t&0 
Fair,  viz.  Lewis  Hutin,  Philip  the  Tall,  and  Charles  the  Fair,  died 
all  without  issue  male  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  this,  wlien  the  King 
of  England  prosecuted  his  right  to  the  kingdom  of  France,  that  the 
Salick  law  was  made,  upon  a  speech  of  the  Bishop  of  Boauvais's  in 
the  assembly  of  the  states,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  make  oat 
from  an  allusion  to  that  place  of  the  gospel,  ^  the  lillies  spin  not  :* 
that  the  crown  of  France  ought  not  to  fall  to  the  distalf.  But  tiiat 
law  could  not  prescribe  to  time  past,  but  only  to  that  which  was  to 
come,  and  consequently  could  not  invalidate  the  King  of  England's 
pretensions.  After  this,  Henry  the  Fifth,  entering  France  with  a 
powerful  army,  and  having  defeated  the  French  in  several  battles, 
niarried  Catharine,  daughter  to  Charles  the  Sixth,  and,  in  the  year 
1441,  it  was  concluded,  that  Henry  should  be  King  of  France. 
Isabella  also,  who  was  Queen  of  France,  and  mother  to  Catharine 
Queen  of  England,  made  her  last  will  in  favour  of  her  son*in.law, 
declaring  him  therein  the  sole  heir  of  all  her  estate  and  of  the 
crown,  which  increases  the  just  pretensions,  and  strengthens  the 
rights  of  England  to  the  kingdom  of  France, 

Had  tile  French  king  but  half  the  pretensions  to  England,  which 

the  King  of  England  has  to  France,  the  world  would  soon  hear  of 

fiothing  but  manifesto's  to  prove  them  just,  as  he  calls  all  he  does.   . 

Sp  that  the  King  of  England  ought  upon  all  occasions,  and  in  all 

respects,  tp  suspect  France,  and  to  be^^Mre  pf  (ilm  as  ^  most  ^g«r^ 
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^8  enemjr,  who  flattered  and  hninoared  his  late  najestj,*  only  to 
lull  him  asleep,  that  he  might  play  his  game  without  lielng  disturbed 
or  iaterrapted  by  hiili,  who,  whenever  it  shall  please  him  to  mind 
and  be  tnie  to  his  own  interest,  will  nndoabtedly  carry  the  greatest 
stroke  in.the  afiairs  of  Europe. 

*  It  is  therefore  no  wonder,  that  King  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  spared 
nothing  that  might  supply  the  necessities  or  proTide  for  the  pleasures 
of  the  late  King  CharleU  the  Second,  as  Monsieur  Barillon  and  the 
Dutchess  of  Portsmouth  can  witness.  But  I  must  tell  you,  that  the 
French  king  considers  no.body,  whether  prince  or  priyate  person, 
any  Airther  dian  as  thty  may  be  serriceable  to  promote  his  own 
ends ;  yea  Tirtue  itself  is  not  esteemed  by  him,  except  it  go  hand  in 
hand  with  his  interest.  I>o  but  consider  what  account  he  made  of 
the  princes  and  princesses  of  England  in  Cromwell's  time :  Were 
they  not  obliged  to  quit  France,  and  to  seek  for  entertainment  else, 
where  ?  And  it  is  notorious,  that  he  never  contributed  any  thing 
towards  the  late  king's  restoration,  till  it  was  past  his  skill  to 
hoMler  it. 

So  that,  upon  the  whole,  neither  the  resentment  of  the  royal 
fiimily,  nor  the  interest  of  England,  will  allow  of  such  strict  alliances 
with  France,  as  might  tie  up  the  king  of  England*^s  hands,  and  make 
hnn  an  idle  spectator,  whilst  Lewis  the  Great  makes  himself  master 
of  the  Low.Countries ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  miist  always  be  ready 
to  oppose  any  the  least  attempt  he  shall  make  toward  it,  making  use 
in  the  mean  time  of  the  six  regiments  he  has  in  Holland,  which  the' 
States  will  not  deny  him  on  that  account,  till  he  can  send  some  other 
troops  over  to  Flanders.  I  am  persuaded  that  those  six  regiments 
will  be  able  to  make  head  against  double  the  number  of  Frenchmen ; 
and,  when  England  shall  thus  be  pleased  but  to  shew  its  teeth,  all 
Europe  will  thereby  be  safr.  ^  Resist  the  Devil,  and  he  will  fly 
from  you ;  but,  if  you  fear  him,  he  will  make  you  his  slaves.'  France 
has  cut  out  work  enough  for  King  James  the  Second,  and  the  busi. 
nets  that  he  hath  taken  in  band  is  so  great,  that  many  people  fear, 
and  odiers  hope,  he  will  never  compass  it.  It  is  not  a  time  to  alter 
old  laws,  vrheu  the  enemy  is  at  the  gates ;  it  is  not  always  seasonable 
for  a  king  to  act  the  missionary,-!*  but  much  more  requisite  that  he 
shew  himself  a  brave  soldier  and  good  politician.  All  the  world  was 
in  expectation  of  great  things  from  his  majesty ;  his  courage  put  all 
Europe  in  hopes  of  an  universal  relief,  and  some  respite  for  Spain ; 
but  how  has  he  frustrated  and  befooled  their  hopes,  whIUt  his  sole 
study  is  to  please  the  Jesuits,  and  to  kindle  a  fire  in  his  own  king, 
dom,  which  probably  he  will  never  be  able  to  quench,  when  he 
would,  as  long  as  he  dares  not  convene  a  free  parliament. 

As  Spain  became  depopulated  by  the  departure  of  the  Moors,  so 
Is  France  greatly  weakened  and  impoverished  by  the  dragoon  con. 
version,  and  flij^t  of  the  protestants ;  and  the  French  king  would 
fain  see  England  brought  to  the  same  pass.  It  is  a  presumption  to 
rob  God  of  his  right,  it  is  to  him  the  honour  of  converting  does 
)ielong,  that  work  surpassing  the  power  and  activity  of  a  creature, 

f  XlBS  Cbvlet  Uie  Stcond.  f  To  preach  vellgioD  to  hU  n^tcyu 
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So,  leaving  thtt  care  to  Grod,  (he  King  of  England  ought  to  lay  milk 
his  endearours  about  preserving  his  dcnoinions  from  becoming  a  prey 
to  that  ambitioiu  prince,  by  obliging  him  to  keep  within  iiis  own 
botudds,  and  not  to  Incroach  upon  his  neighbours  territories ;  and^ 
in  so  doing,  the  king  will  make  good  the  hopes  and  expectation 
Europe  has  conceived  of  him. 

The  Deiigm  of  France  ugatntt  the  VhUed  Prootncet. 

After  the  States  of  the  United  Provinces  had,  liy  their  powerful 
arms,  constrained  Spain  to  acknowledge  them  a  free  state,  who  owed 
allegiance  to  none  but  God  alone,  they  were,  for  a  time,  the  object  of 
tlieir  neighbours  admiration  and  envy,  every  one  endeavouring  to 
court  and  make  alliances  Mrith  this  growing  state,  which  b^^n  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  umpire  of  Europe ;  but  this  high  reputation  of 
theirs  has  suffered  a  notable  eclipse  since  the  war  of  1672,  when 
France,  having  brought  them  to  the  very  brink  of  destruction, 
pleased  himself  with  tlie  thoughts  of  seeing  them  tomble  headlong 
into  the  pit  he  lud  digged  for  them ;  neither  would  he  have  been 
mistaken  in  his  hopes,  had  not  the  people  given  a  sudden  and  un- 
looked  for  turn  to  the  face  of  affairs,  by  declaring  the  Prince  of 
Orange  Stadtholder ;  the  providence  of  Almighty  &>d,  at  the  sama 
time,  concurring  with  their  endeavours,  to  preserve  that  small  spot 
of  ground,  by  confounding  and  daunting  their  enemies,  who,  after 
the  takuig  of  Naerden,  were  struck  wi&  such  a  panick  fear,  that 
they  ran  away,  none  pursuing  them* 

Now,  what  contributed  most  to  the  mischiefs,  they  were  involved 
in  at  that  time,  was,  that,  besides  the  treasonable  correspondencea 
which  France  held  with  some  principal  members  of  that  government^ 
they  had  neither  any  good  troops,  nor  a  commander  in  chief,  and, 
relying  on  the  peace  and  fair  promises  of  France,  they  were  well 
nigh  lulled  asleep  by  that  fatal  melody,  whilst  that  king  was  luird  at 
vork  to  undermine  the  foundation  of  their  dear-bought  liberties  and 
government.  We  find  in  time  of  peace  the  soldiers  grow  idle,  aa 
well  as  their  arms  rusty.  Ease  pleaseth  and  flatters  us,  and  mea 
are  soon  persuaded  to  lay  aside  the  exercise  of  arms,  to  betake  tliem« 
selves  ih  a  more  gainfol  way  of  living;  so  that,  when  the  enemy 
approaches,  they  are  readier  to  embrace  shame,  when  joined  with 
profit  and  pleasure,  than  to  strive  for  glory,  surrounded  with  diffi* 
culties  and  dangers. 

France  knew  very  well,  that,  90  long  as  the  United  Provinces  had 
90  general,  that  soldiery  could  not  be  but  .in  a  very  bad  condition^ 
and  incapable  of  defending  them  from  the  attempts  of  a  powerful 
enemy ;  wherefore  he  took  special  care,  by  cunnmg  practices  and 
false  suggestions  (exasperating  the  minds  of  the  opposite  party)  to. 
prevent  the  Prince  of  Orange's  being  advanced  to  those  places  of 
trust  and  dignity,  his  Royal  Highness  is  now  so  deservedly  possessed 
^f.*    By  this  means  the  States  grew  daily  weaker  and  weaker,  their 

•  IfYaX  dearer  memorial  would  the  Dotch.  haTe  to  bring  tbem  out  of  Uieir  present  lethaifj  ^ 
irben  almoat  under  the  MUttC  deUiMOA  I 
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troops  were  dissipated,  their  fortifications  neglected,  their  strongest 
hoick  went  to  decay,  their  magazines  were  unfurnished,  whilst  France 
was  raising  troops  under-hand,  and  making  secret  alliances  with 
^Bgland,  tiie  Elector  of  Cologne,  and  Bishop  of  Mnnster,  in  order 
to  tiieir  final  ruin,  Du  Plessis  is  much  ip  the  rigl^t,  when  lie  says^ 
^  That  a  state  is  not  to  be  judged  strong  or  weak,  but  with  relation 
^  tp  the  strength  or  weakness  of  its  nei^bours ;  and  that  it  is  npoa 

*  that  score,  that  wise  princes  endearour  to  keep  themselves,  as 

*  much  as  they  can,  in  equal  poise  with  their  neighbours,  to  the  imd^ 
'  they  continue  in  peace  and  amity  together;  for,  as  soon  as  this 
^  fails,  all  peace  and  good  correspondence  are  dissolved,  as  being 
^  only  grounded  upon  a  mutual  fear  or  esteem  for  one  another.' 
Which  is  so  true,  that  a  prudent  prince  is  always  jealous  of  the 
least  advance  or  motion  of  his  neighbour,  though  in  a  time  of  tmco 
or  peace,  and  is  Ciontinually  upon  his  watch,  endeavouring  to  bo 
infonned  of  his  designs  before  they  be  brought  forth  ;  for,  by  this 
means,  he  puts  him  by  his  measures,  and  frustrates  his  purposes.  In 
which  point  many  princes  and  states,  who  are  too  saving,  fail  very 
9ft;  and  this  covetousaess  of  theirs  costs  them  and  their  people  very 
dear,  by  occasioning  a  most  expensive  war,  which,  at  the  first,  by 
precaution,  might  have  been  prevented  with  a  small  matter.  France 
b  §0  well  informed  of  this  truth,  that  they  n^lect  nothing  in  such 
fases,and  their  ambassadors  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe  are  supplied 
with  money  for  that  very  pvrpose,  who,  knowing  they  cannot  please 
their  master  better,  than  by  corrupting  one  or  mere  of  the  ministers 
of  the  prince  or  state  at  wliose  co^rt  they  reside,  are  day  and  n^ht 
contriving  for  it,  and  spare  nothing  to  bring  it  about,  i  ea,  when  it 
happens  that  they  cannot  prevail  with  the  man  himself  they  aim  al^ 
they  endeavour  to  gain  his  wife,  or,  in  case  they  chance  to  be  so 
unhappy  as  to  fail  there  also,  they  condescend  to  make  their  appli. 
cation  to  some  of  their  children  ;  nay,  so  humble  are  they,  and  such 
slaves  to  their  master's  ambition,  that  they  will  not  stick  to  bribe 
their  servants,  and  furnish  them  with  money  proportionable  to  tiie 
aervice  they  are  able  and  willing  to  do  them. 

These  are  the  maxims  that  speed  ^eir  designs  wonderfully  weH  in 
such  states  as  are  governed  by  many  heads,  as  the  United  Provinces ; 
which  are  a  great  bar  to  the  French  king  in  his  aim  of  conquering 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  who  very  well  knows,  that,  being  master 
of  the  one,  h^  cannot  miss  of  the  otiier.  His  great  business  there, 
fere  is,  to  lull  the  States  ejf  the  United  Provinces  asleep  with  a  trace, 
which  he  will  break,  when  he  pleases,  being  in  hopes  that  their 
forces  will,  in  the  mean  time,  be  neglected,  in  laying  out  themselves 
wholly  to  propagate  and  encourage  trade  and  navigation.  For  that 
king  is  well  aware,  that  the  States,  being  awake  and  standing  on 
their  guard,  will  never  consent  to  his  possessing  himself  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  at  least  they  ought  not  to  do  it,  since  thatii 
the  only  bar  and  rampart  which  hinders  France  from  overwhelming 
them,  which  they  ought,  therefore,  by  all  means  to  endeavour  to 

Preserve  whole  and  Intire,  as  one  would  his  neighbour's  h^^use  from 
smg  set  on  fire. 
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What^pains  did  not  Count  D'Atamt  take  to  set  one  pTotimxr 
against  the  other,  and  to  sow  diTisions  among  the  cities  of  Holland  t 
How  busy  was  he  at  Amsterdam  ?  What  proffers  or  promises  did  he 
'spare  to  bring  it  aboat  ?  Wliich  is  a  thing  so  publickly  known  from 
that  ambassador's  frequent  joumies  to  that  great  city,  that  the  rery 
children  were  not  ignorant  of  it.  We  must  not  imagine  that 
Mombas  was  alone  engaged  in  this*  treason  against  the  state,  but 
rather  that  lie,  escaping  into  France,  has  left  sereral  behind  him,  that 
walk  in  the  dark,  and  are  not  yet  discoTered.  The  best  of  it  is, 
that  Count  l>ATaux  begins  to  be  known,  and  his  insinuations  not 
believed,  he  having  but  too  long  imposed  upon  the  credulity  and 
good  nature  of  many,  who,  now  perceiving  the  cheat,  will  scarcely 
suffer  themselves  to  be  decoyed  a  second  time.  And,  as  France  was 
diligent  to  sow  these  divisions  and  jealousies  amongst  them  at  home, 
so  was  he  no  less  industrious  in  fomenting  differences  between 
England  and  them,  as  knowing  very  well,  that  the^  neighbouring 
powers,  when  joined  together,  are  able  to  gire  check  to  his  pride, 
and  set  bounds  to  his  ambition.  How  pleasing  a  sight  is  it  to  the 
French  king  to  see  them  engaged  one  against  each  other,  and  pur- 
suing his  interest  at  so  last  an  expence  of  their  own  blood  and 
treasure  ?  The  last  war  between  those  two  states  was  some  differenco 
about  matters  of  commerce,  and,  whilst  the  King  of  England  was 
arming,  the  French  king  offered  to  engage  in  a  treaty  with  Holland, 
on  purpose  to  amuse  and  divert  them  from  putting  themselves  in  a 
posture '  of  defence,  as  they  soon  after  perceived ;  when  France, 
instead  of  concluding  the  treaty,  begun  with  them,  and  declared 
himself  for  England ;  and,  whilst  the  latter  attacked  them  by  sea,  he 
invaded*  their  country  with  a  puissant  army ;  and,  supposing  the 
conquest  of  those  provinces  indubitable,  they  had  before-hand  divided 
them  amongst  themselves,  England  being  to  hare  for  its  share  all  the 
maritime  places,  and  France  all  the  rest ;  Amsterdam  only  proved  a 
bone  of  contention,  and  occasioned  some  difference  between  them, 
both  the  one  and  the  other  desiring  it  for  his  share  ;  though  indeed 
they  had  no  reason  to  be  in  a  heat  about  it,  seeing  all  this  was  but 
reckoning  without  their  host,  God  preserving  it  from  falling  into 
either  of  their  hands.  Thus,  a  peace  being,  at  last,  concluded  with 
England,  the  spirit  of  France  was  at  work  again  to  withdraw  the 
states  from  their  allies ;  and,  finding  that  things  were  about  to  change 
face,  and  that  the  Dutch,  being  roused  by  a  discovery  of  the  artifices 
and  treachery  of  France,  began  to  look  about  tiiem,  and  their 
troops,  having  a  good  general  f  at  the  head  of  them,  became  cohsK. 
derable  and  formidable,  he  thought  fit,  for  a  while,  to  dismiss  the 
lion  and  act  the  fox,  restoring  Maestricht  unto  them,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  peace  of  Nimeguen.  Since  which  time  that  king  has  con. 
tented  himself  to  bark  afar  off,  and  was  so  apprehensive  of  the  States 
raising  the  last  six.thousand  men,  that  Count  D'Avaux  spared  nothing 
jto  prevent  it,t  and  will  do  so  still,  as  often  as  the  States  shall  go 

< 

•  And  whoever  read*  o<  the  nf  gotiatlon»  of  Mr.  Belisle  In  Oennany,  and  the  intrigtiet  of 
Mr.  Chetardic  of  late  in  Muacovy.  4?uinot  think  that  these  two  mlnistcra  fAll  my  wite  atMC^ 
iu  the  artof  lyi.iff,  treachery,  corruption,  and  ireanon. 

t  WiOiaiiif  Piince  of  Oraiise.  z  '^^  Mt  Mr.  Fenelon  do  the  same  lately  i 
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•boot  to  urm  tfaemseWes,  because  that  would  stop  the  great  Lewis 
In  the  full  career  of  his  conquests,  and  make  his  designs  to  proro 
abortiTe*  I  say  again,  that  it  is  the  great  concern  of  Holland,  not 
to  ralier  the  Spanish  Netherlands  to  be  lost,  except  thej  desire,  at 
the  same  time,  to  become  a  prej  to  the  usurper.  For,  how  easily 
will  he  find  an  occasion  of  quarrel  with  them?  and,  if  all  else  fail, 
he  will  make  out  his  pretensions  and  right  to  those  provinces,  for 
that  thej  formerly  belonged  to  Mary  of  Burgundy,  Philip  the  First, 
Charles  the  Fifth,  and  afterwards  to  Philip  the  Second,  who  were, 
without  contest,  the  lawful  possessors  thereof,  and  that,  afterwards 
rebelling,  they  obtained,  by  Ibrce,  an  acknowledgment  of  their  being 
a  ffiee  state.  He  will  prober  to  maintain  them  in  all  their  liberties 
and  privil^es,  and  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  in  ease  they 
willingly  submit  to  him  ;  which,  if  they  should  hearken  to,  he  will 
by  little  and  little  clip  their  franchises,  and  remove  all  protestants 
from  places  of  trust,  as  (le  has  done  at  home ;  and,  if  they  yield  not 
willingly,  he  will  attack  them  with  an  armed  hand,  as  he  did  in 
1672,  being  sure  the  Roman  Catfaolick  Princes  will  not  oppose  him, 
because  he  has  blinded  their  eyes  with  the  false  pretence  of  religion* 
But,  if  the  house  of  Austria  be  not  aware  betimes  of  the  snares  h* 
lays  for  them  under  these  specious  pretexts,  they  will  find  them* 
•elves  deceived,  when  it  is  too  late  to  recall  their  Inadvertency* 

To  return  to  the  United  Provinces,  I  say,  they  ought,  next  to 
Grod,  not  to  rely  upon  any  thing  so  much  as  their  own  forces ;  and 
having  nothing  so  much  to  fear  as  France,  they  ought  to  provide  and 
strengthen  themselves  agpimt  his  power  chiefly,  who  has,  for  this 
great  while,  been  plotting  and  contriving  their  final  overthrow,  or,  al 
least,  the  bringing  of  them  so  low,  as  to  be  forced  to  depend  solely 
upon,  and  truckle  under  him.  It  has  some  time  since  been  obL 
served,  that  France  has  had  a  strong  desire  to  make  Holland  listen  to 
ttke  proposal  and  treaty,  which  the  wolf  in  the  fable  made  with  tho 
sheep :  '  Put  away  from  you  (said  the  wolf  to  those  harmless  crea* 
tares)  your  shepherd  and  dog,  and  we  will  make  an  alliance,  and 
^  live  in  love  and  amity  together*'  In  like  manner,  says  Lewis  tho 
iSreat,  '  Dismiss  your  general,  and  disband  your  old  troops ;  for, 

*  to  what  purpose  those  unnecessary  charges  in  a  time  of  peace ;  ea» 
'  pecially  being  so  well  assured  of  our  friendship,  by  the  truce  I  am 
^  engaged  in,  and  the  word  of  a  king,  wbic;^  you  may  safely  rely  on, 

*  that  we  will  liv£  in  all  amity  and  good  correspondence  with  you  ?' 
But  what  says  the  Italian:  ^  Trust  not,  if  thou  would*st  not  be 
'  cheated/  So  that  it  is  still  safest  for  Holland  to  rely  wlioUy  on  its 
own  stieqgth,  and  to  have  always  a  good  fleet  at  sea,  to  serve  for  convoy 
and  cfuising,  besides  a  reserve  in  readiness  to  join  them,  in  case  of 
need.  •  A  good  navy  may  well  be  called  the  right  hand  of  that  go. 
veiwiient,  being  of  great  use  in  dispelling  many  clouds  and  ill  de« 
signs  wluch  France  hatcheth  agMnst  his  neighbours. ,  And,  if  ever 
Ihe  States  should  come  to  a  resolution,  continually  to  kepp  in  pay- 
a  certain  nnmber  of  seamen,  to  be  ready  to  be  put  a.board  their  m^L 
of  war,  at  any  time,  this  would  produce  a  double  effect 

ThaAnt  is,  that  the  States  would  always  have  men  read/  at  hand^ 
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vpon  occasion  (without  Hhe  expence  of  trouble  and  time  in  raising  ot 
them)  who,  by  their  continual  employment,  would  be  trained  up^ 
and  well  ufted  to  the  tea,  and  nayal  conflicts. 

The  second  is,  that  by  this  means  they  would  not  fail  to  draw  a 
great  number  of  seamen  from  the  neighbouring  coasts,  continual  pay 
being  no  small  encouragement  to  mariner^,  to  betake  themselves  t6 
the  service  of  those  that  ofibr  it,  but  more  especially  the  St|tea 
subjects,  in  foreign  service,  would  not  fkil  to  return  to  their  own 
country,  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  being  maintained  till  the  year  round. 

To  effect  which,  the  States  need  only  to  publish  a  placart,  strictly 
enjoining  all  seamen,  their  subjects,  in  foreign  service,  to  returtf 
home.  True,  indeed,  it  is,  that  the  navy  of  Frslnce  will  but  be  littles 
the  better  for  it ;  for  I  dare  affirm,  they  can  fit  out  very  few  men  of 
war,  without  putting  some  Dutch  mariners,  especially  pilots,  a-boftrd 
tiiem,  as  trusting  more  to  their  knowledge  and  experience  than  theif 
own,  who  are  often  at  a  loss  In  long  voyages.  Which  good  and  wholes 
some  resolution,  whenever  the  States  shall  be  pleased  to  take,  you  will 
presently  see  the  spirit  of  France  strangely  exasperated  and  disturbed, 
and  his  ambassador  running  from  one  city  to  another,  to  represent  his 
master's  just  reasons  against  it.  But  itis  hoped,  that,  as  CountD*  Avaut 
has  much  laid  open  himself  to  an  obvious  discovery,  by  the  small  effects 
his  promises  have  had  hitherto,  as  not  being  seasoned  with  the  salt  of 
truth  and  honesty  (the  main  tiling  that  keeps  up  the  credit  and 
reputation  of  a  minister  in  foreign  countries)  so  he  will  do  nothing 
hat  catch  cold.  However,  I  cannot  deny,  but  the  French  king  is 
beholden  to  that  great  minister,  for  his  haTing  Inspired  a  fondness  fot 
France  into  the  minds  of  several  of  the  States  subjects,  which  tiieir 
lordships  have  no  Mason  to  thank  him  for.  Besides  this.  Franco 
receives  no  small  service  from  the  Jesuits,  and  other  foreign  priests^ 
residing  in  the  United  Provinces,  who  have  pensions  allowed  them^ 
to  pry  into,  and  engage  the  inclinations  of  many  there.  These  spies 
are  in  the  prince's  court,  wliere  they  have  friends,  by  whose  means 
tliey  make  a  shift  to  jny  into  the  very  secrets  of  the  cabinet.  How 
many  of  this  sort  of  cattle  are  there  In  the  States  troops  and  garlsons, 
who  have  their  correspondents  at  the  Hague,  where  the  general 
office  of  intelligence  is  kept,  as  l>elng  the  center  of  that  government. 
This  is  a  thing  that  ought  to  be  more  narrowly  looked  to,  these  spies 
being  no  other  but  the  emissaries  of  France,  who  is  always  restless^ 
and  spares  nothing  that  may  further  his  designs.  I  remember,  that 
not  long  since  four  docatoonS  a  week  were  proffered  a  servant  of  a 
deputy  of  the  States,  only  to  report  what  he  heard  from  his  master^ 
at  table,  or  in  conversation  with  others ;  but  the  servant,  with  sharp 
words,  rejected  the  proffer,  as  became  an  honest  man. 

This  instance  shews,  that  France  sets  upon  people  every  way,  ind 
tliat,  therefore,  one  had  need  always  to  stand  upon  his  guard  to 
airpid  the  blow.  I  have  also  observed,  that  there  are  another  sort  of 
petty  spies^  tint  run  up  and  down  the  chief  towns,  especially  the 
Hague,  daily  shifting  their  ordinalies,  except  they  find  occasion  to 
stay  longer,  and  are  in  prospect  of  some  advantage  to  Be  reaped 
there,  of  whom  those,  who  are  obliged  to  frequent  such  booses, 
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ought  to  beware,  Othemintrade  themseWes  into  companies,  or  resort 
to  the  court,  and  go  to  see  the  pHnce  and  princess  at  dinner  and  sap- 
per, to  hear  and  see  what  is  said  or  done  there ;  and,  as  soon  as  they 
have  heard  or  seen  any  thing  of  concern,  yon  see  them  ma  Hke  foot« 
boys  to  the  French  ambassador,  who,  for  a  reward,  invites  them  to  stay 
and  eat  with  him,  he  now  entertaining  scarce  any  bat  such  at  his  table, 
I  conld  name  a  dozen  of  them  who,  to  my  knowledge,  are  employed 
in  this  way,  besides  those  that  do  it  more  secretly,  and  go  to 
the  offering  only  at  ni^t,  and  through  the  stableuloor. 

Coant  de  Caravas,  one  of  these  spies  of  great  note,  though,  in  my 
judgment,  of  as  little  use,  was  not  so  cautions,  who,  coming  from 
court,  would  go  into  the  ambassador's  at  the  fore-door,  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  to  communicate  to  him  his  collections.    Two 
persons,  whom  I  know  to  be  Jesuits,  though  in  the  garb  of  officers, 
resort  every  day  to  the  prince's  rising,  dinner,  and  sapper,  and  cob. 
tinually  attend  die  court,  where  they  have  so  many  friends,  or  at 
least  so  much  cunning,  as  to  be  able  to  procure  their  C!atholick  friends 
some  employment,  who  are  all  emissaries  of  France,  and  wholly 
devoted  to  the  service  of  that  king.    Others  have  put  themseWes  to 
serve  even  in  the  kitchen,  where  such  sort  of  cattle  are  very  dancerous. 
Therefore,  I  conclude,  that  both  the  States  and  Prince  of  Orange 
on^t  even  in  all  respects,  and  at  all  times,  to  be  very  cftutious  of 
the  wicked  and  unchristian  maxioM  and  designs  of  France,  tiie  king 
btiBself  being  a  false  and  perjured  person,  who,  under  pretence  of 
esiabtishing  the  Roman  Catliolick  religion  every  where  (though  by  his 
wicked  life  and  breach  of  faith  he  denies  all  religion)  has  no  other 
aim^  but  to  extend  his  dominion  to  the  uttenasost  bounds  of  Europe^ 
and  to  that  end  to  destroy  first  all  the  protestant  princes,  and  then 
the  JEtoman  Catholick  too,  that  so  he  may  cause  himself  to  be  pro. 
claimed  not  the  Emperor  of  the  Romans  only,  but  of  all  Europe ; 
and  certain  it  is,  that  nothing  can  serve  him  as  a  bridge  to  the  unu 
▼ersal  monarchy,  but  Holland,  which,  from  his  Versailles,  he  looks 
upon  with  a  most  envious  eye.    So  that  the  States  and  people  of 
those  provinces  have  great  reason  to  mind  the  advice  of  our  Saviotfk' 
to  the  Jews  :  '  Watch,  for  you  know  not  what  hour  the  thief  iHll 
come.'    To  which  I  add :  ^  Be  ready,  therefore^  to  oppose  him  when 
he  shall  come  to  break  into  the  house,  and  usurp  his  neighbour's 
territories ;  and  be  sure  to  look  upon  France  as  a  sworn  enemy  to 
republicks,  and  the  plague  and  scoui^  of  all  that  will  not  yield 
their  liberties  up  to  him.' 

True  it  is,  he  fears  the  States,  more  than  he  loves  them ;  care, 
dierefore,  must  be  taken,  to  be  always  in  such  a  condition  as  may 
still  keep  him  so,  and  to  make  him  know  himself,  whenever  he  shalt 
so  far  forget  himself,  as  to  meddle  with  what  he  has  nothing  to  do. 
All  the  remonstrances  4nade  by  Count  d' Avaux,  as  soon  as  he  sees 
the  States  putting  themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence,  must  not  be 
jajwcfed,  as  being  merely  upon  design;  for  we.  may  be  sure  that 
^inisler  would  not  make  them,  were  it  not  for  the  promoting  of  his 
'flHsto's  intorests. 
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or 

THE   WATERS    OF    TUNBRIDGE. 

WRITTEN  TO  A  PERSOX  OF  HONOUR  $ 

By  Pat.  Mjdas^  M.  D. 

TemporiboB  medicina  juvat;  data  tempore  prodest^ 
£t  data  non  apto  tempore  Lympba  nocet. 

^From  ft  quarto,  containing  26  pages,  printed  at  London,  for  t]ie 

Author,  in  1687.] 


I 


Mt  Loan, 


T  was  jour  honour's  pleasure  to  ask  my  judgment,  concerning 
Taifbridge  waters,  because  I  often  recommend  my  patients  to  them  ; 
which,  in  my  opinion,  are  not  inferior  in  medicinal  rertues  to  any 
spaw.  of  that  kinid  ;  for  by  their  effects,  which  is  an  *  after^emon. 
stration,  they  are  impregnated  with  a  chalcanthons  or  yitriolate  juice; 
which,  with  its  sulphureous  particles,  irritates  and  moves  the  belljr 
to  a  blackish  excretion,  and,  by  frequent  drinking  thereof,  black, 
eneth  the  tongue,  because  this  member,  being  of  a  spongy  substance, 
imbibes  some  sooty  sulphureous  minims  into  its  porosity,  occasioning 
this  tincture. 

Thro'  its  more  subtle  piercing  chalcanthons  spirits,  it  proTokes 
urine  in  a  plentifal  manner. 

To  these  is  admixed  some  fermgineous  juice,  that  contains  a  great 
deal  of  the  Tolatile  salt,  which  is  it  that  is  dissolred  in  the  chalybeate 
wipe,  now  so  much  in  vogue  amongst  physicians. 

Hii  aquisferrum  inesse  videtur  inprindpiis  solutis  unde  earum 
t)t>  chalybeata  intimius  sanguine  permiscetur^  if  patentiM  morbos 
expugnaty  quamferrum  quocunque  demum  artifido  nobilitatum. 

'  These  waters  seem  to  contain  iron  in  its  unconcrete  and  seminal 
^  principles,  whereupon  their  chalybeate  vertue  is  more  intirely  mixed 
^  with  the  blood,  and  more  powerfully  attacks  diseases,  than  iron 
^  prepared  to  the  best  advantage  can.'  Dr.  STDSimAif . 

*  Mars  in  itself  consists  chiefly  of  salt,  sulphur,  and  earth.  ,  It 
^  has  very  little  of  spirit  and  water,  and  particles  of  the  former  ele» 
^  ments,  especially  the  sulphureous  and  saline  in  the  mixt  are  conu 
^  btned  together  with  earth,  remain  wholly  fixed ;  but  being  loosed 
'  and  divided  from  each  other  (as  in  these  waters)  have  a  very  eAca« 
*  cioos  energy.'  Dr.  Willis  de  Chaljfbcatii^ 

*  DemoBbtratiTO  a  pdtteiiorU 
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la  ihem  galU  shttreti,  or  oak Jeares  added ;  or,  hy  pouring  tci 
thesn  some  infasion  of  tea  made  in  water,  they  will  become  of  ail 
atro-purpureous  colour ;  to  which,  Instilling  some  drops  of  spirit  of 
▼itriol,  or  pouring  thereunto  some  sherry,  they  be.come  clear  again 
and  redintegrate  their  pristine  colour.  On  the  surface  of  these  wa- 
ters there  is  a  grey  film  in  the  morning ;  they  hare  a  roughness  in  the 
mouth ;  with  them  no  arsenical  rapours  are  intermixed,  but,  void  of 
all  noxious  quality,  are  limpid  and  salutiferous ;  many  do  d^ly  re« 
ceife  benefit  by  the  use  of  them,  wherefore,  by  *  the  concurrence  of 
tiiese  a{^>earances,  they  hare  thecharacteristickofa  good  and  whole, 
some  spaw. 

As  for  their  vertues  and  properties  in  physick,  I  beliere,  if  there 
be  any  such  remedy  in  being  as  9i  panpharmacon^  or  universal  reme« 
dy,  it  is  here;  for  eten  as  soap,  put  to  foul  linnen  with  water, 
pwrgeth  and  cleanseth  all  filth,  and  maketh  them  to  become  white 
again ;  so  these  waters  with  their  saponary  and  detersive  quality 
clean  ail  the  whole  microcosm  or  body  of  man  from  all  feculency' 
and  impurities.  Vid.  the  first  region,  by  stool;  the  second,  by 
urine ;  the  third,  by  transpiration,  tending  forth  from  the^center  to 
the  circumference  many  sooty  and  fetid  efiluTiums,  which,  in  some, 
colour  their  shirts  blackish;  t  an  obserrable  quantity  of  this  liquia 
substance,  gliding  through  tiie  inner  passages  of  the  bowels, 
brashes  off  the  peccant  humours  that  stagnate  in  their  proper  chan.' 
nets,  and  roots  out  the  cause  and  origin  of  diseases.  The  acidulm 
also  dissolve  tartarous  and  viscous  matter,  and  correct  the  hot  indis. 
position  of  the  liver  and  kidnies.  See  the  author  Fridericut  Losm 
Hus  in  Coneilits  Medicis. 

Wher^ore  the  use  of  diese  waters  have  deservedly  gained  a  great 
esteem  and  reputation  In  curing  many  chronick  and  rebellious  dis.*' 
cases,  which  are  accounted  the  shame  of  physicians ;  for  they  cuire^ 
even  to  a  miracle,  such  as  are  quite  given  over  by  doctors ;  they  may 
well  be  called  aqua  vUcCy  or  waters  of  life,  because  they  restoro 
men  to  life,  and  make  them  live  twice;  t  ^^  enjoy  their  former  health 
is  to  live  again,  for  sickness,  and  neutrality  of  health,  as  the  Greekt 
say,  is  but  Bte;  dpieSoq,  ^  to  live  without  life;*  wherefore  §  life  is 
not  only  to  live  and  breathe,  but  also  to  have  perfect  healdi ;  and 
that  is  got  here  by  drinking. 

B  Physicians,'  when  they  have  tired  thdr  miserable  afflicted  p&. 
tients  with  tedious  and  chargeable  courses  of  physick  (finding  all 
ways  else  unsuccessful)  at  last  send  them  to  these  waters,  which  they 
lay  hold  of,  as  a  sacred  anchor,  for  they  are  the  most  efficabioiis  and 
powerful  remedy  against  the  greatest  and  most  inveterate  diseases^  by 

•  %iidnMne  pbainomenoir. 

t  Harain  cnim  sabsuotia  liquida  notuida  QUiotiUs,  per  IntimM  vlsotium  Kccnvs  pmteTf 
Aueu.  peccanies  et  in  pniprilA  cuntcuUt  •tagnantet  succos  egregle  everrit  mofborumque  cau- 
avcrraacat,  materiamtaruream  et  ritcuiam  (Uswlvit :  hepatit  qnoqac  at  itaam  calidaq^ 


intcmpericni  corrigH.        ^r 

X  QpiU  v4ta  priori  potseMii  e«t  bis  vivere. 

f  Moneftvlvere,  •ed  bene  valere.  Vita.  Afertfol. 

I  Ad  hat  aquas  raedici, 
longo  tempore  dbfk^varunt 
«|naiii  ad  sacram  ai^cnoram 
f  aA«i«»  piraTlnimoa  morboa 
primit  bit  fenkbua. 

VOL.    IX.  N 
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the  appointment  of  Almighty  God,  proTided  they  are  made  use  of  ia 
a  due  and  right  manner;  which  the  poet  expresses  in  these  words: 

Publico  morborum  requies^  commune  medentum 
AuxUium^  prcesem  numen^  inemptaque  salusj 

Amissum  reparant  lymphis  impune  vigorem^ 
Pacaturque  cBgro  luxurianie  dolor, 

^  Diseases  publick  ease ;  a  common  heal, 
^  A  free,  cost  health ;  a  God  does  neyer  fail, 
^  Vigour  to  men  restore  wiih  ease,  avail, 
^  All  pain  in  wanton  patients  does  assail.' 

.  ^  But  if  yon  take  them  in  the  left  hand,  or  by  the  wrong  handle, 
5.  they  cause  thousands  of  diseases,  and  hasten  even  death  itself.' 

Fredericus  Losstus  in  ConcilOs  de  Morbis  Uypochondriacii* 

*  Chalybeates'  cure  not  so  much  by  opening  obstructions  of  the 
viscera,  as  by  depressing  the  exaltations  of  sulphur  and  fixed  salts^ 
and  by  Tolatilising  the  blood  much  depauperated  and  made  effete  aa 
Ui  cachectick  bodies ;  for  they  communicate  a  volatile  sort  of  fer« 
ment,  as  a  spur  to  the  effete  and  languid  mass  of  blood,  by  which 
the  spirits,  that  before  lay  gasping,  as  it  were,  and  pressed  down 
with  their  own  weight,  are  excited  and  made  more  lively,  by  in» 
tigorating  the  blood,  and  renewing  the  ferment ;  for,  as  soon  as  cha* 
lybeate  medicines  are  made  use  of  in  the  green.sickness,  the  pulse 
becomes  suddenly  greater  and  quicker ;  the  external  parts  of  the 
body  grow  hot ;  the  face  is  no  longer  pale  and  dead  coloured,  but 
fresh  and  purpled  with  blood  itself.  . 

Betwixt  the  ferment  of  the  stomach  and  chalybeates,  there  is  ft 
mutual  conflict,  as  appears  by  the  nidorolent  belches  and  eructa- 
tions after  taking  them,  as  if  one  had  eaten  hard  fried  eggs;  in  this 
reliction  chalybeates  undergo  a  dissolution  within  the  viscera  of  con. 
coction,  and  the  active  particles,  both  sulphureous  and  saline,  dis. 
play  themselves,  and,  mixing  with  the  nutritive  juice,  are  carried 
Into  the  blood  which  tiiey  inactuate. 

.  Chalybeate  waters,  by  their  many  and  divers  seminary  princi. 
pies  with  which  they  are  embryoiiated,  are  very  powerful  and  effica. 
cious  in  curing  of  many  an4  divers  diseases,  though  they  be  of  a 
contrary  nature  and  disposition ;  for  they  serve  not  only  as  a  bridle, 
but  also  as  a  spur ;  yet,  I  would  not  advise  them  to  be  drank  indif. 
ferently  by  all  constitutions  and  sexes,  without  the  advice  of  a  phy. 
sidan,  who,  by  his  prudent  conduct  and  management,  we^^ng 
.  all  f  indications,  contra-indications,  and  co-indications  according  to 
discretion,  may  obviate  all  symptoms  that  may  arise,  and  thereby 
render  them  more  useful  and  effectual;  the  potation  of  waters,  thus 
.  circumstantiated,  may  deserve  to  be  called  the  most  powerful  hand 
of  God;  and  keep  their  reputation  untainted;  but,  witiiout  this  can. 

•  Blenlm  mtttc  nngnlncB  effoetB  et  lanvaeacenti  volatile  quoddam  fennentum,  tea  calca- 
tU»  tHmlit,  ft  iiQo  ejccitaotttr  -et  quati  erifuntur  •piriius  antea  jacentes  et  ano  |N>ndere 

prtnl :  nnguinem  vigorat  ^Jnaqae  vim  ^vumfAktvf  redintegrat :  nam,  qaotles  chalybcaU  \m 
•taloroai  tea  febre  alba  vel  amatoiia  ^ropinaatarp  piiUot  derepente  mivor  fit  et  celerioc ;  ex- 
terioim  corporis  Incalencnnt,  fariet  nou  ampUiu  ^Ollda  et  morti  concolofp  ted  vivkla 
taretnngalneporporata.   fWderiau  Loinw. 
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lioii,  ihej  may  prove  a  sword  in  a  madman's  hand,  and  not  at  all 
auxiliary)  but  pernicious  and  hurtful;  hence  comes,  the  saying,* 

*  That  steel  is  the  worst  instrument  of  death,  and  best  of  life;'  where« 
fore  our  learned  and  well-experienced  doctors  now-a-days  abbrevi. 
iie  the  tedious  and  yarious  theraupeutick  method  of  physick,  and  in 
lieu  of  it  prescribe  their  patients  only  a  chalybeate  course,  to  satisfy 
&tl  ihlentioDS,  judging  it  lo  be  instar  omnium^  or  equivalent  to  dlL 
other  prescriptions,  f  and,  as  a  learned  physician  was  wont  to  say; 

*  As  true  as  ^eel.' 

The  sanative  vertues  and  energies  of  those  waters  are  beyond  any 
polifpharmaeon  prescription  imaginable,  being  tery  prevalent  against 
frequent  giddiness  and  seotomia^  passions  of  the  heart,  and  fainting 
of  spirits,  with  a  fear  and  dretul,  as  it  were,  of  present  death.  In 
hypochondriacal  and  hysteridk  fits,  by  suppressing  the  anathymicu 
iis  of  ill  vapouirs,  and  hindering  damps  to  exhale  to  the  head  and 
heart,  no  remedy  more  effectual*  In  scurvy,  which  is  an  endemick 
disease,  it  is  an  appropriated  And  specifick  retbedy,  by  correcting 
the  depraved  ferments,  and  dulcifying  the  bl6odi  Iii  hemorrhages^ 
taken  with  lulvice,  it  is  of  great  strength  and  force ;  in  both  obstruc 
tions  and  overflowing  of  the  tehns  also,  an  excellent  remedy.  It  is 
good  against  all  obstructions  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  mesentery  t 
leucophlegtnatiaj  febris  alba^  seu  amatoria^  or  green.sickness, 
stone,  and  gravel ;  nay,  it  cures  hydrophobia,  or  the  disease,  called 
^  the  fear  of  water,'  commonly  contracted  by  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog^ 
methodically  drink. 

Moreover,  these  vraters  are  endowed  with  an  admirable  and  pow-i 
erful  faculty,  hi  .rendering  those  who  drink  of  them  fruitful  and  pro« 
lifick;  by  reason  of  their  spirituous  ferment,  they  enliven,  invigorate^ 
and  actuate  the  whole  mass  of  blood,  the  nobler  parts  of  the  body 
and  spirits  thereof:  Likewise  reduce  them  from  a  saline  or  sulphur 
teous  dyscrlLsy,  and  sometimes  from  both,  to  a  sweet  balsamick,  spi. 
titnons,  ftnd  singuiDeons  temperament,  %  which  naturally  incites  and 
inspires  men  and  women  to  amorous  emotions  and  tttillations,  being 
previous  dispositions,  enabling  them  to  procreation.  This  may  be  thd 
aitidlogy  of  this  product  in  some  sense. 

Venus  comes  from  the  salt  sea,  through  many  crannies,  interstices, 
jfoteB  of  the  earth,  and  dangerous  precipices,  foaming  to  meet  her 
beloved  Mars  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  whom  she  no  sooner  em« 
braces,  but  she  is  impregnated  and  big  with  a  valiant  hero,  in  the  bed 
of  honour,  with  no  insipid  delight :  from  thence,  soon  after  this  di« 
gresston,  she  rises  triumphing  in  our  hemisphere  at  Tunbridge,gi§ner* 
ously  imparting  And  distributing  this  impregnative  faculty  to  her  vo. 
taries,  in  order  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  mankindk§ 

To  her.  Mars,  in  sr poetical  rhapsody,  speaks:' 

Tu  Dea !  tu  rerum  naturam  sola  gubernasy 

Nee  siHe  te  quidquamy  dias  in  luminis  orasj 
Exoritur  :  nee  sit  Icetum  nee  amabile  qutcqutun. 

^  ^•Sflmn  mortis  ted  optimum  TitB  laftrumentom. 

t  U(  hujM  vcluti  panac««  n*a»  cmttom  p*»iU  AttuMre  nediCftmenU. 

t  Aciionc»  tcquuniur  tcmperam^mum  corporis.       |  Omnc  bonayn  tui  commiMiCftllfwn . 
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<  Thou  goddess !  tornest  Nature's  wheel, 

*  To  thee  all  beings  do  appeal ; 

<  Without  thee,  neither  joy  nor  love  we  feel. 

So  passiouate  was  he  for  a  married  Venus:  To  these  lines  I  maf 
annex  a  poetical  hypothesis,  de  aquis  chtUtfbeatis^  or  chalybeate  wa« 
ters,  made  by  a  learned  and  ingenious  man,  alluding  to  the  preced- 
ing discourse: 

'    Q^^d  valet  obdurum  placide  dissohere  Mortem  ? 

Ecce  Venus  madidana  moUit  amore  Deum. 
Spuma  maris  transit  ielluris  sedula  rimas^ 

Quemq;  ardetjuvenem ;  quarii  ubiq;  fwrem. 
Non  erit  ergo  novum  si  nostris  emicet  undis^ 

Hie  Mortem  exultans  convenit  ilia  suum* 
Salsis  in  terrce  tkalamo  complexibus  kumeniy 

Surgit  Sf  explosus  colliquef actus  amof\ 
Jiinc  tantis  dignw  ferratce  laudibus  undni : 

Marsprmbet  robur:  dot  Venus  alma  decus. 
Hue  queis  forma  peril :  huc^  huc^properatepueUof^ 

Vospulchros  reddit  Candida  lympha  Deas, 
HuQ  pro})erate  senes,  curvans  quos  deprimet  wias^ 

Ecce  Dei  vires  exhibet  undo  sui, 
Vcntriculos  implete  mares:  implete puellcBy 

Quos  bibitisfontes  rivus  amoris  erunt. 
■    Tosthac  de  Baccho  sileantproverbia:  frigei 

Non  sine  Leneeo^  sed  sine  Marie  Venus. 

<  What  thing  can  reach  Mars  his  hard  heart  i 

*  *Tis  Venljs  only  has  the  dart. 

*  The  foaming  sea  finds  Terra's  chinks, 
<  And  mad  with  loye  into  'em  sinks. 

*  'Tis  nothing  strange  if  Venus  rise, 

*'  And  both  in  joy,  here,  sympathise. 

*  Moisten'd  in  salt  embraces  bed, 

*  She  melted,  rising  rears  her  head. 

*  Hence  waters  fame  of  iron  race, 

*  Mars  gives  the  strength,  Venus  the  grace; 
^  Come  hither,  dames,  whose  beauties  fade, 

^  A  goddess  in  a  trice  is  made. 
^  Come  hither,  old,  whom  age  has  bent,*    . 

*  God's  power  is  omnipotent. 

*  Drink,  men  and  women,  drink  and  swell, 

*  You  can't  drink  dry  kind  Cupid's  welh 
^  Drink,  sirs  and  ladies ;  he,  she  dove, 

*  What  hefe  you  drink,  increases  love. 
No  more  of  Bacchus ;  Venus  chill 

'  Appears,  when  Mars  has  no  good-will. 
^  Nay,  only  then,  to  say  I'm  bold^ 

*  Venus  is  so,  when  Mars  is  cold. 

Notwithstanding  ail  these  eacomiums  of  the  waters,  yet  some  are 
•f  bfiinion,  they  are  not  ^proper  in  tome  kind  of  maladies :  ai  ia 
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t  rheumatism,  Bor  inhectick  fevers^or  consvmpdons :  first,  by  reason 
«f  the  ill  success  they  are  wont  to  bare  in  using  these  waters.  Se. 
condlj,  because  in  them  the  parts  are  much  weakened,  and  nature 
cannot  throw  off  the  glut  of  waters  sent  into  the  blood.  In  rheuma. 
tick  persons  the  nerrous  juice  degenerates  from  its  crasis,  and  uu 
clines  to  a  sharpish  nature,  and  is  wont  to  be  perverted  by  the  fluid 
salts  of  the  spaw^ waters :  as  Dr.  Willis  well  observes, '  as  for  hecticks^ 
*  they  are  commonly  of  a  fine  texture  of  body,  much  distempered  with 
•^  heat,  dryness,  and  costiveness  ;  all  which  symptoms  are  rather  in« 
^  creased  by  chalybeates,  than  abated :'  wherefore  the  learned  Dr. 
Willis,  in  his  chapter  of  chalybeates,  says,  ^  that  steel  is  not  very  pro. 
^  per  in  very  hot  and  spirituous  blood,  nor  where  the  bowels  are  of  a 
'  hot  temperament  :*  neither  are  these  waters  good,  but  rather  hurtful 
to  those  who  are  in  perfect  health,  according  to  Hippocrates^s  senti* 
ments,  who  says,  medicamenta  non  eonveniunt  semis :  medicaments 
are  not  convenient  for  sound  and  healthy  persons.  Moreover,  they 
are  judged  not  proper  for  women  with  child ;  because  whatever 
provokes  urine,  as  these  waters  do,  provokes  also  the  terms ;  and 
whateTer  provokes  them  in  women,  causes  miscarriage;  therefore 
not  fit  for  them  in  this  circumstance. 

Old  and  ancient  persons  are  not  to  be  too  bold  in  drinking  these 
waters,  because  their  ferments,  and  natural  faculties,  are  much 
debilitated  by  decay  of  nature,  and  not  sufficient  to  exert  their 
function,  in  distributing  these  waters,  which,  if  remaining  in  the 
body,  and  not  carried  off,  suffocate  the  vital  flames  of  the  heart  and 
arteries :  wine  therefore  for  them  is  most  convenient.  *  For  God 
lias  given  wine  as  a  physick.help  against  the  morose  austerity  of 
age,  that,  by  the  moderate  use  thereof,  old  men  may,  in  a  manner, 
renew  their  lives,  and  forget  their  achs ;  even  the  habit  of  the  mind, 
from  a  hardened  condition,  is  become  soft,  as  iron,  by  the  help  of 
.  fire,  is  made  more  tractable ;  whereupon  wine  is  called  lac  senumy 
the  old  man's  milk. 

The  method,  which  is  to  be  observed  in  drhiking  these  waters,  is  as 
foUoweth :  First,  to  drink  for  three  or  four  days  every  morning  Epsom 
or  North.Hall  waters,  to  purge  the  body,  and  prepare  it  in  order  ta 
Tonbridge;  for,  unless  the  first  passages  are  cleansed,  medicines^ 
designed  for  any  use,  will  be  depraved  by  the  filth  residing  in  them. 
These  purging  waters  may  be  drank  to  three  or  four  pints,  either 
rawer  boiled,  and  altered  with  milk.  This  being  done,  drink  of 
Tunbridge,  walking  gently  to  the  fouutaio.head.  +  For  waters  are 
more  pleasant  and  profitable,  taken  at  the  fountainjiead  ;  whence 
once  removed,  they  lose  their  vivifick  sphrits,  in  which  ill  vertue 
does  reside ;  which  afterwards  no  diligence  can  recover*. 

For,  being  impregnated  with  spirituous  and  volatile  exhalations^ 
they  easily  lose  tiieir  vertue  by  the  avolation  of  fugitive  parts  b^ing^ 

*  Dens  enlm  vinam  hotnlnltras  quasi  anxllhim  adTeniM  tcnectutli  austeritmtem  pharmacnm 
larntiw  est,  at  revimcere  T<deantur(  tc  moutrtic  oblivio  capiat :  atq;  ip«e  antmi  habituSa, 
mollis  e  daro  facttts  ut  ferrum  ignl  impoiitttm,  tractabiiior  fiat,  unde  vinam  a  iioimuU*  lac 
•vauin  iiontnatur.    Lowrinu. 

t  Kam  dulciiu  H  utllios  ex  fonte  bibuntur :  delats  enim  ex  propril*  fontibus  fieri- naapateai, 

Sain  amtttant  Tiviftcot  illos  spiritus  in  quoq;  omnis  vivamentiTis  coasiitJlt»  quot  ntt)|o  ^tM 
^\aptt  restitui  po^tt.    ifoccfthM  de  Thermit.  - 
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carried  at  a  distance :  That  they  are  embodied  with  such  subtile 
parts j  ypu  may  experience  it  sensibly,  by  putting  a  bottle  half  full  of 
them,  about  sun-rising,  to  your  eyes ;  and  from  thence  you  will 
perceive  such  emanations  of  effluviums  to  come  analogous  to  those  of 
orangerpeei  when  squeezed,  as  will  stimulate  and  irritate  the  tendef 
tunicles  of  your  eyes.  This  I  have  bv  tradition  from  a  physiclaD^ 
who. for  many  years  frequented  Tunb ridge,  apd  made  great  scrutiny 
Into  the  nature  and  tdiosi/ncrasi(f  of  these  waters ;  yet  this  I  know^ 
that  chalybeate  waters  in  long  deportation,  or  being  son^e  space  of 
time  out  of  the  fountain,  will  not  tinge  with  galls  or  oaken  leaves,  i^t 
least  not  so  intensely  as  before ;  whence  I  deduce  that,  in  carriage 
to  some  distance,  or  being  long  out  of  the  fountun,  they  are  divested 
of  their  martial,  and  consequently  m<Bdicinal  power,* 

They  are  to  be  drank  gradually,  and  with  leisure^  not  In  great 
draaghts,  with  little  or  no  intermission,  because  they  are  chiefly 
presoribed  to  purify  and  keep  in  its  due  crasls  the  blood  and  nervous 
juice,  to  open  obstructions,  and  strengthen  the  tone  of  the  nervous 
plexus:  Now  this  they  effect,  by  Insinuating  siibtile  and  active  paii, 
tides,  of  a  different  state  and  origin,  into  the  morbijkk  minerOy 
conquering,  and.  subduing  saline  and  irritative  particles  residing  ih 
the  blood,  and  carrying  some  forth  as  prisoners,  by  urine.  This 
mutual  +  contest,  betwixt  the  combatants  of  chalybeates  i|nd  thefr 
antagonist,  cannot  be  expected  to  be  at  an  end  in  haste,  or  in  a 
short  space  of  time ;  but  after  many  attacks  and  several  collisions^ 
and,  as  I  may  say,  broken  pate^  :  but  precipitate  drinking  destroys 
fill  these  intentions,  and  leaves  no  tin^e  for  alteration,  assimilation^ 
or  mortification  of  particles  of  a  different  nature  and  figure ;  where^ 
fore  it  is  better  to  ^  hasten  slowly,  and  driqk  them  l^eisurely,  with 
due  ii|teryals, 

Moreover,  great  draughts  are  generally  held  pernicious,  destrao. 
tive,  and  rather  oppressing  than  alleviating  nature ;  and,  considering 
these  waters  are  not  vertuated  so  much  by  their  quantity  as  quality 
inherent  in  them,  the  body  participates  more  of  the  latter,  frequently 
drinkiitg  a  little,  than  by  pouring  in  a  vast  and  stupendlQUS  quantity 
at  one  time,  like  Tricongius  Mediolanensis^  who  drank  three  gallons 
at  one  draught,  and  from  thence  took  his  name. 

The  compass  of  time,  wherein  the  waters  are  usually  drank,  is  an 
hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  walking  bet^i^t  whiles  moderately,^ 
till  you  look  red,  but  not  sweat,  le^t  you  divert  them  from  the  ur(. 
nary  passage  to  the  periphery  of  the  body,  for  the  same  matter  goeth 
by  sweat  as  by  urine,  and  clause  too  great  an  effervescency  in  the 
blood. 

Tlie  measure  of  time  to  continue  the  drinking  of  these  waters,  for 
good  effect,  is  commonly  a  month,  or  six  weeks:  but,  by  the 
authority  of  Claudinus,  and  many  other  doctors,  we  may  continue  a 
Kteel  course  for  the  space  of  a  year :  Why  not  a  fortioriy  or  much 

•  Unurnqwodq;  quo  roiigU  elongalur  a  priocipio  eo  magU  Unpietcit*        t  *if«f*«X^- 
X  mvh  B^ttiiocs.     Fetilna  lente  Hippes,  omne  nimhim  natane  Inlmlcum,  qutxj  Tef% 
pmlanm  flt,  tutum  est,  prfc»ertf m  st  ab  uno  ad  aliud  procrcdialurf 
I  Ad  ruborem  ted  non  ad  sydorem.  .         p  .t 
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toore,  tiie  use  of  these  waters  with  as  much  safety  and  benefit,  thej 
.being  the  most  perfect  course  of  steel ;  because  here  the  elements  of 
steel  are  in  unconcrete  and  seminal  principles,  and  display  thenu 
jdTes,  as  I  before  mentioned  out  of  Dr«  Sydenham :  Supposing,  in 
this  administration,  there  be  respect  had  to  the  patient*  s  strength, 
disease,  euphory,  or  well-bearing,  temperament  of  the  air,  and  other 
circumMances. 

They  are  to  be  taken,  gradually  increasing  and  lessening  the  dose 
at  the  beginning,  and  bdbre  the  end  of  the  whole  space  of  time 
appointed  for  the  taking  of  them.  In  reference  to  the  number  of 
glasses,  in  my  judgment,  you  may  make  it  either  odd,  or  even  r 
tho'  some  philosophers,  who  are  of  opinion,  that  all  things  are  com* 
posed  of  number,  prefer  the  odd  before  the  other,  and  attribute  to  it 
a  great  efficacy  and  perfection,  especially  in  matters  of  physick  s 
wherefore  it  is  that  many  doctors  prescribe  always  an  odd  pill,  an 
odd  draught,  or  drop,  to  be  taken  by  their  patients.  For  the  per. 
fection  thereof,  they  alledge  these  following  numbers.  As  seven 
planets,  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  nine  muses,  God  is  three  and 
one  ;*  with  many  other  examples,  which,  for  brevity,  I  supersede^ 
and  let  them  abound  in  their  own  sense. 

If  therj^  fall  rain,  then  the  waters  are  not  seasonable,  because  they 
will  be  too  much  diluted  and  weakened ;  but  a  little  wet  does  no 
harm,  but  rather  good,  because  it  washes  the  salt  in  the  f  crannies 
and  interstices  of  the  earth  into  the  fountain,  and  more  intensely 
impregnates  them. 

To  correct  the  crudities  and  rawness  of  the  waters,  and  to  acce- 
lerate their  passing,  carraway  confects,  aod  such  like  candied  seeds 
masticated,  are  very  good,  and  much  commended,  taken  betwixt 
whiles:  likewise  a  glass  of  small  white-wine  is  a  proper  vehicle; 
and  for  all  those  who  are  inured  to  tobacco  X  nothing  better  than  a 
pipe  of  It  for  this  effect,  taken  betwixt  whiles.  Those,  to  whom  it  is 
ojBfensive,  taken  alone,  may  add  thereunto  some  tea  leaves,  or  catechu, 
to  qualify  the  ingratefulness  thereof,  and  render  it  inoffensive,  taken 
pipe-wise.  This  warms  the  stomach  without  mixing  any  heterogene- 
ous body  with  the  waters,  that  may  obstruct  their  distribution  and 
passing,  for  it  rarefies  the  pores  and  meatus  in  order  thereunto. 

It  is  observed,  that,  in  some,  the  waters,  being  drunk  at  the 
fountain-head,  either  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  or  Indtspo. 
sition  of  patient,  will  not  easily  pass,  but  remain  too  long  in  the 
body,  to  their  great  prejudice  and  detriment.  To  these  persons  my 
advice  is,  to  drink  them  in  their  warm  bed,  without  sleeping  (which 
hinders  all  evacuation)  for,  as  I  said  before,  the  gentle  heat  of  bed 
dilates  the  passage,  and  consequently  the  distribution  of  the  waters 
Is  much  facilitated. 

The  regimen,  which  Is  observed  In  eating  and  drinking  at  thoq^ 
waters,  is  as  foUoweth :  first,  eschew  all  gross  and  obstructive  meats, 
as,  pork,  beef,  duck,  pudding,  sausages ;  all  fried  victuals,  as^  eggi^ 

9  Kumero  Deui  Impare  jmitdet.  f  Virtus  unita  fortior  te  ipsa  dUnerifh 

}  Nulla  Mlnufero  pne»tantior  herba  tabaco. 
}i^terpone  tuU  interdam  pocula  fiimis. 

»4 
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collops  of  bacon,  most  sorU  of  fish  and  salads ;  all  soused  and 
pickled  meats,  as,  anchories,  cucumbers,  &c.  reftfain  from  miUt,  and 
all  milk-meiits ;  eat  no  roots,  or  any  sort  of  fruit;  let  your  meat  be 
of  easy  digestion,  and  nutritive,  as  the  Greeks  say,  iv^^fiei  uai 
««Xvrfef  6(.  Keep  no  days  of  fast  or  abstinence,  during  this  time,  if 
I  may  advise  you  as  a  physician,  and  not  as  a  casuist,  lest  I  incroadi 
upon  another's  province,  tractent  fabrilia  fobri^  every  one  in  his 
own  sphere. 

Fast  three  or  four  hours  after  the  vraters,  and,  if  at  dinner  you 
have  an  esurine  appetite,  take  care  not  toeat  too  much^  because  the 
quantity  of  waters,  you  drank,  has  relaxed  and  distended  your  sto. 
mach ;  therefore  little  eating  is  best,  according  to  the  Latin  proVerb^ 
Qui  muUum  edere  optai  parum  eomedat :  He,  that  desires  t»  eat 
much,  must  eat  little.  Avoid  variety  of  meats ;  but,  if  you  indulge 
yourself  to  several  sorts,  let  the  easier  of  digestion  precede  the  grosser, 
imd  uot  be  postponed,  as  the  Greeks  advise  us,  tvvtwla  i^&avtwl^* 

Let  your  drink  be  clear,  well  fermented,  not  stale,  nor  sowre, 
not  thick,  nor  muddy,  not  heating,  nor  cooling,  but  temperate ;  all 
file  IB  prohibited,  because  thick  and  muddy. 

Nihil  ^issius  ilia  dum  ingeritttr;  nihil  darius  cum  egeritur  » 
Ergo  in  corpore  relinquH  muUasfisces. 

*  It  goei  in  thick,  and  comes  out  thin, 
^  And  therefore  leaves  its  dregs  within.' 

Begin  your  meals  with  a  glass  of  white.wine*;  I  recommend 
Anjou  wine  beyond  others,  because  it  is  small,  clear,  light,  very 
diuretick,  and  of  a  singular  vertue  against  the  stone,  or  gravel,  and 
All  obstructions  of  the  mesentery :  yet,  tho'  you  begin  widi  liquids, 
nevertheless,  be  advised  to  conclude  with  solids :  by  this  means  yoa 
first  wash  and  fortify  your  stomach,  and  at  last  close  the  orifice 
thereof,  that  no  fames  or  vapours  arise  to  disturb  your  head.  The 
.French,  who  are  esteemed  a  wise  nation,  are  always  observed, 
boucher  la  bottle^  to  stop  the  bottle,  lest  nothing  exhale ;  so  likf« 
wise  they  close  their  stomach  with  some  desair^  or  sweet-meat,  after 
eating,  for  the  same  intent. 

All  excesses  and  debauchery,  with  late  sitting  up  at  nights,  is  per. 
nicious  and  destructive,  during  this  time,  for  many  reasons,  which  I 
here  omit,  because  every  one  may  experience  it  easily  in  himself,  after 
such  nocturnal  lucubration;  therefore,  biba^  ut  vivas^  sednon  vivas 
.Ui  bibas;  drink  to  live,  but  not  live  to  drink. 

To  change  your  linnen  often  will  be  convenient,  if  not  necessary, 
.while  you  drink  these  waters,  because  many  sooty,  fetid,  sulphureous 
steams  come  from  them,  which  render  your  shirt  black,  and  some 
other  particles  obstruct  the  pores  of  your  body,  and  make  them  im^ 
pervious,  and  hinder  insensible  transpfration ;  which  is  an  evacuation 
iar  grater,  and  more  considerable,  than  any  manifest  or  ^n^^^. 

a  Incipe  cum  liqnido :  sicco  flnire  momento.   Schola  SaleralUav 
l/t  viicf  panam^  depotUnu  uuipt  canam. 
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#iWy  eidier  hj  stool,  or  urine,  according  to  Sandorius  deSmidario^ 
in  his  MedMobia  Staiica* 

During  the  time  yon  drink  these  waters,  it  is  necesisary  to  talto 
tome  gentle  medicine  every  fourdi  or  fifth  night  going  to  bed,  or  in  a 
morning  earlj,  drinking  tlhese  waters  theretTpon,  i^ter  the  physick 
kattk  b^nn  io  work. — Here  aloetick  medicine  is  held  ofiensire,  by 
tiaason  it  consists  of  acrimonious  and  lixiTial  parts,  apt  to  heat  and 
corrode  the  viscera:  but  this  is  easily  resolved,  if  to  the  aloetick  phy. 
■iekyou  mix  some  resinous,  or  balsamick  substance,  which  may  lenify, 
ttiitigste^  hebetate,  and  obtund  the  fiery  alkalies  of  aloes :  and  with 
tills  correction,  or  preparation,  it  is  not  only  rendered  less  hurtful, 
Wt  particularly  an  appropriated  medicine  to  be  taken  witii  these 
waters:  my  usual  pill  is  If,  Massm  piifU.  ruffi  3  i.  reiince  jalap  gr. 
Bj.  baUvm  Peru  q.  s.  f.pUulm  iij.  sumendte  horasomniy  super bibendo 
mane  aquas prmdidas  ad  lb.  iiij.p/il«  mmtMve*  Many  doctors  give 
diacassia  cum  manna  to  an  ounce  over  night,  which  is  a  good  ecco. 
protick,  fit  for  all  ages  and  constitutions,  and  leaves  no  iU  diathesis 
in  the  viscera.  Another  rare  eccoprotick  and  ecphractick  remedy 
is  highly  commended  with  these  water?,  which  is  Hnotura  cathariicOy 
an  ounce  of  which,  or  an  ounce  and  a  half,  given  in  the  first  glass, 
purgeth  ctifo,  iuto^  jucunde^  soon,  safe,  and  pleasantly :  for  no 
violent  cathardoks  are  proper  with  these  waters,  for  fear  df  agitating 
and  irritating  nature  too  much,  and  making  an  ill  impression  on  the 
blood  and  viscera,  I  know  some,  who,  in  lien  of  physick,  will 
tike  in  the  first  glass,  to  purge  them,  a  spoonful  of  common  salt, 
with  very  good  success ;  but  tills  remedy  is  not  proper  for  all  con. 
stitotions. 

Those  who  are  obnoxious  to  stone  or  gravel,  and  frequent  these 
waters,  my  advice  is,  that,  the  night  preceding  drinking  them,  they 
take  an  emollient  clyster ;  and  in  the  morning,  an  hour  or  two  be. 
fore  tlie  waters,  to  swallow  four  or  nte  pills  of  Venice,  or  Chios 
turpentine. 

likewise,  in  the  first  glass,  to  take  an  ounce  of  syrup  of  marsh* 
mallows ;  or  let  them  take  the  bigness  of  a  bean  of  lucatellns  balsam, 
or  turpentine  pills,  especially  if  there  be  any  excoriation  in  the 
kidnies,  or  bUdder,  every  night  going  to  bed,  with  an  ounce  of  the 
said  syrnp  in  the  first  glass  every  morning,  and  an  emollient  clyster 
every  third  or  fourth  night ;  because,  by  these  means,  the  passages 
are  lubricated,  and  the  distribution  of  the  waters  rendered  more 
easy. 

Hypochondriacal  persons  may  take,  in  the  first-lass,  a  spoonful 
or  two  of  the  syrnp  of  steel,  or  a  dram  of  cremor  tartar  in  powder ; 
and  so  likewise  in  all  other  distempers,  to  mix  specificks  with  chaly. 
beates,  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Willis  de  Morbis  HjfpochondriaciSj  aiud 
many  other  l^med  physicians;  for,  in  so  doing,  they  associate  their 
operation  against  the  malady. 

Now,  as  to  the  animi  pathemaia^  or  passions  of  the  mind :  Those, 

who  drink  these  waters,  must  be  facetious,   merry,  chearful,  gay, 

jpvia];^  free  (rommeliigDicholy,  jealousy,  suspicion,  discontent,  peevish* 
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neti,  &c.  *  because  such  passions  as  these  corrode  boHi  soul  and 
body ;  impede  the  benefit  thej  may  reap  by  the  waters;  nay,  in 
tieu  of  health,  they  may  catch  their  death;  so  great  is  the  sympathy 
betvdxt  body  and  soul  in  their  disorders. 

ihffar99  ttmuSi  ^v^Vf  hum^  fjA  i  luucSfAa  etvt^  avrmit:  Non  sine 
animo  carpus^  nee  sine  eorpare  animus,  bene  valere potest:  the  mind 
without  the  body,  nor  the  body  without  the  mind,  cannot  be  well. 
<»-*.What  a  catastrophe  haye  passions  of  the  mind  with  fear  and  appre* 
hensions  of  death  (which  of  all  things  is  the  most  terrible)  made  in 
condemiied  persons  bodies  in  few  days  ?  Insomuch  that  those,  who 
were,  before  condemnation,  young,  vigorous,  intrepid,  magnanimous, 
&c.  were  afterwards  metamorphosed  into  old,  effete,  pustlUnimoutf, 
decayed  bodies,  with  grey  hair,  and  Hippocratical  faces,  which  is  the 
▼isagie  of  a  dying  man,  after  being  wasted  away  with  long  sickness. 
We  experimentally  see  that  women  impart  their  marks  of  fancy, 
even  to  the  child  th^  cariy  in  their  womb.  It  is  to  be  obsenred,  that 
physicians  prepossess  their  patients  with  hopes  of  cure,  to  the  end, 
that  the  eflect  of  imagination  may  supply  the  defect  of  their  physick. 
A  doctor  being  asked  the  question.  Why  he  could  not  cure  his 
mother«.in.law,  as  well  as  his  father  ?  He  wittily  replied.  That  his 
mother-in-law  had  not  the  same  confidence,  or  rather  fancy,  for  him, 
«s  his  father  bad,  otherwise  the  cure  would  be  effected.  So  great 
you  see  is  the  influence  of  the  fancy,  or  imagination,  on  the  body  <tf 
man. 

Likewise  the  effects  of  the  body  are  communicated  to  the  mind  : 
you  see,  for  example,  valiant,  heroick,  magnanimous  souls,  by  change 
of  temperament  of  body,  either  by  disease,  or  old  age,  become 
timorous,  suspicious,  pusillanimous,  cowards  (omnia  tuta  timeni) 
more  like  statues  than  men.  Of  these  Hippocrates  says,  Vidi  mortuos 
ambulantes  ;  I  have  seen  dead  men  walk ;  their  body  is  a  sepulchre 
io  their  soul,  and,  as  the  Greeks  say,  <rjfe^«,  which  is  the  body,  is 
become  ^fta,  a  sepulchre :  corpus  quod  corrumpUur  aggraoat  ant. 
mam  /  a  decayed  and  corrupting  body  is  a  load  and  burden  to  the 
soul,  and,  by  its  impurities  and  feculency,  is  infected  x  InJicUur  terrm 
sordibus  undo  fluens, 

*  The  clearest  currents,  as  they  glide, 
^  Take  foulness  from  the  river's  side.' 

f  Ad  nullum  consurgU  opus,  cum  corpore  languet. 

'  For,  when  the  body  languishing  doth  lie, 
^  The  soul  itself  to  nothing  can  apply.' 

Wherefore,  the  way  to  have  mens  sana  %  in  corpore  sano^  or  to  be 
every  way  sound,  is,  to  leave  pinching  cares  behind,  when  you  come 
to  Tunbridge ;  expatiate  your  mind,  and  hearken  sometimes  to  the 
charming  musick  you  have  here,  the  choicest  and  best  that  can  be  had; 
it  is  an  antidote  against  the  spleen. 

Dulcisonum  reficH  iristia  corda  melos. 


•  Bdac«*  animi  cure,  folicUudiiiM,  trUtiUv  mceroret,  atquc^Jut 


fen€rii4  fofiiw  aH% 
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'^  Melodious  songs  do  oft  imparl 
^  Refreshment  to  the  saddest  heart.' 

For  melody,  gently  soothing  nature,  disposes  and  diretts  tiw  ^rltf 
into  a  dancing,  and  observing  regular  motions.  You  see  musick,  by 
its  influence,  forces  sound  and  sober  men,  even  against  their  owa 
wills,  or  thinking  of  other  things,  to  actions  emulating  the  tune 
lieard.     JVillis  de  Convtdsione  d  Tarantula, 

Pliysicians,  whom  Almighty  God  has  created  for  the  necessity  and 
vse  of  mankind,^and  commands  us  to  honour  *,  are  here  many  able, 
worthy,  and  eminent  of  that  profession ;  who,  by  their  diligent  scm. 
tiny  into  the  recesses  of  nature,  are  come,  of  late  years,  to  great 
perfection  and  knowledge  of  physick,  here  in  Engfauid,  far  excelling 
those  of  former  ages,  wherein  physick  laboured  under  a  dying  Hip. 
pocratical  face,  and  ih  Cimmerian  darkness.  These  doctors  are,  in 
this  place,  ready  to  akiM,  with  their  learned  prescriptions  and  whole, 
some  advice,  according  to  the  exigency  of  every  one,  in  order  to 
their  health,  and  methodically  drinking  the  waters. — Many  learned 
dlFines  and  spiritual  guides  are  not  here  wanting,  whom  you  may 
freely  consult,  and  make  choice  of,  according  to  your  inclination^  in 

order  to  the  good  and  safety  of  your  soul, 

•» 

flere  are  womeuy  whom  theif  call  Dippers^  rwtfy  to  JiU  yo»  gla$ie9 

of  waterm 

ConfesHm  advolHat,  qua  poada  parrigat  ultra 
Plena  perennts  aquoe^  quam  fans  sine  munere  donaig 
Qualem  nee  Latium  novU^  neo  Gnecia  jadai: 
'  Ilia  beat  siccos  fescunda  ftirpe  parenies  ; 

Dedduumque  facity  post  funera^  vivere  nomen  : 
Ilia  domatfebres  ;  if^  si  male  calculus  hcerens 
RenibuSy  a^tpem^  languentia  viscera  torqi^ety 
JQafugat;  pellit  euros  /  Sf^  npbila  m^nti 
DiscuiienSy  tptat  doctisy  sacratque  camcenis. 

^  With  winged  speed,  one  to  you  glasses 
^  With  water  fill'd,  free  as  the  living  springs 
^  Whose  fame,  far  aboTe  Rome's,  or  Greece's, 
'  This  blesseth  parents  with  a  fruitful  race, 
^  That  even  death  itself  cannot  deikce  c 
^  This  waters,  fevers,  and  the  stone  cashiers, 
^  That  rex'd  the  shaft  and  kidnies  many  years : 
^  This  chaseth  sorrow  |  clears  a  cloudy  mind ; 
(  Fits  it  for  learning  \  which,  with  muses 
^  All  here  a  seat,  and  temple  too,  do  find. 

The  air,  than  which,  to  the  preservation  of  man's  life,  nothing  is 

more  necessary,  as  all  philosophers  agree  (and  the  derivation  of  the 

very  word  air,  from  the  Greek  v^ord  ^,  spiro^  denotes  the  same,  being 

'  composed  of  two  vowels,  alpha  and  omega,  as  prindpium  Sf  Jims 

fitfty  which  is  th^  beginning  and  end  of  man's  life)  is  li^r^  pl^ATf 

*  Bccletiasticus  xxvUi.  l,t.  ^ 

'jATfs;  /t«S7  ayhf  viKhSn  ey^aJ^^^  i>^Mf% 


years:   • 
aind ;     ^ 
join'd,  > 

I-  ) 
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serene,  lucid,  Toid,  of  any  sCinking  mephitiij  or  damps  arising  from 
bogs  or  fens,  which  may  occasion  epidemical  distempers  in  the  blood  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  ambient  of  the  horizon  is  filled  with 
an  inexhaustible  series  of  odoriferous  and  fragrant  effluTiums,  in. 
cessantly  exhaling  from  sweet-scented  herbs  and  plants,  that  grow  in 
these  parts.  The  air,  thus  embodied,  we  perpetually  inspire,  which 
raises,  and,  analogically  speaking,  spiritualises  our  ininds  far  beyond 
idl  exotick,  either  natural  or  artificial  perfumes. 

Moreover,  at  Tunbridge,  you  £nd  conference  with  eminent  and 
jfamous  wits,  which  is  the  most  fruitfol  and  natural  exercise  of  the 
jnind ;  the  use  of  which  is  more  sweet,  than  any  other  action  of  our 
life.  The  study  of  books  is  a  languishing  and  feeble  motion,  in 
respect  of  it ;  for  what  is  delivered  viva  vocCj  with  a  lively  voice, 
makes  a  deeper  impression  on  the  mind,  and,  consequently,  is  more 
advantageous  than  reading.  Much  more  may  be  said  of  the  varioua 
and  manifold  benefits  and  comforts  you  may  receive  at  Tunbridge*, 
which  I  now  supersede,  hopifig  these,  I  have  menfioned,  are  al. 
iurements  strong  enou^  to  invite,  if  not  a  magnetism  to  draw  men 
thither. 

It  is  rare  to  write  any  Ihing  to  that  perfection,  as  to  rescind  the 
occasion  of  all  objections  from  cavillers ;  wherefore,  what  I  have 
^id  of  the  vertues  of  these  waters  would  not  be  sufficient,  if  I  do 
not  obviate  also  such  objections,  as  may  raise  scruples  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  make  use  of  them. 

The  first  objection  is,  that  many,  soon  after  drinking  of  these 
waters,  died ;  and  that  others,  by  the  use  of  them,  receive  no  be. 
nefit :  whence  they  infer  these  waters  to  be  improper,  nqxious, 
hethiferous,  and  not  fit  to  be  drank  by  men. 

Fina  bibant  homines^  animantia  aetera  fontet ; 
AbsU  ab  humano  pectore  poius  aquce^ 

^  Let  none  but  cattle  water  drink, 
^  That  fit  for  men  no  men  can  think.' 

As  for  the  first  objection,  I  confess,  one  may  die  soon  after  taking 
waters;^  and  so  he  may  after  taking  any,  thing  else :  not  that  the 
waters,  duly  prescribed,  are  the  occasion  of  death,  but,  through  ir. 
r^;ularity,  disorder,  or  neglect  of  something,  that  was  to  be  done 
in  order  to  the  taking  of  them,  death  may  ensue :  nay,  men  may  die 
immediately,  or  soon  after  taking  things  indifierent  in  themselves^ 
and  void  of  any  medicinal,  or  alterative  quality,  as,  for  example, 
after  eating  bread  and  butter,  or  drinking  a  glass  of  wine  $  it  dotlv 
not  therefore  follow,  that  this  last  thing,  they  eat,  or  drank,  caused 

.their  bane,  and  that  no  man  ought  to  eat,  or  drink,  any  more  ot 

«this  kind  of  food. 

Secondly y  Some  of  those,  who  drink  waters,  may  have  a  maladjr 
pf  a  cacoetheSiJiature,  or  of  such  a  contumacy,  and  so  f^r  radi<^te4i^ 

^  '  •  sic  yariis  anlmum  studiis  Ttanbrigia  mtilcet^ 

Vt  Tix  abseam  ^omU  lugere  penatts^ 
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tlml  it  illndes  all  eoergy  of  chalybeates,  or  any  sort  of  physick.  *It 
does  not  follow  therefore,  that  this  martial  remedy  is  ineffectual,  in 
itself,  in  order  to  cure  other  maladies  of  a  different  nature,  by  reason 
of  the  impr^;Qable  liabtt  and  rooting  of  some  incurable  distempers : 
Non  defamanda  pTiBsidiUy  qwe  aliis  profuere.  Celsns.  Remedies, 
which  hare  done  others  good,  are  not  to  be  undenralued ;  •  f  they 
■exert  their  operation  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  subject,  on 
which  they  work :  The  sun,  for  example,  with  the  same  beat,  melts 
the  wax,  and  hardens  the  clay :  ' 

Limus  ui  hie  durcBcity  6;  hasc  ut  cera  iiquescU 
Uno  eodemque  igni. 'Virgilius. 

And,  by  this  reason,  that  which  is  one  man's  meat,  may  prove 
another's  poison.  So  likewise,  these  waters,  if  used  with  a  physican's 
adTice,  and  due  consideration,  prove  effectual  and  salubrious ;  butj 
taken  without  it,  and  by  an  indisposed  or  unprepared  l>ody,  may  be 
Doxions,  and  sometimes  mortiferous :  Wherefore,  since  all  tilings  do 
not  agree  with  all  persons ;  nay,  nor  the  same  thing  always,  or  a  lon^ 
time,  with  the  same  person ;  therefore  tiie  careful  observation,  and 
daily  advice,  €»f  a  prudent  physician  is  here  necessary,  that,  by  indi.' 
cations  taken  from  tilings  tiiat,  do  good,  or  hurt,  the  method  of  curd 
mi^  be  rightiy  ordered,  and  now  and  then  changed.  WiUiSy  Ctfit^ 
de  Colico^ 

These  waters  kill  and  expel  all  manner  of  worms,  ingendered  eitiier 
in  the  stomach,  intestines,  matrix,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body.— ^ 
Ryetins,  in  his  observations  of  tiie  Spaw.waters,  midces  mention  of  a 
woman,  who  laboured  a  long  time  with  a  chronick  distemper  undes 
the  doctor's  hands,  without  receiving  any  benefit  by  all  their  pre« 
scriptions  and  physick  that  she  had  taken,  but  was,  at  last,  advised  to 
chalybeate  waters,  and,  by  drinking  of  them  with  method  and  con^ 
tinuance,  avoided  several  worms  of  divers  shapes,  figure,  and  longi. 
tnde,  and  was  perfectly  cured. 

They  are  a  polychrest  remedy,  serving  for  many  uses  and  tnteiu 
tious ;  they  both  loosen  and  bind ;  cpol  and  make  hot ;  dry  and 
moisten :  cure  distempers  of  divers  states  and  origins,  nay,  of  con* 
trary  natures  and  dispositions,  as  I  said  before.  Certainly,  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  their  idiosyncrasia  and  properties  would  reduce  physick 
to  a  narrower  compass,  and  to  prescribe  well  the  stadium  ckal^m 
btdttumj  or  chalybeate  course,  would  make  the  studying  of  so  many 
volumes  of  the  parts  of  physick  unnecessary ;  for,  by  the  help  of 
tiiese  vFaters,  we  prolong  man's  life  by  a  more  facile  and  easier 
means,  than  has  hitherto  been  known,  verUas  ex  puieo  exaihhutda  : 
truth  must  be  drawn  out  of  a  well. 

Provocat  hccc  lenUer  TufUnigia  meiutrua  pridenkf 
Suppressa^  Sf  nimium  sistU  tUfi,  Ula  JluunL 

Nosiraque  9uppres9o$  lU  provocat  Ipsa  vidisimy 
Immodicos  Jiuxus  sic  quoque  sistH  aqua ; 

*  Nan  eit  in  medico  temper,  releretur  nt  ffget}  , 

Nam  doct&  Interduro  plat  mlet  arte  maihiin.      OvMM:  • 
t  AcUonat  act^vorum  aunt  In  tul^ecta  dltpoalto. 
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Stringunt  quippe  su&  vi  lymphos  sioe  relaxaniy 

Frigore  turn  cotpus  sive  cahre  juvani. 
Ecquis  idem  mecUcamen  eodem  in  carpore  ctedaiy 

Adversa  inter  se  peliere  passe  mala! 

^  These  waters  Tertae  hate  to  6pe  and  close, 
^  What  may  be  called  the  female's  monthly  rose^ 
^  These  waters  loosen,  and  as  firmly  bind^ 
^  As  in  all  flaxes  any  one  may  find. 
'  By  their  own  vertue,  strengthen  and  relaic, 
'  Both  heat  and  cool,  dry  clay,  and  harden  wax. 
^  'Tis  strange,,  that,  in  one  body,  the  same  thing 
^  Shou'd  cross-grain'd  maladies  to  cure  bring. 

Ecce  quam  sini  natural  omn^oteniis  Deiy  prudentia  Sf  potesiaie 
dudfB^  admiranda  opera  qtias  aqua  istius  limpidas  ac  puree  ben^kia 
tot  iamque  inter  se  contraries  morbos  curat  j  id  quod  ars  medica  sine 
eorporisnox&prasstare  nequii, — Ryetius,  in  his  Observations  de  Aqult 
Spadanis. 

*  Behold  the  wonderful  works  of  nature,  guided  by  the  prodeiiee 
^  and  power  of  the  Almighty  God,  that,  by  the  help  of  a  limpid  atid 
^  clea^  water,  she  cures  manifold,  nay,  contrary  and  oppoaite  omu 
^  ladies,  which  the  art  of  physick,  without  great  detriment  to  th0 
^  body,  cannot  do.' 

'  To  accelerate  and  promote  fhe  passing  of  these  Wdlten  by  urine, 
Ryetius  advises  some  drops  of  spirit  of  vitriol  to  be  instilled  into 
iMr  glasses  of  water,  for  acids,  being  endowed  with  a  diuretrck 
Ml  penetrative  faculty,  depose  die  serum,  and  conveigb  it  to  tiio 
ftins,  to  be  sent  forth  by  tlie  ureters. 

To  promote  evacusttion  by  sftool,  he  adviseth  to  mix  some  common 
talt  in  powder  with  the  waters,  and  a  dram  to  every  pint,  more  or 
less,  proportioning  the  quantity  to  the  bearing  of  the  patient.^  This 
gently  expels  the  loose  matter  contained  in  the  ventricle  and  intieft* 
tliies,  and  purgeth  viscous  phlegm  adhering  to  their  tunicies  and 
bilous  humours  from  the  pancreatick  passages ;  but  it  is  not  to  b« 
laken  indifferently  by  all  persons^  - 

Dum  juga  mentis  aper^  Aim  Jtumefi  piscis  habebity 
Anchora  fons  cegris^  hie  sacra  setnper  erU; 

Ut  biba  accurret  (rumpantur  ut  iliaCodris) 
Germanus^  Scotus^  Belga^  Britannus,  Iber. 

Hinc  populus  Jlorety  crescet  Tunbrigia^  quicquH 
Bellum  destruxity  mox  reparabit  a4pia. 

Whilst  boars  on  mountains  shall  abide. 
Or  fishes  in  the  river  glide ; 
So  .long,  both'  sure  and  uncontroul'd, 
Will  last  this  health-firm  anchor.hold. 
This  drink  (let  Codrus  burst  with  rageX 
Will  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  sage. 
With  German,  French,  and  Dutch  engage. 
^  Hence  people's  glory,  Tunbridge  praise. 
What  war  throws  down,  water  will  raise* 
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Thus  much  for  chalybeates,  to  comply  with  your  hondnr's  boIL 
citations,  hoping  this  rude  essay,  upon  a  barren  sufarject,  may  be  cnU 
tirated  by  other  philosophers  and  physicians,  better  qualified,  to  th« 
benefit  and  advantage  of  mankind,  especially  to  your  honour's  se* 
tisfaction  and  welfare;  whom  Almighty  God^  the  eyerlasting  fountain 
and  source  of  living  waters,  preserve  with  long  life  and  health  in  this 
world,  and  grant  immarcescible  laurels  in  £at  which  is  to  come; 
which  is  the  earnest  and  unfeigned  desire  of, 

My  Lord,  your  honour's  most  humble 

and  obedient  Servant, 

P.  M.  M.   D. 


=s 


A  SCHEME 

ton 

THE  FOUNDATION  OF  A  ROYAL  HOSPITAL, 

AND  RAISING  A  REVENUE 
OF  FIVE  OR  SIX  THOUSAND  POUNDS  A  YEAR, 

^,  and  for  the  Maintenance  of  a  Corporation  of  skilful  Midwrns  and 
such  Foundlings,  or  exposed  Children,  as  shall  be  admitted  therein* 
As  it  was  proposed  and  addressed  to  his  Majesty  King  James  II* 
By  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Cellier,  in  the  Month  of  June,  1687.  Now 
first  published  from  her  own  MS.  found  among  the  said  King's 
{Mipers.    Folio,  containing  nine  pages. 


To  the  Ktng^s  Most  Excellent  Mqjert^^  the  humble  Proposal  ef 

Elisabeth  Cellier^ 
Sheweth, 


T> 


HAT,  within  the  space  of  twenty  years  last  past,  aboTe  six 
thousand  women  hare  died  in  child.bed,  more  than  thirteeen  thousand 
children  have  been  bom  abortive,  and  above  fire  thousand  chrysome 
infants  have  been  buried,  within  the  weekly  bills  of  mortality :  above 
two  thirds  of  which,  amounting  to  sixteen  thousand  souls,  have  in 
all  probability  perished,  for  want  of  due  skill  and  care,  in  those 
women  who  practise  the  art  of  midwifry. 

Besides  the  great  number  which  are  overlaid,  and  wilfully  mur* 
dered,  by  tiieir  wicked  and  cruel  mothers,  for  want  of  fit  virays  to 
conc^  their  shame,  and  provide  for  their  children,  as  also  the  manj; 
executions  on  the  offenders. 

.    To  rem^y- which,  it  is  humbly  proposed,  that- your  majesty  will 
be  graciously  pleased^  by  your  royal  authority^  to  unite  the  whole 
1 
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number  of  Bkilfal  midwtTes,  now  practisiiig  within  Ae  limits  of  A^ 
weeklj  bills  of  mortality,  into  a  corporation,  under  the  govemuieikt 
of  a  certain  number  of  the  most  able  and  matron^like  women  among 
them,  subject  to  the  Tisita^ion  of  such  person  or  person^,  as  your 
majesty  shall  appoint ;  and  such  rules  for  their  good  goyemmenty 
instruction,  direction,  and  administration,  as  are  hereunto  annes:edy 
or  may,  upon  more  mature  consideratiou,  be  thought  fit  to  bo 
annexed. 

That  such  number,  so  to  be  admitted,  shall  not  exceed  a  thousand 
at  one  time ;  that  erery  woman  so  to  be  admitted  as  a  skilful  mid. 
wife,  may  be  obliged  to  pay,  for  her  admittance,  the  sum  of  Rr% 
pounds,  and  the  like  sum  annually,  by  quarterly  payments,  for^ 
and  towards,  the  pious  and  charitable  uses  hereafter  mentioned. 

That  all  women,  so  admitted  into  the  thousand,  shall  be  capable 
of  being  chosen  matrons,  or  assistants,  to  the  gorernment. 

That  such  mid  wives  as  are  found  capable  of  the  employment,  and 
cannot  be  admitted  into  the  first  thousand,  shall  be  of  the  second 
thousand,  paying,  for  their  admittance,  the  sum  of  fifty  shilling^^ 
and  fifty  shilling  a  year  by  quarterly  payments,  towards  the  pious 
and  charitable  uses  hereafter  mentioned,  and  out  of  these  the  first 
thousand  are  to  be  supplied,  as  they  die  out. 

That,  out  of  the  first  sum  arising  from  the  admittance-money,  one 
good,  large,  and  convenient  house,  or  hospital,  may  be  erected,  for 
the  receiving  and  taking  in  of  exposed  children,  to  be  subject  to  the 
care,  conduct,  and  management  of  one  govemess,  one  female  secre* 
tary,  and  twelve  matron^ssistants,  subject  to  the  visitation  of 
such  persons,  as  to  your  majesty's  wisdom  Shall  be  thought  ne« 
cessary. 

That  such  hospital  be  for  eTer  deemed,  of  your  majesty's  royal 
foundation,  and  from  time  to  time,  subject  to  the  rules  and  direc* 
tions  of  your  majesty,  your  heirs  and  successors. 

That  the  annual  five  or  six  thousand  pounds,  which  may  arise  from 
the  thousand  licensed  midwives,  and  second  thousand,  may  be  em. 
ployed  towards  the  maintenance  of  such  exposed  children,  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  brought  into  the  hospital,  and  for  the  goTer. 
ness,  her  secretary,  and  the  twelve  assistant-matrons,  and  for  the 
necessary  nurses,  and  their  assistants,  and  others,  fit  to  be  employed 
for  the  nourishment  and'  education  of  such  exposed  diildren  in 
proper  learning,  arts,  and  mysteries  according  to  their  several 
capacities. 

That  for  the  better  maintenance  and  encouragement  of  so  necessa. 
ry  and  royal  a  foundation  of  charity,  it  is  humbly  proposed  that  by 
your  majesty's  royal  authority,  one  fifth  part  of  the  voluntary  cha« 
rityj  collected,  or  bestowed  in  any  of  the  parishes  vri^in  the  limits 
of  uie  weekly  bills  of  mortality,  may  be  annexed  for  ever  to  the 
same,  other  than  such  money  taxed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  parish 
poor,  collected  on  briefs  by  the  royal  authority,  for  any  particular 
charitable  use.  ' 

That  likewise,  by  your  majesty's  royal  authority,  the  saidhospL 
tal  may  have  leave  to  set  up  in  every  church,  chapel,  or  publick  placi 
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«f  dirioe  serriee^  of  ftny  reli§^onwliat8oe?er,  within  the  limits  afore* 
Mid,  one  cliest  or  box,  to  receifetbe  charity  of  all  weU-minded  peo* 
pie,  who  may  put  money  into  the  Mine,  to  be  employed  for  the  uses 
aforesaid. 

That  such  hospital  may  be  allowed,  to  jeceire  the  dooadon,  of 
any  lands,  legacies,  or  other  gifts^  that  pious  and  well  minded  peo* 
pie  may  bestow  upon  them. 

Tiiat  such  hospital  may  be  allowed  td  establish  tweWe  lesser  con* 
Tenlent  houses,  in  twelve  of  the  greatest  parishes,  each  to  be  governed 
by  one  of  the  twelve  matraas,  assistants  to  the  corporation  of  mid* 
wives,  which  houses  may  be  for  the  taking  in,,  delivery,  and  months 
maintenance,  at  a  price  cerldn  'of  any  woman,  that  any  of  the  pa- 
rishes, within  tlie  Ihnits  aforesaid,  shall  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor 
place  in  them,  such  women,  being  to  be  subject,  with  the  children 
bom  of  them,  to  tiie  future  care  Of  that  parish,  whose  overseers 
place  tiiem  there  to  be  ddivered,  notwithstanding  such  house  shall 
not  happen  to  stand  in  the  prc^r  parish* 

All  and  every  of  the  twelve  houses  to  be  members  of,  and  depeiu 
dents  on,  the  royal  hospital,  and  subjectto  the  government  of  the 
samcyand  all  such,  children  as  shall  be  exposed  uito  them,  whose  pa* 
rents  and  places  of  abode  cannot  be  found,  are  to  be  couvi^gfaed 
thence  to  the  great  hospital,  there  to  be  bred  Up  and  educated,  as 
Ihoogh  they  had  been  exposed  into  it. 

That  for  the  better  maintenance,  and  encouraging,  the  government 
of  the  eaid  ho8[ntal,  in  the  educating  such  exposed  children,  in  pro. 

rr  leaning,  arts,  and  sciences,  according  to  their  several  capacities^ 
is  humbly  proposed,  that  by  your  migesty's  royal  authority,  all 
tine  children,  so  exposed,  shall  be  deemed  members  of,  and  appren* 
tices  to  the  said  society,  till  they  attdn  the  full  age  of  twenty«one 
years,  to  be  reckoned  from  thmr  first  admittance  into  the  same^ 
unleas,  by  consent  of  the  government  thereof,  they  should  happen  to 
be  married,  or  otherwise  licensed  to  depart,  under  the  publick  seal 
of  the  same. 

That  likewise,  by  your  majesty's  royal  authority,  the  children  ex« 
posed  and  educated,  asaforesaid,  may  beprivilegedto  take  to  themselves 
iimames,  from  the  several  arts,  or  mysteries,  they  shall  be  excellent 
In,  or  from  the  remarkable  days  they  were  exposed  on,  or  from  their 
cofflplexlon9,  shapes,  &c.  and  be  imuie  capable,  by  such  names,  of 
any  honour  or  employment,  without  being  liable  to  reproach,  for 
UKir  innocent  misfortune. 

That  by  your  majesty's  royal  charter,  Ae  children  so  educa* 
tNl  may  be  ffee  members,  of  every  city  and  corporation,  within 
your  majesty's  kingdom  of  England,  and  dominion  of  Wales. 
•  Ihat  for  the  better  providing  sure  ways,  and.means,  for  the  in* 
structing  all  present  and  future  midwives,  who  shall  be  admitted  into 
Ae  srid  corporation,  iit  care  ought  to  be  tidcen  to  induce  tiiat  person^ 
who  ihall  be  found  most  able  in  the  art,  and  most  fit  for  that  enu 
ployraeot,  to  instruct  them  in  the  most  perfect  rules  of  jkill  }fj  read- 
iDf  lectures,  and  discoursing  to  them. 
'  vow  IE.  .  O        . 
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.  That  on  the  lecture  days,  or  other  times  iq[>poiDted  for  that  pur* 
pose,  such  midwife,  in  whose  practice  any  extraordinary  occnrrents 
shall  happen,  shall  report  the  same  to  the  gOTemess,  and  sudi  of  her 
assistants,  as  shall  then  happen  to  be  present,  and  they  to  be  free  in 
his,  or  their  instructions. 

And  it  is  humbly  proposed,  in  die  first  years  before  the  charge  of 
the  said  hospital  can  be  great,  that  out  of  the  annual  duties  arisbg 
from  the  licensed  midwiTes,  the  sum  of  may  be  paid  to  the 

proposer  to  enable  her  to  provide  for  her  children,  that  nothing  may 
divert  her  from  employing  all  her  industry  for  the  good  of  those 
poor  exposed  children. 

And  that  ail  admittance-money  which  shall  be  paid,  after  the  first 
thousands  are  settled,  shall  be  divided  between  tfeie  govemess  and  the 
man.midwife  or  director  of  the  house  for  the  time  being,  by  even  and 
eq^al  proportions. 

That  upon  die  admitting  any  woman  to  be  deputy  to  any  midwife, 
the  sum  of  thirty  shillings  shall  be  paid,  and  the  like  sum  annually, 
by  quarterly  payments,  twenty  shillings  whereof  shall  be  as  a  fee 
to  the  governess,  and  ten  shillings  to  her  secretary,  beddes 
their  necessary  lodging  and  other  conTeniencies  in  the  said  hos. 
pital.    . 

That  after  diis  first  settiement,  no  married  woman  lie  admitted  to  be 
either  governess,  secretary,  or  any  of  the  twelve  principal  assistants 
to  the  government;  and  that  no  married  person, of  either  sex,  shall 
be  suffered  to  inhabit  within  the  said  hospital,  to  avoid  such  incon. 
Teniences  as  may  arise,  as  the  children  grow  to  maturity ;  and  that, 
as  soon  as  any  of  them  be  found  fit  and  capable  of  such  employment, 
the  governess,  secretary,  under  governesses,  governors,  treasurer, 
register,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  house  shsll  be  chosen,  as  they 
become  capable  thereof,  and  have  entered  themselves  to  continue 
members  of  the  said  society,  during  their  natural  lives ;  and  if  any 
of  these  persons,  do  marry  afterwards,  than  to  clear  their  accounts 
and  depart  the  house,  by  being  expelled  the  society. 

Rules  for  Governing  the  Hospitai  of  found  Children, 

That  the  governess  be  appointed  by  his  majesty,  as  likewise,  her 
secrtptary,  and  twelve  assistants,  who  are  to  name  twenty-four  to  be 
of  the  government. 

That,  upon  the  death  of  the  governess,  her  place  be  supplied  by 
her  secretary,  or  such  person  as  shall  be  chosen  by  the  twelve 
principal  assistants,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  anp  the  appro, 
badon  of  his  majesty;  that  the  secretary  be  chosen  by  the 
governess,  and  approved  of  by  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and  suc^ 
cessors. 

That,  upon  the  vacancy  of  one  of  the  twelve  principal  assistantf, 
by  deadi  or  otherwise,  one  of  the  fouroind -twenty  shall  succeed,  by 
electbn  of  the  governess,  secretary,  and .  the  other  eleven ;  as  adso^ 
the  number  of  fpur-and-twenty  shall  be  supplied,  by  election  of  th^ 
goTemess,  female  secretary,  and  twelve  principal  assistants^  or, the 
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iDajdr  pftirt  of  tbem ;  and,  in  all  cases,  the  gorerness  to  hare  three^ 
and  the  secretary,  two  Toices. 

That  all  nlles  for  governing  the  children,  under  fire  years  of  age, 
diali  be  made  by  the  goyemess,  her  secretary,  and  their  assistants ; 
that  the  gorernment  of  the  irhole,  under  such  rules,  be  In  tho 
gOTemess. 

That  all  female  children  shall  continue  under  the  sole  gOTernment 
and  direction  of  the  gOTemess,  until  they  attain  the  fall  age  of  twenty^ 
one  years,  or  are  married  by  her  consent. 

That  all  male  children,  at  the  age  of  fire  years,  shall  be  sepiirated 
from  the  female,  and  put  under  gorernment  of  the  seyeral  masterSj^ 
to  be'  appointed  to  instruct  them  in  learning  arts  and  trades, 
according  to  their  several  capacities,  and  the  rules  of  the  house. 

That  tibe  principal  chaplain  be  gorernor  of  the  male  children  abore 
five'  years  of  age,  according  to  such  rules,  as  shall  be  made  from  time 
to  time,  for  well  ordering  the  said  hospital. 

That  all  parish-fonnd  children,  under  the  age  of  three  years, 
riiall  be  admitted  Into  the  said  hospital,  as  soon  as  It  is  built,  for  two 
shillings  per  week,  or  the  sum  of.  fifteen  pounds,  io  be  paid  at  the 
election  of  the  overseers,  or  vestry  of  the  parish,  that  send  them^ 
to  continue  there  twentyu>ne  years. 

That  there  shall  be  appointed  proper  mistresses,  to  instruct  all 
the  children,  under  five  3rears  of  age,  in  reading  and  arts,  according 
to  their  capacities,  who  are  to  liave  salaries  and  subsistence  from 
the  house,  by  such  rules  as  shall  be  made  from  time  to  time,  as  oc« 
casion  lHq>pens ;  which  mistresses  are  all  to  be  subject  to  the 
governess. 

That  like  mistresses  be  appointed,  for  instructing  the  female 
children  in  plain.work,  lace-making,  point^mbroidery,  and  all  other 
female  arts,  according  to  their  several  capacities,  and  under  the  like 
government. 

That  masters,  in  several  mysteries,  arts,  and  handicrafts,  be  ap« 
pointed,  to  teach  the  male  children,  as  painters,  engravers,  carvers, 
watchmakers,  smiths,  and  carpenters,  of  all  sorts;  salemakers, 
taylors,  shoemakers,  and  many  other  trades,  according  to  their  ge. 
niusses,  strengths,  and  several  capacities. 

Hiat  an  able  register  be  appointed,  to  set  down,  and  keep,  a  due 
aceonnt  of  the  day  of  the  enterance  of  every  child  into  the  hospital, 
with  the  proper  marks  of  its  body,  colour  of  Its  deaths,  and  other 
things  idbout  it,  with  its  hospital  name,  and  where  it  was  found,  with 
its  own  name,  if  a  note  be  left  thereof,  to  the  end  that  any  one  may' 
recover  their  lost  chUd,  if  they  please ;  that  the  register  take  care 
to  cause  all  children  to  be  instructed  in  fair  writing  and  accounts^ 
according  to  their  several  capacities. 

That  fdl  names  are  to  be  given  fay  the  governess,  and  that  every 
child,  upon  its  being  brought  Into  the  hospital,  shaU  be  marked  with* 
a  cross  of  blue  under  the  brawn  of  the  arm,  with  the  day  and  year 
of  its  admittance ;  to  the  end  they  may  be  found  out  and  recovered, 
if  they  should  chance  to  conveigh  themselves  out  of  the  hospitaJL 
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before  tiie  agd  of  twenty^ne  yotri,  to  defimod  it  of  tbe  benefit  of 
the  mystery,  art,  or  trade  they  hare  learned. 

That  a  wcnnan,  f  officiently  skilled  in  writiDg  and  acconnts,  be  ap« 
pointed  secretary  to  the  govemess  and  company  of  midwiTes,  to  be  pre^ 
sent  at  all  controversies  about  the  art  of  midwifery,  to  register  all  the 
extraordinaiy  accidents  happening  in  the  practice,  which  all  licensed 
midwires,  are,  from  time  to  time,  to  report  to  the  Society  ;  that  the 
female  secretary  be  reckoned  an  assistant  io  the  gorernment,  next  to 
the  governess,  and  capable  of  succeeding  in  her  stead,  if  chosen  there, 
tinto  by  the  gbremess,  in  her  life.time,  with  the  approbation  of  his 
majesty,  his  heirs,  and  successors. 

That  the  principal  physician,  or  man-midwife,  examine  all  e&. 
traordinary  accidents,  and,  once  a  month  at  least,  read  a  publick 
lecture  to  the  whole  society  of  licensed  midwives,  who  are  all  obliged 
to  be  present  at  it,  if  not  employed  in  their  practice ;  and  he  shall 
deliver  a  copy  of  such  reading,  to  be  entered  into  tiie  book  to  be 
kept  for  that  purpose :  a  copy  of  which  shall  be  made  out  to  any 
person,  demanding  the  same,  for  such  reasonable  fee,  as  ^hall  be 
appointed  by  the  goTemment,  and  shall  be  free,  for  any  licensed 
midwife,  at  all  convenient  times,  to  have  recoorae  io  the  said  book, 
and  to  read  any  part  of  the  same  gratis. 

That  no  men  shall  be  present  at  such  publick  lectures,  on  any  pre. 
fence  whatsoever,  except  such  able  doctors  and  surgeons,  as  shall 
enter  themselves  students  in  the  said  art,  and  pay,  for  such  their 
admittance,  ten  pounds,  and  ten  pounds  a  year ;  five  pounds  to  the 
house,  and  the  other  five  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  governess 
and  the  chief  doctor,  or  surgeon,  that  shall  be  director  of  the  house 
lor  the  time  being. 

That  all  physicians  and  surgeons,  so  admitted  students  and  prac 
titioners  in  the  art  of  midwifery,  shall  be  of  council  with  the  principal 
man.midwife,  and  be  capable  of  succeeding  him,  by  election  of  the 
goven&ess,  her  secretary,  twelve  assistants,  and  the  twenty.fonr  lower 
assistants,  or  the  major  part  of  them  all :  elections  to  be  made  by 
balloting,  the  governess  three  balls,  and  the  secretary  two  balls. 

That  the  man.register,  and  secretary  of  the  house,  be  under  the 

command  and  direction  of  the  whole  government  thereof  for  all 

business^  except  the  art  of  midwifery,  which  is  to  be  meddled  with 

by  none,  but  ^e  governess,  female  secretary,  man-midwife,  and  iheir 

'assistants* 

That  any  child,  under  the  i^^  of  oi|e  year,  whose  parents  are 
known,  or  not  known,  shall  be  admitted  into  tlie  house,  under  the 
voles  of  being  there  twenty jone  years ;  provided  there  be  paid  into 
the  stock  of  tbe  hospital  the  sum  of  thirty  pounds,  at  the  sending  in 
of  the  said  child. 

'  That  any  person,  or  perso^  who  would  have  a  child  out  of  the 
said  society,  shall  have  poweif  to  examine  the  roister,  whether'  the 
child^  by  its  marks,  be  living  or  dead,  and  may  redeem  the  same, 
being  tmder  the  age  of  five  ^ears,  for  twenty.five  pounds^  or  being 
of  .tteit  age,  or  udder  the  age* of  seven  years,  for  forty  pounds;  and 
from  seven  to  ten,  for  fifty  pounds;  but^  after  the  age  of  ten  years^ 
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cverj  year  it  oontumes  in  tbe  liouse,  shall  advance  tan  pounds  in 
iht  price  of  die  redemption,  till  such  times  they  attain  the  age  of 
fifteen ;  after  which  time,  no  increase  of  the  price  of  redempticin 
thail  be  npon  any  child ;  any  one  being,  at  any  time,  to  be  free  for 
n  hundred  poonds,  or  leas,  if  tiie  governess  of  the  house,  her  secre. 
tnry,  twdve  assistants,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  consent  to  the 
sane ;  the  governess  Jkath  three,  and  the  female  secretary  two  Toices, 
wliich  are  to  be  given  by  the  chaplain,  register,  and  treasurer,  if  it 
be  a  male  child  that  is  to  be  redeemed ;  but,  if  it  be  a  femal^  then 
the  power  to  rest  in  themselves. 

That  all  the  money,  coming  to  the  said  hospital,  either  by  annnal 
payments,  charity,  redemption,  or  any  other  ways  wbn^soever,  shall 
be  placed  into  one  common  treasury,  to  be  kept  in  one,  or  more 
iron  chests ;  not  to  be  opened,  but  by  the  consent  of  the  governess, 
her  secretary,  the  chief  chaplain,  or  him  that  shall  be  governor  of 
the  male  children,  the  register,  and  treasurer,  who  shall  each  of 
them  have  a  key  to  so  many  several  locks ;  and  the  said  monies, 
other  than  the  constant  salaries  of  the  officers,  and  daily  mainte. 
nance  of  the  children,  shall  not  be  applied  to  any  extraordinary  use, 
but  snch  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  whole  government  of  the 
hospital,  in  which  number  the  keepers  of  those  keys,  for  such  pur* 
poses,  are  to  be  accounted  part. 

The  accounts  whereof,  and  of  all  monies  coming  into,  or  going 
out  from  the  same,  shall  be  kept  by  the  register ;  and  free  access 
shall  be  had  at  all  times,  to  the  same,  gratify  by  the  governors,  or 
any  of  the  visitors  of  the  said  hopital ;  and  that,  once  a  month,  all 
comings  in  and  goings  out,  and  all  other  transactions  on  that  ac 
count,  shall  be,  by  the  register,  fairly  entered  into  a  l)ook  for  that 
purpose,  which,  shall  always  remain  with  the  governess,  and  not  to  be 
taken  out  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever ;  and  that  any  person  may 
search  the  register's  book,  for  the  fee  of  sixpence  for  one  year's 
search. 

That  rules  shall  be  made,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  goyernment, 
for  trying  the  geniusses  of  the  children,  and  dividij]^  them  into  se* 
vend  classes  and  employments,  according  to  their  several  capacities, 
and  for  entering  them  under  proper  mistresses  and  masters,  upon 
certain  salaries,  or,  otherwise,  binding  them  apprentices  to  die  said 
mistresses  and  masters  within  the  house,  or  for  clothing  them, 
during  their  residence  in,  or  at  their  going  out  of  the  said  hos. 
pital. 

As  likevrise  for  all  other  accidents,  as  lunaticks,  idiots,  and 
other  infirmities,  diseases,  and  sicknesses,  and  for  separating  llio 
infirm  from  the  healthful,  and  the  infectious  diseases  from  the  other 
sick,  and  for  all  other  contingencies,  as  there  shall  be  occasion. 

That  none  shall  be  detain^,  against  their  wills,  above  the  time  of 
twenty.one years,  nor  turned  out  at  that  time,  if  tiiey  desire  to  stay; 
it  being  in  the  power  of  any  of  them,  at  that  age,  to  enter  him,  or 
herself,  subject  to  the  rules  and  duties  of  the  house,  for  their  natural 
lives;  nor  are  any  of  them  incapacitated  to  get  their  livings  abroad, 
nor^  being  within  the  house,  at  any  time  to  be  turned  out,  but  aro. 
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to  be  naintained  by  tbem  in  necessary  meat,  drink,  cloaths,  and 
lodging,  during  their  natand  lives,  or  till  they  recorer  of  tl^eir 
distempers,  so  as  to  be  able  and  willing  to  leave  the  same. 

But  no  person,  once  discharged,  and  out  of  the  care  of  tiie  house 
for  six  months,  shall  be  capable  of  demanding  enterance  into  the 
same  again,  or  of  muntenance  from  it,  but  by  the  consent  of  the 
goyemment  thereof;  and  that  such,  as  return  to  the  house,  shall 
give  good  testimony,  that  they  have  spent  their  time  well,  and  without 
scandal,  or  be  for  ever  expelled  the  society.    . 

That  further  rules,  for  the  establishment  and  foundation  of  the 
said  community,  or  hospital,  and  for  visiting  the  same,  may  be  ap. 
pointed  in  the  charter  for  endowing  the  same ;  and  such  penalties 
imposed,  on  such  as  practise  without  license  from  the  corporation,  9A 
to  your  majesty's  wisdom  shall  seem  meet. 

To  which  all  is  humbly  submitted. 


THE 

PROPHECY  OF  BISHOP  USHER. 

To  which  is  added  two  Letters  } 

ONE   FBOM 

SIR   WILLIAM  BOSWELL, 

(AMBASSADOR  AT  THE  HAGUE;, 

TO  THE  MOST  REVEREND  WILLIAM    LAUP, 

LATE  ABCHBJ8HQP  OF  CJNTEHBURVf 
THE  OTHER  FROM 

THE  REVEREND  JOHN  BRAMHALL, 

]piSHOP  OF  DERRT  IN  IRELAND, 

TO  THE  MOST  REVEREND  JAMES  USHER, 

LJTE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  ARMAGH. 

London,  printed  in  the  Year  1687.  Quarto,  containing  twelve  pages. 

■•■■■■'• 

JL  HE  prediction  of  the  most  learned  and  pious  Arclibishop  Usher 
is  very  remarkable :  as  it  was  printed  about  seven  years  ago  with 
license,  and  the  truth  of  the  matter  of  fact  therein  delivered,  never, 
tiiat  I  kfiow  of,  denied,  but  confirmed  by  many,  which,  in  short,  was. 
thus :  that  the  year  before  this  holy  primate  died  (who  was  buried 
in  the  Abbey  at  Westminster,  the  17th  of  April,  1656,  tlie  usurper 
Cromwell  allpwing  two  hundred  pounds  towards  his  funeral ;  so 
great  hi?  T^or4^)  that  it  even  charmed  that  tyrant,  otherwise  far  froQ\ 
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behig  a  friend  to  any  of  his  profession)  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
archbiBhop's  asking  him,  among  other  discourse,  wliat  his  present 
apprehensions  were  concerning  a  rery  great  persecution  which  should 
fidl  upon  the  chnrch  of  God  in  those  nations  of  Engknd,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  (of  which  he  had  heard  him  speak  with  great  confidence 
many  years  before,  when  we  were  in  the  highest  and  fullest  state  of 
ontward  peace  and  settlement)  and  whether  he  did  belieTe  those  sad 
times  to  be  past,  or  that  they  were  yet  to  come  ?  he  answered,  that 
tiiey  were  yet  to  come,  and  that  he  did  as  confidently  expect  it  as 
erer  he  had  done :  adding,  that  this  sad  persecution  would  fall  upon 
all  the  protestant  chnrches  of  Europe.  His  friend  arguing,  that  he 
hoped  the  afliiction  might  now  be  over,  and  be  intended  of  our  late- 
cabinntons  mil  wars;  the  reverend  prelate  turning  towards  him, 
and  fixing  his  eyes  npon  him,  with  that  serious  and  severe  look^ 
which  he  nsnally  had  when  he  spoke  God's  Word,  and  not  his  own^ 
and  when  the  power  of  God  seemed  to  be  upon  him ,  and  to  constrain 
him  to  speak,  said  thus :  Fool  not  yourselves  with  such  hopes,  for  E 
tell  you,  all,  you  have  yet  seen,  hath  been  but  the  beginning  of 
sorrows,  to  what  is  yet  to  come  upon  the  protestant  churches  pf 
Qirist,  who  will,  before  long,  fall  under  a  sharper  persecution  than 
ever  yet  has  been  upon  them ;  therefore  said  he  to  him,  look  you  be 
not  found  in  the  ontward  court,  but  a  worshiper  in  the  temple  before 
the  altar,  for  Christ  will  measure  all  those  that  profess  his  name,  and 
call  themselves  his  people ;  and  outward  worshipers  he  will  leave 
<  out,  to  be  trodden  down  by  the  Gentiles.  The  outward  court,  says 
he,  is  the  formal  christian,  whose  religion  lies  in  perforiding  the 
outside  duties  of  Christianity,  without  haviog  an  inward  life  and 
power  of  faith  and  love,  uniting  them  to  Christ,  and  those  God  will 
leave  to  be  trodden  down,  and  swept  away  by  the  Grentiles :  but  the 
worshipers  within  the  temple,  and  before  the  altar,  are  those  who 
'  do  indeed  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  whose  souls  are  made 
his  temples,  and  he  is  honoured  and  adored  in  the  most  inward 
thoughts  of  their  hearts,  and  they  sacrifice  their  lusts  and  vile  afTec* 
tions,  yea,  and  their  own  wills  to  him ;  and  these  God  will  hide  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  under  the  shadow  of  his  wings  ?  And 
fliis  shall  be  one  great  di^rence  between  this  last,  and  all  the  other 
preceding  persecutions :  foir,  in  the  former,  the  most  eminent  and 
spiritual  ministers  and  christians  did  generally  sufier  most,  and  were 
most  violently  fallen  upon;  but  in  this  last  persecution,  these 
shall  be  preserved  by  God,  as  a  seed  to  partake  of  that  glory  which 
shall  immediately  jfollow,  and  come  upon  the  church,  as  soon  as  ever 
this  storm  shall  be  over ;  for  as  it  shall  be  the  sharpest,  so  it  shall  be 
the  shortest  persecution  of  them  all;  and  shall  only  take  away  .the 
gross  hypocrites,  4nd  formal  professors,  but  the  true  spiritual 
believers  shall  be  preserved  till  the  calamity  be  over.past. 

His  friend  then  asked  him,  by  what  means  or  instruments  this 
great  trial  should  Ife  brought  on  ?  He  answered,  by  the  papists.  His 
friend  replied,  that  it  seemed  very  improbable  they  should  be  able 
io  dp  it,  since  they  were  now  little  countenanced,  and  but  few  iiv 
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tbeie  natioiA;  and  that  tlw  hterts  <»f  the  pebple  were  m6re  Mt  agakM 
them,  than  ever  since  the  reformatioii.  He  answered  again,  fliat  it 
would  be  by  the  hands  of  the  papists,  and  in  the  waj  of  a  sadden 
massacre,  and  that  ihe  then  pope  should  be  tlw  oldef  instnimtnt 
of  it 

He  also  added,  that  the  papists  were,  in  his  opinion,  the  Greniilet 
spoken  of,  Rer.  si.  to  whom  the  outward  court  should  be  left,  that 
they  might  tread  it  under  foot;  thej  haTing  received  the  Gentileil 
worship  in  their  adoring  images,  and  saints  departed,  and  m  taking 
ip  themselves  many  mediators :  and  this,  said  he,  tiie  p^^ists  are 
now  designing  amodg  themseires,  and  dierefbre  be  sure  you  ba 
ready. 

Thb  gracious  man  repeated  tlie  same  things  in  substance  to  lua 
only  daughter,  the  lady  Tyrril,  and  that  with  many  tears,  and  taucb 
about  the  same  time, 

J  Letter  from  Sir  JViliiam  Boswell^  to  the  most  Reverend  fRU&m 
Laud,  late  Jrchbtshop  of  Canterbury j  remaining  with  Sir  Robert 
Cotton^ 8  choice  Pcfers^ 

Most  reverend^ 
As  I  am  here  employed  by  our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  your  grace 
can  testify  that  I  have  left  no  stone  unturned  for  his  majesty's  ad« 
vancement ;  neither  can  I  omit  (whenever  I  meet  with  treacheries  or 
conspiracies  against  the  church  and  state  of  England)  the  sending 
yc«r  grace  an  account  in  general.  I  fear  matters  will  not  answer 
your  eipectations,  if  your  grace  do  but  seriously  weigh  them  with 
liberation.  For,  be  you  assured,  the  Romish  clergy  have  gulled 
the  misled  party  of  our  English  nation,  and  that  under  a  puritanical 
dress ;  for  which  the  several  fraternities  of  that  church  have  lately 
received  indulgence  from  the  see  of  Rome,  and  council  of  cardsnala^ 
or  to  educate  several  of  the  young  fry  of  the  church  of  Rome,  who 
are  natives  of  his  majesty's  realms  and  dominions,  and  instruct  them 
in  all  manner  of  principles  and  tenents,  contrary  to  the  episcopacy 
^f  the  church  of  England. 

There  are  in  the  town  of  Hague,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  two 
dangerous  impostors,  of  whom  I  have  given  notice  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  have  large  Indulgences  granted  them,  and  known  to  bo 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  although  they  seem  puritans,  and  do  con* 
Terse  with  several  of  our  Englidi  factors. 

The  on<^  James  Murray,  a  Scotchman,  and  the  other  J<te 
Napper,  a  Yorkshire  blade.  The  main  drift  of  these  intentions  iS| 
to  pull  down  the  English  episcopacy,  as  being  the  chief  support  of 
the  imperial  crown  of  our  nation :  for  whicli  purpose,  above  siztj 
Romish  clergymen  are  gone,  within  these  two  years,  out  of  the 
monasteries  of  the  French  king's  dominions,  to  preach  up  the 
Scotch  covenant^  and  Mr.  Knox's  descriptions  and  rules  within  that 
kirk,  and  to  spread  the  same  about  the  northern  coasts  of  England*^ 
Jbet,  therefore,  his  majesty  h^ve  an  inkUpg  Qf  th^ie  crotcj^ts^  thl^  ^ 
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■igkt  be  petiwaded,  vrhmefet  matters  of  the  church  cone  befof« 
yott,  to  refer  them  to  your  grace,  and  the  episcopal  party  of  th* 
realm :  for  there  are  great  preparatious  making  ready  againit  tht 
liturgy  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England :  and  all  evil  con^ 
triTances  here  and  in  France,  and  in  other  prolestant  holdings^  to 
mika  your  grate  and  the  episcopacy  odious  to  all  reformed  protes. 
tmts  abroad.  It  has  wrought  so  much  on  dirers  of  the  fonag^ 
ministers  of  the  protestants,  that  tiiey  esteem  our  cleigy  little  better 
than  papists.  The  main  things  that  they  hit  in  our  teeth  are,  our 
bishops  to  be  called  lords ;  the  service  of  the  church,  the  cr^ss  in 
baptism,  confirmation,  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  the  communiott 
tables  placed  alter.ways,  our  manner  of  consecrations,  and  several 
other  matters  which  are  of  late  buzzed  into  the  heads  of  the  foreign 
clergy,  to  make  your  grievances  the  less  regarded  in  case  ei  A 
change,  which  is  aimed  at,  if  not  speedily  prevented* 

•Yt>nr  grace's  letter  is  carefully  delivered,  by  my  gentleman's  own 
hands,  unto  the  prince. 

Thus  craving  your  grace's  hearty  prayers  for  my  undertakings 
abroad,  as  also  for  my  safe  arrival,  that  I  may  have  the  freedom  to 
kiss  your  grace's  hands,  and  io  tell  you  more  at  large  of  these 
things,  I  rest 

Tour  grace's  most  humble  servant, 

W.  B; 
BaguCy  June  13, 
1«40.- 

Ji  Letter  from  the  Right  Reverend  John  Bramhally  Bishop  of 
Berry  J  Merwardi  Primate  of  Irelandj  to  the  most  Reverend 

James  Usher ^  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 

» 

Most  reverend^ 
I  THANK  God  I  do  take  my  pilgrimage  patiently,  yet  I  cannot  but 
condole  tiie  change  of  the  churcltand  state  of  England;  and  more 
in  my  pilgrimage  than  ever,  because  I  dare  not  witness  and  declare 
to  tliat  straying  flock  of  our  brethren  in  England,  who  have  misled 
them,  and  who  they  are  that  feed  them.  But  that  your  lordship 
may  be  more  sensible  of  the  church's  calamities,  and  of  tiie  dangers 
ilie  is  in  of  being  ruined,  if  God  be  not  merciful  unto  her,  I  havo 
lent  you  a  part  of  my  discoveries,  and  it  from  credible  hands,  at 
this  present  liaving  so  sure  a  messenger,  and  so  fit  an  opportunity. 

It  plainly  appears,  that  in  the  year  1646,  by  order  from  Rome, 
vbove  onob^nndred  of  the  Romish  clergy  were  sent  into  England, 
iwnsisting  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  who  had  been  educated  in 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Spain ;  part  of  these  within  the  several 
M^ools  there  appointed  for  their  instructions.  In  each  of  these 
Aomlsh  nurseries^  these  scholars  werfe  taught  several  handicraft* 
trades  and  callings,  as  their  ingenuities  were  most  bending,  besides 
their  orders,  or  Mictions  of  that  church. 

They  have  many  yet  at  Paris  a  fitting  up  to  be  sent  over,  who 
tfio9  in  tfa«  ^i^k  oppose  pne  another  j.  one  pretending  presbytt^iy^ 
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the  other  independency;  some  an&baptism,  and  other  contraiy 
tenents,  dangerous  and  prejndicial  to  the  church  of  England,  and  to 
all  the  reformed  churches  here  abroad.  But  they  are  wisely  pre. 
paring  to  prerent  these  designs,  which '  I  heartily  wish  were  consi* 
dered  in  England  among  the  wise  there. 

When  the  Romish  orders  do  thus  argue  pro  and  con^  there  is 
appointed  one  of  the  learned  of  those  conrents,  to  take  notes,  and  to 
judge :  and,  as  he  finds  their  fancies,  whether  for  presbytery,  inde* 
pendency,  anabaptism,  atheism,  or  foranynewtenents,  soac4x>i^ingly 
they  are  to  act,  and  to  exercise  their  wits.  Upon  their  permission 
when  they  be  sent  abroad,  they  enter  their  names  in  the  convent 
legistery,  also  their  licenses :  if  a  Franciscan,  if  a  Dominican,  or 
Jesuit,  or  any  other  order,  having  several  names  there  entered  in 
their  license ;  in  case  of  a  discovery  in  one  place,  then  to  fly  to 
another,  and  there  to  change  their  names  or  habit. 

For  an  assurance  of  their  constancy  to  their  several  orders,  they 
are  to  give  monthly  intelligence  to  their  fraternities,  of  all  afiairs, 
wherever  they  be  dispersed :  so  that  the  English  abnNid  know  news 
better  than  you  at  home. 

When  they  return  into  England,  they  are  taught  their  lesson,  to 
say,  if  any  enquire  from  whence  tiiey  come,  that  they  were  poor 
christians  formerly  that  fled  beyond  sea>  for  their  religion  sake,  and 
are  ppw  returned,  with  glad  news,  to  enjoy  their  liberty  of  con. 
science. 

The  hundred  men,  that  went  over  in  1646,  were  most  of  them 
soldiers  in  the  parliament's  army,  and  were  daily  to  correspond  with 
those  Romanists  in  our  late  king's  army,  that  were  lately  at  Oxford^ 
and  pretended  to  fight  for  his  sacred  majesty ;  for,  at  that  time,  there 
'  were  some  Roman  Catholicks,  who  did  not  know  the  design  contriv. 
ing  against  our  church  and  state  of  England. 

But  the  year  following,  1647,  many  of  those  Romish  orders,  who 
came  over  the  year  before,  were  in  consultation  together,  knowing 
'  each  other.  And  those  of  the  king's  party,  asking  some,  why  they 
took  with  the  parliament  side,  and  asking  others,  whether  they 
were  bewitched  to  turn  puritans  ?  not  knowing  their  design  :  but, 
at  last,  secret  bulls,  and  licenses  being  produced,  by  those  of  the 
parliament's  side,  it  was  declared  between  them,  there  was  no  better 
design  to  confound  the  church  of  Blngland,  than  by  pretending  liberty 
4>f  conscience.  It  was  argued  then,  that  England  would  be  a  second 
Holland,  a  commonwealth ;  and,  if  so,  what  would  become  of  the 
king  ?  It  was  answered,  would  to  God  it  were  come  to  that  point 
It  was  again  replied,  yourselves  have  preached  so  much  against 
Rome,  and  his  holiness,  that  Rome,  and  her  Romanists,  will  be  little 
the  better  for  that  change:  but  it  was  answered,  you  shall  have 
mass  sufficient  for  an  hundred.thousand  in  a  short  space,  and  the 
governors  never  the  wiser.  Then  tome  of  ihe  mercifuUest  of  the 
Romanists  said,  this  cannot  be  done,  unless  the  king  die :  upon 
which  argument,  the  Romish  orders  thus  licensed,  and  in  the  parlia^ 
ment  army,  wrote  urito  their  several  convents,  but  especially  to  the 
SorbonistS)  if  hether  it  pay  b^  scrupled  to  make  away  our  late  godly 
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king,  tad  his  majesty  his  son,  our  king  and  master,  who,  blessed  be 
God,  hath  escaped  their  Romish  snares  laid  for  him  ?  It  was  returned 
.from  the  Sorbonists,  that  it  was  lawful,  for  Roman  CathoUdLS  to 
work  changes  in  governments  for  the  motber^urch's  adTancemelkt, 
and  chiefly  in  an  heretical  kingdom ;  and  so  lawfully  make  away 
the  king. 

Thus  much,  if^  my  knowledge,  have  I  seen  and  heard,  since  my 
leaving  your  lordship,  which  I  thought  very  requisite  to  inform 
jour  grace ;  for  myself  would  hardly  have  credited  these'  things^ 
had  not  mine  eyes  seen  sure  evidence  of  the  same.  Let  these  things 
sleep  widiin  your  gracious  lordship's  breast,  and  not  awake  but 
upon  sure,  grounds,  for  this  age  can  trust  no  man,  there  being  so 
great  fallacy  amongst  men.  So  the  Lord  preserve  your  lordship  in 
health,  for  tiie  nation's  good,  and  the  bene&t  of  your  friends ;  whieh 
shall  be  the  prayers  of 

Your  humble  servant, 

J.  Dekensis. 

Jtf/^30,  1654. 

Tl^se  tivo  letters  i^ere  tal^en  out  of  that  treasury  of  choice  let. 
ters,  published  by  Dr.  Farr,  his  lordship's  chaplain,  and  printed  for 
iiatba^l  Ranew,  at  tiie  King's-Arms,  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard, 
>686. 


AN  ENQUIRY 

llflO 

THE  MEASURES  OF  SUBMISSION 

TO 

THE  SUPREME  AUTHORITY; 

And  of  the  Grounds  upon  which  it  may  be  lawful  or  necessary  for 
Subjects  to  defend  their  ReUgiony  Lives ^  and  Liberties. 

[From  sixteen  pages,  Quarto,  prints  in  the  Tear  1688^] 


X  HIS  enquiry  cannot  be  regularly  made,  but  by  taking,  intfao 
first  place,  a  true  and  full  view  of  the  nature  of  civil  society,  and 
more  particularly  of  the  nature  of  supreme  power,  whether  it  is 
lodged  in  one  or  more  persons. 

.  1.  It  is  certain,  that  the  law  of  nature  has  put  no  difference  nor 
subordination  among  men,  except  it  be  that  of  children  to  parents, 
ar  of  wives  to  their  husbands ;  so  that,  with  relation  to  the  law  of- 
nature,  ^  all  men  are  born  free' :  and  this  liberty  must  still  be  sup. 
posed  intire,  unless  so  far  as  it  is  limited  by  contracts,  provisi(NiS| 
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and  laws ;  for  a  man  geui  either  bind  himself  to  be  a  servant,  or  sell 
himself  to  be  a  slare,  by  which  he  hecomeB  in  the  power  of  another, 
only  so  fiir  as  it  was  provided  hj  the  contract :  since  all  that  liberty, 
which  was  not  espresly  given  away,  remains  still  intire ;  so  that 
tiw  plea  for  liberty  always  proves  itself,  pnless  It  appears  that  it  is 
given  up,  or  limited  by  any  special  agreement. 

3.  It  is  no  less  certain,  tliat  as  the  light  of  nature  has  planted  in 
all  men  anatnral  principle  of  the  ^  love  of  life',  and  of  a  '  desire  to  pre. 
•erve  it',  so  tlie  common  principles  of  all  religion  agree  in  dus,  that, 
God  having  set  us  in  iim  world,  we  are  bound  to  preserve  that 
behig,  which  he  has  given  us,  by  all  just  and  lawful  ways.     Now 
tins  duty  of  seif.preservation  is  «xerted  in  instances  of  two  sorts ; 
the  one  is  in  the  resisting  of  violent  aggressors,  the  other  is  the  taking 
of  jast  revenges  of  those  who  hav«  invaded  us  so  secretly,  thatwe  could 
not  prevent  them,  and  so  violently,  that  we  could  not  resist  them.   In 
which  cases,  tlic  principle  of  self-preservation  warrants  us,  both  to 
recover  mhat  is  our  own,  with  just  damages,  and  also  to  put  such 
unjust  persons  out  of  a  capacity  of  doing  the  like  Injuries  any  more, 
either  to  ourselves,  or  any  others.     Now,  in  these  instances  of  self- 
preservation,  this  difference  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  first  cannot 
be  limited,  by  any  slow  forms,  since  a  pressing  danger  rfH^uires  a 
vigorous  repulse,  and  cannot  admit  of  delays ;  whereas  the  second, 
of  taking  revenges  or  reparations,  is  not  of  such  haste,  but  that  it 
may  be  brought  under  rules  and  forms. 

3.  The  true  and  original  notion  of  civil  society  and  government  is, 
that  it  is  a  compromise  made  by  such  a.  body  of  men,  by  which 
they  resign  up  the  right  of  demanding  reparations,  either  in  the 
way  of  justice  against  one  another,  or  in  the  way  of  war  against 
their  neighbours,  to  such  a  single  person,  or  to  such  a  body  of  men, 
as  they  think  fit  to  trust  with  tiiis.  And  in  the  management  of  this 
civil  society,  great  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  the  power  of 
making  laws  for  the  regulating  the  conduct  of  it,  and  the  power  of 
executing  these  laws ;  the  supreme  authority  must  still  be  supposed 
to  be  lodged  with  those  who  have  the  legislative  power  reserved  fo 
them;  but  not  with  those  who  have  only  the  executive,  which  is 
plainly  a  trust,  when  it  is  separated  from  the  legislative  power ;  and 
all  trusts,  by  their  nature,  import,  tiiat  those,  to  whom  they  are 
given,  are  accountable,  even  though  that  it  should  not  be  espresly 
specified  in  the  words  of  the  trust  itself. ' 

4.  It  cannot  be  supposed  by  the  principles  of  natural  religion, 
that  God  has  authorised  any  one  form  of  government,  any  other  way, 
than  as  the  general  rules  of  order  and  of  justice  oblige  all  men  not 
|o  subvert  constitutions,  nor  disturb  the  peace  of  mauMnd,  nor  in« 
vade  those  rights,  with  which  the  law  may  have  vested  some  persons  ; 
for  it  is  certain,  that  as  private  contracts  lodge  or  transact  privaio 
lights,  io  the  poblick  laws  can  likewise  lodge  such  rif^its,  prero. 
gatives,  and  revenues,  in  those  under  whose  protection  diey  pot 
themselves ;  and,  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  may  come  to  have  as 
|Qod  1^  titto  to  thi^)  as  any  private  perspn  can  have  to  his  property  ; 
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ID  that  it  beoomes  an  act  of  liigh  injafttice  and  yiolenee  to  iamim 
these,  which  is  so  far  a  greater  sio,  than  any  such  actions  would  be 
against  a  private  person,  as  the  publick  peace  and  order  is  preferable 
to  all  private  considerations  whatsoeren  So  that,  in  truth,  the 
principles  of  natural  religion  give  those  that  are  in  authority  no 
power  at  all ;  but  they  do  only  secure  them  in  the  possession  of  that 
which  is  theirs  by  law.  And  as  no  considerations  of  religion  can 
bind  me  to  pay  another  more  than  I  indeed  owe  him,  bnt  do  only 
bind  me  more  strictly  to  pay  what  I  owe ;  so  the  considerations  of 
religion  do,  indeed,  bring  subjects  under  stricter  obligations  to  pay 
all  due  all^iance  and  submission  to  their  princes ;  but  they  do  not 
at  all  extend  that  allegiance  further  than  the  law  carries  it 

And  though  a  man  has  no  divine  right  to  his  property,  but  has 
acquired  it  by  human  means,  such  as  succession,  or  industry,  yet  he 
has  a  security  for  the  enjoyment  of  it,  from  a  dirtne  right:  so, 
though  princes  hare  no  immediate  warrants  from  heaven,  either  for 
their  original  titles,  or  for  the  extent  of  them,  jet  they  are  secured 
In  the  possession  of  them,  by  the  principles  and  rules  of  natural 

religion. 

.  6.  It  is  to  be  conudered  that,  as  a  private  person  can  bind  hkn* 
self  to  another  man^s  service  by  different  degrees,  either  as  an  ordi* 
nary  servant  for  wages,  or  as  an  appropriate  for  a  longer  time,  as  an 
i^pprentice ;  or,  by  a  total  giving  himself  up  to  another,  as  in  the 
case  of  slavery.  In  all  which  cases,  the  general  name  of  master 
may  be  equally  used ;  yet  the  degrees  of  his  power  are  to  be  judged 
by  the  nature  of  the  contract;  so,  likewise,  bodies  of  men  can  give 
themselves  up.  In  different  degrees,  to  the  conduct  of  others.  And^ 
tiierefofe,  though  all  those  may  carry  the  same  name  of  king,,  yet 
every  one's  power  is  to  be  taken  from  the  measures  of  the  authority 
which  is  lodged  in  him,  and  not  from  any  general  speculations 
founded  on  some  equivocal  terms,  such  as  king,  sovereign,  or 
supreme* 

6.  It  is  certain,  that  God,  as  the  creator  and  governor  of  the 
world,  may  set  up  whom  he  will,  to  rule  over  other  men ;  but  this 
declaration  of  his  will  must  be  made  evident  by  prophets,  or  other 
extraordinary  men  sent  by  him,  who  have  some  manifest  proofs  of 
the  divine  authority,  that  is  committed  to  them,  on  such  occasions ; 
and  npon  such  persons  declaring  the  will  of  God,  in  favour  of  any 
others,  that  declaration  is  to  be  submitted  to  and  obeyed.  But  this 
pretence  of  a  divine  delegation  can  be  carried  no  farther  than  to 
those  who  are  thus  expresly  marked  out,  and  is  unjustly  claimed  by 
those  who  can  prove  no  such  declaration  to  have  been  ever  made  in 
favour  of  them,  or  their  families.  Nor  does  it  appear  reasonable  to 
conclude,  from  their  being  in  possession,  that  it  is  the  will  of  Grod 
that  it  should  be  so ;  this  justifies  all  usurpers,  when  they  are  sac* 
cessfnl. 

7.  The  measures  of  power,  and,  by  cotisequence,  of  obedience, 
must  he  taken  from  the  express  biws  of  any  state,  or  body  of  men, 
from  the  oatha  that  they  swear ;  or  from  immemorial  prescription, 
lUid  a  long  possession^  which  both  give  a  title,  And,  la  a  long  traat 
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of  time,  make  a  bad  one  become  good ;  since  presdrtption,  ivheh  K 
passes  the  memory  of  man,  and  is  not  disputed  bj  any  other  pre. 
tender,  gives,  by  the  conlmon  sense  of  all  men,  a  just  and  good 
title*  So,  upon  the  whole  matter,  the  degrees  of  all  civil  authori ty, 
are  to  be  teken  either  from  express  laws,  immemorial  customs,  or 
from  particular  oaths,  which  the  subjects  sweair  to  their  princes ; 
this  being  still  to  be  laid  down  for  a  principle,  that,  in  all  the  dis. 
putes  between  power  and  liberty,  power  mut^t  always  be  proved, 
but  liberty  proves  itself ;  the  one  being  founded  dnly  upon  positive 
law,  and  tiie  other  upon  the  law  of  nature. 

8.  If,  from  the  general  principles  of  human  society,  and  natural 
religion,  we  carry  this  matter  to  be  examined  by  the  Scriptures,  it  ia 
clear,  that  all  the  passages,  that  are  in  the  Old  Testament,  are  not 
to  be  made  use  of  in  this  matter,  on  neither  side.  For  as  the  land 
of  Canaan  was  given  to  the  Jews,  by  an  immediate  grailt  from  heUveti, 
so  God  reserved  still  this  to  himself,  and  to  the  declarations  that  he 
should  make  from  time  to  time,  either  by  his  prophets,  or  by  the 
answers  that  came  from  the  cloud  of  glory  that  was  between  the 
cherubims;  to  set  up  judges  or  kings  over  them,  and  to  pull  them 
down  again  as  he  thought  fit,  here  was  an  express  delegation  made 
by  God;  and  therefore  all  that  was  done  In  that  dispensation^ 
either  for  or  against  princes,  is  not  to  be  made  nse  of  in  any  other 
state,  that  is  founded  on  another  bottom  and  constitution ;  and  all 
the  expressions  in  the  Old  Testament  relating  to  kings,  since  they 
belong  to  persons  that  were  immediately  designed  by  God,  are  vMu 
out  any  sort  of  reason  applied  to  those  who  can  pretend  to  no  such 
designation,  ndther  for  titemselvesnorfor  their  ancestors. 

9r  As  for  the  New  Testament,  it  is  plain,  that  there  are  no  rules 
given  in  it,  neither  for  the  forms  of  government  in  general,  nor  for 
the  degrees  of  any  one  form  in  particular,  but  the  general  ruleff  of 
justice,  order,  and  peace,  being  established  in  it  upon  higher  mo. 
tives,  and  more  binding  considerations,  than  ever  they  were  in  any 
other  religion  whatsoever,  we  are  most  strictiy  bound  by  it,  to 
observe  the  constitution  in  which  we  are ;  and  it  is  plain,  that  the 
rules,  set  us  in  the  gospel,  can  be  carried  no  further.  It  is.  Indeed, 
clear  from  the  New  Testament,  that  the  christian  religion,  as  such,- 
gives  us  no  grounds  to  defend  or  propagate  it  by  force.  It  is  a 
doctrine  of  the  cross,  and  of  ftiith  and  patience  under  it ;  and  if,  by 
the  order  of  divine  providence,  and  of  any  constitution  of  government, 
under  which  we  are'  bom,  we  are  brought  under  sufferings,  for  our 
professing  of  it,  we  may  indeed  retire  and  fly  out  of  any  such 
country,  if  we  can ;  but,  if  that  is  denied  us,  we  must  then,  according 
to  this  religion,  submit  to  those  sufferings  under  which  we  may  be 
brought,  considering  that  God  will  be  glorified  by  us  in  so  doing, 
and  that  he  vrill  botii  support  us  under  our  suierings,  and  gloriously 
feward  us  for  them. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  christian- religion,  during  the  three -first 
centuries,  under  heathen  emperors,  and  a  constitution  in  which 
paganism  was  established  by  law ;  but  If^  by  the  laws  of  any  ^vem. 
neiit,  the  christian  religion,  or  any  form  of  it,  is  become  a  part  of 
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tiie  Bubject's  property,  it  then  fidls  ander  anoiher  considentioiiy  not 
as  it  is  a  religion,  but  as  it  is  become  one  of  the  principal  rights  of 
the  subjects,  to  believe  and  profess  it ;  and  then  we  must  judge  of 
the  invasions  made  on  that^  as  we  do  of  any  other  invasion  that  li 
made  on  our  rights. 

10.  All  the  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  that  relate  to  civil 
govemnient,  are  to  be  expounded  as  they  were  tmly  meant,  in 
opposition  to  that  false  notion  of  the  Jews,  who  believed  themselves 
to  be  so  immediately  under  the  divine  authority,  that  they  would  not 
become  the  subjects  of  any  other  power ;  particularly  of  one  that 
was  not  of  their  nation,  or  of  tiieir  religion ;  therefore  they  thought^ 
they  could  not  be  under  the  Roman  yoke,  nor  bound  to  pay  tribute 
to  Caesar,  but  judged  that  they  were  only  subject  out  of  fear,  by 
reason  of  the  force  that  lay  on  them,  but  not  for  conscience-siJce  ; 
and  so  in  all  their  -dispersion,  both  at  Rome  and  elsfwhere,  they 
thought  they  were  God's  freemen,  and  made  use  of  thi%  pn^ded 
^liberty  as  a  cloke  of  maliciousness'.  In  opposition  to  all  winch^ 
sinoe  in  a  course  of  many  years  they  had  asked  the  protection  of  the 
Roman  yoke,  and  were  come  under  their  authority,  our  Saviour 
ordered  them  to  continue  in  tliat  by  his  saying,  ^Render  to  Cassar 
that  which  is  Caesar's' ;  and  both  St,  F&ul  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans* 
and  St.  Peter  in  his  general  epistle,  have  very  positively  condemned 
that  pernicious  maxim,  but  without  any  formal  declarations  made  of 
the  rales  or  measures  of  government.  And,  since  both  the  peoplo 
and  senate  of  Rokne  had'  acknowledged  the  power  that  Augustus  had, 
indeed,  violently  usurped,  it  became  legal  when  it  was  thus  submitted 
to,  and  confirmed  botii  by  the  senate  and  people;  and  it  was  esta« 
bliriied  in  his  family  by  a  long  prescription,  when  these  epistles  were 
writ ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole  matter,  all  that  is  in  the  New  Testa. 
men^  upon  this  subject,  imports  no  more  but  that  all  christians  are 
bound  to  acquiesce  in  the  government,  and  submit  to  it,  according 
to  tlie  constitution  that  is  settled  by  law. 

11.  We  are  then  at  last  brought  to  the  constitution  of  our  English 
government ;  so  that  no  general  considerations  from  the  speculations 
about  sovereign  power,  nor  from  any  passages  either  of  the  Old  or 
New  Testament,  ought  to  determine  us  in  this  matter ;  which  mnst 
be  fixed  from  tiie  kws  and  regulations  that  have  been  made  among 
us.  It  is  then  certain,  that  witii  relation  to  the  executive  part  of 
the  government,  the  law  has  lodged  that  singly  in  the  i^ng,'  so  tliat 
the  whole  administration  of  it  is  in  him ;  but  tiie  legislative  power  is 
lodged  between  the  king  and  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  so  that 
ih^  power  of  making  and  repealing  laws  is  not  singly  in  the  king,' 
but  only  so  far  as  the  two  houses  concur  with  him.  It  is  also  clear, 
that  the  king  has  such  a  determined  extent  of  prerogative,  beyodd 
which  he  has  no  authority :  as  for  instance,  if  he  levies  money  d- 
bis  people,  without  a  law  impowering  him  to  it,  he  goes  beyond  the 
limits  ik  his  power^  and  asks  that,  to  which  he  has  no  right,  so  that 
there  lies  n&  obligation  on  the  subject  to  grant  it ;  and  if  any  in 
bis  name  use  violence  for  the  obtaining  it^  they  are  to  be  Looked  on, 
as  so  many  robbers,  thaf  invade  our  property^  and  they  i>euig  violent 
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aggressors,  the  principle  of  selfppresenraAion  seems  here  to  taktf 
place,  and  to  warrant  as  Tiolent  a  resistance* 

12.  There  is  nothing  more  erident,  than  tliat  England  is  a  free 
nation,  that  has  its  liberties  and  properties  preserved  to  it  by  many 
positive  and  express  laws.  If  then  we  have  a  right- to  oar  property, 
we  mnst  likewise  be  supposed  to  have  a  right  to  preserve  it ;  for 
these  rights  are  by  the  law  secured  against  the  invasions  of  the 
prerogative,  and  by  consequence  we  mast  have  a  right  to  preserve 
them  against  those  invasions.  It  is  also  evidently  declared  by  out 
law,  that  all  orders  and  warrants,  tliat  are  issued,  not  in  opposition 
to  them,  are  null  of  themselves ;  and  by  consequence,  any  that  pre« 
tend  to  have  commissions  from  the  king,  for  those  ends,  are  to  be 
considered,  as  if  they  had  none  at  all :  since  these  commissions, 
being  void  of  themselves,  are  indeed  no  commissions  in  the  construe* 
tion  of  the  law ;  and  therefore  those,  who  act  in  virtue  of  them,  are 
still  to  be  considered,  -as  private  persons,  who  come  to  invade  and 
disturb  us.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  there  are  some  points 
that  are  justly  disputable  and  doubtful,  and  others  that  are  so 
manifest,  that  it  is  plain  that  any  objections,  that  can  be  made  to 
tiiem,  are  rather  forced  pretences,  than  so  mach  as  plausible  colonr8«. 
It  is  true,  if  the  case  is  doubtful,  the  interest  of  the  publick  peace 
and  order  ought  to  carry  it ;  but  the  case  is  quite  different,  when 
the  invasions,  that  are  made  upon  liberty  and  property,  are  plain 
and  visible  to  all  that  consider  iiiem. 

,  13-  The  main  and  great  difficulty  here,  is,  that  though,  onr 
government  does  indeed  assert  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  yet  there 
are  many  express  laws  made,  that  lodge  the  militia  singly^  in  the 
king,  that  make  it  pUdnly  nnlawfol,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever, 
to  take  arms  against  the  king,  or  any  commissioned  by  him ;  and 
tliese  laws  have  been  put  in  the  form  of  oath,  which  all  that  have 
borne  any  employment  either  in  church  or  state  have  sworn ;  and 
therefore  these  laws,  for  the  assuring  onr  liberties,  do  indeed  bind 
tiie  king's  conscience,  and  may  affect  his  ministers ;  yet,  since  it  is  a 
maxim  of  our  law,  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  these  cannot  be 
carried  so  far  as  to  justify  our  taking  arms  against  him,  be  the 
transgressions  of  law  ever  so  many  and  so  manifest :  and,  since  this 
Jbas  been  the  constant  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England,  it  will  be 
a  very  heavy  imputation  on  us,  if  it  appears,  that  though  we  held 
these  opinions,  as  long  as  the  court  and  the  crown  have  favoured  ns, 
yet,  as  soon  as  the  court  turns  against  us,  we  change  our  princifrfes. 

14.  Here  is  the  true  difficulty  of  this  whole  matter^,  and  therefore 
it  ought  to  be  exactly  considered.  First,  all  general  words,  how 
large  soever,  are  still  supposed  to  have  a  tacit  exception,  and  reserves 
in  them,  if  Uie  matter  seems  to  require  it.  Children  are  commanded 
to  obey  their  parents  in  all  things ;  wives  are  declared,  by  the  scrip*' 
ture,  to  be  subject  to  their  husbands  in  all  things ;  as  the  church  is 
unto  Girist  :•  and  yet  how  comprehensive  soever  these  words  ma/ 
seem  to  be,  there  is  still  A  reserve  to  be  understood  in  them ;  and 
though,,  by  our  form  of  marriage,  the  parties  swear  to  one  another, 
till  &ith  diem  do  part,  yet  feif  doabt  but  this  bond  is  dissolved  by 
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wiMetf^  ttoogh  it  is  not  named ;  for  odious  things  ought  not  to  be 
sospected^  and  therefore  not  named  upon  such  occasions :  But,  when 
tliej  fidl  ont,  they  carry  still  their  own  force  with  them,  2.  When 
ll»re  aeems  to  be  a  contradicUon  between  two  articles  in  the  consti. 
tition^  we  ought  to  examine  which  of  the  two  is  the  most  evident 
and  the  most  important^  and  so  we  ought  to  fix  upon  it,  and  then 
we  must  give  such  an  accommodating  sense  to  that  which  seems  to 
contradict  it,  that  so  we  may  reconcile  those  together.  Here  then 
are  two  seeming  contradictions  in  'our  constitution:  the  one  is,  the 
pttbJIck  lil>erties  of  the  nation ;  the  other  is,  the  renouncing  of  all 
lesistance,  in  case  that  were  invaded.  It  is  plain,  that  our  liberty  is 
only  a  thing  that  we  enjoy  at  the  king's  discretion,  and  during  his 
pleasure,  if  the  other  against  all  resistance  is  to  be  understood^ 
according  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  words ;  therefore  since  the 
chief  design  of  our  whole  law,  and  all  the  several  rales  of  our  con. 
Btitntion,  is  to  secure  and  maintain  our  liberty,  we  ought  to  lay  that 
down  for  a  conclusion,  that  it  is  both  the  most  plain  and  the  most 
important  of  the  two :  and  therefore  the  other  article  against  re« 
sistance  ought  to  be  so  softened,  as  that  it  do  not  destroy  this. 
$.  Since  it  is  by  a  law,  that  resistance  is  condemned,  we  ought  to 
understand  it  in  such  a  sense,  as  that  it  doth  not  destroy  all  other 
laws :  and  therefore  the  intent  of  this  law  must  only  relate  to  the 
executive  power,  which  is  in  the  king,  and  not  to  the  legislative,  in 
which  we  cannot  suppose  that  our  legislators,  who  made  that  law, 
intended  to  give  up  tibat,  which  we  plainly  see  they  resolved  still  to 
preserve  intire,  according  to  the  ancient  constitution.  So  then  the 
not  resisting  the  king  can  only  be  applied  to  the  executive  power, 
tiiat  so,  upon  no  pretence  of  ill  administrationB  in  the  execution  of 
the  law,  it  should  be  lawful  to  resist  him ;  but  this  cannot  with  any 
reason  be  extended  to  an  invasion  of  the  legislative  power,  or  to  a 
total  subversion  of  the  government.  For  it  being  plain,  that  the 
law  did  not  design  to  lodge  that  power  in  the  king ;  it  is  also  phiin, 
that  it  did  not  intend  to  secure  him  in  it,  in  case  he  should  set  about 
It.  4.  The  law  mentioning  the  king,  or  those  commissioned  by  him, 
shews  plainly,  that  it  only  designed  to  secure  the  king  in  the  exe. 
eutive  power :  for  the  word  Commission  necessarily  imports  this, 
since,  if  it  is  uot  according  to  law,  it  is  no  commission  ;  and  by  con* 
sequence,  those  who  act,  in  virtue  of  it,  are  not  commissioned  by  the 
king,  in  the  sense  of  the  law.  The  king  likewise  imports,  a  prince 
cloi^ied  by  law  with  the  regal  prerogative ;  but,  if  he  goes  to  subvert 
tlie  whole  foundation  of  the  government,  he  subverts  that  by  which 
he  himself  has  his  power,  and  by  consequence  he  annuls  his  own 
power,  and  then  he  ceases  to  be  king,  having  endeavoured  to  destroy 
tliat,  upon  which  his  own  authority  is  founded. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  the  greatest  assertors  of  monarchical 
power,  that,  in  some  cases,  a  king  may  fall  from  his  power,  and  in 
other  cases  that  he  may  fall  from  the  exercise  of  it ;  his  deserting  his 
people,  his  gomg  about  to  inslave,  or  sell  them  to  any  other,  or  * 
furious  going  about  to  destroy  them,  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most 
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monarchicariawycrs,  such  abuses,  that  they  naturally  direSf  those,* 
that  are  guilty  of  them,  of  their  whole  authority.  Infamy  or  phrensy 
do  also  putth^m  under  the  guardianship  of  others.     All  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe  have,  at  least,  secretly  approved  of  the  putting  the 
late  King  of  Portugal  under  a  guardianship,  and  the  keeping  him 
still  prisoner,  for  a  few  acts  of  rage,  that  had  been  fatal  to  a  very- 
few  persons :  and  even  our  court  gave  the  first  countenance  to  it, 
though  of  all  others  the  late  king,  had  the  most  reason  to  have  done* 
it  at  least  last  of  all,  since  it  Justified  a  younger  brother's  supplanting 
the  elder ;  yet  the  evidence  of  the  thing  carried  it  even  against  in- 
terest ;  therefore,  if  a  king  go  about  to  subvert  the  government,  and 
to  overturn  the  whole  coustitution,  he  by  this  must  be  supposed' 
either  to  fall  from  his  power,  or  at  least  from  the  exercise  of,  it,  so 
far  as  that  he  ought  to  be  put  under  guardians :  and,  according  to 
t|ie  case  of  Portugal,  the  next  heir  falls  naturally  to  be  the  guardian. 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is,  to  see  in  fact  whether  the 
foundations  of  this  government  have  been  struck  at,  and  whether 
those  errors,  that  have  been  perhaps  committed,  are  only  such  mat. 
vcrsations,  as  ought  only  to  be  imputed  to  human  frailty,  and  to  the 
.  ignorance,  inadvertencies,  or  passions,  to  which  all  princes  may  be 
subject,  as  well  as  other  men ;  but  this  will  best  appear,  if  we  con- 
sider, what  are  the  fundamental  points  of  our  government,  and  the 
chief  securities  that  we  have  for  our  liberties. 

The  authority  of  the  law  is,  indeed,  all  in  one  word,  so  that,  if 
ihe  king  pretend  to  a  power  to  dispense  with  laws,  there  is  nothing 
left,  upon  which  the  subject  can  depend;  and  yet,  as  if  dispensing 
power  were  not  enough,  if  laws  are  wholly  suspended  for  all  time 
coming,  this  is  plainly  a  repealing  of  them,  when  likewise  the  men, 
in  whose  hands  the  administration  of  justice  is  put  by  law,  such  as 
judges  and  sheriffs,  are  allowed  to  tread  all  laws  under  foot,  even 
theft,  that  infer  an  incapacity  on  themselves,  if  they  violate  them ; 
this  is  such  a  breaking  of  the  whole  constitution,  that  we  can  no 
more  have  the  administration  of  justice,  so  that  it  Is  really  a  dissolu. 
tion  of  the  government ;  since  all  tryals,  sentences,  and  the  exe. 
cutions  of  them  arc  become  so  many  unlawful  acts,  that  are  null  and 
void  of  themselves. 

The  next  thing  in  our  constitution,  which  secures  to  us  our  laws 
and  liberties,  is  a  free  and  lawful  parliament.  Now  not  to  mention 
the  breach  of  the  law  of  triennial  parliaments,  it  being  above  three 
years  sincQ  we  had  a  session,  that  erected  any  law;  methods  have 
oeon  taken,  e^nd  are  daily  taking,  that  render  this  impossible.  Par* 
liaments  ought  to  be  chosen  with  an  intire  liberty,  and  without  either 
force  or  pre-engagements,  how  they  will  vote,  if  they  were  chosen 
themselves ;  or  hqw  they  will  give  their  votes  in  the  electing  of 
others  ;  this  is  plainly  such  a  preparation  to  a  parliament,  as  would, 
indeed,  make  it  no  parliament,  but  a  cabal,  if  one  were  chosen,  after' 
all  that  corruption  of  persons,  who  had  pre-engaged  themselves,  and 
aft/er  the  threatening  and  turning  out  of  all  persons  out  of  employ. 
mentg  vfho  had  refused  to  do  it ;  and  if  there  are  such  daily  regula. 
^ous  made  i|i  the  towng,  that  it  is'  plain,  those,  who  manage  them. 
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tniend  at  iMt  to  pat  raclr  a  number  ot  men  in  the  corporations  at 
ivill  certainly  chuse  the  persons  who  are  recommended  to  them. 
But  abore  all,  if  there  are  such  a  number  of  sheriffs  and  majors  made 
over  England,  bj  whom  the  elections  must  be  conducted  and  re- 
turned, who  are  now  nnder  an  incapacity  hy  law,  and  so  are  no 
legal  officers,  and  by  consequence,  those  elections,  that  pass  nnder 
UMir  authority,  are  null  and  void ;  if,  I  say,  it  is  clear  that  things  are 
brought  to  this,  then  the  government  is  dissolved ;  because  it  is  im. 
possible  to  have  a  free  and  legal  parliament  In  this  state  of  things. 
If  then  both  the  authority  of  the  law  and  the  constitution  of  ihe 
parliament  are  struck'  at  and  dissolved,  here  is  a  plain  subversion  of 
the  whole  government.  But  if  we  enter  next  into  the  particular 
branches  of  the  government,  we  will  find  the  like  disorder  amorig 
themaU. 

The  protestant  religion  and  the  church  of  England  make  a  great 
article  of  our  government;  the  lattier  being  secured  not  only  of  old 
by  Magna  Charta,  but  by  many  special  laws  made  of  late;  and  there 
are  particular  laws  made  in  King  Charles  the  First's  and  the  late 
king's  time,  securing  them  from  all  commissions  that  the  king  can 
^ise  forjudging  or  censuring  them.  If  then,  in  opposition  to  this, 
a  court  so  condemned  is  erected,  which  proceeds  to  judge  and  cen. 
sure  the  clergy,  and  even  to  disseize  them  of  their  freeholds,  witfi. 
out  so  much  as  the  form  of  a  tryal,  though  this  is  the  most  indispensable 
law  of  all  these,  that  secures  the  pt'operty  of  England;  and  if  the  king 
pretends  that  he  can  require  the  clergy  to  publish  all  his  arbitrary 
declarations,  and,  in  particular^  one  that  strikes  at  their  whole 
settlement,  arid  has  ordered  process  to  be  begun  against  all  that  dls. 
obeyed  this  illegal  warrant,  and  has  treated  so  great  a  number  of  the 
bishops  as  criminals,  only  for  representing  to  him  the  reasons  of 
th^ir  not  obeying  him ;  if  likewise  the  king  is  hot  satisfied  to  profess 
his  own  religion  openly,  though  even  that  is  contrary  to  law,  but 
has  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  and  received  Nuncio's  from  thence, 
which  is  plainly  treason  by  law;  if  likewise  many  Popish  churches 
and  chapels  have  been  publickly  opened ;  if  several  colleges  of 
Jesuits  have  been  set  up  in  divers  parts  of  the  nation,  and  one  of  the 
order  has  been  made  a  pri?y  counsellor,  and  a  principal  minister  it 
state ;  and  if  Papists,  and  even  those  who  turn  to  that  religion,  though 
declared  traitors  by  law,  are  brought  into  all  the  chief  employmentf, 
both  military  and  ciril ;  then  it  is  plain,  that  all  the  rights  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  the  whole  establishment  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  are  struck  at,  and  designed  to  be  overturned ;  since  all 
these  things,  as  they  are  notoriously  Illegal,  so  they  evidently 
demonstrate,  that  the  great  design  of  them  all '  is  the  rooting 
out  this  pestilent  heresy,  in  their  stile,  I  mean  the  Protestant 
religion. 

In  the  next  place,  if,  in  the  whole  course  of  justice,  it  is  visible, 
that  there  is  a  constant  practising  upon  the  judges,  that  they  are 
turned  out  upon  their  varying  from  the  intentions  of  the  court,  and 
If  men  of  no  reputation  or  abilities  are  put  in  their  places;  if  aii 
army. is  kept  up  in  time  of  peace,  -and  men  who  withdrew  from  tha^^ 
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illegal  serrice  are  hanged  up  as  criminals,  without  any  colour  of  law, 
which  by  consequence  are  so  many  murders ;  and  if  the  soldiery  are 
connived  at  and  encouraged  in  the  most  enormous  crimes,  that  so 
they  may  be  thereby  prepared  to  commit  great  ones,  and,  from  sin, 
gle  rapes  and  murders,  proceed  to  a  rape  upon  all  our  liberties,  and 
a  destruction  of  the  nation:  if,  I  say^  all  these  things  are  troe  in 
Uctj  then  it  is  plain,  that  there  is  such  a  dissolution  of  the  gorenw 
ment  made,  that  there  is  not  any  one  part  of  it  left  sound  and  intire  ; 
and  if  all  these  things  are  done  now,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  maybe 
expected,  when  arbitrary  power  that  spares  no  man,  and  Popery  that 
spares  no  heretick,  are  finally  established;  then  we  may  look  for 
nothing  but  gabels,  tallies,  impositions,  benefolenoes,  and  all  sorts 
of  illegal  taxes ;  as  from  the  other  we  may  expect  burnings,  massa. 
cres,  and  inquisitions.     In  what  is  doing  in  Scotland,  we  may  gather 
what  is  to  be  expected  in  England ;  where,  if  the  king  has  over  and 
oyer  again  declared,  that  he  is  vested  with  an  absolute  power,  which 
all  are  bound  to  obey  without  reserve ;  and  has  upon  that  annulled 
almost  all  the  acts  of  parliament  that  passed  in  King  James  the  First's 
niinority,  though  they  were  ratified  by  hfanself  when  he  came  to  be 
of  age,  and  were  confirmed  by  all  the  subsequent  kings,  not  except, 
ing  the  present :    We  must  then  conclude  from  thence,  what  is  re. 
solyed  here  in  England,  and  what  will  be  put  in  execution,  as  soon  as 
it  is  thought  that  the  times  can  bear  it.    When  likewise  the  whole 
settlement  of  Ireland  is  shaken,  and  the  army  that  was  raised,  and 
is  maintabied  by  taxes,  that  were  given  for  an  army  of  English  Pro, 
testants,  to  secure  them  from  a  new  massacre  by  the  Irish  Papists, 
is  all  now  filled  with  Irish  Papists,  as  well  as  almost  all  the  other 
employments ;  it  is  plain,  that  not  only  all  the  British  Protestants, 
inhabiting  that  island,  are  in  daily  danger  of  being  butchered  a  second 
time,  but  that  the  crown  of  Englanid  is  in  danger  of  losing  tliat 
island,  it  bebg  now  put  wholly  into  the  hands  and  power  of  the 
native  Irish ;  who,  as  diey  formerly  offered  themselves  up  sometime 
to  the  crown  of  Spain,  sometimes  to  the  Pope,  and  once  to  the  Doke 
of  Lorrain,    so  are  they,  perhaps,  at  this  present  treating  with 
another  court  for  the  sale  and  surrender  of  the  island,  and  for  tho 
massacre  of  the  English  in  it. 

If  thus  all  the  several  branches  of  our  constitution  are  dissolved, 
'  it  might  be  at  least  expected,  that  one  part  should  be  left  intire,  and 
that  is  the  regal  dignihr ;  and  yet  that  is  prostituted,  when  we  see 
91  young  child  put  in  Uie  reversion  of  it,  and  pretended  to  be  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  concerning  whose  being  bom  of  the  queen,  there 
appear  to  be  not  only  no  certun  proofs,  but  there  are  fdl  the  pre^ 
sumptions  that  can  possibly  be  imagined  to  the  contrary.  No  proofs 
were  ever  given,  either  to  the  Princess  of  Denmark,  or  to  any  other 
Protestant  ladies,  in  whom  we  ought  to  repose  any  confidence,  that 
the  queen  was  ever  with  child ;  that  whole  matter  being  managed 
with  so  much  mysteriousness,  that  there  were  riolent  and  publick 
suspicions  of  it  before  the  birth.  But  the  whole  contrivance  of  the 
birth,  the  sending  away  the  Princess  of  Denmark,  the  suddeQ 
ibOTt^jduf^  of  th^  repkoniog,  the  Queen>  sudden  gpiof  to  St,  Jauies'S| 
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htr  BO  less  sudden  delirery,  the  hnrryuig  the  chfld  into  another  room ' 
iHthont  shewing  it  to  those  present,  and  without  their  hearing  it  cry  ; 
and  the  mysterious  conduct  of  all  since  that  time  ^  no  satisfaction 
being  giren  to  the  Princess  of  Denmark  upon  her  return  from  tho 
Bath,  nor  to  any  other  Protestant  ladies,  M  the  queen's  having  been 
really  brou^^t  to  bed ;  these  are  all  suck  evident  indications  of  a  base 
imposture  in  this  matter,  that,  as  the  nation  has  the  justest  reason 
in  the  world  to  doubt  of  it,  so  they  hate  all  possible  reason  to  be  at 
no  quiet,  till  they  see  a  legal  and  free  parliament  assembled,  which 
may  impartially,  and  without  either  fear  or  corruption,  examine  that 
whole  matter. 

If  all  these  matters  are  true  in  fact,  then  I  suppose  no  man  will  • 
doubt  tiiat  the  whole  foundations  of  this  government,  and  all  the 
most  sacred  parts  of  it,  are  overturned ;   and,  as  to  the  truth  of 
all  these  suppositions,  that  is  left  to  every  Englishman's  judgment, 
and  sense* 


THE  EXPEDITION 

HIS  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  ORANGE 

FOR  ENGLAND: 

GIVING  AN  ACCOUNT  OF 
THE  MOST  REMARKABLE  PASSAGES  THEREOF, 

From  the  Day  of  his  setting  Sail  from  Hollandyto  the  first  Day  of 
this  butant  December^  1688.  In  a  Letter  to  a  Person  of  Quality. 

[From  a  Quarto,  containing  eight  Pages,  printed  in  the  year  1688.^ 


SIR, 

X  HE  account  you  so  earnestly  desired  of  me,  of  the  Prince*sexpe« 
ditionand  invasion  of  England,  isatask  no  one  should  have  commanded 
from  me  but  yourself;  the  ancient  friendship  between  us  makes 
nothing  appear  difficult  in  the  way  to  serve  you. 

I  sludl  not  undertake  to  determine  the  l^ity  of  this  great  and 
bold  attempt,  nor  reflect  on  the  counsels  that  have  brought  this  misery 
npon  us,  but  shall  content  myself  with  girijig  you  a  brief  account  of 
ftut  prince's  expedition. 

And,  first,  yon  are  to  take  notice,  that  his  Idghness  set  sail  from 
Holland  with  fifty-one  men  of  war,  eighteen  fire  ships,  and  about 
threeJiundred  and  tliirty  tenders,  bemg  sliips  hired  of  merchants, 
for  tile  carriage  of  horse  and  foot,  arms,  ammunition,  &c.  The  fleet 
stood  oat  at  sea  to  fha  northwaid)  which  met  witii  bonid  storms  for. 
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two  days  and  two  nights  together ;  in  which  bad  weather  there  wer^ 
lost  abore  ftTe-hundred  horse,  and  a  vessel  parted  from  the  fleet, 
wherein  were  four  hundred  foot,  supposed  to  be  lost,  but  now  known 
to  be  arrived  at  the  Texel,  tho*  grievously  shattered  and  torn  by  the 
storm ;  two  of  the  prince's  principal  men  of  war  were  forced  to  new 
rig  at  Helretsluce, 

The  prince,  immediately  on  his  return  back,  informed  the  States  of 
the  condition  of  the  fleet  (which  was  not  so  damnified  as  was  repre. 
sented  by  the  vulgar  and  ignorant)  who,  thereupon,  to  lull  a  great 
man  *  a.sleep,  the  States,  or  some  one  employed  by  them,  ordered 
that  the  Haerlem  and  Amsterdam  Courantier  should  make  a  dismal 
story  of  it,  by  representing  to  the  world,  that  the  prince  returned 
with  his  fleet  miserably  shattered  and  torn,  having  lost  nine  men  of 
war,  and  divers  others  of  less  concern ;  a  thousand  horse  ruined ;  a 
calenture  among  the  seamen  ;  the  loss  of  Dr.  Burnet,  and  the  chief 
ministers  under  the  prince  ;  the  ill  opinion  the  States  had  of  the  ex. 
pedition ;  in  short,  that  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  would  not 
repair  the  damage  sustained ;  and,  almost  next  to  an  impossibility, 
that  the  prince  should  be  in  a  condition  to  pursue  his  design,  till  the 
spring.  And  yet  at  the  same  time  all  hands  were  at  work  to  repair 
the  damaged  ships,  which  were  inconsiderable;  so  that  in  eight  days 
time  they  were  all  i^.fitted.  The  signal  being  given  by  the  dis. 
charge  of  a  gun,  all  the  fleet  immediately  M-eighed  anchor,  and  stood 
out  at  sea,  steering  their  course  northwards,  all  that  night ;  next  day 
upon  tide  of  ebb,  they  made  a  stretch,  and  made  a  watch  above  a 
league,  and  then  stood  westward,  and  lay  all  night  in  the  same  pos- 
ture, not  making  two  leagues  a  watch. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night,  an  advice.boat  brought  us  an  account, 
that  the  English  fleet,  consisting  of  thirty. three  sail,  lay  to  the  west- 
ward of  ours.  Upon  which  the  prince  fired  a  gun,  which  caused  a 
great  consternation  in  the  whole  fleet ;  we,  having  a  brisk  easterly 
whid,  concluded  ourselves  to  be  all  ruined  ;  but  the  small  advice 
boats,  cruising  for  a  more  certain  account  of  the  English,  brought  us 
back  word,  that,  instead  of  the  English  fleet,  whjch  the  former  advice 
had  alarmed  us  with,  it  was  Admiral  Herbert  with  part  of  our  fleet, 
which  had  been  separated  some  hours  from  the  body  of  our.  fleet: 
upon  whose  arrival  great  rejoicing  was  among  us  all,  and  a  signal  of 
joy  was  given  for  it  by  the  prince.  • 

In  the  morning,  about  eight,  the  prince  gave  a  signal,  that  die  ad. 
iriiral  should  come  aboard  him.  Immediately  after  the  whole  fleet 
was  got  into  the  North  Foreland,  upon  which  the  prince  gave  the 
usual  sign  of  danger  (accordmg  to  the  printed  book)  and  ordered 
that  the  fleet  should  all  come  up  in  a  body,  some  fifteen  or  sixteen 
deep,  his  highness  leading  the  van  in  the  ship  the  Brill  (in  English, 
Spectacles) :  his  flag  was  English  colours ;  the  motto,  impaled  thereon , 
was, ^  The  Protestant  Religion^  and  Liberties  of  England,'  and  un« 
demeath,  Instead  of  Dieu  et  Mon  drmt^  was,  ^  and  I  will  main. 
Iainit». 

The  council  of  war,  from  on  board  the  prince,  sent  three  smalt 
frigiUM  into  the  mouth  ^  the  Thamas,  >U^  tha  Fdrpus,   Pbsti. 
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iSon,  and  Mercury;    who,    on   their   reinm,   brought   us  word, 
•that  the  English  fleet  ky  in  the  buoy  of  the  Nore,  consisting  of  thirty, 
fonr  sail,  and  three  more  which  lay  in  the  Downs.     The  wind  con. 
tinning  at  £.  N.  £. 

The  prince  immediately  thereupon  gave  another  signal  of  stretch. 
Ing  the  whole  fleet  in  a  line,  from  Dover  to  Calais,  twenty.iive  deep; 
to  that  oor  fleet  reached  within  a  league  of  each  place;  the  flanks 
and  rear  were  guarded  by  our  men  of  war.  This  sight  would  have 
raTished  the  most  curious  eyes  of  Europe,  When  our  fleet  was 
in  its  greatest  splendor,  the  trumpets  and  drums  playing  various 
tunes  to  rejoice  our  hearts;  this  cdntiaued  for  above  three 
hours. 

Immediately  after  the  prince  gave  us  a  sign  to  close,  and  sailed 
that  lught  as  far  as  Beach,  and  commanded  us  to  follow  the  signal  by 
lights  he  had  hung  out  to  us,  viz.  all  the  small  sail  should  come  up  to 
him  by  morning. 

By  the  morning^y  we  espied  the*  Isle  of  Wight,  and  then  the 
prince  ordered  the  fleet  to  be  drawn  into  the  same  posture,  as  before 
related;  yet  not  stretching  above  half  channel  over,  in  this  place. 
About  five  in  the  morning  we  made  the  Start,  the  wind  chopping 
about  to  the  westward ;  upon  which  we  stood  fair  by  Dartmouth, 
and  so  made  for  Torbay,  where  the  prince  again  ordered  the  whole 
fleet  into  the  same  posture. as  at  Dover  and  Cahiis. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Torbay,  the  people  on  land,  in  great  numbers, 
.welcomed  his  highness  with  loud  acclamations  of  joy« 

Immediately  after  the  prince  gave  two  signals,  that  the  admirals 
sihould  come  a.i)oard  him,  which  they  did ;  and  then  ordered,'  that 
ihe  whole  fleet  should  come  to  an  anchor,  and  immediately  land  ; 
and  further  ordered,  that  the  admirals  should  stand  out  at  sea, 
as  a  guard,  as  well  as  the  smaller  men  of  war,  to  attend  and  guard 
their  landing ;  and  also  ordered  six.  men  of  war  to  run  in  to  guard 
Torbay. 

Tlie  prince  then  put  out  a  red  flag  at  the  mizenAyard.arm,  and. 
provided  to  land  In  sixty  boats,  laid  ready  for  that  purpose:  upon 
which  the  prince  signified,  that  General  Mackay  with  his  six 
regiments  of  English  and  Scotch  should  first  land ;  and  also,  that 
.the  little  Porpns,  with  eighteen  guns,  should  run  a.ground,  to  sdcute 
their  landing.  But  there  was  no  opposition  ;  for  the  people  bid  us 
.hewtily  v^lcoma  to  England^  and  gave  us  all  manner  of  provisions 
for  our  refreshment. 

The  fifth  of  November  (a  day  never  to  be  blotted  out  of  the 

•Englishman's^  heart)  the  prince  caused  to  be  lauded  about  two  thou. 

sand.     On  the  sixth  we  landed  as  many  horse  and  foot  as  we  could 

•posidbly,  and  so  continued  the  seventh:  the  country  bringing  in  all 

manner  of  provision,  both  for  man  and  horse,  and  were  paid  their 

price  honestly  for  it. 

The  prince  the  same  day  commanded  Captain  M— -^^  ta  search 
the  I^dy  €ary?s  House,  at  TorJlbby,  for  arms  and  horses;  and  so 
all  other  houses  which,  were  Koman  Cathoi|ckSk  The  lady,  enter, 
taining  the^i  civilly^  said  hef  husband  was  gone  to  Plymoutlu  they 
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brought  from  thence  some  hones  and  a  few  arms^  but  gtre  no  fnrdier 
disturbance  to  the  hidj  or  her  house.  Nor  shall  it  be  forgotten, 
what  was  faithfully  acted  at  this  lady's  house,  immediately  on  our 
arrival  at  Torbay :  there  were  a  priest  and  some  others  with  him  upon  m 
watch  tower,  to  dlscorer  what  our  fleet  was,  whether  French  or 
Dutch.  At  last  they  discovered  the  white  flags  on  some  of  our  men 
of  war ;  the  ignorant  priest  concluded  absolutely  we  were  the  French 
fleet,  which,  with  great  impatience,  they  had  so  long  expected ;  uid, 
having  laid  up  great  provisions  for  their  entertainment,  the  priest 
ordered  all  to  the  chapel  to  sing  Te  Deum^  for  the  arrival  of  their 
supposed  forces;  but,  being  soon  undeceived  on  our  landing,  we 
found  the  benefit  of  their  provisions :  and,  instead  of  votire  servL 
iure  Monsieur^  they  were  entertained  with  ^een  Mynheer^  can  you 
Dutch  spraken ;  upon  which  they  all  run  away  from  the  house,  but 
the  lady  and  a  few  old  servants. 

The  whole  army,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  ooni^sted  of 
eighteen  thousand  horse,  three  thousand  dragoons,  and  one  dion. 
sa^  eight  hundred  foot,  besides  a  thousand  voluntier  persons  of 
quality,  horse  well  equipped,  and  abont  five  hundred  horse  for 
carriage. 

November  the  eighth,  the  prince  came  from  Ghudleigh,  towards 
Exeter,  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  army  attending  him,  and,  about 
one  of  the  clock,  entered  at  the  west^ate  of  the  city,  w^comed 
with  loud  acclamations  of  the  people. 

The  manner  of  his  publick  entrance  into  Exeter  was  as  follows. 

1.  The  right  honourable  the  Earl  of  M— —  with  two  hundred 
horse,  the  most  part  of  which  were  English  gentlemen  richly  mounted 
on  Flanders  steeds,  managed  and  used  to  war,  in  head.pieces,  back 
and' breast,  bright  armour. 

%  Two  hundred  blacks  brought  from  the  plantations  of  the  No. 
therlands  in  America,  having  on  embroidered  caps  lined  with  white 
fur,  and  plumes  of  white  feathers,  to  attend  the  horse. 

3.  TwoJiundred  Finlanders  or  Laplanders  in  bear.skins  taken 
from  the  wild  beasts  they  had  slain,  the  common  habit  of  that 
cold  climate,  with  black  armour,  and  broad  flaming  swords. 

4.  Fifty  gentlemen,  and  as  many  pages  to  attend  and  support  tiio 
prince's  banner,  bearing  this  inscription,  God  and  the  Pnrtestut 
religion. 

£.  Fifty  led  horses,  all  managed  and  brought  up  to  tie  wari^ 
with  two  grooms  to  each  horse. 

6.  After  these  rode  the  prince  on  a  milk-white  palfrey,  armed 
capbjupee,  a  plume  of  white  feathers  on  his  head,  all  in  bright  armoury 
and  forty-two  footmen  running  by  him, 

7.  After  his  highness  followed  likewise  on  horseback  two  hundred 
gentlemen  and  pages. 

8.  Three-thoosand  Switzers  with  fuzees. 

9»  Five  hundred  voluntiers,  each  two  led  horses. 

10.  His  captain  and  guards  sixJiundred,  armed  capba»peej    j 

llereatof  Ifao  ann j  brougfit  vp  the  raur«. 
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That  nigkt  the  prince  hty  at  the  deanery,  lutTing  brfore  ordered 
tbe  admnced  guard  to  march  to  ClistJieath,  and  setded  the  quarters 
of  the  army;  which  was  done  so  much  to  the  content  and  satis, 
faction  of  the  inhabitants  in,  and  about  the  city,  and  such  just  pay. 
ments  made  for  what  the  soldiers  had,  and  such  citII  beha;riour 
among  them,  without  swearing  and  damning  and  debauching  of 
women,  as  is  usual  among  some  armies,  that  it  is  to  admiration  to 
Ibdiold*  I  am  sure.  Sir,  I  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  whole  order^ 
and,  when  we  marched  away  from  this  city,  tlieir  joy  was  tumea 
into  dulness  and  cloudiness. 

On  the  ninth  the  prince  commanded  Dr«  Burnet  to  order  the 
priest-Ticars  of  the  cathedral,  not  to  pray  for  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  to  make  use  of  no  other  prayer  for  &e  king,  but  what  is  in  the 
sec»nd  aerrioe,  which  they  refused  to  obserre,  tUl  they  were  forced 
and  Tery  severely  threatened ;  the  bishop  and  the  dean  being  then 
gone  from  the  city. 

About  twelre  this  day,  notice  was  giren  to  the  canons,  and  all 
the  vicars,  choral  and  wof^jog  lads,  to  attend  in  the  cathedral  im« 
mediately,  for  that  the  prince  would  be  there ;  and  Dr.  Burnet 
«mlered  tiiem,  as  soon  as  the  prince  entered  into  the  quire,  they 
shoold  sing  Te  Deum^  which  was  observed.  The  prince  sat  in  the 
bishop's  chair,  and  all  his  great  officers  attending  on  hun.  After 
Te  Deum  was  sung,  Dr.  Burnet,  in  a  seat  under  the  pulpit,  read 
aloud  the  prince's  declaration,  and  reasons  for  this  his  expedition  j 
when  this  was  over,  the  prince  returned  to  the  deanery. 

The  baggage  was  many  days  bringing  from  Torbay,  but  die  anu 
munition,  both  arms  for  foot  and  horse,  and  the  artillery,  were 
bronght-iato  Topsham  Road,  and  t}(ere,  by  boats  and  other  carriages 
landed ;  the  fielcLpieces  were  sent  after  the  army  at  ClistJi^th,  the 
bmss  cannon  remaining  some  of  them  in  Ezon. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  army  were  ordered  to  march  forward 
to  Ottery  and  Honyton,  and  in  several  parties  were  ordered  to  divers 
places  in  the  county.  One  party  was  sent  to  the  North  of  Devon, 
for  horses,  which  were  bought  at  excessive  rates.  From  Roman 
CatlM^cks,  they  took  horses  without  money ;  and  many  gentlemen^ 
who  might  have  had  money,  refused,  as  the  bishop's  son,  and  divers 
othen. 

On  Sunday,  Dr.  Burnet  preached  at  the  cathedral  on  this  text, 
FsaUn  cviL  last  verse.  Ferguson  preached  in  the  Presbyterian 
meetingJionse,  but  was  fain  to  force  his  way  with  his  sword  up  to  the 
pn^iit,  for  even  the  old  Presbyter  himself  could  not  away  with  the 
breadi  of  his  brother  Fei^uson  in  his  diocese !  his  text  was  in  Psaln^ 
xdv.  <  Who  will  rise  |ip  for  me,  against  evil  doers.'  I  heard  one 
of  that  gang  say,  that  his  discourse  came,  very  much  under  the  lash 
of  the  35th  of  Edward  the  Third ;  he  is  not  much  regarded  by  any 
of  tiie  prince's  retinue. 

Sir  William  W       .^  who  had  been  at  Ford  with  the  prince,  to 

tee  Sir  William  C — ^  were  both  refused  to  be  seen  of  him.  One 

Major  M — >— ,  and  Sir  Will were  in  commission  to  make  new 

Wvks,  which  was  carried  on  Tigoronsly^  and  many  enlisted  under 
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them:  But  Sir  W ,  it  seems,  began  to  use  an  old  trade  of  taking 

money  for  quarters :  complaint  was  made  thereof  io  the  prince,  and 
they  were  discarded,  and  the  men  disbanded  to  seek  for  new  officers* 
But  Sir  W dOfes  continue  under  the  prince's  protection. 

The  prince  was  here  above  three  days,  before  any  appearance  of 
gentry  came,  insomuch  that  the  great  officers  began  to  wonder,  that 
tiie  prince  should  be  invited  in  to  England  by  them,  and  not  to  appear 
to  the  prince's  assistance ;  but  this  consternation  was  soon  over^ 
when  a  considerable  body  of  the  gentry  came  in  to  him.  Some  that 
were  for  taking  off  the  test  and  penal  laws,  they  hare  not  appeared 
as  yet.  So  that  now  the  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Deron  are  in  the 
possession  of  the  gentry  thereof,  and  the  prince's  army  qahe  marched 
away. 

Pendennis  Castle  is  managed  by  several  gentlemen,  who  take  thrnr 
turns.     Plymouth  Fort  is  declared  for  the  prince's  service,  by  the 

Earl  of  B- ,  who,  it  seems,  was  to  have  been  poisoned,  by  throw.* 

ing  white  mercury  over  a  1^  of  mutton  (appointed  as  one  dish  for 
his  supper)  instead  of  flour :  for  that,  and  some  other  reasons,  J10 

secured  the  Lord  H -,  turned  out  all  Papist  soldiers,  and  has 

taken  in  the  country  soldiers  into  the  fort.  ^ 

Since  which,  there  is  an  association  among  the  gentry,  worded 
much  after  that  of  my  Lord  Shaftsbury's. 

Mr.  Seymour  being  made  Goyemor  of  Exeter  and  tiie  Lord 
Mordaunt  in  his  absence,  there  are  new  leries  raising  every  day ;  sa 
that  this  city  is  almost  full  of  these  new  regiments,  which  are  honily 
disciplining  by  officers  and  old  soldiers  left  here  by  the  prhice*  All 
their  arms  are  the  prince's,  and  I  am  told,  he  brought  with  him  as 
many  as  will  set  out  twenty Jthonsand,  both  horse  and  foot  I  am 
apt  to  believe  this  to  be  true,  baying  seen  most  of  what  hat  been 
landed.  All  the  vessels  that  brought  np  the  ammnnitioD,  &c.  are 
r.etumed  again  to  Torbay,  under  the  guard  of  the  principal  men 
of  war,  a  squadron  of  which  lie  now  in  the  sound  of  Plymoath, 
and  saluted  each  other  with  many  cannon  from  the  fort  and.  the 
fleet. 

On  Sunday  last,  there  was  a  report  that  the  twenty^thonsand 
French  were  lande<l  at  Porlock  in  this  county,  upon  which  the  whole 
country  rose  with  pikes,  spits,  scythes,  and  what  weapons  they  could 
get,  and  made  away  for  Exeter,  but  it  proved  a  false  alarm ;  fop 
there  were  two  small  French  ships  driven  by  the  Dutch  fleet  a^hore,| 
and  the  French  quitted  their  yessels  and  went  on  land,  and  were 
some  killed,  others  sent  hither.  So  that  now  they  are  pretty  quiet 
again ;  but  it  has  giyen  that  advantage  to  the  commbsloned  offioers^ 
who  are  to  raise  new  leyies^  to  pick  and  chuse  amongst  them  wiiom 
ih^  please. 

I  shall  now  return  again  to  the  prince.  When  his  highness  left 
Exeter,  Wednesday  Nov.  21,  he  marched  with  his  own  guards,  at* 
tended  by  a  great  many  of  the  gentry  both  of  Somersetshire  and 
Devon  to  St.  Mary  Otteiy,  where  he  dined ;  after  which  he  marched 
to  Axminster,  where  he  contfaiued  four  days ;  from  thence  to  Cr^Jc  • 
,h»m,  vriiere  he  tanied  only  oBe  night;  ffon  thence  to  Sherl^e^ 
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where  his  highness  was  splendidl j  entertained  by  the  Lord  D- 


_  • 


from  thence  he  went  to  Wincanton,  where  he  lodged  at  the  house  of 
one  Mr.  Churchill  a  merchant^  and,  it  is  credibly  reported,  designs 
for  Oxford. 

Sir,  I  haye  given  yon  the  best  account  I  can  of  this  great  affair ; 
yott  may  communicate  it  to  such  friends  as  you  think  fit.  Sir,  I  am, 
with  all  due  respects. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Wincmton^  1  Dec.  1688.  N.  N. 

A  further  Account  of  the  Princess  Army^  in  a  Letter  sent  from 

Exotiy  dated  Nov,  24. 

Had  I  not  jinsensibly  overslipped  my  time  the  last  post,  you  had 
received  this  then.  When  I  came  here,  I  endeavoured  to  inform 
myself,  after  the  best  manner  I  could,  as  to  the  number  and  quality 
of  the  prince's  army;  and  all  generally  concluded  them  to  be  about 
tiiirty.thonsand,  all  picked  men,  and  many  of  them  personally 
present  at  the  siege  of  Buda.  This  I  am  certain  of,  that  they  ap. 
peared  to  be  men  resolute,  well  disciplined,  and  stout,  and  of  an 
extraordinary  stature,  and  their  arms  suitable,  muskets,  swords,  and 
pikes,  being  far  larger  than  ever  I  yet  saw ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  streets  were  thronged,  almost  as  tiiick  as  yours  on  a  lord-mayor's 
day,  yet  was  it  even  a  rarity  to  see  one  of  them  shorter  than  six 
foot ;  and  some  of  them  were,  I  am  confident,  six  foot  and  a  quarter,- 
if  not  six  foot  and  an  half  in  height :  so  that,  were  it  lawful  to  trust 
m  an  arm  of  flesh,  they  might  have  some  cause  to  presume.  But  the 
tenor  of  their  woids  was  otherwise ;  their  civil  deportment  and  their 
honesty  of  paying  for  what  they  have  (and  the  strictness  of  their  dis- 
cipline hinders  them  from  being  otherwise)  winning  not  a  little  the 
affections  of  the  country  .men,  who  dally  resort  thither,  forty  or 
fifty  in  a  gang,  to  be  enlisted.  My  Lord  Mordaunt's  regiment  was 
soon  compleated,  which,  with  two  others,  was  raised  and  maintained 
at  the  charge  of  the  gentry  in  tills  county,  of  which  Edward  Seymour, 
Esq.  is  by  the  prince  made  governor.  During  his  highnesses  stay 
here,  which  was  till  last  Wednesday,  there  appeared  a  court  most 
splendid,  composed,  not  only  of  foreign,  but  of  many  of  the  English 
Ability  and  g«itry,  which  came  hither  to  wait  on  his  highness  since 
his  arrival,  ol  both  ranks',  upwards  to  the  number  of  sixty,  all 
mighty  gallant  in  thdr  equipage,  each  striving  thereby  to  add  to  die 
glory  of  their  design.  The  gentry  of  these  parts  first  seemed  slow 
in  their  advances  to  serve  the  prince ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  ice  wa0> 
broke  by  Capt.  Burrington,  the  majority  soon  followed  his  steps, 
and  have  entered  into  an  association.  It  is  to  admiration  to  consider 
tiie  vast  magazine  of  all  warlike  utensils  brought  hither  by  the 
prince's  army,'  their  ba^age  having  for  a  fortnight  together  been  con- 
Anally  kndiiig^  and  yet  not  fully  ended.  Were  it  not  for  the  bodfiess 
<fef  the  Toads,  as  I  was  informed  by  a  private  sentinal,  they  conid 
draw  into  the  field  an  artillery  of.  above  twouhundred  pieces :  but 
Iba  gnoMt  curiMitjr  I  yet  saw  was  a  bridge  of  boats ;   tnch  ttJC 
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coDceire  the  Imperialists  use  to  pass  <nrer  t]ie  Durabe  add  Saaircr 
with,  which  was,  for  the  speedy  conveyance  of  their  carriages,  laid 
orer  the  rirer  in  two  or  three  hours,  and  afterwards  as  soon  remoTed^ 
not  to  mention  a  smith's  shop  or  forge,  curiously  contrived  in  a 
waggon;  or  another  contrivance  the  foot  carry  with  them  to  keep  off 
the  horse^  which,  in  their  manner,  may  well  yield  the  service  of  a 
pike. 

There  hath  been  lately  driven  into  Dartmouth,  and  since  taken,  a 
French  vessel  loaden  altogether  with  images,  and  knives  of  a  very 
large  proportion,  in  lengtii,  nineteen  inches,  and  in  breadth,  two 
incJ^es  and  an  half:  what  they  were  designed  for,  God  only  knows. 


For  EssAT  ON  Magistracy,  See  Vol.  l.p.  3* 
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On  their  coming  to  join  hit  Highnea  at  Exeter^  the  I5tk  of 

November^  1688. 

Exeter^  printed  by  J.  B.  1688.   Folio,  containing  one  page. 


Ti 


HOUGH  we  know  not  all  your  persons,  yet  we  hare  a  catalogue^ 
of  your  names,  and  remember  the  character  of  yonr  worth  and 
interest  in  yonr  country.    You  see  we  are  come  according  to  your 
InTitation  and  our  promise.    Our  duty  to  God  obliges  us  to  protect* 
the  Protestant  religion,  and  our  love  to  mankind,  yonr  liberties  and' 
properties.    We  expected  you,  that  dwelt  so  near  the  place  of  our 
landing,  would  hate  joined  us  sooner ;  not  that  it  is  now  too  late,  nor  • 
that  we  want  your  military  assistance  so  muck  as  your  oountenance, 
and  presence,  to  justify  our  declared  pretensions,  rather  than  ac 
complish  our  good  and  gracious  designs.    Though  we  have  brought 
both  a  good  fleet,  and  a  good  army,  to  render  these  kingdoms  happy, 
by  rescuing  all  Protestants  from  Popeiy,  slavery,  and  arbitrary 
power ;  by  restoring  them  to  their  rights  and  properties  established 
by  law,  and  by  promoting  of  peace  uid  trade,  which  is  the  soul  of 
government,  and  the  very  life-blood  of  a  nation ;  yet  we  lely  more 
on  the  goodness  of  God  and  the  justice  of  our  cause,  than  on  any 
human  force  and  power  whateivor.    Yet,  since  God  is.  pleased  wo. 
■hall  make  use  of  human  meanS|  and  not  expect  miracles,  for  our 
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preservatioii  and  liappiness;  let  us  not  n^lect  making  use  of  this 
gmcioiU  opportvufy  y  but  with  pradence  and  courage  pat  in  execot 
lion  our  so  hononi^le  purposes.  Therefore,  gentlemen,  friends, 
and  fellow^protestants,  we  bid  you  and  all  your  followers  most 
heartily  welcome  to  our  court  and  camp^  Let  the  whole  world  now 
judge,  if  our  pretensions  are  not  just,  generous,  sincere,  and  aboTo 
price ;  since  we  might  have,  even  a  bridge  of  gold  to  return  back  s 
bat  it  is  our  principle  and  resolution  rather  to  die  in  a  good  cafeise, 
than  live  in  a  bad  one,  well  knowing  that  virtue  and  true  honour  ig 
Its  own  reward,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind  our  great  and  only 
dengn. 


THE 

LORD  CHURCHILUS  LETTER 

TO  THE  KING. 


SIR, 

i9lNC£  men  are  seldom  suspected  of  sincerity,  when  they  act  con. 
trary  to  their  interests ;  and  though  my  dutiful  behariour  to  your 
Majesty,  in  tbe  worst  of  times  (for  which  I  acknowledge  my  poor 
serrices  much  over.paid)  may  not  be  sufficient  to  incline  you  to  a 
charitable  interpretation  of  my  actions ;  yet  I  hope,  the  great  ad. 
Tantage  I  enjoy  under  your  Majesty,  which  I  can  never  expect  in 
any  other  change  of  gOTemment,  may  reasonably  conrince  your 
Majesty  and  the  world,  that  I  am  acted  by  a  higher  principle,  when 
I  ofTer  that  riolence  to  my  inclination,  and  interest,  as  to  desert  your 
Majesty  at  a  time  when  your  afiairs  seem  to  challeuge  the  strictest 
obedience  from  all  your  subjects,  much  more  from  one  who  lies 
under  the  greatest  personal  obligations  imaginable  to  your  Majesty, 
Tins,  Sir,  could  proceed  from  nothing  but  the  inriolable  dictates  of 
my  conscience,  and  necessary  concern  for  my  religion  (which  no 
good  man  can  oppose)  and  with  which,  I  am  instructed,  nothing 
ought  to  come  in  competition.  Heaven  knows  with  what  partiality  my 
dutiful  opinion  of  your  Majesty  hath  hitherto  represented  those  un« 
loippy  designs,  which  inconsiciemte  and  self-interested  men  haye 
framed  against  your  Majesty's  true  interest  and  the  Protestant  re. 
llgion.  But,  as  I  can  no  longer  join  with  such  to  gire  a  pretence  by 
conquest  to  bring  them  to  effect,  so  will  I  always,  with  the  hazaid 
of  my  life  and  fortune  (so  much  your  Majesty's)  endearour  to 
pieserre  your  royal  person  and  lawful  rights  with  all  the  tender  con« 
fern  and  dutiful  respect  that  becomes,  Sir, 

Tour  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and 
Most  obliged  subject  and  serraptv 
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FATHER  LA  CHAISE'S  PROJECT 

FOR  THE 

EXTIRPATION  OF  HERETICKS. 

la  a  Letter  from  him  to  Father  F-— rs,  1688.   Quarto,  containing 

four  pages. 


Worthy  friend, 


I 


Received  year's  of  the  twentieth  of  June  last,  and  am  very  glad 
to  hear  of  your  good  success,  and  that  our  party  gains  ground  so 
fast  in  England ;  but,  concerning  the  question  you  have  put  to  me^ 
that  is,  What  is  the  best  course  to  be  taken  to  root  out  all  the 
hereticks  ?  To  this  I  answer :  There  are  divers  ways  to  do  that,  but 
we  must  consider  which  is  the  best  to  make  use  of  in  England.  I  am 
sure,  you  are  not  ignorant  how  many  thousand  hereticks  we  have,  in 
Prance,  by  the  power  of  our  dragoons,  converted  in  the  space  of 
one  year,  and,  b}'  the  doctrine  of  those  booted  apostles,  turned  more 
in  one  month,  than  Christ  and  his  apostles  could  in  ten  years.  This 
is  a  most  excellent  method,  and  far  excells  those  of  the  great  preach- 
ers and  teachers,  that  have  lived  since  Christ's  time.  But  I  have 
spoken  with  diners  fathers  of  our  society,  who  do  think,  that  your 
king  is  not  strong  enough  to  accomplish  his  design  by  such  kind  of 
force,  so  that  we  cannot  expect  to  have  our  work  done  in  that 
manner ;  for  the  hereticks  are  too  strong  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and 
therefore  we  must  seek  to  convert  them  by  fair  means,  before  we  fall 
upon  them  with  fire,  sword,  halters,  gaols,  and  other  such-like 
punishments ;  and  therefore  I  can  give  you  no  better  advice,  than 
to  begin  with  soft  easy  means.  Wheedle  them  in  by  promises  of 
profit  and  offices  of  honour,  till  you  have  made  them  dip  themselves 
In  treasonable  actions  against  the  laws  established,  and  then  they  are 
bound  to  serve  for  fear.  When  they  have  done  thu3,  turn  them  out, 
and  serve  others  so,  by  putting  them  in  their  places,  and  by  this  way 
gain  as  many  as  you  can.  And,  for  the  hereticks  that  are  in  places 
of  profit  and.  honour,  turn  them  out,  or  suspend  them  on  pretence  of 
misbehaviour,  by  which  their  places  are  forfeited,  and  they  subject 
to  what  judgment  you  please  to  give  upon  them.  Then  you  must 
form  a  camp,  that  must  consist  of  none  but  catholicks ;  this  will 
make  tlic  hereticks  heartless,  and  conclude  all  means  of  relief  and 
recovery  is  gone.  And,  lastly,  take  the  short  and  the  best  way, 
which  is,  to  surprise  the  hereticks  on  a  sudden.  And,  to  encourage 
the  zealous  catholicks,  let  them  sacrifice  them  all,  and  wash  their 
hands  in  their  blood ;  which  will  be  an  acceptable  offering  to  God, 
And  this  was  tlie  method  I  took  in  France,  which  hath  well,  you 
see,  succeeded ;  but  it  cost  me  many  threats  and  promises,  before  { 
ppuld  bring  it  thus  far,  our  king  being  a  long  time  very  unwilling. 
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Bat  at  Iftst'I  got  him  on  the  hip ;  for  he  had  lain  with  his  daughter^ 
Indaw,  for  nrhich  I  would  by  no  means  give  htm  absolution,  till  h0 
had  given  me  an  instrum^t,  under  his  own  hand  and  seal,  to  sacii* 
fioe  all  the  hereticks  in  one  day.     Now,  as  soon  as  I  had  my  desired 
commission,  I  appointed  the  day  when  this  should  be  done^  and^  ia 
the  mean  time,  made  ready  some  thousands  of  letters,  to  be  sent  into 
all  parts  of  Franee  m  one  post-night     I  wa»  neter  better  pleased, 
than  that  time ;  but  the  king  was  affected  with  some  compassion  for 
the  Hugonots,  because  they  had  been  a  means  to  brins^him  to  hitf 
crown  and  throne ;  and,  the  longer  he  was  under  it,  the  more  8or« 
n>wfttl  he  was,  often  complaining,  and  desiring  me  to  gire  hhn  hii 
commission  again ;  but  that  I  would  by  no  persuasion  do,  adrisin^ 
him  to  repent  of  that  heinous  sin,  and  also  telling  him,  that  1h^ 
trouble  and  horror  of  his  spirit  did  not  proceed  from  any  thing  of 
etil  in  those  things  that  were  to  be  done,  but  from  that  great  wicked, 
ness  which  he  had  done ;  and  that  he  must  resolve  to  undeifro  the 
severe  burden  of  a  troubled  mind  for  one  of  them,  or  the  other,  and, 
if  he  would  remain  satisfied  as  it  was,  his  sin  being  forgiven,  there 
would,  in  a  few  days,  be  a  perfect  atonement  made  for  it,  and  he 
perfectly  reconciled  to  God  again.     But  all  this  would  not  pacify 
him,  for  the  longer  the  more  restless ;  and  therefore  I  order^  him 
to4)etire  to  his  closet,  and  there  spend  his  time  constantly  in  prayer, 
without  permitting  any  one  to  interrupt  him ;  and  this  was  in  Ad 
morning  early,  when,  the  eyening  followhig,  I  was  to  send  away  all 
my  letters.     I  did  indeed  make  the  more  haste,  for  fear  he  should 
disclose  it  to  any  body ;  yet  I  had  given  him  a  strict  charge  to  keep 
it  to  himself,  and  the  very  thing,  that  I  most  feared,  to  my  great 
sorrow,  came  to  pass ;  for,  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  the  devil,  who 
hath  always  his  instruments  at  work,  sent  the  Prince  of  Conde  to  the 
court,  who  asked  for  the  king :  he  was  told,  that  he  was  in  his  closet, 
and  would  speak  with  no  man :  he  impudently  answered,  That  he 
must  and  would  speak  with  him  ;  and  so  went  directly  to  his  closet; 
he  being  a  great  peer,  no  man  durst  hinder  him.     And,  being  come 
to  the  king,  he  soon  perceived,  by  his  countenance,  that  he  was  undef 
some  great  trouble  of  mind,  for  he  looked  as  If  he  had  been  going 
Into  the  other  world  immediately.     Sir,  said  he.  What  is  the  matter 
with  yon  ?  The  king  at  the  first  refused  to  tell  him,  but,  he  pressing 
harder  upon  him,  at  last  the  king,  with  a  sorrowful  complaint,  burst 
out,  and  said  :  ^  i  have  given  Father  La  Chaise  a  commission,  under 
*  my  hand,  to  murder  all  the  Hugonots,  in  one  day,  and  this  evening 
'  will  the  letters  be  dispatched  to  all  parts,  by  the  post,  for  the  per* 
^  forming  it ;  so  that  there  is  but  small  time  left  for  my  Hugonot 
^  subjects  to  live,  who  have  never  done  me  any  harm.'     Whereupon 
this  cursed  rogue  answered,  ^  Let  him  give  you  your  commissioii 
again.'     The  kin^  said,  '  How  shall  I  get  it  out  of  his  hand  ?  For, 
^  if  I  send  to  hiin  for  it,. he  will  refase  to  send  it.'     This  devil  an^ 
swered,  '  If  your  majesty  will  give  me  order,  I  will  quickly  make 
^  -him  return  it.*  *  The  king  was  soon  persuaded,  being  willing  to 

f've  ease  to  his  troubled  spirit,  and  said :  ^  Well,  go  then,  and 
break  his  neck,  if  be  will  not  give  it  ^ou,>    Whereupon,  this  sou 
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of  die  devil  went  to  the  post  house,  and  asked,  if  I  had  not  m  gtent 
number  of  letters  there  ?  and  they  said,  Yes,  more  than  I  liad  sent 
thither  in  a  whole  year  before.  Then  said  the  prince,  ^  By  order 
^  from  the  king,  you  must  deliyer  them  all  to  me:'  which  they  durst 
not  daiy,  for  they  knew  well  enough  who  he  was.  And  no  sooner 
was  he  got  into  the  post-house,  and  had  asked  these  questions,  but 
I  came  also  in  after  him,  to  give  order  to  the  post-master  to  gire 
notice  tp  all  those  under  him,  in  the  several  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
that  they  should  take  care  to  deliver  my  letters  with  all  speed  imagin. 
able.  But  I  was  no  sooner  entered  the  house,  but  he  gave  his 
servants  order  to  secure  the  door,  and  said  confidently  to  me,  ^  Yoa 
^  must,  by  order  from  the  king,  give  me  the  commission,  wliich  yoa 
^  have  forced  from  liim.'  I  told  him  I  liad  it  not  about  me,  but 
would  go  and  fetch  it,  thinking  to  get  from  him,  and  so  go  out  of 
town,  and  send  the  contents  of  (hose  letters  another  time ;  but  he 
said,  ^  Ton  must  give  it  me ;  and,  if  you  have  it  not  aliont  you,  send 
^  somebody  to  fetch  it,  or  else  never  expect  to  go  alive  out  of  mf 
^  hands ;  for  I  have  an  order  from  the  king  either  to  bring  it,  op 
^  break  your  neck ;  and  I  am  resolved  eitlier  to  carry  back  that  to 
^  him  in  my  hand,  or  your  heart's  blood  on  tlie  point  of  my  sword.* 
I  would  liave  made  my  escape,  but  he  set  his  sword  to  my  breast, 
and  said,  ^  You  must  give  it  me,  or  die;  therefore  deliver  it,  or  else 
^  this  goes  through  your  body.' 

So,  when  I  saw  nothing  else  would  do,  I  put  my  Iiand  in  my 
pocket  and  gave  it  him ;  which  he  carried  immediately  to  the  king, 
and  gave  him  tliat  and  all  my  letters,  which  they  burnt:  and,  being  idl 
done,  the  king  said,  now  his  heart  was  at  ease.  Now  how  he  should 
be  eased  by  the  devil,  or  so  well  satisfied  with  a  fidse  joy,  I  cannot 
tell  t  but  this  I  know,  that  it  was  a  very  wicked  and  ungodly  action, 
as  well  in  his  majesty,  as  the  Prince  of  Conde,  and  did  not  a  little 
increase  tlie  burthen  and  danger  of  his  majesty's  sins.  I  soon  g^ve 
an  account  of  this  affair  to  several  fathers  of  our  society,  who  prow 
mised  to  do  their  best  to  prevent  the  aforesaid  princess  doing  such 
another  act ;  which  was  accordingly  done,  for,  within  the  space  of 
six  days  after  the  damned  action,  he  was  poisoned,  and  well  he  de« 
served  it.  The  king  also  did  sufier  too,  but  in  another  fashion,  for 
disclosing  the  design  to  the  prince,  and  heark^ng  to  his  counsel. 
And  many  a  time  since,  when  I  have  had  him  at  confession,  I  have 
shpok  hell  about  his  ears,  and  made  him  sigh,  fear,  and  tremble, 
before  I  would  give  him  absolution ;  nay,  more  than  that,  I  have 
made  him  beg  for  it  on  his  knees,  before  I  would  consent  to  absolve 
lilm.  By  this,  I  saw  that  he  had  still  an  inclination  to  me,  and  was 
willfaig  to  be  .under  my  government:  so  I  set  the  baseness  of  the 
action  before  him,  by  telling  the  whole  story,  and  how  wicked  i%  i 

was ;  and  that  H  could  not  be  forgiven,  till  he  had  done  some  good  * 

action  to  balance  tliat,  and  expiate  the  crime.    Whereupon,  he  at^ 
last  askedme  wliat  he  must  do  J  I  told  him,  that  he  must  toot  ouli  all  ^ 

tlie  heretkks  from  his  kingdom:  so,  when  he  saw  there  was  no  rest  i 

for  Jiim,  .without  doing  it,  he  did  again  giwe  them,  all  into  the  power  ^ 

pi  me  and  our  clergy)  under  this  <^wditk>n|  ^t  ir«  ^uld  not  Q 
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ttmr^fer  them^.  as  Ke  had  before  giyen  orders^  but  that  we  should  bjr 
hit  means,  or  force,  coDvert  them  to  the  Catholick  religion ;  to 
which  end  he  gare  as  his  dragoons  to  be  at  our  deTOtion  and  serrice^ 
that  we  mif^  use  thenl  as  we  saw  convenient,  to  convert  them  to  the  true 
religion*  Now,  when  we  had  got  the  commissioD,  we  presently  put 
it  in  practice,  and,  whai  the  issue  of  it  hath  been,  you  very  well 
know.  But,  now  in  England,  the  work  cannot  be  done  after  this 
manner,  as  you  may  perceive  by  what  I  have  said  to  you ;  so  that  I 
cannot  give  yon  better  counsel,  than  to  take  that  coarse  in  hand 
wherein  we  were  so  unhappiljr  prevented ;  aud  I  doid>t  not,  but  that 
it  may  have  better  success  with  you  than  with  us. 

I  would  write  to  you  of  many  other  things,  but  that  I  fear  I  have 
already  detained  you  too  Icfng ;  wherefore  I  shall  write  ne  more  at 
present,  bat  that  I  tun 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

La  Chaise. 
PiV^y  July  BM, 
168B. 
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containing  two  Pages. 

VTCSTA  VUS  Ericson  King  of  Sweden^  having  settled  the  reformed 
religion  in  Sweden,  and  reigned  thirty ^ight  years,  left  his  kingdom 
to  his  son  Erick,  who,  for  his  cruelty  and.  ill  government^  was 
deposed,  and  his  whole  line  exhereditated,  to  make  way  for  John 
Duke  of  Finland,  his  younger  brother. 

John  had  a  son,  called  Sigismond,  who  being  secretly  bred  up  in 
the  Romish  religion  by  his  mother,  who  was  of  the  ^ellonian 
royal  family  of  Poland,  was,  in  his  father's  time,  elected  king  of 
Poland. 

The  said  King  John  had  also  a  younger  brother,  called  Charles 
Duke  of  Sudermania,  Nertcia,  &c.  and  a  younger  son  of  his  owa 
iiamp^  called,  Duke  of  Ostrogothia. 

King  John  died  in  the  year  I59ty  in  the  absence  of  King  Sigismond, 
his  eldest  son ;  during  which,  Charles^  Duke  of  Sudermania,  hia 
uncle,  at  the  desire  of  the  States,  took  upon  him  the  government  i 
but  salt  to  invite  his  nephew  Sigismond^  to  come  and  take  possessioa 
of  his  native  lungdov^,  as  noon  -as  might  be :  promising  in  the  jdmm 
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ttme,  td  keep  ftU  quiet,  and  intiiiiating,  tiiat  he  hoped  hift  majest^y 
when  in  possetsion,  would  maiDtain  all  in  the  true  religion  and 
diWne  worahip,  and  preseire  the  laws  of  Sweden* 

At  the  end  of  the  year  he  arrived  in  Sweden,  haying  in  his  companjr 
Francesco  Malespina  the  Pope's  l^te,  who  hindered  him  long  front 
consenting  to  anj  security,  either  for  religion  or  property ;  but  finding 
the  coronation  would  l>e  obstructed  without  tlmt,  he  gateway,  as  having 

J  ret,  as  the  historian  says,  one  starting-hole  remaining,  wluch  was,  thnt 
aith  was  not  to  be  kept  towards  hereticks.  In  the  mean  time,  ho 
himself  would  have  crowned  the  king  in  the  cathedral  at  Upsal,  but 
was  opposed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Upsal,  whose  right  it  was,  even  if 
tiiat  kingdom  had  been  Popish. 

The  coronation  being  orer,  which  had  been  delayed  abore  a  year, 
during  which  time,  several  secret  attempts  had  been  made  upon 
Charles,  Duke  of  Sudermania,  to  make  him  away.  King  Sigismond, 
contrary  to  his  coronation  oath,  erected  a  Popish  church  in  the  capi. 
tal  city :  made  a  great  man  of  his  religion,  governor  of  tlie  castle  of 
Stockholm,  in  which  the  records  of  the  chancery,  and  the  arms  and 
ammunition  of  the  kingdom  were  kept,  and  in  the  port,  were  the 
best  part  of  the  royal  navy,  under  command  of  the  castle. 

A  certain  Jesuit,  called  Adam  Steinhall,  obtained  the  Arpentian 
temple,  and  the  Queen's  island,  with  the  Vastheman  monastery, 
which  was  presently  filled  with  Romish  priests. 

Sigismond,  also  by  his  followers  and  attendants,  continually  af- 
fronted the  established  religion,  and  was  sending  into  Poland,  for  a 
body  of  forces,  able  to  subdue  tiie  kingdom,  upon  which  discontent- 
ments  grew  so  high,  that  he  hastily  wiUidrew  thither  himself. 

He  left  Sweden  in  confusion,  having  only  for  form's  sake,  writ  to 
his  ancle  CSiarles,  to  assume  the  administration  jointly  vHth  tlia 
senate :  but,  at  the  same  time,  leaving  others  with  greater  power^ 
both  in  Sweden  and  Finland,  as  appeared  when  he  was  gone. 

Charles,  Duke  of  Sudermania,  to  avoid  discord  and  confasion, 
galled  a  convention  at  Sudertopia,  which  was  opened  with  an  oa&  of 
allegiance  to  King  Sigismond,  and  did  likewise  assert  the  kingdom's 
fight,  to  have  the  coronation  oath  performed ;  which  having  been 
tiolated  in  the  tender  point  of  religion,  they  redressed  the  grievance, 
and  suppressed  the  exercise  of  the  Romish  religion,  banishing  all 
Driests  and  preachers  of  the  same,  and  the  ancient  incumbents  of  tfaa 
Vastheman  monastery  were  restored. 

Then  they  desired  the  Duke  Qiarles,  to  accept  of  the  administra. 
tfon,  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom,  which  he  did.  Then  began  a 
trea^r  between  Sigismond,  and  the  convention,  with  Duke  Cbarlesat 
the  head  of  it,  which  was  by  Sigismond  spun  out,  and  obstructed 
with  much  artifice ;  at  lengdi  the  convention  made  several  decrees, 
for  security  of  religion  and  property,  and  entered  into  an  associa. 
iion,  for  the  defence  of  them,  vrhich  they  desired  the  king  to  confirm, 
and  gave  six  weeks  time  to  all  that  drasented,  to  submit,  on  pain  of 
lieing  declared  enemies  to  the  publick  peace. 

They  kivited  hun  home,  to  return  in  a  peaceable  manner,  and 
hettle  the  other  afiairs  of  his  native  kingdom ;  but  histead  of  that,  h^ 
Invaded  them  with  an  anpy  of  eight-thousaiid  horse  and  foot|  and  a 
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^ndv^  sail,  te  wkioh  seffevnl  S^e^efr  j^^iiied  themseltes^  whom  ke( 
liad  gained  wiA  maney. 

An  agreenea^  was  endedtomred^  lind,  At^t  mxxA  ialevcourae  of 
segQtiatiiOA,  botk  armies  being  near  due  another^  it  wasi  consent^  Id 
OA  bo4k  sides^  that  tweWe  of  the  oobttity  of  each  sUe  sboold  i^eet 
aad  decide  the  whole  ciontroTersy.  But  by  the  persuasifpn.of  the 
Jesuits,  the  royftl  army  in  the  night,  coiid«cted  by  Weyeru/s,  ast 
iqfM>n  the  duCal  camp ;  in  whiiib  <m8et,  sererai  thousands  wer^  staiKli 
bnt  at  last  the  king  and  all  his  army  had  been  cut  oiF^  had  they  nqt 
called  oet  ibr  peace,  which  the  duke  yet  hearkened  to* 

An  agreement  followed,  in  which  the  king  denmuded  to  be  sui^ 
plied  with  a  navv  to  go  to  Stockholm,  promising  there  to  call  an 
assembly  of  the  sbites ;  but  he  no  sooner  hod  the  sluppiug,  but  he 
sailed  away  for  Galmar,  in  which  place  he  left  a  garisoA  Of  ftureigik* 
ers,  and  then  continued  his  Toyage  to  Dantzick.  * 

The  king  being  gone,  an  assembly  of  the  States  met  at  Stockholm. 
where  they  declared  King  Sigismond  fallen  from  the  crown  and 
goremment,  and  were  so  inclined  to  continue  the  succession,  that 
they  offered  to  receive  his  son, Prince  Yladi^lans,  provided  he  might 
be  sent  home,  bred  up  a  Protestant,  and  committed  to  the  guardian* 
ship  of  Duke  Charles,  but  Sigismond  refused  it4 

Afterwards  another  parliament  met  at  Lincopia,  ^^  therc^  they 
first  did  expresly  renounce  King  Sigismond,  and  his  go?ernment,  as 
also  his  laws. 

Then  they  acknowledged  Duke  Oiarles  ef  Sudermania,  for  their 
ktwfiil  king,  and  after  hixfi  settled  the  crow^  Hpoq  his  son  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  Bad  his  heirs  male* 

J}ik»  John  concurred  with  the  parliament,  and  rep«aiiced  his 
pretence  to  the  Crown,  and  was  content  to  come  in  after  the  line  of 
Bake  Charles. 

The  daughter  and  sister  of  Sigismond  were  also  rejected. 

Then  followed  the  coronation  of  King  Charles,  in  the  year  1007^ 
by  tiie  name  of  Charles  the  Ninth. 

Hisse  were  the  proceedings  in  Sweden,  Whereupon  I  shall  only 
make  these  few  short  reflexions : 

I*  That  the  Swedes  were  desirous,  to  the  last  degree,  to  presenre 
the  sncoession,  according  to  one  part  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom, 
pffovkled  that  might  be  done,  without  orertuming  all  the  rest ;-  they 
were  wise  enough  to  preserre  laws,  while  laws  preserved  the  nation, 
which  is  the  true  end  of  all  Hws,  but  no  longer. 

II.  That  King  Sigismond,  according  to  the  spirit  of  his  religion, 
where  erer  it  is  grown  np  to  bigotry,  broke  through  his  oaths,  and 
all  rules  of  justice  i^nd  mora)ity,  wh^n  they  Crossed  the  insa^aUe 
ambition  of  his  priests. 

III.  That  though  th^  Swedes,  when  they  found  that  they  could 
not  keep  their  king,  his  direct  heirs,  thf ir  religion  and  libertifs,  i^ll 
together,  resolved  to  jrt^rt  with  the  former,  they  were  fbfced  to  l^ 
very  cautious,  and  endeavour  to  gain  time  by  treaties,  to  unitb 
themselves  against  Sigismond,  who  had  Poland  and  several  allies  to 
teckinm;  vrithoat  which  considerations,  the  prudence,  they  sh^wM 

*   .  a  * 
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on  this  affair,  may  assure  ns,  they  UroM  Bot  hate  suftred  ttte 
goternment  in  so  loose  a  posture,  so  long  as  they  did, 

IV.  That  the  Swedes  knowing,  that  it  is  impossible  on  any  occa* 
•ion,  that  all  men  should  be  of  tiie  same  mind,  wisely  ordained,  that 
the  minor  part  should  submit  to  the  major,  or  be  declared  enemies 
to  tiie  publick  peace.  And  sure  this  example  will  be  followed^ 
where^Ter  reasonable  aitd  disinterested  men  meet  on  the  like  occa* 
sions ;  for  sure  no  body  can  deny,  but  that  it  is  better  for  any 
nation,  that  some  laws  should  be  made,  and  others  broken,  against 
the  opinion  of  the  minor  part,  than  that  all  laws,  morality,  and  goad 
nature,  should  gire  place  to  passion,  injustice,  and  cruelty,  through 
their  obstinacy^ 

Now  may  Crod  Almighty  open  the  eyes  of  all  Englishmen  ta  see^ 
•and  their  hearts  to  embrace  this  truth. 


li 


LAST  WILL  OP  GEORGE  FOX, 

THE  QUAKERS  GREAT  APOSTLE, 
AS  IT  WAS  ALL  WRITTEN  BY  HIS  OWN  HAND^ 

ANU   IS 

NOW  LYING  IN  THE  PREROGATIVB-OFFICE» 

sir  DOCTOB8.COMlfON9,  l^OffOON; 

Attested  by  three  eminent  Quakers,  whose  Names  are  undermen* 
tioned:  With  a  Copy  of  the  Administration  in  Latin,  tdtenout 
of  the  said  Office,  signed  by  Thomas  Wellham,  I>eputy.R^[istery 
containing  two  columns ;  that  on  the  lefUhanid,  being  the  Oru 
ginal,  in  his  false  English  and  Spelling ;  the  other,  on  the  right, 
hand,  put  into  true  English,  the  Original  being  unintelligible^ 
Published  to  couTince  the  World,  That  he  who  made  this  Will, 
and  could  not  write  one  Line  of  true  English  (and  yet  pretended 
high  Skill  in  the  Learned  Languages,  witness  his  Battledoor,  and 
Primer  to  the  two  Universities ;  who  said,  in  his  Battledoor,  ^  All 
Languages  were  no  more  to  me  than  Dust,  who  was,  before 
Languages  were')  is  not  the  Author  of  any  one  Pkge  in  all  those 
Books,  which  the  Quakers  hare  impudetiltly  publi^ed  nnder  fail 

.    Name.    Printed  on  a  Broadside 

JB  Regisiro  Curia  Freer  ogativa  A  Copy  of  the  Will  oj  George 
Cant.  Extract.  Fo»,  in  true  Englishyfhe  Ori* 

J  ginal  being  unintelligible. 

DOS  give  to  Thomas  LoTer  y 

my  sadell,  the  ar  at  Jhon  Nel.  JL  Do  give  to  Thomas  Lower  my 

ions,  and  bridall,  and  sporg  and  saddle  and  bridle,  tiiey  are  at 

bootes,  inward  letlierethd,and  the  John    Elson's,  and    spurs   an4 
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Newiagland  Indan  Bible,  and 
my  great  book  of  the  signifiog  of 
names,  and  mj  book  of  the  New 
Testement  of  eight  langres ;  and 
all  mj  fis^all  things,  that  came 
frombeyand  the  seay,  with  the 
OTt  landesh  crp,  and  that  thing 
that  people  doe  give  glisters  with, 
and  mj  toT  diales,  tibe  one  is  an 
cknocksa  dialL 

And  all  my  over  presh  bookes 
to  be  derided  amonig  my  4  sones 
in  law;  and  also  all  my  other 
bookes,  and  my  hamack,  I  doe 
gire  to  Thomas  Lorer,  that  is,  at 
Bengamin  Antnrbvs  his  eloset, 
and  Rachall  may  take  that  which 
is  at  Swarthmor* 

And  Thomas  Lover  may  hare 
my  walnyt  eqmockshall  diall,  and 
if  he  can,  he  may  geet  one  cut  by 
it,  which  mil  be  hard  to  doe; 
and  hee  shall  have  one  of  my 
prosspect  glaseses  in  my  trovnk 
at  London,  and  a  pare  of  my 
gloreses,  and  my  seale  G.  F. 
and  the  flaming  sword  to  Nat« 
Mead,  and  my  other  3  scales  J. 
Base,  the  other  Dan  Abraham. 

And  Thomas  Lover  shall  have 
my  Spanesh  lether  hyd,  G.  F. 
And  S.  Mead  shall  hare  my  mag. 
Bifing  glas,  and  the  torkellshell 
com  and  cace. 

#11.  And  all  that  I  have  writ, 
ten,  consaring  what  I  doe  give  to 
my  relashons,  ether  mony  or 
other  waes,  Jhon  Loft  may  put 
it  np  in  my  tronke  at  Jhon  El. 
sones,  and  wright  all  things  downe 
in  a  paper,  and  make  a  paper  out 
of  all  my  papers,  how  I  have 
orderd  tilings  for  them;  and 
Jhon  Loft  may  send  all  things 
doTu  by  Povelesworth  carrer,  in 
the  tromke,  to  Jhon  Fox,  at 
Povelesworth  in  Waricksher ; 
|Uid  let  John  Fox  send  John  Loft 


boots,  inward  leathers,  and  the 
New  England  Indian  Bible,  and 
my  great  book  of  the  signifying 
of  names,  and  my  book  of  the 
New  Testament   of   eight  Ian* 
guages ;    and  all    my    physical 
Uiings,  that  came  from  beyouid 
the  sea,  with  the  outlandish  cnp^. 
and  that  thing  that  people  do 
give  clysters  with,  and  my  two 
dials,  the  one  is  an  equinoctial 
dial ;  and  all  my  overplus  books 
to  be  divided  among  my  four 
sons«in.law:   and   also   all  my 
other  books,  and  my  hammock, 
I  do  give  to  Thomas  Lower,  that 
is  at  Benjamin  Antrobus's  closet; 
and  Rachel  may  take  that  which 
is  at  Swarthmore;  and  Thomas 
may  have  my  walnut-equinoctial 
dial,  and  if  he  can,  he  may  get 
one  cut  by  it,  which  will  be  hard 
to  do ;  and  he  shall  have  one  of 
my  prospect  glasses,  in  my  trunk 
at  London,  and  a  pair  of  my 
gloves,  and  my  seal,  G.  F.   And 
the  flaming  sword  to  Nath.  Mead, 
and  my  other  two  seals,  J.  Rouse^ 
and  the  other,  Daniel  Abraham  ; 
and  Thomas  Lower  shall  have  my 
Spanish    leather    hood,   and  S. 
Mead  shall  have  my  magnifying 
glass,  and  the  tortoiseshell  comb 
and  case,  G.  F. 

And  all  that  I  have  ^rritten 
concerning  what  I  do  give  to  my 
relations,  either  money,  or  other. 
ways,  John  Loft  may  put  it  up 
in  my  trunk  at  John  Elson*s, 
and  write  all  things  down  in  a 
paper,  and  make  a  paper  out  of 
all  my  papers,  how  I  have  or. 
dered  things  for  them ;  and  John 
Loft  may  send  all  things  down 
by  Poulsworth  carrier,  in  the 
trunk,  to  John  Fox,  at  Pouls. 
worth,  in  Warwickshire ;  and  let 
John  Fox  send  John  Loft  a  fall 


f  On  tlt«  Mcond,  iiQ«b  9.   Thia  teto  be  fn^t  up  uioii|r  Oeorg«  FoK,*tical«4  »Pi;«^«H 
tbat  pacquet  that  Saurah  Mead  hath. 
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WL'Ml  reoeift  and  a  SmAitntf^e^  and 
in  this  matter,  and  non  of  yoa 
may  be  consarned,  but  John  Loft 
only ;  and  my  other  lettell  tronke, 
that  standeth  in  Bengmtn  Antni. 
bes  is  cloeset,  with  the  ovtlandesAi 
things, Thomas  Lover  shall  have; 
and  if  it  be  ordered  in  any  other 
papers  to  any  other,  that  muBt 
liot  stand  'sop,  but  as  now  order- 
M,  O.  F*  And  Sary,  thou  may 
grre  Sary  Frickenseld  half  ^ 
gine,  for  shee  hath  bene  sarve. 
sables  to  mee,  a  honest  carfvU 
yoTng  womon,  G.  F. 

Make  noe  noves  of  Aes  fhngs, 
but  doe  them  in  the  life,  as  I  have 
prderd  them ;  and  when  all  is 
don  and  cleared,  what  remenes  to 
Ihe  printing  of  my  bookes,  Beng. 
Inin  Antrrbves  and  Maiy  hath 
100  ponvd  of  mine,  take  noe 
yores  of  them  for  it,  when  yor 
floe  reeve  it« 

And  in  my  cheast,  in  'Benga. 
•men  Antrvbs  chamber,  ther  is  a 
letell  gilt  box,  with  som  gould 
In  it ;  Sary  Mead  to  take  it^  and 
let  it  doe  sarveses  amoung  the 
'irest,  aoe  far  ay  it  will  goe ;  the 
box  is  sealed  up,  G.  F. 

And  let  Thomas  Docker,  that 
knoeth  many  of  my  epeseles,  and 
wrten  books,  which  hee  did 
-Wright,  com  Tp  to  London,  to 
assist  frends  in  sorting  of  my 
epeselas,  and  other  vf  ritings,  and 
^ive  him  a  gine,  G.  F. 

*IIL  I  doe  orde  Wm.  and  Sa. 
Mead,  and  T.  Lover,  io  take 
care  of  all  my  bookes  and  epe- 
fetes,  and  papers,  that  be  at  Benj. 
min  Antrvbses,  and  at  R.  R. 
Chamber,  and  thoes  that  com 
fVom  Swarth  mor,  and  my  Jor. 
nail  of  my  Life,  and  the  paseges 
and  travells  of  frends,  and  to 
iake'them  all  into  ther  hands; 


«  •  ■  •  ~ 

receipt,  and  a  disdiarge,  khd  in 
this  matter  none  of  youfteay  lio 
concerned,  'but  John  Lo¥t  only. 

And  mv  oth^  tittle  trunk  tiiat 
statidedi  m  Benjatain  Antrobus'a 
doset,  with  the  ouftlandlsh  things, 
Thomas  Lower  shall  have;  and 
if  it  be  ordered  in  any  odier 
papers  to  any  other,  that  mntt 
not  stand  sp,  but  as  now  ordered, 

G.  F. 

And  Sarah,  thon  may  giro 
Sarah  Freckleton  half  a  guinea, 
for  she  hath  been  serviceable  to 
me,  an  honest  careful  young  wo^ 
man,  G.  F.  Make  no  noise  of 
these  things,  but  do  them  in  th9 
life,  as  I  hare  ordered  them : 

And  when  all  is  done  and 
cleared,  what  remains  to  the 
printing  of  my  books,  Benjamin 
Antrobus  and  Mary  hath  one- 
hundred  pounds  of  mine,  take  no 
.use  of  them  for  it,  when  you  do 
receive  it. 

And  in  my  chest,  in  Benjamin 
Antrobus's  chamber,  there  is  a 
little  gilt  box,  with  some  gold  in 
it;  Sarah  Mc»d  to  take  it,  and 
let  it  do  service  among  the  rest, 
so  far  as  it  will  go ;  the  box  is 
sealed  up,  G.  F. 

And  let  Thomas  Dockra,  that 
knoweth  many  of  my  epistles, 
and  written  books,  which  he  did 
write,  come  up  to  London,  tok 
assist  friends  in  sorting  of  my 
epistles,  and  other  writings,  and 
give  him  a  guinea,  G.  F. 

I  do  order  William  and  Sara1| 
Mead,  and  Thomas  Lower,  to 
take  care  of  all  my  books  and 
epistles,  and  papers,  that  be  at 
Benjamin  Antrol>us's,  and  at 
R.  R.  Chamber,  and  those  that 
come  from  Swarthmore,  and  my 
Journal  of  my  Life,  and  the  pas. 
sages  and  trarels  of  friends,  and 


•  Od  tlM  third,  namb.  9-  'or  O«orfe  Tm^  to  be  Uid  tn  the  trvmk,  W.  M.  t|>e  eichth  mooth 
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Juki  all  ilie  oier  pinch  of  them 
the  may  haie,  and  keep  together 
as  a  libaiy,  when  the  have  gather- 
ad  them  toother,  which  ar  to  he 
printd. 

And  for  them,  to  take  charge 
of  all  n^  moBj,  and  defray  all 
as  I  hare  ordered  in  my  other 
jpapers. 

And  any  thing  of  mine  the 
may  take,  and  God  will,  and 
shall  be  ther  reward :  the  8  Mo, 
1688. 

Thomas  Lorer,  and  John  Rots, 
may  assist  yor,  6.  F. 

And  all  the  psaiges  and  traTe. 
les  and  srferings  of  frinds,  in  the 
begii^  of  the  q[>reading  of  the 
irouth,  which  I  hare  keept  to. 
^edier,  will  make  a  fine  histery, 
wmd  the  may  be  had  at  Swarth. 
■Mr,  with  my  other  boc^s ;  and 
if  Ike  com  to  London,  with  my 
papers,  then  the  may  be  had, 
cither  at  Wm.  or  Ben  Antmbs 
closet,  for  it  IS  a  fine  thii^  to 
know  Ike  begingof  the  spreading 
4if  the  gospell,  after  soe  long 
night  of  apostsce,  s.ince  the  apo« 
seles  dayes,  that  now  Christ 
nines,  as  he  did  in  the  harts  of 
his  people.  Glory  to  the  Lord, 
for  erer.  Amen,  6.  F. 

The  8  Mon,  1688. 


to  take  them  all  bto  their  hands; 
and  all  the  orerplas  of  them  tbey 
may  hare,  and  keep  together  as 
a  library,  when  they  have  gathered 
them  together,  which  af^  to  bo 
printed;  and  for  them  to  take 
charge  of  all  my  mcmey,  and 
defray  all,  as  I  hare  ordered  ha 
my  other  papers ;  and  any  thing 
of  mine  they  may  take,  and  God 
will,  and  shall  be  their  reward. 

The  8th  Month,  1688.    G.  F. 

Thomas  Loyer,  and  John 
Rouse,  may  assist  yon :  and  all 
the  passages,  and.  trayels,  and 
sufferings  of  friends,  in  the  be. 
ginning  of  the  spreading  of  the 
truth,  which  I  hare  kept  togetiier, 
will  make  a  fine  history,  and 
they  may  be  had  at  Swarthmore, 
with  my  other  books ;  and  if  they 
come  to  London  with  my  papers, 
then  they  may  be  had  either  at 
W.  M.  or  Benjamin  Antrobns's 
closet,  for  it  is  a  fine  thing  to 
know  the  beginning  of  the  spread, 
ing  of  the  gospel,  after  so  long 
night  of  apostasy,  since  the  apos. 
ties  days,  that  now  Christ  reigns, 
as  he  did  in  the  hearts  of  his  peo« 
pie.  Glory  to  the  Lord  for  erer^ 
Amen. 

G.  F. 
Tbe8thM6nth,  1688. 


The  DaU  of  the  Administration^  the  Thirtieth  ofDecembeTy  1607. 

Tricesimo  die  mensis  Decembris  anno  Domini  millesimo,  sexcente- 
simo,  nonagesimo  septimo  emanavit  commissio,  Margaretas  Fox, 
relictae  &  legatariae  nominate  in  testamento  Georgii  Fox,  nnper  do 
Swarthmore  hi  comitatu  Lancastriae,  sed  in  parochht  omnium  Sane 
tomm,  Lombard.street,  London,  defnncti  habentis,  &c.  Adadminis. 
trandnm  bona  jura  &  credita  dicti  defuncti  juxta  tenorem  &  effeo. 
tum  testamenti  ipsius  defuncti  (Eo  quod  nullum  omnlno  nominaTerit 
executorem)  declaratione  hi  prassentia  Dei  Omnipotentis,  juxta  sta« 
tutum  parliament  in  hac  parte  editum  &  prorisum  de  bene  &  fideliter 
administrando  eadem  per  dictam  Margaretam  Fox  prius  factft. 

Tho.  Wellham,  registrarii  deputatusi 
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f  3S  THE  LAST  WILL^  kc. 


J%e  Persons  hereafter  named^  by  their  solemn  DedaraUon^  suXu 
scribed  under  their  hands^  did  qffirm  the  above-jmiUen  to  be 
wrote  ttith  the  proper  hand  of  the  said  George  Fox  deceased^ 
they  being  acquainted  with  his  handjwriting. 

6.  Mead,  wife  of  W.  Mead,  of  the  paFish  of  St.  Dyonis  Back  Churdi, 
London,  citiEen,and  merchant  taylor  of  London. 

W.  Ingram,  of  the  parish  of  St  Margaret,  New  Fish-stfeet, 
London^  aged  about  fifty-seyen  years ;  he  knew  George  Fox.  abo^t 
forty  ye^r^. 

G.  Whitehead,  of  the  parish  of  St*  Botolph  without  Bishopsgate, 
London,  Gent*  aged  about  sixty  years,  knew  George  Fox  abore 
forty  years. 

N.  B.  Tfi  this  will,  the  pride  and  ranity  of  the  deceiver  is  as 
notorious,  as  the  credulity  of  his  deluded  followers.  For  what 
else  could  make  him  think,  that  his  nasty  comb  and  clyster-ptpe 
would  be  such  acceptable  rolicks  among  his  friends  ?  But  this 
is  he  who  first  deluded  them,  their  infallible  Pope,  and  who  to 
his  death  continued  their  admired  idol.  This  is  he  who  taught 
them  to  renounce  their  baptism,  and  the  hope  of  a  resurrection 
after  death  ;  and  notwithstanding  all  their  sly  equifocations,  by 
this  his  will  is  manifest,  that  he  neither  believed  nor  expected 
it.  The  reader  is  not  to  wonder  that  here  is  no  confession  of 
sin.  Pope  George  alas !  was  all  perfection  and  sinless,  and 
his  disciples  have  ever  since  so  conceited  of  the  suiAciency  af 
their  own  merit,  that  no  true  quaker  was  ever  known  to  die,  witli 
a  Lord  have  mercy  upon  him  in  his  mouth. 


^ETTER  tq  KiNa  Jambs,  see  VoL  i.  p.  23. 
^poK£ss/or(A«  French  War,  sec  VoL  up.  74, 


( tss ) 
THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  EUROPE    ' 

BRIBFLT  EXAMINED, 

AND  FOUND  LANGUISHING; 

QCCA8IONED   BT 

THE  GREATNESS  OF  THE  FRENCH  MONARCHY ; 

m 

VOR  CURE  WHEREOF, 

.  4  REMEJ[)r  (FROM  FORMER  BXAMFLES) 
IS   HVMBLT    PROPOSED. 

^rote  upon  Occasion  of  the  House  of  Commons's  Vote  to  nJis 
^800000.  to  equip  a  Fleet  for  the  Year  1671,  moved  therevnto 
by  the  pretended  March  of  the  French  Armjr,  towards  the  Maiint^ 
p^rts  of  Fhuiders.    Bj  Thomas  Manley^  Esq.  1689, 


X  HE  present  designs  aind  puissance  of  France,  both  bjr  aea  and 
land,  being,  at  once,  both  the  wonder  and  dread  of  Europe,  hath 
possessed  me  with  so  manj  sad  reflexions  on  that  subject,  that 
I,  who  am  but  dust  and  ashes,  and  dwell  hn  the  shades  of  cEbscurity, 
cannot  refrain  to  form  Und  meditate,  how  bars  may  be  put  to  such 
approaching  dangers,  especially,  since  the  honour,  safety,  and  welfitrfl 
of  our  prince  and  country  ought  to  be  the  bent  and  study  of  the  most 
retired  subject. 

The  present  state  of  Europe  I  might  fitly  resemble  to  tiie  body  of 
a  man,  wherein  all  the  members  either  languish,  or  are  Tidously  af. 
fected ;  some  through  self-mischiefs,  others  oppressed  by  their  fellow 
members.  Spain  (heretofore  the  great  pretender  to  the  western 
monarchy  *)  droops  through  her  own  follies  +,  whereof,  if  she  ex. 
pire,  a  jury  ^11  undoubtedly  find  her  a/e(b  de  sCj  while  her  neigh, 
boor  Portngal,  instead  of  holding  her  sick  head,  and  piMog  her 
case,  is  ready,  pn  all  occasions,  to  knock  out  her  brains.  Italy  and 
Germany  are  troubled  with  one  disease,  through  the  windy  humours 
of  her  many  and  ambitious  princes,  whose  continual  jediousies  fiU 
them  with  gripings  and  disquiets ;  England  and  Holland  are  despe^ 
rately  bruised  through  mutual  bufietings,  to  which  France  cunningly 
looed  them  on  t,  intending  like  Simeon  and  Leri,  to  suppress  these 
Sechemites  ||,  when  sore  and  unable  to  resist ;   all  which  mistakes 

•  Till  Otiver  Cromiren  enabled  France  to  raise  the  same  ambitfoos  tiews  upOA  the  nitu 
pf  Spain. 

t  See  the  rights  of  the  house  of  Aifstria.  to  the  Spanish  soccessknii  in  vol-  x-  of  this 
p>11cction,  anno  1701. 

t  Alluding  to  the  unnatural  war  proclaimed  by  King  Charles  theSecondf  against  Holhind, 
by  the  instigation  of  France. 

I  f  aglaod  a|Mi  DoUaad,  when  wasted  in  their  strcn^  and  wealth,  hy  *  l^f  ^d4  bloody  «iy, 
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and  calamities  liare  been  to  France,  as  so  many  indolgent  nurses  to 
feed  and  pniaper  her;  who,  like  mimly  ca^e,  trespass  most  on 
that  neighbour,  whose  fence  is  lowest,  and  quarry  best  without  fear 
of  impounding,  wliereby  (lilEothe  head  in  a  body  ricltety)  she  growa 
to  an  unproportiona1>le  and  dangerous  liigness,  whilst  her  erring 
neighbours  (like  the  members)  waste  and  languish ;  of  whose  sudden 
and  prodigious  growth,  I  will  not  now  insist  on  (which  yet  is  none 
of  the  least  dreadful  considerations)  nor  tell  how  our  Cromwell 
seened  a  dictator  there ;  nor  record  how  JBix.thousa9id  Euglisli  red 
coats  were,  at  that  time,  more  essential  than  humaiiity  and  protec* 
tion  to  an  oppressed  king  *  of  the  Mood  of  France  "^ ;  for  now  the 
scene  being  altered  by  tiie  admirable  conduct  of  a  prince,  whom, 
therefore,  his  subjects  ought  to  reTerence,  I  cannot  but  observe  how 
Christendom,  instead  of  a  generous  resenttaent,  and  defence  of  the 
oppressed,  shrinks  and  faints  at  every  undue  seizure  made  by  that 
haughty  monarch,  as  if  they  fancied  sudi  softness  coold  secure  their 
•«>wn  peace,  or  charyi  an  ambitious  conqueror  into  modesty,  or  put 
a  stop  to  his  career,  whose  utmost  end  is  the  western  monardiy, 
whereunto,  with  spread  sails,  be  now  apparently  hastenefli ;  where* 
as  they  ought  rather  to  be  powerfully  persuaded,  that  such  tame, 
ness  must  at  once  enable,  and  enoeurage  him  to  devour  them 
also* 

What  prudence  can  justify  such  proeednre  ?  can  time  and  padeoce 
Tepair  the  mistakes  ?  or  may  such  easy  conquests  glut  his  appetite^ 
or  possess  him  with  compassion,  to  spare  the  rest}  or  does  not  rau 
ther  one  conquest  beget  a  stomach  and  ability  to  more  and  greater  ? 
'wlio  can  suppose  the  seizure  of  Lorrain  wUl  immerge  him  in  ease 
'  and  Toluptuousness  ?  or  his  successes  in  Flanders  serve  as  an  atoncu 
■Mat  to  secure  the  rest  ?  must  not  these  unjRevenged  conquests  rather 
be  as  so  many  prosperous  gales  to  transport  him  to  greater  atchieve^ 
ments  ?  seeing  the  like  drousiness,  in  relailioa  to  Christian  princes^ 
-  gave  occasion,  formerly,  to  the  growth  of  the  Ottoman  greatness, 
atad  is  like  still  to  add  to  his  triumphs  ;  and,  as  an  historian  observes 
tn^theiike  case  of  the  aatient  firitons^  Dum  iingulipugnaniy  univerH 
minountur, 

RemarkaMe,  then  was  the  fonner,  policy  of  these  western  princes, 

'  when,  widi  the  hazard  of  tlieir  ease  and  lives,  they  maintained  the 

power  of  Christendom  in«n  equal  balance,  dexterously  throwing  their 

arms  into  tiiat  scale  wUdi  appeased  lightest,  knowing  they  secured 

fhereby  their  own  peace  and  government.  On  this  account^  England 

•and  France  are  thought  to  have  wisely  fomented  the  revolt  of  the  Low 

Countries,  and  were,  in  effect,  as  fond,  by  that  means,  to  lessen  the 

'  grandure  of  Spain  (who  then  alarmed  Europe,  as  France  does  now> 

«s  If  they  themaehres  had  made  new  conquests.    Hence  it  was,  that 

.  Philip  tiie  Second,  by  way  of  requital,  and  our  Elisabeth  (to  whose 

*  Charles  the  Secoiid. 

t  Cromwell,  heWig  solemnly  intagaratcd  Protestor,  OB'the  «Ofh  «r  Ime  ISlTt'laiVMdfartely 
consented  to  a  league  with  Fxance  ngainst  Spain  }  thereby  stiputatinf,  that«M  the  children 
«f  King  Charles  the  First,  and  their  SMiherenti,  should  be  Intlrely  forsn&en  by  the-French  kiny. 
,Md  drpve  out  ol  his  donuniunst  ftnd  that,  in  consideration  thereof,  Cromwell  sentsi^c 
thousand  of  his  best  troops  into  TYmnce,  under  the  command  of  iiOTnolda,liy  vHudb  Bfans 
tfhe  balance  of  Euro^  was  transferred,  firom  Spain,  to  the  power  of  France. 
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firaAetil^,  and  memoiy,  ire  owe  ovr  remaining  glories)  ftrew  oil, 
md  not  water.  Into  the  long  tronUes  of  France ;  with  which  conn« 
cS,  die  same  Philip  was  so  transported  (ju^ng  it  the  best  expedient 
to  ImproTe  hisgnand  design  of  the  western  monarchy)  that  to  carry 
the  war  into  France,  he  apparently  (but  not  wisely)  neglected  his 
own  affairs  in  the  Low.Goniiitries ;  thereby  spoiling  a  most  sorereign 
antidote,  by  an  unseasonable  application.  Nor  was  tiie  costly  attempt 
of  1588  any  thing,  but  carrying  fire  into  ^  an  enemy's  kingdom,  the 
better  to  extingai^  the  flame  made  by  that  foe,  in  his  country ;  king, 
doms  (like  houses  in  a  dreadful  fire)  being  best  secured  by  blowing 
iip  the  next  dangerous  neighbour :  hence,  the  French  are  supposed 
(by  no  fools)  to  hare  been  both  the  midwife  and  nurse  to  our  late 
Scotish  and  English  wars  f ;  begot  die  several  costly  wars  between 
ns  and  Holland  % ;  continued  and  fostered  the  rerolts  both  in  CSata* 
Ionia  and  Portugal,  and  of  late  assisted  that  king,  both  with  men  and 
inoney. 

Cromwell,  Indeed,  was  an  unparalleled  sinner  against  this  antient 
king-craft,  when,  postponing  the  general  tranquility,  to  his  own 
wretched  humour  and  interest,  he  assisted  France,  at  such  a  time, 
tliat  all  the  world  judged  her  too  powerful  for  her  rival,  Spain,  who 
then  lay  drooping  under  her  own  wounds  and  follies,  in  relation, 
principally,  to  the  ill  conduct  of  her  treasure,  which,  alone,  win 
founder  the  strongest  empire ;  and  had  this  nation  no  other  crime  to 
^ige  on  that  ill  man  (who,  like  the  greatest  mortals,  must,  living 
or  dead,  be  exposed  to  the  severest  censure  of  the  people)  it  were 
alone  sufficient  to  render  him  an  impolitick  and  hateful  person,  to 
all  generations.  Whereas,  on  me  contrary,  we  ovfe  great  reverence 
to  the  wisdom  of  his  majesty,  in  espousing  the  triple  alliance,  and 
entering  generously  into  other  leagues,  in  order  to  secure  the  peace 
of  Christendom,  But,  yet,  I  humbly  conceive,  it  is  not  enough  for 
a  cheap,  sure,  and  lasting  peace,  so  long  as  the  balance  remains  so 
unequal  between  the  two  great  pretenders ;  and  France,  through  hev 
military  grandure,  continues  so  armed,  able,  and  daring,  to  give 
perpetual  frights  and  alarums  to  the  whole  neighbourhood ;  whereby^ 
a  peace,  through  a  just  and  necessary  jealousy,  becomes  as  costly 
as  war  itself,  consuming  those  that  are  suspicious  of  her ;  and  the 
daily  motions  and  buzzings  of  her  armies  oblige  the  neighbours,  widi 
sword  in  hand,  to  an  eternal  watchfulness,  lest,  unawares,  the  blow 
be  given ;  which  continual  bendings  inevitably  must  draw  so  many 
droidful  weaknesses  on  the  parties  concerned,  as  must,  at  length, 
without  a  miracle,  improve  both  the  designs  and  glories  of  that 
prince ;  which  is  so  obvious  to  all  considering  men,  that  some  of  hi^ 
own  sulijects  have  had  the  vanity,  of  late,  to  boast,  even  in  tiii^ 
kingdom,  what  charge  their  king  would  put  us  unto,  by  marching 
his  army  (mighty,  and  in  perpetual  pay)  yearly  near  our  coasts,  be* 
fore  really  he  would  attack  us :  and  certainly,  great  must  the  advan* 
tage  be,  which  France  hath  now  over  ns  (whereby  an  estimate  may  be 

t  England.  See  this  whole  expedition,  vol.  fl.  page  148,  ftc* 
t  Between  King  Charie*  the  Second  and  hit  parllaraent. 
i  la  iu»  n\ftk  of  King  Cbar|et  tt^c  Second- 
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taken  of  our  decay,  eren  in  the  midst  of  peace)  if,  when  .the  hnmoor 
posaesseth  that  daring  monarch  (whose  armies,  like  birds  of  prey, 
aie  always  on  the  wii^  to  more  towards  us,  either  in  pretence,  or 
reality  (which,  by  the  erent,  is  only  determinable)  we  must  equip, 
at  least,  our  fleet,  at  six  or  seren  Jiundred-thousand  pounds  chai^ge, 
to  prerent  the  mere  fear  of  an  invasion ;  and  when  we  are  wearied, 
and  consumed  by  so  many  fruitless,  yet  necessary  armings,  and  laid 
to  slumber  after  so  many  alarums,  who  can  but  easily  foresee  what 
dreadful  effects  may  ensue  i  Wherefore,  I  conclude,  with  that  great 
statesman,  Cicero,  Pace  suspecta  tutius  bellum*. 

But  suppose,  that,  whilst  the  United  ProTinces  and  Spain  maintain 
iheir  posts,  we  were  able  both  to  resist  his  attempts,  and  bear  the 
ezpenpe,  yet,  It  is  scarce  deniable,  but,  if  he  devour  those  countr%e89 
by  piece^meals,  and  pluck  up  that  glorious  commonwealtti,  by  the 
roots  (which,  without  effectual  assistance,  infallibly  he  will)  we  must 
also  receive  a  law  from  him ;  for  what  can  then  keep  us,  with  the  rest 
of  (Christendom,  from  subjection  to  that  crown?  since  we  already  see 
the  very  clappings  of  his  wings  beget  amazement.  Join  the  power- 
and  riches  of  Holland  to  him,  and  all  the  known  world  must  bow 
to  his  scepter. 

Again,  should  France  attempt,  and  reduce  us  to  severe  terms, 
whilst  our  neighbours  stand  with  their  arms  across,  it  would  only 
expedite  tiieir  confusion,  and  draw  on  them  a  more  certain  con* 
quest 

I  will  not,  therefore,  doubt,  but  as  the  safeties  of  us,  and  our 
allies,  are  floating  in  one  common  bottom,  and  fortified  by  mutual 
interests  (the  only  true  cement  of  leagues)  so  our  joint  designs,  when 
once  put  into  action,  will  be  vigorously  pushed  on,  till  the  balance 
of  Christendom  be  reduced  to  its  proper  standard.  And,  whereas 
it  must  be  granted,  that  no  conquest  can  satiate,  bonds  tye^  nor 
leagues  charm  this  great  pretender  +,  whereby  the  milky  ways  of 
•  peace  may  felicitate  Europe,  without  the  costly  and  terrible  guards 
of  armies,  so  long  as  the  odds  remain  so  unequal,  and  this  mighty 
hero  (armed  and  victorious)  is  able  thus  to  affright  the  world,  hec 
tor  his  neighbours,  impose  upon  the  weak,  and,  on  every  feebl/e 
pretence,  ransack  tiieir  countries,  without  revenge ;  nothing  remains 
justifiable  by  the  just  rules  of  policy,  but  with  the  joint  arms  of  all 
parties  concerned  (which,  indeed,  is  all  Europe)  to  attack  this  iU 
lustrious  man,  upon  the  very  first  just  provocation,  and  by  dint  of 
sword,  carry  the  war  into  his  own  bosom ;  and  from  the  example  of 
wise  princes,  make  his  country,  at  once,  both  the  seat  of  war  and 
desolation ;  whereof  the  Romans^  in  the  war  of  Carthage,  are  a 
puissant  instance ;  wher^s,  on  the  contrary,  the  states,  and  princes 
of  Europe,  Italy  especially,  neglecting  of  late  to  assault  the  Turk 
powerfully  before  Candia,  are  now  justly  expecting  him,  with  horror 
and  amazement,  at  their  own  doors.  He  that  fights  in  his  enemy's 
.  country,  does  in  effect,  fight  at  his  enemy's  cost ;  and  when  peace  is 
clapped  up,  leaves  his  enemy,  for  that  age,  poor,  and  miserable^  a^ 

•  A  mr  h  s^fcr  Uaan  a  tofiiected  peace.      t  Tq  universa]  mooardif • 
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we  bate,  hot  long  since,  beheld  in  poor  Grermany.  The  French 
kidg,  therefore,  commonlj  makes  himself  the  assailant,  maintaining 
half  his  wars  at  his  adversaries  charge,  by  fighting  in  their  countries ; 
where,  if  he  receive  a  blow,  he  has  his  own  unharrassed  kingdom, 
ehher  to  receive,  or  recruit  him ;  and  our  heroick  Elisabeth  (who, 
knbwingtiiat  virtue  and  justice  were  the  only  ligaments  of  her  people's 
lore,  governed  her  afiairs  with  miraculous  wisdom  and  housewifery, 
made  her  payments  sure  to  a  proverb,  and  was  accordingly  adored) 
studied  by  all  arts  imaginable  to  fight  her  enemies  on  their  own  soil, 
whereby  at  once  she  imprinted  thereon  the  terrible  marks  of  desola. 
lion,  and  preserved  her  country  as  proper  fuel,  wherewith,  on  all 
occasions,  to  consume  her  adversaries.  Nor  was  her  sister  Mary 
intentionally  her  inferior  in  this  particular,  when  the  loss  of  Calais 
(which,  in  her  hand,  was  so  ready  an  inlet  to  assail  either  of  the 
grest  pretenders,  as  common  interest  directed)  was  supposed  either 
to  have  occasioned,  or  hastened  her  death.  For  this  reason,  all  our 
kings,  from  the  glorious  Edward  the  Third,  \xs  Queen  Mary,  l)eing 
two  hundred  and  ten  years,  with  infinite  care  and  cost,  preserved 
Calais  against  all  comers,  as  a  sacred  jewel  of  the  crown ;  however, 
a  sort  of  new  policy  seems  of  late  to  have  been  introduced.  He  that 
fights  out  of  his  country,  seldom  ventures  any  thing  besides  an  army; 
but  lie  that  is  assaulted,  and  beat  upon  his  own  dunghill,  commonly 
Wseth  that  vrith  the  victory,  or  at  least  suffereth  ten.thousand  ca« 
laniities,  besides  the  usual  terrors  of  uivasion :  whereof  the  Swedes 
descent  into  Grermany,  by  virtue  of  their  lung's  courage  and  allian- 
ces  (such  as  I  drive  at)  is  a  wonderful  example ;  wherein,  a  puissant 
«mperor  (armed  and  victorioua  as  France  is  now)  was  courageously 
set  upon,  and  after  a  fierce  war  of  sixteen  years,  and  the  death  (as 
Is  supposed)  of  three  hundred  thousand  Grerinans,  torn  to  pieces  by 
so  many  esger  confederates  (whereof  France  was  none  of  the  small 
ones)  who  by  the  d^p  counsels  of  those  mi^ity  oracles,  Richelieu 
and  Oxensterh  (guided  peradventure  by  a  divine  hint)  pursued  this 
method,  as  the  likeliest  way  to  chastise  and  humble  that  haughty 
family,  who  otherwise,  possibly,  would  by  piecemeals,  or  drowsy 
peace,  have  swaggered,  if  not  subdued  Europe.  Let  brave  princes, 
for  the  common  safety  of  Christendom,  repeat  this  counsel,  on  ano« 
tiier  theatre,  the  scale  may  soon  be  turned,  and  France  most  justly 
be  chastised  with  her  own  terrible  scourge  forty  years  after;  other^. 
wise  it  must  be  a  long  and  unlucky  war,  managed  by  France,  on  the 
Soil  of  other  princes,  to  make  her  miserable,  so  long  as  she  enjoys 
peace  at  home.  Allow  her  that,  and  she  may  tug  hard  with  Christbn^ 
dom ;  like  Spain,  vdio,  by  virtue  of  the  domestick  peace,  contended, 
In  effKt,  with  all  Europe,  for  eighty  years,  and  put  them  shrewdly 
to  their  trumps.  Nothing  more,  than  peace  at  home,  enables  a  princo 
to  manage  wars  abroad ;  he  then  that  will  humble  his  enemy,  must 
tiirsw  wild  fire  into  his  bosom,  carry  the  vrar  into  his  country,  and 
strike  home,  at  the  head  and  heart. 

Nor  are  the  111  humours,  which,  peradventute,  may  be  founds  fa 
civery  country,  the  meanest  argument  to  excite  an  invasive  war ;  ^nco 
poor  Grermany  received  the  deepest  woiindS|  from  his  own  wea|»on^ 

I 
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tmdi  France  hj  her  arbitrary  goifenuient,  and  inteleraUe  imj^ 
sitioBs  (to  omit  the  natural  ficUenesa  of  her  people^  the  op|>remd 
Huguenots,  and  the  lofty  and  iiever«.dy tog  pjeteoces  of  the  bii^uae  itf 
Gonde)  hath  probably  prepared  combustible  matter^  wheiewith  at 
any  time  to  consume  herself,  when  once,  especially  her  n«e%^bour!^ 
widi  poweilnl  arm,  bring  flames  unto  it,  which  otherwite  (aa  we  har^ 
there  often  seen  within  tiiis  thirty  years)  is^  in  efiect^  as  sioon .  eitk 
tinguished  as  begun. 

Why  then  does  Europe  slumber,  and  meekly  mftt  such  dangevOns 
clouds  to  increase,  and  Impend,  till  of  themselTea  they  break  al^^ut 
^eir  ears?  Our  common  safeties  iuTOcate  our  common^arms  to  astaii 
this  lion  in  his  den,  pare  his  claws  at  least,  and  abate  Jis  fieroejoesay 
and  instead  of  expecting  him  in  ours,  attack  him  vigorously  in  his 
own  country  on  tiie  next  just  provocation,  since  nothing  is  mor^ 
certain  than  that  delays  and  softness  fojrtify  th^  danger,  and  im|Nr<n^ 
that,  which,  in  prudence,  is  now  resistible,  into  a  folly  to  wltha^Mod^ 
Slight  distempers,  at  first  despised,  prove  oftentimes  d^ly ;  whereaa 
to  meet  with  a  disease,  before  it  coine  to  the  crisis,  is  a  probahio 
means  to  ascertain  the  cure,  and  vemenii  occwrrUe  morboy  may  ba 
as  choice  a  maxim  in  government,  as  aphorism  in  pbysick.  Par 
qmritur  bello^  was  a  shrewd  motto  of  a  bad  man,  and  ought,  amro 
justly,  on  this  occasion,  to  be  wrote  in  capital  letters,  ^n  aU  the 
confederate  standards  of  Europe.  In  fine,  he  that  seea  not  an  ab- 
solute necessity  of  embracing  speedily  a  confederate  vFar^  to  abate 
the  edge  of  this  illustrious  pretender,  hath  either  not  duly  weighed 
the  danger,  lias  some  vile,  and  by-ends,  Bethlem  mad  to  introduce 
some  heresy,  or  is  resolved  to  truckle^  TanH  r^l^MQ  p^tuU  $uadsjr4 
ifialorum. 

I  should  tremble  to  sound  a  trumpet  to  war  (which  is  always  aci. 
companied  with  fearful  circumstancefi)  did  I  not  tvQV^  my  soul  hem 
lieve  that  a  supreme  peace,  like  an  incurable  gangrene,  would  create 
greater  calamities,  and  introduce  both  a  certain  war,  uid  the  haaard 
of  a  total  subversion.  For,  if  whilst  we  become  meer  spectators  of 
bur  neighbour's  losses,  and  calamities,  this  prince,  either  by  force  or 
subtlety,  improve  his  dominions,  we  can  expect  no  other  favour, 
but  the  miserable  satisfaction,  either  to  b^  last  devoured,  or  shame^ 
fully  imposed  upon ;  which  sounds  so  dolefully  in  every  free^«bom 
ear,  that,  to  prevent  it,  nothing  can  be  esteemed  too  dear;  whereaa 
a  epeedy  arming  of  all  the  confederates  may  not  only  repel,  but  force 
^  infection  into  his  own  bowdbs,  and  make  him  eaperimentally  feel 
those  miseries,  which,  meerly  to  aggrandise  his  naaie,and  kingdomi 
be  has  incompassionately  brought  on  others;  whereof  I  inlay  not 
doubt,  when  I  consider  how  one  of  hia  majesty's  three  kingdoms  by 
tte  proper  virtue  of  her  kings  (which  were  truly  heroiok)  and  tbo 
slendev  help  of  some  one  confederate,  hath  more  tiian  oiice  made 
ferrible  Impressions  in  Fiance,  and  turned  up  even  tha  foundations 
of  her  government;  for  which  those  br^ve  princes  will  be  eternally 
celebraled,  whilst  the  memory  of  ike  slothful  and  voluptuous  perish^ 
HpIiO)  by  forgetting  their  own,- and  their  nation's  honouf)  have  taaghl 
^r.nv^  «b4  f^t^^  ^h  ^  fr^<M)4  4teb«9«nr  Iheou  |k»  true  if 


Jl,  UMkt  AMk  prince,  who  twgn  i^ithoat  kotioar,  tit es  ia  contempt,: 
Aod  danger,  and  Ina  his  tomb,  at  last,  benbeared  wkh  reproaches 

Men  cannot  be  wanting  for  so  honourable  and  necessary  a  war^ 
whilst  these  tiiree  kingdoms  enjoy  peace  at  home ;  nor  money  (the 
sonl  of  war)  if  prudently  managed,  since  the  issae  of  such  a  war 
nmst,  with  the  diTine  blessing,  secure  the  subjects  in  their  beds,  and 
establish  such  a  peace  as  may  be  a  lasting  happiness  to  the  Christiea 
world.  They  will  therefore  certainly  tear  open  their  breasts,  and  give 
the  king  their  hearts,  and  with  them  their  iiands  and  purses,  whUst^ 
with  Cato,  they  esteem  nothing  too  deat  for  the  peace  of  the  conu 
monwealtl^  according  to  the  IXitch  motto^  ^  Defend  us,  and  spend 


And,  although  we  must  not  expect  a  cheap  war,  yet  certaialy  it 
cuinot  be  dearer  than  a  watdtful^  suspected,  and  inngwwMng  peace,, 
in  whidi  we  must  consume  the  treasure  of  our  nation,  by  iipholding 
frantamaments  by  sea  and  land,  to  watch  a  seeming  friend,  that  1m 
hecome  not  a  real  enemy,  and  yet  not  be  able  to  prevent  it  at  last^s 
Nor  needs  any  treasure  be  exported  in  specie  (which,  by  all  imagi. 
aabie  ways,  ought  to  be  avoided  as  part  of  our  life.blood)  but  &e 
value  thereof  transported  in  the  growths  and  manufactures  of 
England  (besides  clothes  for  the  soldiery)  which  either  his  majesty's 
miiilslnrs  may  there  expose  to  sale,  or  our  confederates  be  obliged 
to  answer  quarterly  at  a  oertaki  rate ;  being  assured  tlie  Sw«^a 
malwlained  that  loag  war  hi  Germany,  without  drawing  any  silrer 
ont  of  their  desumions ;  but,  contrariwise^  inridied  their  countiy 
with  the  choicest  spoils  of  their  enemies,  as  by  woful  expeiiencei 
we  li9Te  Umod  the  Scots  wisely  tsr  practise  upon  us*. 

I  know  it  will  be  objected,  that  we  are  in  an  untoward  pickle  to 
begin  a  war,  after  so  many  hideous  calamities,  grief  ous  impositions^ 
and  onhrcrsal  fidl  of  our  rents,  occasioned  by  a  thouaiind  follies  ^ 
and  why  shall  we  throw  off  peace  a  moment  sooner  than  we  must 
needs  lose  her;  seeing,  with  tiie  loss  of  her,  mujt  trade  must  be 
ssiserabiy  interrupted  ? 

To  which,  I  answer,  that  wete  the  continuance  of  peace  and 
trade  to  be  always  at  our  option,  and  that  probably,  the  power  of 
no  neighbour  could  ever  part  us,  he  were  beyond  the  cure  of  helkw 
boref  y  that  would  propose  war  in  their  stead  $  but  seeing  the  case 
is  ^ite  ootttrary,  peace  and  trade  were  better  suspended  for  soma 
years,  with  probafaie  hopes  to  enjoy  them  plentifully  afterwards^ 
than,  alter  a  short  enjoyment,  to  humour  an  unreasonable  Condnes8| 
lose  them  and  freedom  eterially.  Not,  but  thai  I  am  powerfully 
persoaiied,  that  the  very  conunfmceasent  of  sudi  a  war  may  be  so 
isr  from  interrupting  oar  trade  a  moment,  that  itxmay  be,  at  once^ 
the  only  means  to  enlarge  ours,  and  beat  the  Frendi  out  of  hersi 
wltereas,  we  now  pJainly  see,  how,  during  this  present  uncertain 
'ipeace,  die  dilates  her  eonmieice,  and  thrives  on  the  ocean;  whicli^ 
MCh  tile  very  first  appvoaohes  of  a  confedeiate  war,  must,  in  all 
proiiubiiky,  vanish ;  .whilst  the  Dutch  and  we  h*ve  thereby  so  mtofj 
ndvantages^  bofli  to  beat  her  out  of  sea^  and  fasorease  our  owm 
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nayigatioii  and  traffick.  This  is  certain,  such  a  war  cannot  prejudice 
us,  by  hindering  our  trade  with  her ;  it  being  notoriously  known^ 
diat  oar  commerce  there  is,  at  once,  mischievous  to  us,  and  strangely 
advantageous  to  her,  whedier  you  respect  the  open  or  clandestine 
traffick :  Firtt^  in  the  quantity,  by  the  vast  Overi^lance  of  her  com* 
modities.  And,  Secondly^  in  the  quality  of  them ;  those  which  she 
receives  from  us,  being  such  as  are  necessary,  and  useful  to  her,  and 
infinitely  disadvantageous  to  us,  as  our  wool,  &c.  whilst  we  import 
nothing  from  thence,  but  whilt  we  were  a  thousand  times  better  to 
be  without ;  and  ftuch  as,  if  we  consume  them  not,  must,  in  effect, 
perish  on  tibeir  hands,  to  the  infinite  prejudice  of  her  king,  and 
people,  as  we  know  they  now  suffer  by  the  Dutch  late  prohibitioa 
of  brandy,  salt,  &c.  and  which,  to  gratify  our  ill-tntored  humours, 
and  appetites,  subdue  our  rents,  corrupt  and  impoverish  our  nobiUty- 
and  gentry,  destroy  our  manufactures,  and  snatch  the  bread  out 
of  the  moutiis  of  our  artificers,  and,  by  consequence,  increase 
our  poor,  and  render  us  the  most  vain  and  luxurious  creatures  ia 
Eiurope. 

And,  although  I  cannot  magnify  our  present  condition,  and  fit&ess 
for  war ;  yet  certainly,  it  is  safer  enterprising  her  abroad  (as  shaken 
as  we  are)  with  the  help  of  powerful  confederates  (whose  shoulders 
may  bear  part  of  the  burthen)  whilst  there  remain  fresh  hopes  of 
victory,  than  slumber  in  a  dangerous  peace,  tiU  invincible  mischieiis 
awake  us,  our  neighbours  subdued,  our  trade  expired,  war  bron^t 
to  our  doors  by  a  triumphant  enemy  heightened  by  conduct  aid 
successes,  and  cock.pit  law  against  us;  hoping,  now,  by  a  reason* 
able  army  (such  as  the  nation  may  maintun  in  |Miy  and  courage)  and 
the  joint  force  of  confederates,  to  reduce  the  scale,  and  confirm 
that  peace,  which  thrice  their  numbers,  and  treble  charge  at  another 
time,  cannot  procure;  and,  of  all  evils,  the  least  is  siways  to  be 
chosen. 

If  I  be  asked,  what  assurance  can  princes  have  of  alliances,  since 
all  ages  afford  untoward  instances  of  fouhpiay  therein,  to  the  niuiy 
commonly,  of  the  most  sincere  and  daring  I 

Not  to  distinguish  between  the  dissimulation  of  tiie  south  (where^ 
under  the  name  of  prudence  and  circumspection,  fiilshood  and  frauds 
are  daily  reverenced)  and  the  sincerity  of  the  north  (where  most  of 
our  alliances  are)  nor  debate  the  difference  between  leagues  ogsn* 
menced  by  revenge,  passion,  or  some  frivolous  capricio  (whte£are 
no  sooner  patched  together,  than  rent  asunder)  and  those  led  on  br 
the  exact  rules  of  common  safety,  and  government  (whose  -resulis 
are  immortal)  I  answer,  that  honourable-  leagues  hold  commonly  in* 
violable,  until  the  several  fundamental  interests  of  the  confederates 
are  secured.  Now  it  is  almost  impossible,  that  any  prince's  true 
Interest  can  be  secured,  whilst  France  remains  so  mighty  and  rampant. 
Let  the  league  hold,  till  her  swaggering  fit  be  over,  her  nails  pared^. 
and  she  reduced  to  terms  of  modesty  and  good  nei^bourhood,  ana 
thett'let  the  allies  fall  off  as  they  please. .  I  know.  In  all  leagues  of  \ 
this  nature,  differences  from  several  little  interests  have  jris?D,  bovr  ' 
far  it. has  boeosafeyor  neGesaary,. to  weaken  ttsoooBif^  mobj;;   \ 
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#heretn  some  haye  always  been  fiercer  for  a  total  subversion  thail 
others,  as  in  the  miserable  case  of  Germany,  wherein  nothing  would 
latisff  the  Swede  and  French,  but  dividing  the  very  carcass  of  the 
imperial  eagle,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  confederates  were  contented  to 
cat  off  her  beak  and  talons ;  yet  they  all  ogreed  in  this,  that  she  was 
to  be  reduced  and  weakened.  But  suppose  that  itllies  should  provo 
false,  when  once  a  war  is  commenced,  what  would  it  do  else,  hut  at 
once  to  hasten  the  ruin  of  them  aH?  And,  in  the  mean  time,  instruct 
tile  deserted  prince  to  yield  to  lai^r  terms,  out-bid  the  apostates^ 
atoop  to  the  pretender  (who,  as  a  generous  conqueror,  must  pity 
such)  and  with  him,  in  revenge,  set  upon  the  perfidious,  and  make 
Aem  eternally  repent  such  unworthiness^  finless  safe  counsels  in  the 
mean  time  present. 

Again,  it  may  b^  objected,  th^t  peace  ought  to  be  preserved  a» 
long  as  may  be,  in  hopes  that  this  busy  and  dangerous  prince  ma^ 
expire,  before  his  hilughty  designs  are  accomplished,  and  the  aiTairs 
of  France  fall  thereby  into  the  hands  of  an  infant,  or  a  lazy  and 
tffieminate  prince  (that  is  worse  than  a  child)  accompanied  (as  com« 
monly)  with  corrupt,  fdthless,  or  factious  counsellors  and  flatterers^ 
the  vermin  of  (Courts,  and  plague  and  ruin  of  crowns  and  scepters, 
whereby  (without  the  hazard  of  a  war)  her  hn filing,  and  prosperous 
condition  (as  frequent  examples  tell  us)  may  be  rendered  languishing; 
enough, 

I  answer,  that  that,  which  may  be,  msiy  not  be,  and  either  this 
active  prince,  who  is  now  but  thirty.two,  may  lire  (without  k 
powerful  confederacy)  to  give  Europe  a  woful  conviction  of  the  folly 
of  such  lazy  couniel,  or  leave  a  successor  to  tread  in  his  glorious 
steps,  till  that  be  accomplished,  which  all  but  Frenchmen  ought  to 
abhor,  whatever  their  religious  persuasions  are ;  and  what  wise  mail 
will  expose,  even  his  little  private  affairs,  to  such  a  risque,  wheti 
safer  remedies  are  at  hand. 

If  it  be  said,  that,  in  case  our  neighbours  think  fit  io  invade  us^ 
we  have  store  of  Sampsons  to  give  tliem  warlike  entertainment,  Where- 
by we  may  defend  our  own,  without  concerning  ourselves  in  afiairs 
abroad. 

1  answer,  Firstj  this  is  ctorly  against  the  practice  of  our  renowned 
ancestors,  and  of  all  wise  states  in  all  ages,  who  have  chosen  to  fight 
their  enemies  On  an  enemy's  soil,  at  any  rate,  rather  than  suffer  the 
terrors  and  d^tolations  of  an  invasion,  though  the  enemy  should 
have  perished  all  on  the  spot.  Secondly^  There  is  a  moral  im. 
possibility  to  maintain  England,  otherwise  than  in  a  languid  and 
frightful  condition,  were  her  Sampsons  twice  as  many,  should  France 
(whilst  we  slumber)  reduce  the  Spanish,  and  United  Provinces,  and 
annex  the  greater  part  of  Germany  to  his  flourishing  and  mighty 
kingdom ;  acquisitions  whereof  he  has  too  fair  a  prospect.  Thitdli;^ 
1  dare  affirm,  that  nothing  but  invittclble  necessity,  or  ill  counsel, 
'eter  disposed  a  priiice  to  receive  an  enemy  into  his  own  bowels,  in- 
stead of  seeking  him  abroad,  for  which  I  humbly  offer  these  reasons. 
1.  Tlie  assailants  both  in  their  own,  and  their  enemies  opihion 
(wbict),  in  war,  w'orks  mighty  eflTects)  have  commonly  the  reputatioa 
VOL.  ix«  R 
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of  being  the  better  men,  merely  because  they  have  the  courage,  !• 
Heek  the  enemy,  at  his  own  door. 

2.  Tlie  inyader  seldom  ventures  any  thing  besides  an  army,  which, 
ten  to  one,  is  exceedingly  strengthened  (especially  if  his  usage,  or 
pay,  be  good)  by  either  malccontents  in  church,  or  state,  or  neces*. 
sitous  persons,  to  whom  novelty  is  welcome,  and  all  governments 
alike ;  a  reason  which  made  Lycurgus  fear  to  see  a  b^^r,  or  a 
voluptuous  person,  who  rides  post  to  poverty,  dwell  in  Sparta. 

3.  The  assailed  prince,  in  case  he  has  not  a  standing  army,  and 
Inighty  treasure,  is,  by  an  invasion^  cast  into  ten  thousand  straits. 
In  procuring  monies,  and  raising  men,  when  he  should  be  fighting 
ihe  enemy,  or  securing  the  country ;  whilst  the  people,  instead  of 
taking  sword  in  hand,  fly  with  their  amazed  families,  before  the 
lenemy,  they  know  not  where,  cursing  the  follies  of  the  government, 
which  have  undone  them,  whilst  invasions  seldom  leave  other  coun* 
sellors,  but  fear  and  revilings^  whose  results  are  always  wild  and 
preposterous. 

4.  If  a  prince  has  not  a  treasure  of  his  own,  he  shall  scarce  com* 
mand  the  purses  of  his  subjects  upon  an  invasion,  when  they  are 
busier  in  concealing  their  money  to  supply  their  own  wants  in  the 
day  of  calamity,  than  expend  it  in  defence  of  the  publick,  which 
their  fond  hopes  insinuate  may  either  be  saved  without  it,  or  feart 
suggest  is  past  recovery  with  it,  as  was  clearly  seen  in  the  loss  of 
Constantinople,  when  taken  by  Mahomet  the  great;  unless  the 
subject  has  an  egregious  reverence  for  the  government,  and  counsels 
of  the  prince,  as  the  results  of  his  justice  and  virtue,  whereof  the 
4;reat  Queen  EVisabeth,  in  the  attempt  of  88,  is  a  glorious  instance. 

5.  Soldiers  are  generally  observed  to  be  most  warlike,  and  manage, 
able,  farthest  from  home,  when  freed  from  the  cares  and  addresses  of 
wives  and  families. 

6.  The  prince  assailed  had  need  stand  right  in  the  opinion  of  his 
people,  in  relation  to  his  religion,  treasure,  and  government ;  for  if 
they  (who  in  all  disasters  will  be  judges  in  spite  of  fate)  have  once 
lost  all  sentiments  of  veneration,  and  confidence  of  him,  through 
mis-government,  they  soon  grow  to  despise  and  nauseate  all  his 
actions,  distrust  and  preindicate  his  counsels,  invocate  Uie  ghost  of 
some  glorious  ancestor,  and  are  easily  won  by  the  next  comer. 

7.  The  prince  assailed  doth  not  only,  on  a  battle  or  two,  venture 
.his  country,  wherein,  if  he  be  beaten,  he  is  certainly  conquered,  but, 
if  he  subdue  the  aggressors,  he  has  only  their  carcases  to  atone,  for 
the  devastation  of  his  country  (the  certain  effect  of  invasion,  and, 
next  to  a  conquest,  the  business  of  an  enemy)  which  hastens  bar. 
barity,  and  a  certain  carelessness,  and  opens  an  easy  way  to  the  next 
comer  ;  as  it  fared  with  this  island  in  relation  to  tJie  Danes,  Saxons, 
and  Normans,  whose  conquests  and  pressures  made  way  one  for 
another;  so  true  is  it,  that  poverty  weakens  the  h^nds,  and  intimi. 
dates  the  hearts  of  mankind,  and  also  renders  countries  not  worth 
keeping. 

8^  It  is  the  fundamental  interest  of  princes  to  keep  the  balUmce 
freUi  which  is  not  to  be  done  without  confederacieS|  and  warrini;  upof 
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tbe  growing  and  dangerous  monarch,  it  being  certain  that  armies^ 
flieets,  and  fortresses  (though  highly  Taluable  in  their  kind,  and  without, 
which  kingdoms  are  defective)  secure  a  country  not  half  so  safe 
or  cheap,  as  parity  of  strength  among  neighbouring  princes. 

9.  A  prince,  who  with  his  Sampsons  intends  only  his  own  defence 
"without  regard  had  of  his  neighbours  peace  and  safety,  may  one  day 
fall  without  the  help  or  pity  of  his  neighbours,  as  the  excellent  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  observes,  '  Ue  tliat  only  stands  on  his  own  defence 
•tands  on  no  defence.* 

For  these  reasons,  a  kingdom,  abounding  with  Sampsons,  ought 
therefore  to  encounter  the  Philistines,  in  the  Philistines  country,  to. 
prevent  their  marching  into  Canaan ;  since  every  prince,  by  the 
plain  rules  of  discretion,  ought  rather  to  humble  the  thriving  mo- 
narch, by  making  his  country  the  theatre  of  war,  (whereon  is  acted 
nothing,  but  horrors,  and  fearful  representations)  than  see  his  own^ 
even  with  victory,  a  field  of  blood  and  desolation. 

Lastly^  If,  from  the  doubtful  eyent  of  war,  it  be  alledged,  that 
peace,  even  on  any  term?,  ought  to  be  tnaintained : 

I  answer,  that,  from  the  uncertainty  of  war,  there  remains  to  ua 
as  much  hopes  of  success,  as  fear  of  miscarriage,  but  from  a  supine 
peace,  we  have  only  a  certain  assurance  to  be  subdued  at  last,  without 
the  least  rational  hopes  to  escape.  For  let  France  extend  her  con* 
quests  and  triumphs,  whilst  we  bask  and  wantonise  in  peace,  and  no 
imaginable  softness  and  compliance  of  ours  can  oblige  her,  till  she 
has  justly  branded  us  with  some  hateful  marks  of  subjection;  thia 
sort  of  peace  being  like  a  mercenary  woman,  enchanting  at  first,  but- 
ready  enough  at  last  to  betray  us  to  a  thousand  mischiefs,  when  once  her 
▼lie  ends  are  accomplished.  And  the  better  to  represent  this  danger^ 
we  must  consider  what  inclinations  France  has  to  us,  when  during 
the  late  Dutch  inglorious  attempt  at  Chatham  (w hereunto  by  our  own 
nakedness  and  prostitution  they  were  invited,  and  by  what  else,  I  . 
know  not)  she  was  upon  the  point  of  invading  us,  with  a  royal  army, 
though  affairs  seemed  not  then  ripe  for  so  high  an  attack;  which  if 
she  had  nevertheless  performed,  what  dreadful  effects  must  have 
ensued,  I  leave  them  to  judge,  who  (with  myself)  either  saw  our 
strange  consternation  upon  the  attempt  of  a  weak,  yea,  and  modest 
enemy,  in  June,  1667,  or  ever  beheld  a  powerful  army  in  an  enemies 
country ;  and  although  peradventure  we  might  have  destroyed  them, 
yet  if  they  had  stood,  but  two  months  to  an  end,  and  harrassed 
four  or  five  counties,  it  had  been  far  less  charge  to  the  nation  (besides 
our  dishonour  and  hazard  of  our  navy,  and  naval  stores)  to  have 
borne  the  expence  of  an  offensive  war,  so  many  years  together. 
Nor  must  we  imagine  this  haughty  design  of  France  (where  the  easy 
conquest  of  England,  and  her  drooping  condition,  is  lately  exhibiW 
in  print)  is  otherwise  than  wisely  deferred,  till  she  is  become  our 
rival  at  sea,  and  Flanders  subdued ;  for  both  which,  she  now  bids 
fairly,  unless,  by  some  potent  confederacy,  she  be  happily  prevented. 
And  when,  in  our  weekly  audiences,  I  read  of  the  French  growth, 
and  marine  preparations  especially  (which  our  glorious  queen^ 
though  friend  enough  to  Henry  the  Fourth,  abhorred  io  suffer^ 
Jimowing  the   consequence  to    be  such,  which  by  experience   w% 
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now  find)  and  yet  see  the  world  inclined  to  slumber ;  I  cannot  dts^ 
cern  whether  we  are  warned  to  a  generous  resistance,  or  to  prepare 
Our  necks  for  the  yoke.  In  the  mean  time  the  ghost  of  that  renowned 
woman  (who  yet  lores  her  country,  eten  in  shades  of  death)  re* 
proves  us  for  suffering  these  French  thus  to  increase  at  sea;  and 
from  her  profound  experience,  recommends  to  us  justice,  and  thrift 
in  publick  treasure  (as  the  main  pillar  of  the  government)  and  war, 
in  the  great  pretender's  country ;  (as  the*  best  expedient  to  keep 
peace  at  home)  from  which  rules  the  prince  ihat  swerves  must  end 
ingloriously,  and  be  content  to  be  liard  censured  by  posterity  j 
however,  out  of  fear,  he  may  escape  his  owji  generation^ 


A  LETTER  FROM 

His  HOLINESS  THE  POPE  OF  ROMfi, 

TO   HIS 

HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  ORANGE: 

Containing  several  Proposals,  and  Overtures  of  Agreement,  betwixt 
the  Church  of  England,  and  the  Church  of  Rome.  Translated 
out  of  Latin,  for  the  Benefit  of  all  true  Protestants.  [From  a 
Quarto  Edition,  reprinted  at  Edinburgh,  Anno,  1689.]] 


The  rci^tltmeni  of  the  people  df  this  nation,  who,  a  little  before,  had  like  to 
become  a  prey  to  popery  and  arbitrary  power*  never  appearrd  greater 
against  France  and  Rome,  than  at  the  tiroej  when  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
being  settled  on  the  throne  of  ihese  kinj^doms,  delivered  thrm  from  all  fear 
of  their*  tyranny  and  superstition.  Then  every  trae  Protestant  strove  ta 
signify  his  abhorrence  of  the  dan^rs^  from  which  both  their  chufch  and 
state  were  so  lately  and  wonderfally  extricated  i  so  that  the  press  was  never 
more  employed,  than  now,  with  learned,  Ingenious,  and  satyriral  pamph- 
lets, amongst  which,  the  following  well  deserves  to  be  recorded  to  poste- 
rity. 'For,  though  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  no  more  than  a  pretended 
letter  from  the  Pope  to  King^  William,  yet  the  matter  it  contains  is  real,  the 
ful^ect  is  serioQs,  and  the  consequences  of  th«  highest  importance  \  and 
^  therefore  can  never  be  unseasonable,  e&pecially  at  a  time,  when,  in  defianca 
of  treaties,  religion,  and  the  laws  of  our  land,  we  are  threatened  with  aa 
invasion  from  a  Popish  power  ;  because  it  briefly  sams  up  both  the  tyranny 
and  superstition  of  Popery. 

ti  any  thing  herein  be  thought  any  ways  partial  |  I  have  this  to  advance  \m 
my  own  favour,  that  I  only  collect  what  I  believe  to  be  genuine  i  that  I 
have  examined  the  historical  facts  here  mentioned,  and  find  them  in  good  and 
approved  authors  »  that  I  will  never  publish  any  thlbg  through  partiality  i 
that  every  religion,  party,  condition,  and  state  of  men  must  expect  th« 
invectives  of  their  adversaries,  in  the  course  of  this  collection  |  and  there* 

tre,  that  the  pamphlets  or  tracts,  here  published,  are  by  me  looked  upon, 
the  best  of  their  kindi  and,  I  hope,  will  be  generously  accepted  by  th^.. 
reader,  only  as  the  collection,  and  not  as  the  composition  of  the  £ditor. 


A 


txreat  Prince, 


LTHOUGH  the  semicircle  of  your  highness  be  \9Jt  present)  elew 
?ated  above  the  full  orb  of  my  holiness,  I  conjure  you  by  bell,  book, 
and  cmdlei  seriously  to  consider  your  proceedings  against  me,  and 
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fiiy  CothtfUck  ehurch ;  which  (as  a  lllly  among  thorns)  I  lately  * 
planted  in  England  and  Scotland  ;  and  yon  (to  the  great  grief  of  all 
Uie  members  of  my  sacred  conclave,  and  zealous  favourites  of  my 
«piritual  court)  have  almost  rooted  up.     Call  to  mind,  and  tremble 
at  my  great  power,  prudence,  and  supremacy  ;  and  that  I  am  God 
upon  earth,  seventy-seven  times  greater  than  the  greatest  emperor  i« 
the  world.     Remember  what  I  have  done  to  mighty  monarchs, 
kingSj  and  puissant  princes,  whose  glory  and  high  looks  I  have  laid 
in  the  dust,  till  they  have  willingly  submitted  their  stubborn  neckl 
to- my  iron  yoke,  aqd  humbly  bowed  their  heads  to  salute  my  holy 
ftjet.     Did  not  my  predecessor  Pope  Gregory  the  Seventh  (who 
p(>isonQd  nine  popes  in  thirteen  years  space,  to  make  way  for  him. 
€elf  to  the  popedom),  for  want  of  due  worship  and  honour,  excom* 
/nunicate  and  depose  the  Emperor  Henry,  both  from  his  crown  an4 
empire,  discharge  all  his  subjects  of  their  allegiance,  and  give  his 
crown  to  Rodolphus  Duke  of  Swevia,  till  he^  with  his  empress,  and 
young  son,  cloathed  in  sack-cloath,  came  barefoot.  In  the  cold  of 
winter,  and  begged  pardon  three  days,  without  access,  at  his  sump*  * 
tuous  gates  ?  Did  not  Pop^  Paschal  the  Second  stir  up  Henry  the 
jFifth,  to  rebel  against  hU  old  father  the  emperor  ?  Who  by  the 
assistance  of  his  holiness  beat  hini  from  his  empire  ;  so  that  he  lived 
and  died  miserable,  and  lay  (lye  years  above  ground,  without  bury^ 
ing,  at  the  pope's  command.     Did  not  Pope  Alexander  the  Third 
put  his  foot  upon  the  Emperor  Frederick's  neck,  and   tread  upon 
}iim  as  he  had  been  a  dog?  Did  not  Pope  Celestine  the  Third  crowa 
;the  Emperor  Henry,  the  Sixth,  and  his  Empress  Constantina,  witl^ 
his  feet;  and  (throwing  oif  the  or/owns  with  hi?  toe)  say,  '  I  have 
power  to  make  and  unmake  kings  and  emperors  ?'  Did  not  Adrian 
^he  Fourth  fall  out  with  the  Emperor  Frederick,  for  holding  his 
wrong  stirrup,  and  would  not  croif  n  him  for  three  days,  till  he 
begged  his  holiness  pardon  ?  Did  not  Clement  the  Fifth  cause  his 
hangman  to  take  Francis  Dandalus,  a  Venetian  duke,  bind  him  with 
chains,  and  throw- him  under  his  table,  to  gnaw  bones  with  his  dogs^ 
Did  not  Innocent  the  Fourth  call  Henry  the  Third,  I^ing  of  Eng« 
land,  his  vassal,  slave,  and  page ;  whom  (at  plei^sure)  he  might  im^ 
prison,  and  put  to  open  shame  ?  Did  not  Pope  Benedict  the  Nintl^ 
send   to  France  ihe  two  sons  of  Charlemain,  with  their  mother 
Birtha,  the  widow  queen  ?  Who  humbly  brought  them  to  his  holiness 
to  be  crowned ;  where  (with  the  poor  King  of  I^mbardy,  and  hif 
wife  and  children)  they  were  l^ept  in  prison,  till  the  day  of  their 
death ;  for  disobliging  their  uncle,  the  Emperor  Charles,  the  pope's 
special  friend,  and  great  favourite*     The  cries  of  poor  widows  and 
prphans  I  value  no  more  th^  the  cackling  of  hens.     Blood  and 
wounds  are  my  daily  delight.     Murtliers,  battles,  treasons,  conspinu 
cies,  and  the  turning  of  kingdoms  npside  down,  are  to  me  but 
ordinary  recreations,  and  May*games.     With  my  tail  or  cynosure,  I 
drew  the  stars  of  heaven  backwards,  and  threw  them  to  the  earth. 
I  bewitch  the  v^orld  with  signs  and  lying  wonders,  and  persuade 
pepple  put  of  their  senses  ;  to  believe  that  I  can  make,  worship,  and 

f  By  hit  nuDCio,  io  King  Jftme*  the  $«cood*f  raifiu 
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«at,  an  immortal  deify,  of  ordinary  bread  ?  How  many  princes  hare 
I  poisoned  in  my  sacrament ;  -which  my  emissaries  ha^e  transnbstan. 
tiated  into  a  deyil,  rather  than  a  God  ?  How  many  kingdoms  have  I 
rained  ?  How  many  common.wealths  have  I  overtnmed  f  How  many 
cities  hare  I  rased  ?  And  how  many  millions  of  christians  have  f 
sacrificed  to  my  vindictive  power  and  greatness  ?  And  dare  you  cope 
with  me  I  Remember  wha:t  I  did  to  John  King  of  England,  whom 
my  holy  monk  Stephen  poisoned  in  Lincolnshire.  Come  then  to 
me  in  a  humble  manner,  as  to  God's  deputy,  Ghrist^s  vipar,  and  St. 
Peter'3  successor,  and  restore  all  my  church  lands,  which  my  ances- 
tors have  (for  several  generations)  purloined  from  kings  and  princes, 
for  the  sanctified  use  of  the  holy  chair ;  and  swear  fealty  to  me,  as 
to  your  supreme  head,  and  holy  father ;  and  I  will  be  reconciled  to 
you  and  all  Englishmen.  Y^a  (thpugh  Peter,  King  of  Arragon, 
willingly  bought  his  salvation  from  Pope  Innocent  the  Third,  at  the 
rate  of  his  crown  and  kingdom)  I  will  freely  pardon  you  all  your 
sins,  past,  present,  and  to  come*  And  for  your  unruly  rabble  (that 
Indigested  lump  of  ignorance  and  precipitancy)  I  will  have  com. 
passion  on  them,  and  send  them  as  many  old  useless  merits,  and 
ivorks  of  supererogation,  as  would  loaden  a  Spanish  armado ;  which 
ivill  send  them  (in  a  perpendicular  line)  to  heaven,  without  touching 
at  purgatory.  And  (to  ingratiate  myself  further  in  the  kingdom  of 
England's  favour)  I  will  licentiate  your  ladies  of  pleasurp  in  London, 
and  all  females  in  general  there,  to  whore,  pick  pockets,  for  a  Julio, 
pr  six-pence  a  week ;  which  is  no  more  than  my  own  order  of  harlots 
pay  at  Rom^,  and  all  Italy  over.  And  to  all  men  within  th(}  walls 
of  London,  and  Westminster,  I  will  freely  give  liberty  to  be  as 
intimate  with  their  neighbours  |irives,  as  ever  Pope  Hildebrand  was 
with  Matilda,  the  Marquis  of  Efist's  lady  :  or  Pope  Alexander  the 
Sixth  was  with  his  own  daughter  Lucretia.  And  (in  one  word)  I 
will  let  the  inhabitants  of  (he  whole  isle  of  Britain  fulfil  their  heart's 
desire,  in  all  kind  of  villainies  and  abominations,  without  sinning. 
For,  as  Bellarmine  tells  you,  I  can  make  that  which  is  sin,  no  sin  ; 
and  that  which  is  no  sin,  sin*  But  if  you  will  not  submit  yourself, 
nor  humble  ypur  highness  to  my  holiness ;  then  will  I  cloadi  myselr 
with  cursing,  and  take  the  thunderbolt  of  excommunication  in  my 
mouth ;  with  the  sword  of  supremacy,  I  will  cut  asunder  the  cords 
pf  unity,  and  with  the  breath  of  my  ipouth  will  I  dissipate  the  peace 
of  all  nations.  I  will  incense  piy  rebellious  first  bom,  his  most 
christian  majesty  of  France,  to  invade  your  territories,  burn  your 
^itii'S,  put  your  males  to  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  rip  up  your 
IHromen  with  child,  without  pity  pr  compassion ;  as  he  lately  served 
your  tribe*  in  his  own  kingdom :  and,  as  I  f  once  served  the 
.Waldenses  and  Albigenses*  I  will  privately  contrive  your  over, 
throw,  by  my  desperate  Jesuits,  monks,  and  friars ;  whom  I  will, 
^fter  death,  canonise,  for  murder,  mischief,  and  cpnspiracy.^  I 
will  fpupd  an  order  of  Irish  cut-throats  (men  mighty  for  mischief) 

•  The  ProtcttftttU  of  the  principality  of  Onnge. 
t  The  Pope, 

t  Alluding  to  Father  Gftrnet,  and  other  JesHits  and  priMts,  th«i  have  been  execntcd  tot 
treason. 
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vtio  trill  divide  the  urind-pipes  of  all  Protestants,  and  subtract 
breach  from  their  whole  bodies.  They  shall  dig  as  deep  as  purgatory, 
for  the  contrivance  of  a  new  gun.powder  treason ;  and  make  a 
covenant  with  hell,  for  your  destruction.  And  (if  I  can  bring  my 
projects  to  a  period)  I  will  hold  a  spiritual  court  in  Smithfield,  and 
decide  all  controversies  with  fire  and  faggot ;  till  I  level  the  nation 
with  the  dust^  and  make  the  isle  of  Great. Britan  acknowledge  me 
for  their  superior.  Finally,  I  cannot  but  resent  your  deportment 
towards  my  niece,  your  glorious  queen,  who  left  England  without 
bidding  farewel  to  her  favourites  ?  only  taking  along  with  her  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  whom  you  term  her  supposed  son.  But  it  is  an 
hyperbole,  beyond  the  conception  of  hunninity,  that  a  king,  pretends 
log  to  so  much  reason,  religion,  and  piety,  should  praise  (or  rather 
mock)  God  for  a  child,  whilst  his  queen  had  only  conceived  a 
pillow,  and  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  cushion,  to  cheat  his  subjects  of 
their  ancient  and  royal  line,  and  his  own  posterity  of  their  crowns 
a  d  kingdoms.  This  was  the  old  contrivance  of  another  Mary., 
Queen  ;  but  Philip  was  more  a  man  than  to  own  the  brat  of  sophis. 
try,  and  father  the  impudence  of  so  villainous  a  fact.  But  let  the 
production  be  what  it  will,  real  or  imaginary,  my  singing  of  Te 
Deum,  in  St.  Mary's  Church  at  Rome,  is  enough  both  to  naturalise 
and  legitimate  it  lawful  Prince  of  Wales,  and  apparent  heir  to  the 
crowns  of  three  kingdoms.  I  have  sent  you  this  letter  by  Guide 
Faux,  the  younger ;  whose  brains  are  big  of  a  gun-powder  plot ; 
therefore  (as  you  love  your  life  and  well-being)  honour  him,  with 
all  and  as  much  respects  as  it  were  I  myself.  Father  Peter  saluteth 
you  with  my  whole  consistory  of  cardinals,  and  clergymen  of  my 
sacred  conclave^  I  desire  to  be  remembered  to  Titus  Oats,  and 
Samuel  Johnson,  If  the  tide  turn,  I  will  talk  with  them,  and  reward 
them,  according  to  their  fidelity.  Thus,  expecting  a  speedy  answer^ 
before  I  proceed  any  further  in  my  great  designs,  I  continue 

Your  hurtful 

INNOCENT* 
Wriltenfrom  my  Court  at  RomCy 
Prid,  CaUnd.  Jan.  1689. 

The  Church  of  England's  Ansiter  to  (lie preceding  Letter^ 
Grand  Impostor, 


Wi 


H  £T  HER  you,  with  your  clergy,be  possessed  with  the  spirit 
of  error  and  delusion,  and  cast  in  a  bed  of  sensuality,  to  wallow  in 
your  own  fiUhiness,  with  your  eyes  darkened,  and  your  ears  deafen. 
ed,  we  know  not ;  but  certainly  there  must  be  a  great  mystery  in 
your  obstinacy  :  for  you  shut  your  senses  (which  are  the  gates  of 
your  understanding)  against  the  clearest  evidences  of  truth,  scripture, 
and  reason.  Our  learned  divines  have,  these  several  years,  coi.futed 
your  opinions  of  ridiculous  nonsense,  by  sound  arguments,  and  un« 
^eniable  demonstrations ;  till  (being  wearied  with  your  contradi^v 

«  Tbe  name  of  the  Pope  at  that  time* 
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tions)  grooms,  pagesj  and  porters  began  to  discover  your  nakedness^ 
in  your  ignorance  and  superstition ;  and  by  writing  against  you,  to 
convince  you  of  your  fooleries,  fopperies,  and  chimei  ical  fancies. 
Yet,  for  all  this,  are  you  not  ashamed  of  your  abominations  and 
Pithiness  ?  Thus  (since  you  shut  your  ears  against  the  word  of  ma. 
nifest  truth,  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  against  the  whole  world, 
denying  the  principles  of  sure  and  unquestionable  faith)  we  deftire 
none  of  your  converse ;  for  there  can  be  no  fellowship  betwixt  light 
and  darkness,  nor  between  God  and  Belial ;  for  they,  tha£  are  wil.. 
fully  filthy,  will  be  filthy  still ;  neither  can  we  send  you  any  answer 
^tl^r  than  that  the  Grecian  Church  sent  to  Pope  John  the  Twenty. 
third,  when  he  wrote  to  tliem  to  bow  and  submit  to  him  as  to  £h^ir 
terrestrial  pod  and  infallible  supreme:  ^  We  do  assuredly  (said 
^ey)  acknowledge  your  high  power  over  your  subjects,  but  we 
car.not  abide  your  high  pride,  we  cannot  quench  your  greedy  cove. 
tousness:  the  devil  is  with  you,  but  Qod  is  with  us.'  Thus  (with 
the  Eastern  churches)  we  must  leave  you,  and  let  you  alone:  yet, 
with  the  prophet  will  we  wail  over  you,  and  cry  out,  ^  We  would  have 
healed  &bylon,  but  she  is  not  healed.'  Remember  what  the  Lord 
saith,  Isaiah  1.  li.  ^  Behold  all  ye  that  kindle  a  fire,  that  compass 
yourselves  about  with  sparks ;  walk  in  the  light  of  your  fire,  and  iii 
^e  sparks  that  ye  have  kindled.  This  shall  ye  have  of  mine  hand, 
ye  shall  lie  down  in  sorrow.'  Thus  not  fearing  your  power,  corses, 
nor  tbunder.bolts  of  excommunication,  nor  all  the  train  of  your  in- 
fernal court,  whilst  Gpd  is  with  us)  we  continue  still  stedfast  in 
that  faith,  whereof  CHirist  Jesus  is  both  the  foundation  and  chief 
corner  stone ;  who  is  abie  to  preserve  and  present  us  spotiesa 
before  the  throne  of  his  grace,  with  exceeding  great  joy.  To  whom 
with  the  Father  and  Holy  Ghost,  be  ascribed  glory,  honour,  and 
praise;  with  dominion,  majesty,  and  power;  world  without  eDd| 
Amen. 

JLondorty  Jan.  6ihy  1680. 
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1683—0,] 


M, 


.EN  generally,  at  present,  busy  themselre^  in  discoursing  aboi^t 
the  succession,  and  therefore  cannot  but  be  pleased  to  have  a  short 
history  of  it  set  before  them :  for^  by  seeing  how  the  crown  has 
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descended 9  and  in  what  manner,  and  upon  what  grounds,  the 
natural  course  of  the  descent  hath  been  thanged,  they  will  be  cna. 
bted  to  judge  what  ha^  been  the  the  opinion  of  all  ages,  in  this  so 
controverted  a  point,  and  thereby  may  safely  direct  their  own. 

Nothing  certain  has  come  down  to  us,  of  the  nature  of  the  gorenu 
ment  of  this  island,  before  the  Romans  came  thither;  only  this  w& 
learn  from  Caesar  *,  and  Strabo  +,  and  Tacitus  +,  that  the  Britons 
were  subject  to  many  Princes  and  Slates,  not  confederate,  nor  con. 
suiting  in  common,  but  always  suspecting,  and  frequently  warring 
with  one  another. 

During  the  Heptarchy,  whilst  every  kingdom  was  governed  by 
different  laws,  we  cannot  think  they  agreed  in  one  rule  of  succession. 
But,  if  that  does  not,  I  am  sure,  the  reading  the  many  changes  and  con. 
fusions  of  those  times  must  convince  any  man,  that  their  rule  wasun* 
certain,  or  else  that  they  had  no  rule  at  all. 

Those  seven  kingdoms  were  at  last  united  under  Egbert :  but  yet 
our  historians,  who  lived  nearest  those  times,  expressed  themselves 
80  odly  in  this  matter,  and  do  so  constantly  mention  the  election  of 
almost  every  king^  before  they  tell  us  of  his  coronation,  that  some 
learned  men  have  doubted,  ly^hether,  before  the  conquest,  the  go. 
Ternment  of  this  island  was  ever  grown  up  into  a  settled  hereditary 
monarchy.  Surely,  if  it  were  so,  yet  all  must  agree,  that  then  the. 
succession  was  not  guided  by  the  same  rules,  as  some  men  believe,  or 
pretend,  it  ought  now  to  be.  Egbert  himself,  the  first  English  mo« 
narch,  came  to  the  crown,  not  by  succession,  but  election,  being  no; 
way  related  to  Brissicus,  the  last  of  the  West.Saxon  kings;  and^ 
when  he  died,  he  gave  the  kingdoms  of  Kent  and  Essex  to  his  second 
son«/  Ethelwolf  divided  tlie  whole  island  between  his  two  sons,, 
Ethplbald  and  Ethelbert.  Athelstan  (though  a  bastard)  succeeded 
his  father,  and  was  preferred  to  his  legitimate  brothers.  Ed  red,  the 
younger  brother  of  king  Edmund,  was  advanced  to  the  throne, 
thou^  the  deceased  prince  had  two  sobs,  Edwin  and  Edgar,  who 
did  both  of  them  reign  afterward  successively.  Edgar  left  a  son 
at  his  death;  biit  yet  there  happened  a  mighty  contest  about  bis  sue. 
icessor,  some  of  the  great  men  contending  for  the  election  of  Ethel  red,. 
his  brother.  But,at  last,  the  interest  of  Edward,  the  son,  prevailed, 
and  he  was,  in  full  assembly,  elected,  consecrated,  and  anointed 
kiiig.  That  wWh  Ailredus,  Abbot  of  Rievallis,  in  his  life  of  Ed. 
irard  the  Cpnfi^ssor,  gives  an  account  of,  seems  very  remarkable  to 
pur  purpose.  '*  King  Ethelrcd  (who  was  no  tame  and  easy  prince) 
desirous  to  establish  his  successor  in  his  life  time,  summoned  a  great 
council,  expr<^ly  for  that  purpose,  and  proposes  the  thing  to  them. 
The  council  were  divided,  some  of  them  appearing  for  Edmund,  his 
^dast  son,  and  some  for  Alfred,  his  second  son,  by  Queen  Emma* 
Bat,  at  last,  upon  some  suj^rstitious  fancy,  they  agreed  to  pass  by 
]bM>th  of  them,  and  elected  the  infant  that  was  in  the  queen's  womb. 
^o  which  election^  the  king  gave  his  royal  assent^  and  the  whole  as. 

0  Css.  de  BeUf  Gall.  lib.  5^       t  Stimb.:^i1>«  4«      t  TKitot  Is  Yitft  Jul.  Agricote* 
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sembly  swore  feaify  to  the  child,  n'hilst  yet  unborn.  Undoubtedly^ 
this  story  makes  it  plain,  that  it  was  not  enough  at  that  time  to  inti. 
tie  one  to  the  crown,  that  he  was  tlie  king's  eldest  son :  for  then 
Ethelred  would  nevei  have  suffered  a  debate  about  the  election  of  & 
successor,  nor  summoned  a  parliament  expresly  for  that  purpose^ 
which  you  see  he  thought  necessary  to  be  done*  And,  notwithstanding 
all  his  care,  it  seems,  upon  the  death  of  Ethelred,  Canutus  had  so 
great  an  interest,  that  by  an  unanimous  consent,  in  a  full  council^ 
he  was  elected  king^  and  all  the  issue  of  the  last  prince  rejected* 
It  is  true,  the  Londoners  stood  firm  to  Edmund  Ironside  (the  ap« 
probation  of  that  renowned  city  had  then  no  little  influence  on  the 
succession) and  there  were  divers  battles  fought  between  them:  but^ 
at  Ust,  ihey  came  to  an  agreement,  and  Edmund  dying,  the  Dane 
ruled  the  whole  island  peaceably  whilst  be  lived. 

Immediately,  upon  the  death  of  Canutus,  there  was  assembled,  at 
Oxford,  a  great  council,  to  determine  who  ought  to  succeed ;  where, 
notwithstanding  all  the  interest  which  Godwin,  Earl  of  Kent,  and  the 
West-Saxon  great  men,  could  make  on  the  behalf  of  Hardicanute, 
the  legitimate  son  of  the  dead  king,  they  were  over  voted,  and  Harold 
Harefoot  (his  bastard,  begotten  on  Ailena,  or  Elgiva)  was  elected, 
Harold  died  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  and  then  the  people  were 
content  to  accept  of  Hardicanutefor  their  king,  and,  to  that  end,  sent 
for  him  out  of  Flanders ;  but  he  dying  issueless,  it  was  ordained  in 
a  genera]  council,  that  never  any  Dane  should,  for  the  future,  be  ad., 
mitted  to  reign  in  England.  After  which,  they  proceeded  to  elect 
Alfred,  the  son  of  Ethelred  and,  he  being  murdered  by  the 
treachery  of  Earl  Godwin,  they  chose  his  brother  Edward,  commonly 
called  Edward  the  Confessor.  Nor  were  these  elections  of  theirs 
made  with  any  respect  to  nearness  of  blood,  more  than  those  whereof 
we  have  heard  before ;  for  Edmund  Ironside,  their  elder  brother, 
had  a  son  then  alive,  whose  name  was  Edward,  and  who  was  father 
to  Edgar  Atheling,  living  also  at  the  same  time.  And  though  this 
Edward  had  an  undoubted  title  to  the  crown,  if  proximity  of  blood 
could  have  given  it,  yot  the  Confessor  was  so  far  from  suspecting  any 
danger  from  such  a  title,  as  that  he  invited  his  nephew  into  England, 
and  welcomed  him,  when  he  came,  with  the  greatest  expressions  of 
jOy,  and  entertained  him  with  the  greatest  confidence.  Nor  had  the 
people  any  regard  to  this  royal  blood  upon  the  death  of  the  Confessor, 
but  elected  Harold,  the  son  of  Earl  Godwin,  who  had  no  pretence  of 
kindred  to  the  Saxon  line. 

These  few,  among  many  other  instances  which  may  be  given,  will 
shew  plainly  enough,  how  men  entitled  themselves  to  the  crown  in 
those  days,  and  that  then  it  was  no  strange  thing  to  hear  of  a  parlia. 
ment's  meddling  with  the  succession.  Therefore,  I  suppose,  the  men, 
who  seem  astonished  at  the  boldness  of  a  parliament,  in  presuming  t<^ 
speak  of  it  at  this  time  *,  will  say,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  troubled 
with  precedents  before  the  Norman  Conquest ;  and  that  though  the. 
Saxons  might  be  guilty  of  preferring  a  brave  and  deserving  bastardy 

•  Of  the  lerolution. 
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ti^fore  a  cruel,  or  a  silly,  legitimate  prince,  and  of  many  other  irre^ 
gularities ;  yet  no  such  things  are  to  be  found  in  our  histories,  since 
the  time  of  William  the  Plrst,  whose  reign  is  the  great  epoch,  from 
irhence  we  do  compute  our  kings.  Let  us,  therefore,  go  on  more 
particularly  to  observe,  what  has  been  done  since  that  time,  and  we 
shall  see,  whether  they,  who  wonder  so  much,  have  any  reason 
to  do  so. 

William  the  Ck>nqueror  was  himself  illegitimate,  and  yet  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  and  therefore  had  no  reason 
to  set  any  great  value  upon  that  sort  of  title,  which  is  derived  from 
a  right  of  blood.  And  it  seems  he  did  not  much  regard  it;  for, 
passing  by  Robert  his  eldest  son,  he  gave  the  crown,  by  his 
last  will,  to  William  Rufus,  his  younger  son,  disposing,  only 
with  regard  to  his  own  inclinations,  the  crown  which  himself  had 
gained. 

'  But  his  son  was  too  wise  to  rely  upon  this  disposition,  as  a  suflfi. 
cient  title;  and  therefore  had  recourse  to  a  more  sure  one :  for,  call, 
ing  the  nobles  and  wise  men  of  (he  kingdom,  he  acquainted  them,  iit 
fall  council,  with  his  father's  will,  and  desired  their  consent  to  it; 
^ho,  after  a  long  consultation,  did  at  last  unanimously  agree  to 
make  hiin  their  king,  and  thereupon  he  was  crowned  by  J^anfranck, 
Arch-l>ishop  of  Canterbury.  J  cannot  but  observe  one  thing  farther, 
that  though  some  men  make  use  of  the  absolute  victory,  which  the 
Conqueror  bad  made,  and  afhrm,  that  thereby  the  English  were 
^boliy  broken,  and  all  the  old  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm  were 
destroyed  ;  yet  it  is  plain  that,  at  this  time,  the  English  interest  was 
so  great,  that  it  kept  the  crown  upon  William  Rufus's  head,  in 
^ight  of  all  that  the  Normans  could  do  in  behalf  of  Robert,  thongh 
they  universally  joined  with  him.  For,  the  king  calling  together  the 
English,  and  opening  to  them  the  treason  of  the  Normans,  and  pro. 
nistng  them  a  com  pleat  restitution  of  their  ancient  laws,  they  stood 
firm  fo  him,  and  soon  put  an  end  to  all  the  attempts  of  his  brother, 
and  his  Norman  accomplices. 

Upon  the  death  of  William  Rufus,  Robert  had  a  fair  pretence  to 
renew  his  claim  to  the  crown ;  but  that  prince  had  discovered  too 
much  of  the  cruelty  of  his  disposition,  of  his  aversion  to  the  English 
nation,  and  of  his  proneness  to  revenge ;  so  that^  by  the  full  consent 
and  counsel  of  the  whole  body  of  the  realm,  assembled  at  Winchester^ 
he  was  finally  rejected,  and  they  did  concur  to  elect  the  Conqueror's 
third  son  Henry  for  their  king  (as  Mat.  of  Westminster  expresses  it) 
Nor  did  they  do  this  but  upon  terms;  for  both  the  clergy  and  laity 
said,  that,  if  he  would  restore  them  tiieir  ancient  liberties,  and  com. 
iKrm  them  by  his  charter,  and  abrogate  some  severe  laws  which  his 
lather  had  made,  they  would  consent  to  make  him  king.  And  this 
prudent  and  learned  king  was  not  ashamed  or  unwilling  to  own 
this  title ;  for  he  does  at  large  recite  it  in  his  charter,  whereby  he 
confirms  their  liberties,  Sciatis  me  t^isericcirdUa  I)ei^  Sfcommuni 
condlio  baranum  Regni  AngliWy  yusdem  ffgni  regem  coronatum 
fsscy  &c.  I.  e.  Know  ye  ^at  I  am  crowned  King  of  England 
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by  God^s  mercj,  and  the  general  conncii  of  the  barons.of  the  said 
kingdom. 

Ilcnry  the  First,  you  see,  had  reason  to  belfere  and  own  the 

power  of  the  king^pm,  in  setting  the  crown  upon  what  head  they 

pleased ;  and  therefore  he  desired  to  secure  it  that  way  to  his  pos. 

terity.    To  that  end,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign,  he  summoned! 

a  council,  and  procured  all  the  great  and  powerful  men  of  the  king. 

dom  to  swear,  that  his  son  William  should  succeed  him  ;  but  after. 

wards  this  son  of  his  was  unfortunately  drowned,  and  the  king  died, 

leaving  no  other  issue  but  Maud  his  daughter,  who  had  been  married 

to  the  Emperor,  and  afterward  to  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  Karl  of 

Anjou.     No  dispute  can  be  made,  but  that  she  had  all  the  right  which 

proximity  of  blood  could  give ;  yet  Stephen,  Earl  of  Boloign,  whp 

was  the  son  of  Adela,  one  of  the  Conqueror's  daughters,  and  whos« 

elder  brother  Theobald,  Earl  of  Blois,  was  tlien  lirin^,  stepped  iu 

before  her ;  and,  by  representing  to  them  the  inconvenience  of  a 

feminine  government,  and  promising  them  to  consent  to  such  good 

and  gentle  laws,  as  they  should  devise,  prevailed  with  the  estates  of 

the  realm  to  elect  him  king.    And  in  this  charter,  which  he  made 

soon  after,  he  owns  this  title,  beginning  it  thus,  Ego  Stephanu* 

Dei  gratia^  assensu  i^leri  S(  pcpuli  in  regem  Angliw  efedits^  &c.  * 

And  the  pope,  in  his  charter  of  confirmation,  sent  to  him  in  the  first 

year  of  his  reign,  tells  him,  that  he  was,  communi  voto  4'  tinanimi 

assensu  tarn  procerum  quam  etiam  populiy  in  regem  electus  +,  and 

then  he  adds,  That,  since  so  universal  an  assent  could  not  be  directed 

but  by  the  divine  grao^,  he  therefore  allows  his  title,  and  confirpua 

him  in  the  kingdom. 

It  is  true,  that  afterwards  Maud  the  empress,  together  with  h«f 
son  Henry,  having,  after  some  years,  gained  many  to  their  side^ 
gave  him  great  disturbance;  till  at  last  Stephen, having  lost  his  eldest 
son  Eustace  (in  whom  he  placed  his  hopes,  and  used  all  means^ 
whilst  he  lived,  to  have  got  him  declared  his  successor,  but  without 
success),  came  to  an  agreement  with  the  empress  and  her  son ;  and 
the  parliament  (who  alone  could  give  a  sanction  to  such  agreement) 
was  assembled  at  Wincliester  to  confirm  it;  and  then  Stephen  pub« 
Itckly  adopts  Henry  for  his  son,  and  with  their  full  consent  declares 
him  his  heir ;  and,  with  the  same  consent,  Henry  gives  Stephen  the; 
name  of  father,  and  agrees  that  he  should  continue  to  be  king,  dur., 
ing  his  life,  and  they  all  swore,  that,  if  Henry  survived,  he  shouldi 
without  opposition,  obtain  the  crown ;  and  Stephen,  by  his  charter^ 
which  is  set  down  at  large  in  Brompton,  publishes  this  agreemeut9 
Vrompt.  1037. 

In  all  this  transaction,  certainly  there  was  no  consideration  had  of 
any  other  right,  but  that  which  universal  consent  conferred;  for,  if 
Stephen's  heir  had  any  pretence,  he  had  a  son  then  living,  whost 
name  was  William,  and  who,  by  the  same  agreement,  was  to  havo 

*  I  Stephen,  by  the  grace  of  God,  the  consent  of  the  ctergy  and  peonle,  chosen  Kinf  &i 
VngUnd.  &c. 

t  Cbosto  kins  hy  the  common  voice  tnd  anacUnous  conieat  both  of  the  nobles  and  peo^ilex , 
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ill  the  possessions,  which  his  father  enjoyed  before  he  was  made  king; 
If  the  heir  of  Uonry  the  First  had  any  title,  that  was  rested  in  Maud 
the  onpress,  who  was  then  also  living  ;  so  that  neither  of  the  parties 
hlid  any  other  colour  of  right  to  the  crown,  than  what  the  consent  of 
the  people  gave  them. 

According  to  this  parliamentary  agreement  and  limitation,  Stephen 
enjoyed  the  crown  peaceably  daring  his  life,  and,  after  his  death^ 
Henry  the  Second  came  to  it  as  peaceably ;  but  he  remembered  by  what 
title,  and  tiierefore  was  desirous  to  secure  it  to  his  son  in  the  same 
manner,  though  he  took  a  very  dangerous  and  unusual  way  to  do 
It.  For,  summoning  a  parliament  to  meet  at  London,  he  procures 
his  son  Henry  to  be  declared  king,  together  with  himself,  by  their 
consent ;  and  thereupon  he  was  crowned  by  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
and  fealty  »worn  to  him  by  all.  This  was  the  occasion  of  civil  wars 
between  them,  for  the  father  meant  hereby  only  to  liave  secured  the 
succession  to  him,  and  the  son  was  impatient  of  having  only  the  bare 
title  of  a  king,  all  along  pretending  to  an  equal  authority ;  as  doth 
sufficiently  appear  by  what  he  writes  to  the  prior  and  convent  of 
Canterbury,  where  he  takes  notice,  that  his  father  did  attempt  some 
invasions  upon  them,  which  he  ought  not  to  have  done  without  his 
f4)n8ent:  Qui,  ratione  regies  uncttonis^  regnum^  Sf  totius  regni 
curam  tuscepimus^  ;  and  therefore  he  appealed  to  the  people  in  that 
behalf.  Nay,  the  father  himself  paid  the  respect  to  his  son's  dignity, 
that,  when  he  at  last  subdued  him  and  his  rebellious  brothers,  he 
would  not  suffer  him  to  do  him  homage  with  his  other  sons  (though 
he  offered  it.)  But,'  Henry  the  son  dying  in  the  life-time  of  his 
Iftther,  Richard  was  then  his  eldest  son  surviving,  and  consequently 
had  all  the  right  which  a  next  heir  could  claim.  But  the  wise  and 
wary  king  had  not  confidence  enough  to  rely  upon  this  (now  so  much 
talked  of)  sacred  right ;  but,  though  he  had  already  suffered  so  much 
from  disobedient  sons,  was  glad  to  get  the  succession  confirmed  to 
him  in  his  life.time.  And,  the  truth  is,  there  was  reason  enough  that 
he  should  do  so ;  for  he  had  all  his  children  by  Eleanor,  the  daughter 
of  William,  Didce  of  Guienne,  who  was  before  the  wife  of  Lewis 
Ae  Seventh,  King  of  France,  who  was  still  living,  and  .she  only 
divorced  causa  adulterii,  which  being  not  a  divorce  a  vinculo  matru 
momi^  she  could  not,  either  by  the  canon  law  universally  received^ 
or  the  laws  of  England,  lawfully  marry  with  any  other  hus« 
band. 

After  his  father's  death,  Richard  came  to  London,  to  which  place 
all  the  clergy  and  laity  were  summoned ;  and,  after  he  had  been 
solemnly  and  duly  elected  by  the  whole  clergy  and  laity  (they  are 
the  very  words  of  the  historian)  and  taken  the  usual  oaths,  he  was 
crowned.  And,  when  he  undertook  the  holy  war,  he  declared  Arthur, 
ton  of  his  next  brother  Geoffrey,  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  next  heir 
to  the  crown* 

Richard  dying  without  issue,  this  Arthur  ought  to  have  succeeded^ 

*  Who  hftve  rectir«d  tht  kiagdoa,  andtiic  cart  of  Uit  wUol*  kingdom,  by  rcuon  of  Uie 
«lfal  uactiottt 

1 
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and  his  sister  Eleanor  also  had  a  title  before  her  uncle ;  but  John  th# 
younger  brother,  without  regarding  this  divine  right  of  his  nephew^ 
applies  himself  to  the  people  for  a  more  sure,  though  but  a  human 
title,  who,  being  summoned  together,  elected  him  king.  And 
Hubert,  the  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  did  at  his  coronation 
preach  a  doctrine,  which  would  hare  sounded  very  strangely  to  the 
conTOcation  in  1640,  (viz.)  No  one  could  make  any  title  to  the 
crown,  nisi  ab  universiiate  regni  unanimiter  eUctus*  And  that 
he,  who  was  most  worthy,  ought  to  bo  preferred.  But  (as  he  goes 
on)  if  any  one  of  the  race  of  the  deceased  king  was  more  deserving 
than  others,  as  John  the  brother  of  the  deceased  Wng  was,  the 
people  ought  the  more  readily  to  elect  htm  than  a  stranger  to  the 
royal  blood.  This  was  all  the  title  King  John  pretended,  and  this 
was  then  sufficient  to  put  by  his  nephew.  And,  in  his  charters,  he 
does  more  than  once  own,  that  he  owed  his  crown  to  the  election  and 
favour  of  his  subjects. 

But  when  King  John  gave  over  to  dissemble  his  nature,  and  went 
about  to  change  his  religion  (for  he  made  offers  of  that  sort  to  (he 
King  of  Morocco)  ;  when  he  had  discovered  himself  not  to  be  that 
worthy  man  which  the  people  supposed  him  to  have  been ;  they  re.^ 
inembered  from  whence  he  derived  his  title,  and  proceeded,  upon  the 
same  reason  that  they  had  chosen  him,  to  make  a  new  election^ 
choosing  Lewis,  son  of  Philip,  King  of  France,  who  was  next  heir 
to  the  crown,  in  the  right  of  Blanch  his  wife,  niece  to  King  John, 
and  daughter  to  his  sister  Eleanor,  both  the  children  of  Geoffrey 
Puke  of  Bretagne,  being  dead  before  tliat  time. 

When  King  Philip  heard  of  their  choice,  he  consented  to  send  hirt 
•on^ being  the  rather  induced  thereto  by  this  reason:  That,  John*» 
blood  being  corrupted  by  an  attainder  of  treason  in  the  life.time  of 
his  brother  Richard,  he  Mas  uncapable  of  taking  the  crown  by  de« 
^ent,  and  unworthy  of  taking  it  any  other  way. 

Lewis,  coming  to  London,  was  there  elected  and  constituted  king, 
swearing  to  preserve  the  people's  laws,  and  they  swearing  allegiance 
to  him.  But  he  soon  forgot  his  coronation-oath,  and  attempted  seve. 
ral  ways  to  introduce  an  arbitrary  government,  before  he  was  well 
established  in  his  throne;  which  the  English  as  soon  resented:  And, 
King  John  happening  to  die  very  opportunely,  the  Ivarl  Marshal  call, 
ing  together  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom,  and  placing  Henry  the 
Third,  then  an  infant,  in  the  midst  of  them,  persu«id(>d  them  to  make 
him  king,  who  was  altogether  innocent  of  his  father's  faults.  The 
Earl  of  Gloucester  said  this  was  contrary  to  their  oath  to  Lewis  t 
To  which  the  marshal  replied,  ^  That  Lewis,  by  breaking  his  oath, 
had  absolved  them  from  theirs;'  and  that  he  despised  the  English,  ttf 
set  up  the  French ;  and  that  he  would  be  the  destruction  of  the  realm* 
With  those  reasons  the  whole  assembly,  being  convinced,  cried  out 
unanimously.  Fiat  rex^  ;  and,  accordingly,  they  crowned  Kinf 
Henry  the  Third,  and  soon  after  compelled  Lewis  to  renounce  all 
pretences  to  the  crown. 

•  Unlen  he  be  choaen  viwnlmovf ly  by  tbe  representatifct  of  the  irh^Ie  n4U«iu 
t  Let  him  be  made  kiof  • 
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•  Henrj  the  Third  dyiDg,  after  a  long  and  troublesome  reign,  his 
SOD  Edward  the  First,  a  prince  of  great  hopes,  and  whose  life  answered 
the  highest  expectations,  succeeded;^  but,  whether  he  was  the  eldest 
«on  of  his  father,  remains  a  doubt  in  history :  The  house  of  Lan.« 
caster,  who  derived  themselves  from  his  brother  Edmund,  pre* 
tending  always  that  Edmund  was  the  elder,  and  Edward  the 
yoUnger  brother,  and  that  Edmund  was  put  by  the  crown  by  commoa 
consent,  for  his  deformity. 

After  (he  death  of  Edward  the  First,  his  son  Edward  the  Second 
succeeded  ;f  but,  he  degenerating  from  so  great  a  father,  the  people. 
grew  weary  of  his  irregular  and  arbitrary  government*  And  ^  par« 
UameDt  being  by  him  summoned  at  Westminster,  as  all  our  writers 
Bay,  or  as  Polydore  Virgil  %  words  it,  principes  convocato  concilio 
perveneruiU  Londini  (which  I  observe,  only  that  we  may  know  what 
Polydore  means  when  he  makes  use  of  the  expression  of  principes 
in  concilio  congregati ;)  they  presently  entered  into  a  consideration 
of  the  miserable  state  of  the  nation ;  and  a  paper  being  publickly 
lead,  containing  many  instances  of  the  king's  misgovernment,  all 
which  he  had  confessed ;  they  concluded  he  was  unworthy  to  reign 
any  longer,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  deposed ;  and  sent  to  him  to  let 
him  know  their  resolution,  and  to  require  him  to  renounce  his  crown 
and  royal  dignity,  otherwise  they  would  proceed  as  they  thought 
good«  And  they  appointed  commissioners  to  go  to  him  in  their 
names.  The  Bishop  of  Ely  for  the  bishops,  the  Earl  of  Warren 
for  the  carls,  Sir  Henry  Piercy  for  the  barons,  and  Sir  William 
Frussel  for  the  commons,  to  resign  their  homage  up  to  him ;  which 
Fnissel  pronounced  in  all  their  names,  and  formally  deprived  him 
of  all  royal  ^)ower ;  the  form  of  which  is  particularly  set  dowli  by 
Knyghton.^  The  king  read  this  sad  sentence  with  extraordinary 
grief,  and  many  complaints  of  those  evil  counsellors,  who  had  se* 
duced  him ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  his  sorrow,  he  gave  them  thanks 
that  they  elected  his  son  to  reign  after  him.  Thus  was  that  glorious 
Prince  Edward  the  Third  elected  king  in  his  father's  life.time  :  Et 
kuic  electioni  universui  populus  consensiL\\  Walter,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who  preached  the  coronation.sermon,  took  this  for 
his  text.  Fox  populi  vox  dei»  By  this  we  may  sec,  that  all  bis  pre# 
decessors  were  not  of  Archbishop  Laud's  mind,  but  thought  there 
was  a  divine  right  somewhere  else  than  where  he  placed  it.  Upon 
ihe  death  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  there  was  some  dispute 
whether  John  of  Gaunt,  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  Edwai*d  the 
Third,  should  succeed  jure  propinquitatis^  or  Richard  the  son  of  the 
fiUck  Prince  ;1L  whereupon  Edward  the  Third  procured  the  parlia^ 
meot  to  confirm  the  succession  to  Richard  the  Second.  And  after* 
wards,  when  Edward  the  Third  died,  Polydore  Virgil  says,**  Prin^ 
0:tpeM  regni  habito  concilio  apud  Westm,  (you  know  what  Polydore 

•  Hm.  Ae  Knyght.  f-  U79,  c-  10. 1-  «.  t  Tho.  Walstng.  in  Vit.  Ed.  8.  f.  ittS. 

i  Pot.  Virf.  t.  Id.  f.  SM.  S  FruisMtrt  i.  vol.  c.  U.  FrucKua  Tcmporuiu,  Par.  ?•  f*  107* 

Ura.  de  Kiiyght.  1. 9.  c.  15.  f.  fi549*  U  And  »I1  the  people  contented  to  thii  electioo* 

a  Jure  h»i«illUiTio  ac  etUm  voto  rommuni  aiiiKuIoruinf  H.  Knyght.  1.  4.f>  9430<  Bot>  Pari* 
.4.  ••  Pol.Virsa.  ft. 
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means  by  prindpes)  Richardum^  Edzsardi  princ^  Jilium,  regent 
dicurtt^  by  tbeir  common  saffrages. 

In  the  twenty .lir8t  year  of  Richard's  reign,  a  parliament  being 
assembled  at  Westminster,  they  drew  np,  by  their  common  consent,  a 
form,  whereby  he  did  resign  the  crown,  and  the  name  and  power 
of  king,  discharging  all  his  subjects  from  all  oaths,  which  they  had 
taken,  of  allegiance  to  him,  confessing  himself  thereby  insufficient 
for  the  goTernment,  and  swearing  never  to  make  any  pretences  to 
the  same  for  the  future.  All  which  he  pronounced  and  subscribed, 
wishing  (if  it  were  in  his  power)  to  have  Henry  Duke  of  Ijincastef 
for  his  successor;  but  since  it  was  not,  he  desired  the  commissioners 
to  signify  his  desires  to  the  states  of  the  realm.  The  next  day  alt 
the  states  of  the  realm  accepted  his  resignation,  and,  when  that  was 
done,  they  proceeded  to  read  publickly  his  coronation^oath,  and  alt 
the  breaches  of  it^  that  so  it  might  appear  how  justly. he  had  deserved 
to  be  deposed.  All  which  are  contained  in  thirty.three  articles^ 
entered  at  large  in  the  rolls  of  parliament  (and  well  deserve  to  be 
read)  whereupon  the  states  adjudged,  that  he  shall  be  deposed,  and 
appoint  commissioners,  ad  dq^nendum  eundem  Richardam  Regeni 
cb  omni  dignitate^  viajestate^  ^  honore  regiis^  vice^  nomine^  ^ 
nufhoritate  omnium  statuum  prosdidorum^  profit  in  consimilihui 
cusibus  de  antiqua  consuetudine  dictiregnifuit  obeervatum  ;♦  which 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  did,  in  full  parliament,  in  their  namcs^ 
and  by  their  directions.  The  same  commissioners  were  also  to  rcsigil 
up  to  him  their  homage  and  fealty,  and  intimate  the  sentence  of  de. 
position ;  which  they  did  accordingly,  by  the  mouth  of  Sir  William 
Thiming,  whose  words  are  at  large  entered  upon  record.  Then  did 
the  parliament  proceed  to  choose  Henry  the  Fourth  krag;  and  upon 
this  title  only  did  he  rely,  though  he  mentioned  some  other  trifling 
ones,  as  that  he  challenged  it,  being  then  void,  by  force^  as  descended 
to  him  from  King  Henry  the  Third. 

But  this  could  ive  him  no  title,  for  it  is  plain  that,  whilst  any  of 
the  issue  of  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  third  son  of  Henry  the 
Third,  were  in  being,  no  right  of  blood  could  descend  to  him,  who 
derived  his  pedigree  only  from  John  of  Gaunt,  who  was  but  hi» 
fourth  son.  And  he  plainly  shewed  what  a  good  opinion  he  had  of 
a  parliamentary  title  to  the  crown,  when,  in  the  seventh  year  of  hit 
reign,  he  procured  dn  act  of  parliament  to  pass,-!*  whereby  thft 
inheritance  of  the  crown  and  realms  of  England  and  France  wer^ 
settled  upon  himself,  for  life,  and  tlie  remainder,  entailed  upon  hi9 
four  sons  by  name,  and  the  issue  of  their  bodies  begotten.  He  wa» 
contented  that  it  should  be  limited  no  farther,  but  that,  after  failure 
of  his  own  issue,  it  should  go  according  to  the  general  direction  of 
the  law.  And  he  made  a  charter  Soon  after,  whereby  he  settled  thte 
crown  pursuant  to  this  act  of  parliament :  Post  ipsum  successive 

•  To  drpoM  the  MidKiiiK  Kichard  from  all  royal  difrnity,  majesty,  and  honoarbj  the  de- 
pntation,  in  the  name,  unci  by  the  authority  of  nil  the  iirore<<nid  Ktates.  at  it  has  becti  obsenrcA 
ID  the  like  rases  according  tQ  theaBcieai  custom  of  the  said  kinKdom  of  foKland* 

t  7  H.  4.  cap.  S. 
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hBredibus  suis  de  ip9iu8  corpore  legUimh  procreandis  * ;  whick 
charter  was  again  confirmed  in  parliament,  the  twenty-second  of 
pecember,  8  //.  4,  and  the  original  charter  U  BtiU  to  be  seen  in  th# 
Cotton  library. 

Immediately  upon  the  death  of  ftenry  the  Fourth,  a  parliament 
met  at  Westminster,  and  there,  according  to  the  cuet^m  of  tht 
realm,  it  was  debated,  who  should  be  king :  But  all  men  had  enters 
tained  so  good  thoughts  of  Prince  Henry,  that,  without  staying  till 
the  wfiole  assembly  had  declared  him  king,  divers  of  them  began  to 
swear  allegiance  to  him  t.  A  thing  strange,  and  without  precedent^ 
as  only  occasioned  by  the  extraordinary  opinion,  wliich  was  gene^ 
rally  conceived  of  him  before* 

And  the  certain  title  vested  in  him  by  an  act  o^  parliament* 

Henry  the  Fifdi  dying,  and  leaving  but  one  son,  who  was  an  infant 
of  eight  months  old,  Titus  Livius  X  says  there  was  some  doubt^ 
whether  he  should  be  accepted  as  king ;  but  as  soon  as  his  father's 
funerals  were  solemnised,  the  estates  of  the  realm  of  England,  assem. 
blttig  and  consulting  together,  they  declared  Henry  the  Sixtii  to  be 
their  sovereign. 

In  the  thirty.fifth  year  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  a  new  limitation  of 
the  crown  was  made  by  parliament ;  for,  though  tiie  king  had  a  som 
then  living,  yet  it  was  enacted,  that,  during  his  own  life  only,  Henry 
the  Sixth  should  hold  and  enjoy  the  crown ;  and  that,  during  his  lifc^ 
Richard  Duke  of  York  should  be  reputed  and  stiled  heir  apparent 
to  the  crown,  and  that  it  should  be  treason  to  compass  his  death; 
lind  after  the  death,  resignation,  &c,  of  Henry,  the  crown  was 
limited  in  remainder  to  Richard  and  his  heirs,  with  a  proviso,  that  if 
Henry,  or  any  in  his  behalf,  should  endeavoar  to  disannul,  or 
fhistrate  this  act,  that  then  Richard  should  have  the  present  pos. 
session  of  the  crown  ||.  And  by  force  of  this  act  of  parliament,  tha 
sane  Dake  of  York,  takuig  advantage  of  Henry's  violation  of  it^ 
did  lay  claim  to,  and  attempt  the  recovery  of  the  kingdom,  as  also 
did  his  son  Edward  after  him,  with  better  success  ;  and  Edward  did 
openly  insist  upon  this  title  in  the  speech,  which  he  made  at  his  coro. 
nation  §. 

It  was  also  declared  by  Edward's  first  parliament^  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign^  that  Henry  the  Sixth,  having  broken  the  aforesaid 
concord  in  many  particulars,  the  crown  was  dnely  devolved  to 
Edward  the  Fourth,  by  virtue  thereof. 

Afterwards  Edward  the  Fourth,  being  driven  «ut  of  the  kingdom, 
in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  the  parliament  did  again  entail  the 
crown  on  Henry  die  Sixth,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  with  the 
remainder  to  George  Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  to  Edwajd  the 

•  Bucks  Hist.  K.  3-  L-  «.F.  60. 

t  Frinceps  Henricus  Atcto  witrls  sui  fonere,  condlinm  prlndpum  a^d  WcttmotiaslerlaHr 
conTocandum  curat,  In  quo  de  regc  creando,  more  raajonim,  agttabatnr.  CoQtInuo  aliquot 
prinrip«s  ottro  \n  eju«  Tcroa  jurare  mpcritnt,  quod  bencvotentie  oAciuin  nulH,  priutquam  rex 
venancintns  esset,  pnMiituia  constat.  Adeo  Henricus  ab  ineunte  state  ap«m  oiiuBibut  •pUne 
ipdoltg  fecit.  t*ol.  Virp;.  I.  09.  HUt'  Angl.  in  Vit.  H*  5> 

t  Titus  Uv.  MS-  in  BIbl.  Bod.  Cott.  Reoord.  F.  66d. 

I  Hubington*!  Hiit.  Ed.  4.  F*  10'  Cott.  RcC'  670<  Fructus  Temp.  Part  7-  P  JOS. 

\  Habingt.  Ed. 4.  l*  7S< 
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Fourth,  who  was  thereby  also  declared  heir  to  Richard  Doke  cf 
York. 

It  is  worthy  obserration,  that  both  the  familtes  of  York  and 
LAncaster  claimed  a  title  by  act  of  parliament,  and  as  loDg  as  that 
title  continued,  the  issue  of  Henry  the  Fourth  had  never  any  dis. 
turbance  from  the  pretences  of  the  house  of  York,  who  had  un. 
•doubtedly  the  right  of  blood  on  their  side.  But  as  soon  as  Richard 
Duke  of  York  had  a  title  Tested  in  him,  by  the  statute  made  in  tho 
thirty-ninth  year  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  tlien  he  thought  it  was  worth 
contending  for ;  nor  did  he  and  his  son  desist,  till  they  had  driTen 
out  Henry  the  Sixth  *. 

Edward  the  Fourth  did  rccoTcr  the  kingdom  again  as  suddenly  as 
he  lost  it,  and  prevailed  with  his  parliament  to  repeal  that  law  which 
was  made  during  his  expulsion,  and  so  left  the  crown  to  that  un. 
fortunate  young  prince,  Edward  the  Fifth,  who  held  it  long  enough 
to  have  it  put  on  him,  withdhe  usual  solemnity ;  for  though  he  was 
•proclaimed,  he  was  never  crowned  king :  For  his  uncle,  Richard 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  having  secured  him  and  his  brother  in  the 
Tower,  did  cuiiiiingly  insinuate  the  bastardy  of  his  nephew,  and  that 
Edward  the  Fourth  had  another  wife  living  at  the  time  of  his  marriage 
to  their  mother,  and  also  at  the  time  of  their  birth. 

The  report  found  credit  universally,  insomuch  that  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  coming  to  him  at  Baynard's-Castle,  with  most  of  the 
great  lords  and  wise  men  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  mayor  and  alder, 
men  of  London,  the  Duke  did,  in  their  names,  acquaint  him,  that 
they  had  unanimously  thought  fit  to  elect  him  king,  as  being  heir  to 
the  royal  blood  of  Richard  Duke  of  York,  upon  whom  the  cromi 
was  entailed  by  the  high  authority  of  parliament. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that,  in  the  midst  of  their  highest  flatteries, 
and  courtship  to  him,  they  tell  him  only  of  this  great  and  sure  title 
Jtiy  act  of  parliament;  aldiough,  if  he  had  been  indeed  (what  was 
pretended)  the  heir  of  the  house  of  York,  his  right,  by  descent,  from 
Edward  the  Third,  was  unquestionable. 

Richard,  after  some  feigned  excuses,  did  at  last  accept  of  their 
offer  and  election  + ;  and  the  parliament  being  soon  after  asi^mbled, 
they  presented  a  bill  to  this  effect :  '  Please  it  your  grace  to  under, 
atand  the  consideration,  election,  and  petition  under.written,  of  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  of  the  commons,  &c.'  And  diereby 
they  declare  the  children  of  Edward  the  Fourth  illegitimate,  and 
that  his  brother  George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  was  attainted  of  high, 
treason  by  parliament,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  Edward  the 
Fourth's  reign, '  by  reason  whereof,  all  the  issue  of  the  said  Creorge 
^  were,  and  are,  disabled  and  barred  of  all  right  and  claim,  that  ia 
^  any  case  they  might  have  or  challenge  by  inheritance  to  the  crown 
^  and  digni^  royal  of  this  realm,  by  die  ancient  laws  and  customs  of 
^  tiie  same'  f «  After  which,  considering  that  none  of  theuncorrupted 
lineal  blood  of  Richard  Duke  of  York  could  be  found,  but  in  his 
person  (they  say)  we  have  chosen,  and  do  choose,  you  our  king  and 

*  Buck**  Hitt.  Rich.  s.LIb*  1.  F.  W.  t Colt*  Bee* F«7Q0« 

t  iMCk'sfiich.  f.  Li)>.  I.  F.  tt. 
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loveirieigiii  lord.  Then  the  bill  proceeds^  in  reciting,  that  all  the 
learned  in  the  laws  do  approve  his  title,  and  declaring  him  king  as 
well  bj  right  of  consanguinity  and  inheritance,  as  by  lawful  election^ 
and  entails  the  crown  on  him  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  and  dieclarcs 
bis  son  heir  apparent.  To  which  the  king  gave  his  royal  assent  in 
these  words:  Et  idem  donUnus  rex,  de  assensu  dictorum  triurn- 
staiuum  regnij  Sf  axUhoritate  prcedida^  omnia  Sf  singtda  pramissa^ 
in  billa  pnsdicta  contenta  concedity  Sf  eapro  vera  Sf  indubio  pronutu 
cm/,  decernitj  Sfdeclarat*. 

But  the  barbarous  murder  of  his  nephews  did  soon  beget  such  an 
universal  detestation  of  Richard,  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  that 
they  resolved  he  should  no  longer  reign  over  them ;  and  so,  taking 
hold  of  a  pretence,  which  Henry  Duke  of  Richmond  set  up,  they 
joined  with  him  against  Richard.  Though  Henry's  title  was  indeed 
no  more  than  a  meer  pretence ;  for  not  only  the  right  of  the  house  of 
York  (as  far  as  blood  could  give  right)  was  before  that  of  the  house 
of  Lancaster,  but  also  he  had  no  manner  of  interest  in  that  title, 
which  the  Lancastrian  line  had,  since  his  claim  was  under  a  bastard 
begotten  in  adultery ;  and  besides,  his  mother,  Margaret  Countess 
of  Richmond,  as  heir,  to  whom  he  pretended  he  claimed,  was  thent 
liring.  Therefore  Comines,  the  most  judicious  writer  of  that  age, 
and  who  knew  well  what  was  the  sense  of  Europe,  concerning  his 
title,  says  plainly  (though  he  wrote  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Seventh) 
Qu^ln*  avoitcroixj  ne  pitcy  ne  nui  droit  (commejeo  croy)  a  la 
couronne  cT  Angkterre. 

Nevertheless,  Henry  h&ving  slain  Richard  in  Bosworth-iield,  the 
^rown  was  there  pUt  on  his  head  by  the  Lord  Stanley,  with  the  ge« 
neral  acclanuUions  of  the  people.  But  he  was  wise  enough  to  think 
his  title  to  it  was  not  very  good,  till  it  was  made  so,  by  an  act  of 
parliament,  and  therefore,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  he  pro- 
cured one  to  pass  in  these  words ; 

^  For  the  Wealth,  Prosperity,  and  Surety  of  this  Realm  of  England, 
^  and  for  avoiding  of  all  Ambiguities  and  Questions  (the  wisest  of 
^  our  princes,  you  see,  had  no  little  opinion  of  the  authority  of  a 
<  parliament  in  this  point)  be  it  ordained,  &c.  That  the  inheritance  of 
^  the  crown  of  the  realms  of  England  and  France^  with  all  the  pre* 
'  eminences  and  dignities  royal  to  the  same  appertaining,  and  the 
^  ligeances  to  the  king  belonging,  beyond  the  seas,  &c.  shall  be,  rest^ 
^  remain,  and  abide  in  the  most  royal  person  of  our  Sovereign  Lord^ 
^  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  in  the  heirs  of  his  body  lawfully  coming 

*  perpetually,  with  the  grace  of  God,  and  so  to  endure,  and  no 

*  other  +. 

Thus  did  the  wisest  of  our  kings  establish  himself,  and  the  best 
of  our  historians  X  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  instances  of  his 
wisdom,  that  he  did  not  press  to  have  this  as  a  declaration  or  recog* 
nitioQ  of  ancient  right,  but  only  as  an  establishment  of  the  possession, 

*  And  the  Mtne  lord,  tta«  klnc.  by,  aiid  with  th«  content  of  the  tald  three  ettalet  of  the 
klBgdma,  and  hy  the  authority  aioresald,  doth  gnuit  all  and  slngnlar  the  premiMs»  contained 
In  the  aforesaid-  bill,  and  i»ronoaacctlit  decreeth,  and  dcclareth  the  tame  for  true  an* 


t  Boclu  BIcb.  9.  Lib.  ••  F*  14*.  t  Lurl  Bacwi  H*  T'F;  ii.ll* 
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which  he  then  had;  nor  to  haye  the  remainder  limited  to  any  person 
Hfter  the  determination  of  his  estate,  but  was  content  with  the  settle* 
ment  upon  himself,  and  the  issue  of  his  own  body,  leaTing  it  to  the 
law,  to  decide  what  was  to  follow  upon  the  failure  of  such  heirs. 

Nor  can  any  thing  be  more  clear,  than  that  Henry  the  Seventh  de« 
j^ended  intirely  on  this  parliamentary  title,  without  extending  any 
pretences  of  his  wife's  (who  was  heir  of  the  house  of  York)  beyond 
this  establishment,  inasmuch  as  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  othef 
publick  tests  and  securities,  which  were  required  at  that  time  of 
Ihe  subjects,  were  not  in  general  terms,  to  the  king,  his  heirs,  and 
successors,  but  only  to  the  king,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body 
lawfully  begotten.  An  instance  of  this  (without  going  any  further) 
may  be  seen  amongst  the  records,  printed  at  the  end  of  the  late 
History  of  the  Reformation  *,  where  Cardinal  Adrian,  when  he  wat 
promoted  by  Henry  the  Seventh  to  the  bishoprick  of  Bath  and  Well^ 
renounces  all  clauses  in  the  pope's  bulls,  which  may  be  prejudicial 
domino  meo  supremo^  Sf  httredibus  iuis  corpore  suo  legUime  prom 
ereatiSj  Anglue  regibus  ;  and  he  does  afterwards  swear  allegiance 
to  him,  m  the  very  same  words,  without  taking  any  notice  of  remoter 
heirs. 

Henry  the  Eighth,  the  heir  to  this  entail,  succeeded  his  father  ; 
and  though  he  attempted  as  much  for  arbitrary  power,  and  used  par. 
liaments  with  as  little  respect  as  any  of  his  predecessors ;  yet  even 
he  never  doubted  of  their  power  in  settling  the  succession,  but 
valued  it  much  and  resorted  to  it  frequently. 

In  the  twenty. fifth  year  of  his  reign  "an  act  f  passed,  wherein  the 
parliament  say,  they  were  bounden  to  provide  for  the  perfect  surety 
of  the  succession  (they  did  not  certainly  reckon  themselves  bound  to 
do  a  thing  that  was  not  in  their  power.)  And  then  they  take  notice 
ef  the  great  mischiefs  and  effusions  of  blood  which  had  happened  by 
reason  of  the  doubtfulness  of  the  true  title ;  and  for  the  avoiding  of 
all  future  questions,  do  enact,  ^  that  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm- 
^  shall  be  to  Ring  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  lawfully 
'  b^otten  on  Queen  Anne,  and  the  heirs  of  the  bodies  of  such  several 
*  sons  respectively,  according  to  the  course  of  inheritance ;  and  for 
^  default  of  such  issue,  then  to  the  sons  of  his  body  in  like  manner  ; 
^  and  upon  failure  of  such  issue,  then  to  the  Lady  Elisabeth,  and  after 
^  her  to  any  other  issue  in  tail,  and  then  the  remainder  is  limited  to 
^  the  right  heirs  of  Henry  the  Eighth.'  By  the  same  statute  every 
subject  at  his  full  age  is  obliged  to  take  an  oath  to  defend  the  contents 
t>f  it,  and  the  refusal  is  tiaade  misprision  of  treason.  And  the  next 
parliament  |,  which  was  held  in  the  year  following,  does  particularly 
^nact  an  oath  for  that  purpose. 

Some  few  years  after,  these  acts  were  repealed,  and  the  parliament  || 
entailed  the  crown  upon  the  king,  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  by 
Queen  Jftne ;  and  power  is  given  the  king,  for  want  of  issue  of  his 
bpdy^  to  dispose  of  the  succession  by  his  letters  patents,  or  his  last 
wilU 
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It  is  alio  made  treason,  if  any  usarp  upon  tliose,  to  whom  it  is  iq 
appointed.  Here  the  parliament  do  not  only  use  their  power  ojT 
changing  the  succession,  but  they  delegate  it  to  another. 

And,  in  the  thirty.fifth  year  of  thb  king's  reign,  the  parliament*^ 
by  another  act,  take  notice  of  the  great  and  high  trust  which  ihf 
pubjects.  had  in  him,  in  putting  into  his  hands  wholly  the  order  and 
dedaratioa  of  the  succession ;  yet  the  king  being  then  ready  to  go 
Into  France,  they  do  enact,  that  after  his  death  and  the  death  of 
Priace  Edward,  without  issue,  the  crown  should  be  to  the  Lady 
Mary,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body;  but  both  subject  to  such  conditions 
as  the  king  should  limit  by  his  letters  patents,  or  by  his  last  will. 
Signed  with  his  hand :  And  if  the  Lady  Mary  performed  not  those 
conditions,  that  then  the  crown  should  go  to  the  lady  Elisabeth,  as  if 
the  Lady  Mary  had  been  dead  without  issue ;  apd  if  the  I^dy  Elisa* 
beth  neglected  to  perform  such  conditions,  then  it  should  go  io  such 
other  person  as  the  king  should  appoint,  in  the  same  manner  as  before, 
as  if  the  Lady  Elisabeth  had  been  dead  without  issue  f  •  And  author 
rity  is  giTen  to  him,  by  his  letters  patents,  or  his  last  will  signed 
with  his  own  hand,  to  appoint  the  crown  to  remain  to  such 'person 
or  persons  and  for  such  estate,  and  under  such  conditions  as  he  should 
please. 

An  oath  also  for  observing  this  statute  is  appointed,  and  it  is  made 
treason  to  refuse  it,  or  to  disturb  or  interrupt  any  person,  to  whom 
it  is  limited  by  this  act,  or  should  be  by  the  king,  pursuant  to  th# 
power  giren  him  thereby. 

This  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  prove,  that  it  was  the  universal 
opinion  of  that  age,  that  the  succession  was  irhoUy  under  the  controul 
of  parliament,  who  not  only  limited  it  as  they  pleased  themselves, 
but  subjected  it  to  conditions,  and  to  the  appointment  of  others.  But 
the  thing  was  in  its  own  nature  so  evid^it,  that  they  who  had 
tiie  greatest  reason,  and  were  most  concerned  to  do  it,  did  never 
presume  to  question  the  power  of  a  parliament  in  this  point. 

Lethington,  secretary  of  Scotland,  in  a  letter,  of  his,  written  to 
Sir  William  Cecil  J!,  then  secretary  of  state  here,  wherein  he  argues 
In  behalf  of  the  title  of  his  mistress,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  to  sue. 
ceed  Queen  Elisabeth,  against  a  pretended  disposition  made  by  the 
last  will  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  his  niece  the  lady  Frances, 
daughter  to  the  French  Queen,  if  his  own  issue  failed,  says  of  these 
statutes  that  gave  the  king  power  to  dispose,  of  the  crown,  that  th^ 
were  against  equity  to  disinherit  a  race  of  foreign  princes,  and  that  they 
were  made  in  an  abrupt  time  (as  he  terms  it),  but  yet  he  confesses, 
tliat  since  the  thing  was  done,  it  vras  now  valid  and  unavoidable, 
unless  some  circumstances  did  annihilate  the  limitation  and  disposition 
made  by  King  Henry's  will. 

And  so  he  proceeds  to  prove  that  the  power,  whidi  was  gjven  to 
the  king  by  these  statutes,  was  not  pursued  (which  it  ought  to  have 
iieeD  most  strictly,  and  in  a  precise  form)  for  that  the  king  never 
signed  the  will,  but  that  his  name,  set  to  it,  was  foiged:  nay,  I  will 
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Tenture  to  say  that  in  all  the  books,  which  were  written  to  support 
the  claim  of  the  Scotish  Queen  against  King  Henry's  will  (though  the 
whole  power  and  wealth  of  the  Guises  were  employed  to  set  every 
wit  at  work  on  that  design  *  )  there  was  never  any  stress  laid  upon 
It,  or  so  much  as  a  pretence  that  these  acts  of  parliament  were  void 
or  ineffectual  in  themselves.  In  that  discourse  which  was  pubUahed 
by  Philips,  and  composed  by  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  one  of  the  justi. 
ces  of  the  common  pleas,  who  was  (in  Judge  Dodderidge's  opinion) 
a  person  of  an  incomparable  sharpness  of  wit,  there  was  all  the  help 
that  learning  either  in  dirinity,  cItU  or  common  laws,  could  give; 
yet  there  the  authority  of  the  parliament  in  the  case,  and  the  validity 
of  these  statutes,  is  all  along  admitted.  Indeed,  they  endeavour  to 
put  some  other  construction  upon  the  statutes:  but  their  great  argu. 
nent  is,  that  King  Henry,  as  king,  had  no  power  to  dispose  of  the 
crown,  and  therefore  these  laws  only  gave  him  an  authority,  and  made 
him  only  as  -it  were  a  commissioner,  and  therefore,  as  all  other  au- 
thorities (especially  being  in  derogation  of  the  course  of  the  common 
line)  was  to  be  strictly  followed.  They  allow  that  he  had  sufficient 
power  to  devise,  and  that  he  might  honourably  have  used  that  power  ; 
but  that  he  ever  did  exercise  that  authority,  is  the  thing  denied.  But 
it  is  time  for  us  to  go  on. 

Edward  the  Sixth  succeeded  his  father  and  took  upon  him  a  power, 
which  surely  no  king  ever  had,  to  dispose  of  his  crown,  by  will.  But 
that  disposition  serving  to  no  other  purpose  but  and  after, 
to  the  ruin  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  f ,  his  sister  Queen  Mary  first. 
Queen  Elisabeth,  enjoyed  the  crowii  according  to  the  limitation 
of  the  statute,  35  H.  VIII.  c.  1.  and,  that  one  of  them  had  no 
other  title,  must  be  agreed  by  all :  For  Queen  Catharine  was  alive, 
at  the  time  when  Elisabeth  was  born  ;  so  that,  if  the  first  marriage 
was  unlawful,  Queen  Mary ;  and  if  the  second  was  unlawful,  Queen 
Elisabeth  must  necessarily  have  been  illegitimate. 

I  cannot  but  observe  one  passage  to  our  present  purpose,  which  I 
meet  with  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary.  Sir  Edward  Montague,  first 
loord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  afterwards  of  the  King's 
Bench  (one  who  had  the  reputation  of  the  ablest  and  wisest  lawyer 
of  his  age  %)  being  accused  to  have  drawn  the  will  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  whereby  that  queen  was  to  have  been  disinherited,  and  being 
in  great  danger  upon  that  account,  drew  up  a  state  of  his  own  case, 
and  therein  sets  forth,  that  the  great  reason  which  prevailed  with  him 
to  obey  the  king  in  that  particular,  and  upon  which  he  did  still  rely 
for  his  indemnity,  was,  that  if  Queen  Mary  came  to  the  crown, 
she  took  it  by  force  of  the  act  of  parliament,  which  did  limit  it  to 
her  In  remainder ;  so  that  she  came  in  as  a  purchaser,  and  not  in 
privity  of  estate  to  her  brother,  and  consequently  could  not  punish 
treasons  or  offences  committed  in  his  time  ||. 

I  must  needs  also  observe,  that  in  the  articles  made  upon  the 
inarriage  of  Queen  Mary  with  Philip  of  Spain,  which  were  confirmed 

♦  See  a -treatise  of  the  title  of  Queen  Mary  to  the  tuccestion,  paces  38.  99.  kt*  Lib*  g. 
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by  met  of  parliameiit,  the  several  crowns  and  territories  of  Philip 
are  distributed,  part  to  Charles  the  Infant  of  Spain,  part  to  the 
issue  of  the  intended  marriage*.  Whereby  it  does  appear  not 
only  what  opinion  all  Europe  had  of  the  power  of  ah  English  par. 
iiament,  but  also  that  by  the  consent  of  the  estates  of  other  realms, 
crowns  might  be  limited  and  disposed  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
descent. 

In  the  first  year  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  the  parliament  recognise  her 
title  to  the  crowni,  with  express  relation  to  the  statute  35  H.  VIII. 
which  invests  it  in  her  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  and  do  enact  that 
the  limitation,  made  by  that  statute,  shall  stand  and  remain  as  a  law 
for  ever,  and  all  sentences,  judgments,  and  decrees  to  the  contrary, 
are  declared  to  be  void,  and  appointed  to  be  cancelled.  And  the  se. 
veral  offences,  which  are  made  treason  by  another  statute  in  the  same 
year,  are  all  restrained  to  the  queen  and  the  heirs  of  her  body  only: 
The  paiiiament  intending  to  extend  that  new  security  no  farther  than 
her  estate  in  the  crown  (which  she  took  by  that  parliamentary  limi- 
tation) did  extend. 

In  her  thirteenth  year  it  was  enacted  %,  that  if  any  person  claim 
title  to  the  crown  for  himself  or  any  other,  during  her  life,  or  shall 
not  upon  demand  acknowledge  her  right, '  he  shall  be  disabled,  during 
his  life,  to  have  the  crown  in  succession  as  if  he  was  naturally  dead** 
And  to  affirm  right  of  succession  in  such  claimer  or  usurper,  (after 
proclamation  made  of  such  claim  or  usurpation)  is  made  treason. 
Nor  does  the  statute  slop  there,  but  makes  it  treason,  during  the 
life  of  the  queen,  and  forfeiture  of  all  goods  and  chattels  after  her 
decease,  to  affirm  that  the  queen,  with  and  by  the  authority  of  par. 
iiament,  is  not  able  to  make  laws  and  statutes  of  sufficient  force  and 
validity  to  limit  and  bind  the  crown  of  this  realm,  and  the  descent, 
limitation,  inheritance,  aiid  government  thereof ;  or  that  this  or  any 
other  statute  made  by  parliament,  with  the  queen's  assent,  is  not  or 
ought  not  to  be  for  ever  of  sufficient  force  to  bind  and  govern  all 
persons,  their  rights  and  titles,  that  may  claim  any  interest  or  possi. 
bility  in  or  to  the  crown  in  possession,  remainder,  inheritance,  sue 
cession,  or  otherwise.  It  were  well  if  some  rash  men,  who  presume 
in  their  discourses  to  restrain  the  power  of  the  parliament  (that  is, 
the  king,  lords,  and  commons)  in  the  great  business  of  the  succes. 
sion,  would  be  so  wise  as  to  remember  this  act  (which  is  still  in 
force)  and  the  penalty  to  which  they  subject  themselves  by  such  sawcy 
talk.  That  incomparable  statesman  the  Lord  Burleigh  had  another 
kind  of  opinion  of  the  security  which  an  act  of  parliament  could  give 
his  royal  mistress,  by  making  the  Scotish  Queen  (the  Popish  succes. 
sor  of  that  time)  unable  and  unworthy  of  the  succession ;  as  appeari 
in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  about  this  time,  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham, 
then  ambassador  in  France  ||. 

In  the  twenty.seventh  year  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  it  was  enacted  §, 
that  if  any  invasion  was  made,  or  rebellion,  or  other  thing  tending  to 
tliehurt  of  her  person,  by,  or  for,  or  with  Uie  privity  of  any  one  who 
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should  or  might  pretend  title  to  the  crown,  and  the  tame  should  bo 
adjudged  in  such  manner  as  that  law  appoints,  then  erery  person, 
against  whom  such  judgment  should  be  given,  should  be  excluded 
MXkd  disabled  for  ever  to  have  or  claim  the  crown ;  and  that  the  8ub« 
jects  of  this  realm  lawfully  might,  by  all  forcible  and  possible  means, 
pursue  all  such  offenders:  and  their  issues,  assenting  or  priry  thereto, 
are  in  like  manner  disabled,  and  to  be  pursued.  And  this  act  was 
made  In  pursuance  of  an  association  entered  into  by  the  people,  in  the 
vacancy  of  parliament,  out  of  their  great  zeal  for  the  presenration  Of 
the  life  of  that  excellent  princess. 

By  virtue  of  this  statutie,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland,  was  afterwards 
executed,  as  appears  by  the  commission  for  her  tryal  ^. 

King  James,  her  son,  who  was  a  wiser  prince,  and  not  wholly  go. 
▼emed  by  priests,  as  his  mother  was,  though  he  had  the  same  preten* 
ces  that  she  had,  yet  never  disputed  his  right,  or  set  on  foot  any  title, 
during  the  life  of  the  ever  renowned  queen ;  though  she  would  never 
ittffer  him  to  be  declared  her  successor.  He  was  too  wise  to  incur 
the  like  disability  as  his  mother  had  done,  and  to  contest  a  title  estas 
blished  by  parliament. 

After  Queen  Elisabeth's  death,  the  act  of  recognition,  made 
upon  King  James's  coming  to  the  crown,  doth  particularly  insist 
upon  that  title,  which  was  raised  by  act  of  parliament  to  Henry 
the  Seventh,  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  and  that  immediately, 
upon  the  queen's  decease,  the  crown  descended  and  came  to  King 
James ;  so  that  you  see  the  title  of  Queen  Elisabeth  is  again  acknow. 
ledged  by  parliament.  And  the  entail  made  by  the  statute  of  3S. 
Hen.  8.  being  spent  upon  her  death  without  issue,  King  James  comes 
in,  as  next  heir  to  the  old  entail  made  the  first  year  of  Henry  the 
Seventh. 

Thus,  I  haTe  set  down  before  you  the  whole  course  of  the  English 
succession,  as  plainly,  as  truly,  and  as  briefly  as  is  possible.  I  shall 
leave  every  man  to  make  his  own  observations  on  this  historical  de« 
duction:  but  this  one  observation,  I  believe,  all  men  must  make  from 
it,  that  it  hath  been  the  constant  opinion  of  all  ages,  that  the  parlia. 
■lent  of  England  had  an  unquestionable  power  to  limit,  restrain,  and 
qualify  the  succession  as  they  pleased,  and  that  in  all  ages  they  have 
put  their  power  in  practice;  and  that  the  historian  had  reason  for  sayi* 
hig,  that  seldom,  or  never,  the  third  heir,  in  a  right  descent,  enjoyed 
the  crown  of  England. 

It  were  as  easy  to  shew,  that  in  all  other  kingdoms,  the  next  of 
blood  hath  been  frequently  excluded  from  the  successionf  ;  but  the 
history  of  our  own  country  is  our  business ;  yet  I  cannot  forbear  reu 
citing  the  speeoh  which  ambassadors,  sent  from  the  States  of  France, 
made  to  Charles  of  Lorrain,  when  they  had  solemnly  rejected  him 
(though  he  was  brother  to  Loys  d'  Outremes,  and  next  heir  to  the 
crown)  and  had  elected  Hugh  (Japet  for  their  king.  They  told  him, 
that  every  one  knew  that  the  succession  of  the  crown  of  France  be* 
kmged  to  him,  and  not  Hugh  Capet  |.     But  yet  (say  they  the  very 
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lawS)  which  gire  you  this  right  of  succession,  do  now  jadge  you 
also  unworthy  of  the  same ;  for  that  you  have  not  hitherto  endea* 
Toured  to  frame  your  manners  according  to  the  prescript  of  tho«« 
laws,  nor  according  to  the  usages  and  customs  of  your  country,  but 
rather  haye  allied  yourself  with  the  Grerman  nation,  our  old  ene* 
mies,  and  have  loved  their  Tile  and  base  manners.  Wherefore,  see^ 
ing  you  have  forsaken  the  ancient  virtue  and  sweetness  of  your 
country,  we  have  also  forsaken  and  abandoned  you,  and  have  chosen 
Hugh  Capet. for  our  king,  and  put  you  back ;  and  this,  without  any 
scruple  of  conscience  at  all,  esteeming  it  better,  and  more  just,  to 
live  under  him,  enjoying  our  ancient  laws,  customs,  privileges,  and 
liberties,  than  under  you,  the  heir  by  blood,  in  oppressions,  strange 
customs,  and  cruelty.  For,  as  those,  who  are  to  make  a  voyage  at 
lea,  do  not  much  consider  whether  the  pilot  be  owner  of  the  ship, 
but  whether  he  be  skilful  and  wary :  so  our  care  is.  to  have  a  prince 
to  govern  us  gently  and  happily  (which  is  the  end  (or  which  princea 
were  appointed),  and  for  these  ends  we  judge  this  man  fitter  to  be 
our  king. 

Certainly,  it  were  a  most  dangerous  thing  to  have  an  opinion 
prevail,  that  the  king,  in  concurrence  with  his  parliament,  should 
not  have  power  to  change  the  direct  order  of  succession,  though  the 
preservation  both  of  him  and  his  people  did  depend  upon  it.  For  it 
does  directly  tend  to  anarchy,  and  makes  the  government  to  want 
power  to  defend  itself,  by  making  such  alterations,  as  the  variety  of 
accidents  in  several  ages  may  make  absolutely  necessary.  There 
must  be  a  supreme  uncontroulable  power  lodged  somewhere.  And 
the  men,  who  talk  at  this  rate,  can  hardly  find  where  it  is  lodged  in 
England,  if  not  in  the  king,  lords,  and  commons,  in  parliament. 

But  when  a  man  begins  to  ask  a  reason  of  this  doctrine  of  theirs, 
that  proximit}'  of  blood  does  give  a  title  unchangeable  by  any  human 
laws,  the  teachers  of  it  difier  exceedingly.  Some  of  them  tell  us  of  a 
divine  patriarchal  right,  which  kings,  as  natural  fathers  of  their 
people,  have  derived  down  to  them  from  Adam.  And  this  notion, 
though  it  be  no  older  than  the  present  age,  has  been  very  frequent 
in  men's  months  and  books,  and  has  much  pleased  of  late  (as  new 
things  use  to  do.)  Bat  they  consider  not,  that,  if  this  be  true,  there 
never  can  be  but  one  rightful  monarch  in  the  universe ;  that  is,  he 
only  who  is  the  direct  and  lineal  heir  of  Adam  tiien  living.  And 
thus  these  great  patrons  of  absolute  power,  instead  of  supporting, 
do  shake  the  thrones  of  all  the  princes  in  the  world,  since  none  of 
them,  at  this  day,  can  make  out  any  such  title. 

There  are  others,  who,  being  desirous  to  bestow  upon  the  crown 
a  compliment  of  the  like  nature,  which  they  were  at  the  same  time 
obtaining  from  it,  have  declared  in  general,  that  monarchy  is  of 
divine  right,  that  princes  succeed  by  the  laws  of  God,  that  their  title 
is  not  subject  to  any  earthly  cognisance,  nor  owing  to  any  consent 
of  tile  people.  But  the  consequences  of  this  opinion  are  not  once 
considered  by  these  men,  that  thereby  the  property  of  all  subjects 
and  the  laws  of  all  countries  are-destroyed  together.  For  no  human 
^ws  or  contracts  can  bind  or  restran  a  power  divinely  instituted^ 
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Or,  if  you  like  it  better,  in  the  words  of  a  great  cardinal*,  a 
jarisdiction ;  which  is  of  divine  right,  is  not  alterable  by  the  will  or 
power  of  man. 

Besides,  all  communities,  which  live  under  another  form  of  govern* 
ment,  must  be  guilty  of  violating  this  divine  institution.  And,  per. 
haps,  there  are  ^  w  others,  besides  the  Great  Turk's  dominions,  which 
are  governed  as  they  ought  to  be. 

In  what  a  damnable  condition  are  the  Venetians  and  the  Nether- 
IHnds,  who  admit  no  monarch  at  all  ?  Poland,  and  the  empire,  who 
elect  their  princes,  and  will  not  hear  talk  of  this  divine  right  of  sue* 
cession  ? 

Arragon,  where  they  do  not  only  elect  their  king,  but  tell  him 
plainly  at  his  coronation,  that  they  will  depose  him,  if  he  observes 
not  the  conditions  which  they  require  from  him,  and  have  a  settled 
officer,  called  e/'  justitia^  for  that  purpose.  Nay,  even  France  Itself, 
which,  it  is  notoriously  known,  does  exclude  women  from  this  divine 
right. 

That  government  is  of  nature,  and  derived  from  God,  is  manifest. 
Nothing  is  more  natural  in  man,  than  the  desire  of  society,  and 
without  government,  society  would  be  intolerable.  But  can  it  be 
proved  from  hence,  that  the  government  cannot  be  moulded  into 
several  forms,  agreeable  to  the  interest  and  dispositions  of  several 
nations,  and  may  not  be  varied  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  re- 
quires, by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  governors,  and  of  those  who 
are  governed  ? 

And  after  all  pretences  of  this  kind,  let  any  place  of  scripture 
be  produced,  wherein  God  obliges  a  people  to  this,  or  that  form,  Ull 
they  have  first  obliged  themselves  to  it,  by  some  act  of  their  own  ? 

I  do  agree  that,  if  God  by  any  extraordinary  revelation  has 
ordained  any  sort  of  government,  or,  by  any  immediate  denomina. 
tion,  has  conferred  a  kingdom  on  any  family,  and  has  directed  in 
what  order  the  crown  shall  descend,  that  all  men  are  bound  to  sub. 
mit  to  it,  and  acquiesce  in  the  divine  will,  as  soon  as  it  is  clearly  and 
evidently  made  out  to  them  i  but  they  must  not  be  angry,  if  men 
expect  such  an  evidence. 

There  is  a  third  sort  of  men,  who  tell  us,  this  realm  being  intirely 
subdued  by  the  conqueror,  and  by  him  left  to  descend  to  his  heirs, 
none  of  these  heirs,  who  derive  a  title  under  him,  can  deprive  those 
who  are  to  succeed  of  any  right,  which  they  ought  to  have,  but  must 
leave  the  crown  as  free  to  them,  as  they  themselves  received  it  from 
their  ancestors. 

I  will  not  here  insist  upon  the  danger  that  any  prince  runs  into, 
who  founds  his  title  in  force,  because  it  will  be  hard  to  prove  that 
such  an  one  does  not  leave  as  good  a  title  open  for  every  man,  who 
can  make  himself  strong  enough.  Nor  need  I  trouble  myself  to 
shew,  that  all  conquest  does  not  put  the  conqueror  into  an  absolute 
right.  Though  it  be  most  evident  in  the  case  of  William  the  First, 
who  did  by  his  sword  prosecute  a  claim  of  another  nature,  and 
meant  only  to  acquire  that  right,  and  after  conquest  rested  in  it, 
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He  preiended  to  the  crown  as  the  gift  of  King  Edward,  and  to 
▼indicate  that  title,  he  entered  with  arms.  And  though  his  relation 
to  the  crown  was  more  remote  than  that  of  Edgar  Atbeling  (then  a 
child),  yet  this  title  was  better  than  Harold's  tiie  present  usurper^ 
who  could  pretend  no  kindred  at' all,  and  who  had  himself  sworn  to 
support  the  grant  to  William.  Nor  did  he  claim  a  power  by  con. 
quest,  (though  the  name  of  Conqueror  was  glYen  him  by  after  times, 
says  Ikniel)  but  submitted  to  the  orders  of  the  kingdom,  desirous 
rather  to  have  his  testamentary  title,  than  his  sword,  to  make  good 
his  succession.  But  I  will  admit  that  he  made  an  absolute  conquest, 
and  then  these  men  will  grant  that  he  might  himself  dispose  of  this 
conquered  kingdom.  Therefore,  if  he  did  not  leaye  it  to  descend  in 
such  a  manner  as  they  would  have  it  go,  nor  did  institute  any  such 
sort  of  succession,  surely  this  argument  of  theirs  will  fall  to  the 
ground.  Now  it  is  plain,  that  he  nerer  designed  that  the  crown 
should  descend,  but  gave  it  to  his  second  son,  and  thereby  gave  an 
early  example  of  excluding  and  pretermitting  the  unworthy. 

Lastly,  others  object,  that  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  land, 
against  which  no  act  of  parliament  can  be  of  force,  have  so  esta^ 
blbhed  the  succession,  that  the  course  of  it  cannot  be  altered.  This 
is  surely  a  new  discovery  unknown  to  our  fore.fathers,  as  the  fore, 
going  history  does  abundantly  prove.  But  let  these  objectors  be 
asked,  By  what  authority  these  imaginary  laws  were  made  ?  For  if 
an  authority,  equal  to  that  which  made  them,  be  still  in  being,  that 
authority  may  certainly  repeal  them,  whenever  it  pleases  to  exert 
itself.  If  the  king  alone  made  them,  no  doubt  but  that  he  may 
change  them  too.  If  they  will  say  they  were  made  by  the  diflFUsive 
body  of  the  people ;  they  run  before  they  are  aware,  into  the  guilt 
of  worshiping  that  idol  the  multitude,  and  make  a  great  step  towards 
placing  the  foundation  of  the  government  upon  contract  and  consent. 
Bat  then  let  them  produce  those  laws,  or  some  authentick  memorial 
of  them,  before  it  be  exacted  from  us  to  believe,  there  were  ever  any 
such. 

Yes,  they  will  say,  there  is  such  an  ancient  law,  acknowledged  by 
all  the  judges,  and  known  to  every  man,  that  the  descent  of  the 
crown,  purges  all  defects  whatsoever.  This  maxim,  as  it  is  usually 
repeated,  is  in  these  words ;  and  this  might  be  admitted,  and  yet 
coald  not  be  pertinently  applied  to  a  case,  where  the  descent  itself  is 
prevented  by  a  law.  But  I  will  not  take  advantage  of  their  words, 
but  will  consider  the  objection,  as  it  stands  in  that  book,  where  the 
first  mention  of  it  was  made ;  and  that  is  in  the  Year  Book  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  it  being  said  there  by  the  judges,  That  the  king  was  a 
person  able,  and  discharged  of  any  attainder,  eofacto,  that  he  took 
npon  him  the  government,  and  to  be  king.* 

First,  This  was  not  only  an  extrajudicial  opinion,  but  was  not 
pertinent  to  the  question  referred  to  their  consideration,  Whether 
those  who  were  chosen  into  the  house  of  commons,  and  were  at 
that  time  attainted  of  treason,  might  sit  in  parliament  till  their  at^ 
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tainders  were  rereried;  and  they  all  agree  that  their  attaioderf 
■hoald  first  be  annulled.  But  then  they  proceed  to  say,  That  there 
was  no  necessity  that  the  king's  attainder  should  be  reTersed ;  for 
that  he  might  enable  himself,  and  needed  not  any  act  of  reyersal. 
Put  surely  they  said  Tery  wisely  in  what  they  said,  for  he,  who  had 
won  a  crown  in  the  field,  had  gone  a  great  way  towards  enabling 
himself  to  wear  it.  Most  sure  it  is,  that  if  an  act  of  revertal  were 
necessary  before  he  could  sit,  that  then  it  was  impossible  he  ever 
should  sit  there,  because  no  such  act  could  be  made,  without  the 
royal  assent*  Henry  the  Seventh  was  then  king  de  fadoy  and  in 
possession  of  the  throne,  and  it  was  somewhat  of  the  Uutest  to  con. 
9ider,  whether  he  was  qualified  or  not  Certainly  it  had  beeii 
strange  selfrdenial  in  the  judges,  and  a  neglect  of  themselves  (which 
is  not  usual  with  ihen^)  to  have  alledged  an  incurable  disability  ii| 
the  king,  from  whence  they  had  their  patents  and  authority. 

In  the  next  place  let  us  consider,  what  precedent  the  judges  cite 
to  justify  this  opinion  of  theirs,  and  how  opposite  it  is.  Henry  the 
Sixth,  being  driven  out  of  the  kingdom  by  Edward  the  Fourth,  the 
conqueror  called  a  parliament,  and  got  an  act  to  pass,  whereby 
Benry  was  disabled  to  hold  the  crown.  About  ten  years  after, 
Henry  regains  the  kingdom,  and  upon  this  re^ccession  to  the  crown 
(as  it  is  usually  called)  this  act  is  never  repealed.  But  does  not 
every  child  see  the  reasons  of  it  ?  For  if  Henry  was  lawful  king  (and 
before  he  was  not  to  doubt  that)  the  act  itself  was  void,  inasmuch  ae 
It  wanted  the  royal  assent.  So  that  for  him  to  have  procured  an  act 
of  repeal,  had  been  to  affirm  a  title  to  the  crown  in  Edward.  But 
without  doubt,  this  opinion  of  the  judges,  as  it  is  applied  by  the 
objectors,  was  new  anid  unheard  of  before.  We  see  the  king  of 
prance  was  otherwise  informed  by  the  learned  men  in  the  time  of 
King  John,*  for  they  thought  his  blood  corrupted,  and  him  uncapa« 
ble  of  taking  the  crown  by  descent,  because  he  was  attainted  of 
treason  ;  which  prevailed  with  that  king  to  send  over  his  son  Lewis, 
to  put  in  his  claim,  in  right  of  his  wife,  who  was  the  next  heir.  It 
also  ought  to  be  observcid,  that  the  true  reason,  why  the  generality 
of  the  nation  did  so  long  approve  the  title  of  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
was,  because  all  the  princes  of  the  house  of  York  were  attainted  of 
treason,  and  their  blood  corrupted.  But  as  soon  as  ever  this  cor« 
ruption  was  purged,  and  Richard  J)uke  of  York  was  declared  heir 
apparent  by  parliament,  the  people  soon  forsook  the  Lancastrians^ 
and  set  the  house  of  York  on  the  throne. 

Nay  the  very  learned  men  of  the  same  age  with  these  jud|ges 
thought  quite  otherwise,  as  will  appear  beyond  contradiction,  in 
this  famous  case  which  follows.  Richard  the  Third  had  two  elder 
brothers,  Edward  and  George  Duke  of  Clarence.  Richard,  design, 
lug  to  secure  the  crown  to  himself,  had  procured  the  children  of 
Edward  to  be  declared  illegitimate,  yet  still  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
had  issue  living,  which  might  pretend.  But  observe  what  the  par. 
liament  say  (as  to  this)  in  the  first  year  of  Richard  the  Third  :f 
f  That,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  George  Dukei 
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*  of  ClAtence  was  attainted  of  treason,  by  reason  whereof  all  the 
^  iitoue  of  the  said  George  was,  and  is  disabled  and  barred  of  all 
^  right  and  claim,  that  in  any  case,  he,  or  his  issue,  might  have,  or 
^  ciuillenge  by  inheritance  to  the  crown,  and  dignity  royal  of  tlies^ 
^  realms.    After  that  we  consider,  that  you  be  the  undoubted  heir^ 

*  &c.  And  so  they  proceed,  affirming  that  all  learned  men  in  the 
'  laws  do  approve  his  title/  You  see,  within  less  than  three  years 
before  this  opinion  of  the  judges,  the  whole  parliament  do  not  only 
giTe  tlieir  opinion,  but  assure  you  that  all  learned  men  of  that  tim« 
held  clearly,  that  an  attainder  did  liinder  the  descent  of  the  crown, 
&nd  incapacitate  the  person  to  take  it.  Nay,  what  goes  yet  further 
in  this  matter,  Richard  himself,  though  he  was  as  jealous  to  secure 
his  title  as  ever  tyrant  was,  and  had  as  good  adtice  to  discern  the 
most  distant  danger ;  though  he  was  always  restless  in  endearouring 
to  get  the  Earl  of  Richmond  into  his  hands,  who  was  a  yery  remoto 
pretender,  and  only  descended  from  a  bastard  of  the  house  of  Lan* 
caster,  yet  he  feared  nothing  on  this  side.  He  kqew  how  he  had 
wronged  the  children  of  his  brother  Edward,  and  could  not  be  at 
ease  till  he  had  sent  them  out  of  the  world ;  but  he  let  the  children  of 
his  brother  Clarence  live,  without  apprehending  any  danger  from 
them,  because  their  blood  was  corrupted,  and  all  possibility  of  descent 
taken  from  them,  by  the  attainder  of  their  father.  It  was  this  only 
preeerred  them  aliTe,  and  not  any  remorse  of  conscience,  or  any 
niceness  in  sending  another  nephew  out  of  the  world,  after  those 
whom  he  liad  dispatched  before.  This  notable  case,  attended  with 
these  circumstances,  will  conyince  every  man  eitiier  diat  the  judges 
Intended  no  such  thing  by  their  opinion  as  some  men  flmcy,  or  else 
At  least  that  extrajudicial  opinions  were  then  as  apocryphal  as  they 
ItfiTe  been  since. 

Consider,  lastly,  the  unreasonableness  of  this  doctrine,  which  tends 
directly  to  subvert  government,  and  to  put  the  life  of  the  king 
tenant  into  the  hands  of  his  successor.  The  next  heir  may  com« 
tnit  rapes,  and  murders,  and  treasons  ;  burn  cities,  or  betray  fleets  ; 
Inay  conspire  against  the  life  of  his  prince,  and  yet,  after  all,  if  by- 
flight  or  force  he  can  save  himself,  till  some  of  his  accomplices  can 
get  tlie  king  dispatched,  in  spight  of  all  laws  and  justice  he  must 
come  to  the  crown,  and  be  innocent. 

But  when  I  reflect  what  sort  of  men  I  am  arguing  with,  and  how 
willingly  they  use  to  submit  to  authority,  I  think  I  shall  convince 
tiiem  best  by  citing  the  opinions  of  two  great  men,  the  one  a  cardi- 
nal, the  other  a  lord.chancellor,  both  of  them  mar^rs  for  the  papal 
aupremacy ;  I  mean,  Bishop  Fisher  and  Sir  Tho.  Moor.  And,  if 
their  judgments  approve  the  power  of  parliaments  in  the  business  of 
the  succession,  it  cannot  but  weigh  very  much  on  such  occasions  as 
this.  It  is  well  known,  how  *  %vith  resolution,  even  to  death,  they 
refused  the  oath  of  succession  which  the  parliament  had  framed^ 
because  tlierein  the  king's  supremacy  was  avowed,  and  therefore 
they  cannot  be  ^spected  to  dissemble,  when  at  the  very  same  time 
Ihey  declared,  that,  if  that  of  supremacy  was  left  out,  they  would 
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willingly  swear  an  oath  to  maintain  the  succession  of  the  crown  i& 
the  issue  of  the  king's  present  marriage,  as  it  was  then  established  by 
parliament,  and  gaye  this  reason  for  it,  that  this  was  in  the  power  of 
a  parliament  to  determine ;  but  not  who  was  supreme  head  of  th^ 
church.  Sir  Tho.  Moor  went  further,  and  owned  a  very  strange 
'opinion  of  their  power  in  this  point.  But  he  says  expresly  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  parliament  had  unquestionable  authority  in  the 
ordering  the  succession,  and  that  the  people  were  bound  to  obey 
them  therein. 

After  the  testimonies  of  these  two  great  Papists,  it  will  be  little  to 
add  the  testimony  of  a  Protestant.  But  yet  I  will  mention  what  Sir 
Walter  Rawleigh  (who  was  no  inconsiderable  man,  though  a  Protes. 
tant)  says  in  his  incomparable'  preface  to  the  history  of  the  world ; 
'  Without  doubt  (says  he)  human  reason  would  have  judged  no 
^  otherwise,  but  that  Henry  the  Fourth  had  rendered  the  succession 
'  as  unquestionable,  by  tiie  act  of  parliament  which  he  had  procured 
'  to  entail  it  on  his  issues^  as  by  his  own  act  he  had  left  his  enemies 
*  powerless,' 

But  sinking  men  catch  hold  of  every  thing,  and,  when  they  cannot 
object  to  the  yalidity,  they  will  tell  us.  That  such  an  act  of  parlia. 
ment,  to  disinherit  the  next  heir,  is  unjust  and  without  a  sufficient 
ground. 

I  will  not,  at  present,  enter  into  a  dispute  how  far  the  difference 
of  religion,  which  will  also  necessarily  draw  on  a  change  in  the 
goyernment,  does  justify  men  in  seeking  to  preserve  the  two-dearest 
things  on  earth  in  an  orderly  and  lawful  way.  I  will  not  (though  I 
safely  might)  challenge  these  men  to  tell  me,  wherever  any  settled 
nation  which  had  laws  of  their  own,  and  were  not  under  the  imme- 
diate force  of  a  conqueror,  did  ever  admit  of  a  king  of  another  re- 
ligion than  their  own.  I  will  not  insist  on  it  that  the  crown  is  not 
a  bare  inheritance,  but  an  inheritance  accompanying  an  office  of 
trust;  and  that,  if  a  man's  defects  render  him  uncapable  of  the 
trust,  he  has  also  forfeited  the  inheritance.  I  need  not  say  how  far 
a  nation  is  to  be  excused  for  executing  justice  summarily,  and  without 
the  tedious  formalities  of  law,  when  the  necessity  of  things  requires 
baste,  and  the  party  flies  from  justice,  and  his  confederates  are 
numerous  and  daring,  and  the  prince's  lijfe  in  danger.  , 

But  this  I  will  say,  that,  if  the  parliament  have  power  in  this 
thing,  which  I  need  not  prove,  by  shewing,  that  the  ordinary  course 
of  law  allows  heirs  to  be  disinherited  of  &nes  and  recoveries,  and 
that  the  parliament,  in  all  ages,  has  frequently  done  it  by  making 
acts  to  alter  the  strongest  settlements,  where  equity  has  dictated  it, 
though  the  heirs  were  never,  in  any  wise,  criminal :  There,  according 
to  Sir  Thomas  Moor's  opinion,  ^^e  people  are  bound,  in  conscience, 
to  obey  their  laws,  and  must  not  pretend  to  enquire  whether  they 
were  made  upon  just  grounds.'  For  by  the  same  reason  they  may 
pretend  that  all  other  laws  were  made  without  just  cause,  and  re- 
fuse obedience  to  any  of  them.  And  surely  those,  that  should  do 
so,  would  be  an  excellent  loyal  party.  God  defend  this  naUaa 
from  such  loyalty,  as  opposes  itself  to  the  laws* 
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HETHER  the  history  of  the  succession  of  the  crown  will 
allow  so  good  and  clear  an  hereditary  right,  jare  humanoy  the 
reader  will  best  judge,  by  the  short  historical  collection,  touching 
the  succession,  hereto  subjoined. 

In  the  heptarchy,  there  was  no  fixed  hereditary  right,  one  king 
tripping  up  the  heels  of  another,  as  he  had  power,  till  one  got  all. 

After  no  fixed  hereditary  right,  for  Athelstan,  Ihe  great  king,  wa^ 
a  bastard,  and  so  were  several  others ;  who,  by  their  courage  and 
policy,  got  the  crown ;  so  that  a  law  was  made,  under  the  Saxon 
inonarchy,  De  ordinatione  regum^  that  directed  the  election  of  kings^ 
prohibiting  bastards  to  be  elected. 

Edward  the  Confessor  was  not  king  jure  hmredUario, 

William  the  First,  called  the  Conqueror,  had  no  right  but  from 
the  people's  election. 

William  Rufus  was  elected  against  the  right  of  his  elder  brother. 

Henry  the  First  came  in  by  the  same  way. 

Ring  Stephen  was  elected  a  clero  Sf  populo,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Pope. 

jkenry  the  Second  came  in  by  consent,  yet  h^  had  no  hereditary 
right,  for  his  mother  was  living. 

Richard  the  First  was  charged  before  God  and  man,  by  the  arch, 
bishop,  upon  his  coronation,  that  he  should  not  presume  to  take  the 
crown,  unless  he  resolved  faithfully  to  observe  tiie  laws. 

Ring  John,  his  brother,  because  his  elder  brother's  son  was  a 
foreigner,  was  elected  a  clero  Sf  populo^  and  being  divorced  from  his 
wife,  by  his  new  queen,  had  Henry  the  Third. 

Henry  the  Third  was  confirmed  and  settled  in  the  kingdom,  by  the 
general  election  of  the  people ;  and,  in  his  life-time,  the  nation  was 
sworn  to  the  succession  of  Edward  the  First,  before  he  went  to  the 
Holy-Land. 

Edward  the  First,  being  out  of  England,  by  the  consent  of  lords 
and  commons,  was  declared  king. 

Edvrard  the  Second,  being  misled,  and  relying  too  much  upon  hit 
favourites,  was  deposed,  and  his  son  was  declared  king  in  hU 
Jife-time. 

Richard  the  Second^  for  his  ^1  government,  had  the  fate  of  the 
second  Edward. 
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Henry  the  Fourth  came  in  by  election  of  the  people,  to  whoni 
SQCceeded  Henry  the  Fifth,  and  Henry  the  Sixth,  in  whose  time 
Ilichard  Dnke  of  York  claimed  the  crown,  and  an  act  of  parliament 
was  made,  that  Henry  the  Sixth  should  enjoy  the  crown  for  hi^ 
life,  and  the  said  duke  after  him ;  after  which.  King  Henry  raised 
an  army,  by  assistance  of  the  queen  and  prince,  and,  at  Wakefield, 
in  battle  kills  the  duke,  for  which,  in  parliament,  I  Ed.  4.  they 
were  all  by  act  of  parliament  attainted  of  treason ;  and  one  prin. 
cipal  reason  thereof  was,  for  that,  the  duke  being  declared  heir  to 
the  crown  after  Henry,  by  act  of  parliament,  they  had  killed  him. 

Edward  the  Fourth  enters  the  stage,  and  leaves  Edward  the  Fiftb 
to  succeed,  U>  whom  succeeds  Richard  the  Third,  confirmed  king 
by  act  of  parliament,  upoii  two  reasons :  Firsts  that,  by  reason  of  a 
pre-contract  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  Edward  the  Fifth,  his  eldest 
son,  and  all  his  other  children,  were  bastards.  Secondly^  For  that 
the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  second  brother  to  Edward  th6 
Fourth,  had  no  rieht,  because  the  duke  was  attainted  of  treason,  by 
a  parliament  of  Eldward  the  Fourth* 

Henry  the  Seventh  comes  in,  but  had  no  title.  First^  because 
Edward  the  Fourth's  daughter  was  then  Hying.  Secondly ^  his  owi) 
mother,  the  Countess  of  Richmond,  was  then  Hying. 

After  him  Henry  the  Eighth  wore  the  crown,  who  could  haye  no 
title  by  the  father*  In  his  time,  the  succession  of  the  crown  was 
limited  three  several  times,  and  the  whole  nation  sworn  to  the  6b* 
servance. 

Sir  Thomas  Moor  declared,  that  the  parliament  had  a  power  io 
bind  the  succession,  and  would  subscribe  thereto. 

Edward  the  Sixth  succeeded,  but  his  mother  was  married  to  King 
Henry,  while  Catharine  of  Spain,  his  wife,  was  living. 

Queen  Mary  was  declared  a  bastard,  and,  by  virtue  of  an  act 
of  parliament  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  she  succeeded ;  which  act  being 
repealed  in  the  first  of  her  reign,  and  tne  crown  being  limited 
otherwise  by  parliament,  all  the  limitations  of  the  crown  in  Henry 
the  Eighth's  reign  were  avoided ;  so  that 

Queen  Elisabeth,  who  was  declared  a  bastard,  by  act  of  par^* 
liament,  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  and  limited  tn  succeed,  im 
another  act  in  his  time,  and  that  act  repealed  by  Queen  Mary,  became 
queen  in  the  force  of  her  own  act  of  parliament,  which  declared  her 
lawful  queen. 

The  crown  was  entailed  in  Richard  the  Second's  time;  again  in 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Fourth ;  again  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth ; 
again  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Fourth;  again  in  the  time  of  Richard 
the  Third ;  again  in  the  time  of  Henry  Uie  Seventh ;  thrice  in  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

And,  upon  the  marriage  of  Queen  Mary  to  Philip  of  Spain,  both 
the  crowns  of  England  and  Spain  were  entailed ;  whereby  it  was 
provkled,  that,  of  the  several  children  to  be  begotten  upon  the  queen, 
one  was  to  have  the  crown  of  England,  another  Spain,  another  th« 
Low-Countries ;  the  articles  of  marriage,  to  this  purpose,  wer« 
confirmed  by  act  of  parliament,  and  the  Pope's  bull. 
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S«  that  it  WM  agreed)  by  the  states  of  both  kingdoms,  and  the^ 
Low-Coontries ;  and,  therefore,  probably,  the  iiniTersal  opinion  of 
the  great  men  of  that  age,  that  kings  and  sovereign  princes,  with  ih« 
consent  of  their  states,  had  a  power  to  alter  and  bind  the  successioa 
of  tiie  crown« 
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E  find  in  holy  writ,  that,  in  the  Jewish  law,  it  Was  expresl^" 
proTided  by  the  fiopreme  legislator,  ^  That  a  bastard  should  not 
enter  into  die  Congregation  of  the  Lord,  even  to  the  tenth  genenu 
tiott:^  bnt  it  seems  the  unhappy  kingdom  of  France  allows  the 
bastard  himself,  not  only  to  enter  into  the  congregittion,  bat  to  settle 
himself  upon  ^e  throne,  and  to  bear  it  higher  than  all  the  preceding 
kings  before  him,  which  had  a  better  right  to  do  it,  as  being  the 
offspring  of  kings,  and  not  the  sons  of  the  people,  the  proper  term 
the  Roman  law  gites  to  bastards.  We  have  heard  of  the  Salick  law, 
in  force  in  that  kirigdote,  for  a  great  many  ages,  by  which  the  crown 
of  France  cannot  fall  from  the  sword  to  the  distaff ;  but,  'till  the 
blesised  days  of  onr  august  monarch,  we  never  had  the  happiness  to 
be  acquainted  with  a  law  or  custom,  by  which  that  was  in  the  power 
of  a  Queen  of  France,  to  provide  us  an  heir  to  the  crown,  without 
the  concurrence  of  her  husband,  and  to  impose  upon  us,  for  our 
king,  a  brat  of  another  man's  making*  All  the  reign  of  our  invinc!^ 
ble  monarch  has  been  a  constant  series  of  wonders ;  but,  amongst 
them  all,  this  is  none  of  the  least.  That  he,  who  was,  in  the  opinion 
of  all  the  world,  the  son  of  a  private  gentleman,  from  his  birth  to 
the  end  of  the  Prince  of  Conde's  wars,  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be,  ever  since,  no  less  than  the  son  of  Jjewis  the  Thirteenth.  After 
this,  let  no  body  call  in  question  the  Commonly  supposed  fable  of  the 
ttansmntation  of  Iphis  from  a  woman  to  a  man,  since  to  be  tran. 
slated  from  a  bastai'd,  to  a  son  lawfully  begotten,  is  equally  as  dif« 
ficult 

Among  a  great  many  other  quarrels  I  have  with  the  English' 
nation,  this  is  one,  That  they  are  a  people  too  nice  in  believing 
miracles  ;  and  their  haughtiness  is  such,  as  they  scorn,  forsooth,  iO' 

•  This  U  the  e&th  nutnbct  in  the  cttatogae  of  pam^leti  in  the  H«ii«l«ii  Ubmry«  . 
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bcliere  fanpossibilities  :  for  albeit  they,  and  all  the  reft  of  tiie  world 
about  them,  are  firtnly  persuaded,  that  the  little  baable  Prince  of 
Walei  vas  never  of  Queen  Mary's  bearing,  much  len  of  King 
James's  begetting  ;  yet,  if  these  infidela  bad  been  as  welLmannerly 
credolous,  as  we  in  France  have  been,  of  the  wonderful  transmute* 
tion  of  our  Lewis  le  Grand,  they  needed  not  have  made  all  thii 
noise  about  the  little  impostor  infant,  but  might  bave  comforted 
themselves  in  the  hopes,  that  be,  who  was  a  spurious  Prince  of 
Wales  to^ay,  might  some  years  hence,  by  a  new  French  way  of 
transubslnntiation,  became  a  lawfully  batten  King  of  England. 
But  the  mischief  of  all  is,  these  stiff-necked  hereticks,  ever  since  they 
fell  off  from  the  communion  of  the  holy  church,  make  bold  to  call 
in  qnestion  all  our  miracles;  and  such  a  one,  aa  &is  would  be,  lam 
afraid  th^  would  stick  at,  amongst  others. 

Good  God  !  how  happy  hud  It  been  for  Franee,  yea,  for  a  great 
part  of  the  world,  that  the  French  had  been  as  great  infidel^  upon 
the  point  of  miracles,  as  the  heretkk  English;  and  that  on r  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth  had  been  hurled  out  of  France,  when  but  Dauphin  of 
Viennois,  as  the  little  mock  Prince  of  Wales  has  been  out  of  Eng. 
land,  when  scarce  well  bandied  into  the  light  ?  What  dismal  trage- 
dies has  our  French  impostor  caused  in  Qiristendom?  How  nany 
cities  laid  in  ashes,  countries  nuned,  families  extinguished,  and  mil- 
lions of  lives  sacrificed  to  the  vanity  and  ambition  of  a  bastard  ? 

The  Hugonots  of  France,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  have  most 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  their  conduct,  with  relation  to  this  ongrete 
monster,  in  the  time  of  his  minority,  and  of  the  Prince  of  Conde'a 
wars :  and  these  people,  who  disown  a  thousand  things  in  the  Catho- 
lick  religion,  merely  upon  the  account  of  their  being,  in  their  opinion, 
irreconcilable  to  reason,  did  strangely  contradict,  not  only  common 
fame,  but  even  reason  itself,  in  being  brought  to  think,  that  it  was 
possible  that  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  ^ould  be  the  true  son  of  Lewia 
the  Thirteenth,  after  near  half  a  jubilee  of  years  past  in  marriage 
betwixt  him  and  Anne  of  Austria,  his  queen,  without  the  least  hop* 
of  issue,  with  all  the  concurring  signs  of  a  natural  impolency  on  hia 
aide.  But  these  gentlemen  have  paid  dear  enough  for  their  opinions, 
snd  have  had  sutlicieiit  time  and  occauon  to  read  their  past  folly,  in 
their  present  af&iction,  and  to  call  to  mind,  with  r^ret,  their  unac- 
countable madness,  in  assisting  him  to  re-ascend  the  tiirone  of  France, 
whom  almost  the  whole  nation,  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the 
parliament  of  Paris  had  combined  together  to  tumble  down,  and  had 
certainly  done  it,  if  the  Hugonots  had  not  tutned  the  scale.  These 
poor  Hugonots  have  had  so  many  sad  occasions  since  to  repent  their 
fault,  that  I  confess  it  is  scarce  generous  to  upbraid  the  miserable 
with  the  follies  they  cannot  now  amend,  and  whkh  have  brought 
Opon  them  so  many  miafortunes.  And  yet  I  must  beg  leave  to  tell 
them,  That  as  their  zeal  to  I.ewis  the  Fourteenth's  unjust  interest 
was  the  original  cause.  In  my  opinion,  of  heaven's  thus  afflicting 
them  by  hia  hands  ;  to  indeed  it  was  the  true  motive  that  induced 
Oilsnngnteto  ruin  them.  For  thus  it  was,  that  he  and  his  jesultick 
cabal  reowned  amongst  themtelTei.    If  tho  Hugonots  in  the  Ule 
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'Prince  ofConde's  wars,  when  the  crown  was  at  stake,  were  able  to 
turn  the  balance,  and  to  draw  Tictory-  and  success  to  the  side  thejr 
espoused,  which  at  that  time  was  ours :  by  the  same  parity  of  reason, 
if  the  same  Hqgoiiots  shfell  at  anf  time  hereafter  be  induced  to  join 
against  us,  and  to  take  our  enemy's  part,  they  will  without  all  dolibC 
'turn  the  scale  on  the  other  side,  and  prove  as  dangerous  enemies  as 
formerly  they  were  friends ;  and>  thence,  by  a  diabolical  way  of 
reasoning,  it  was  concluded  that  it  was  the  true  interest  of  the 
crown,  that  the  Hugonots  should  be  utterly  destroyed. 

By  the  way,  I  must,  though  coiltrary  to  my  inclination,  do  a 
piece  of  justice  to  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  in  rindicating  him  frdm  a 
common  asperstdn  cast  upon  him  by  the  Hugonots,  and  it  is  tUis^: 
Orer  and  above  the  foulest  ingratitude  imaginable  (in  Mrhtch  charge  1 
lieartily  agree  witii  them)  he  is  chargeable  with,  as  to  them  they  will 
needs  Uad  him  to  the  boot,  with  no  less  than  perjury  and  breach  of 
iidth,  in*not  observing  the  famous  edict'  of  Nantz,  which  was  granted 
to  tiiem  by  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  declared  by  him  to  be^  in 
all  time  coming,  an  irrevocable  and  fundamental  constitution  of  this 
state;  which  edict,  say  they,  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  swore  at  his 
coronation  inviolably  to  observe  I  confess  this  is  a  heavy  charge  ; 
but,  to  speak  no  worse  of  the  devil  than  he  deserves.  In  my  opinion 
our  Lewis  le  Grand  is  not  chargeable  upon  that  score,  as  not  being 
bound  to  the  observance  of  tiiat  edict,  even  though  having  sworn  it ; 
if  we  shall  consider,  that,  by  the  express  words  of  the  edict  itself^ 
King  Henry  obliges  himself  and  his  lawful  successors  only,  that  is, 
those  who  shall  succeed  to  the  crown  of  France  in  a  lawful  descent 
of  royal'  blood.  Now  I  tiilnk  no  man  will  say,  that,  by  this  clause 
of  the  edict,  an  extraneous  person,  such  as  our  interloper  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth,  is,  can  be  included ;  and  therefore,  as  Imving  none  of 
the  royal  blood  of  France  in  his  veins,  he  cannot  be  justiy  charged 
with  perjury  or  breach  of  faitii,  in  not  observing  one  edict,  which  was 
declared  and  meant  to  oblige  only  the  lawful  successors  of  King 
Henry  the  Fourth. 

'  Here  1  cannot  but  relate  a  discourse  I  had  once  with  one  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Capuchin  order,  the  very  day  after  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantz,  and  which  may  serve  to  answer  one  objectioii 
naturally  arising,  from  what  I  have  said  upon  this  head.  All  Pariii 
was  filled  with  the  noise  of  this  affair,  and,  in  every  comer,  lK>th 
Papist  and  Protestant  were  reasoning  upon  it:  amongst  the  rest,  tha 
godd  Capuchin  and  I  would  needs  turn  both  statesmen  and  casuists 
on  the  subject.  We  lost  betwixt  us  all  the  arguments  we  could  fall 
apon,  to  vindicate,  if  possible,  the  king's  so  apparentiy  unjust  ac« 
tion ;'  and,  in  the  end,  we  came  to  reason,  how  far  the  king  waa 
obliged  to  the  observance  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  upon  account  of  his 
not  being  indeed  the  lawful  successor  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  tho 
granter  of  it  But,  said  I,  ^  Father,  though  I  should  agree,  that 
^  the  king  is  not  obliged  by  that  edict  at  first,  for  the  reason  we  have 
'  named,  yet  his  posterior  swearing  to  .observe  it,  makes  him  as 
*  liable  to  the  observance  of  it,  as  if  he  were  really  the  true  inccetsor 
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^  to  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  of  the  royal  blood  of  France.'    To  this 
the  Capuchin  returned  me  a  Tery  satisfactory  answer:  ^  Sir,'  says  he, 
it  seems  you  are  but  little  acquainted  with  the  casuistick  doctrine 
and  principles  of  the  Jesuits,  and  haye  not  the  happiness  to  be  ac 
quainted  with  Father  le  Chese  the  king's  confessor,  so  well  as 
I ;  and  therefore  I'll  tell  you  one  OTasion,  a  wit,  like  his,  will 
soon   find  out  to  remOTe  sdl  needless  scruples  from  the  king's 
mind,  arising  from  his  swearing  the  edict  of  Nantz,  and  it  is  this: 
The  words  of  the  oath,  which  ^e  kiug  did  take  at  his  coronation^ 
were  these :  And  seeing  this  edict  was  declared  to  by  King  Henry 
the  Fourth,  our  grandfatherof  glorious  memory,  to  be  irrevocable, 
and  that  his  lawful  successors,  the  succeeding  kings  of  France, 
should  swear  the  same  at  their  coronation,  thefore  we  do  thereby 
promise  and  ^wear,  faithfully  and  inyiolably  to  observe  the  said 
edict  all  the  days  of  our  life.time»    Now  these  being  the  very 
words  of  the  king's  oath  (continues  the  capuchin)  how  proper 
and  easy  was  it  for  the  Reverend  Father  le  Chese,  to  tell  him, 
Sire,  you  are  not  at  all  obliged  by  this  oath,  because  it  leans  upon, 
and  contains  in  its  very  bosom,  a  supposition,  upon  the  removal  of 
which,  the  whole  oath  itself  does  necessarily  fall,  viz.  your  ma- 
jesty's beingthegrand-child  of  Henry  the  Fourth;  which  neither  you 
yourself,  nor  no  body  else  does  believe :  so  tiiat,  if  your  majesty 
has  sworn  an  oath,  wherein  there  is  an  express  supposition  that 
you  are  the  grandchild  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  which  you  are  not, 
the  oath  itself,  as  leaning  on  that  false  supposition,  must  necessari* 
ly  fall  with  it,  and  becomes  in  itself  void.    I  hope  you  are  wiser, 
(concludes  the  capuchin  to  me)  but  to  think  that  Father  le  Chese 
might  use  all  this  freedom  with  his  ignorant  bigotted  pupil,  in* 
slaved  to  his  direction,  especially  that  he  is  acquainted  with  all  the 
villainies  of  his  life,  and  in  particular  with  his  criminal  privacies 
with  the  dauphiaess.'    Thus   far  the  capuchin's  discourse  and 
mine ;  and  I  must  say,,  upon  reflexion,  I  cannot  divine  an  evasion 
which  Father  le  Chese  could  have  fallen  upon  more  plausible,  to 
persuade  his  inslaved  pupil  to  revoke  the  edict  of  Nantz,  than  this 
the  capuchin  hinted  at. 

But  I  know  the  reader  will  tell  me,  what  means  all  this  pother, 
upon  a  mere  supposition  that  Lewis  le  Grand  is  a  bastard,  without 
making  it  appear,  or  proving  that  he  is  so  2  I  acknowledge,  that,  of 
all  the  tasks  one  ever  ventured  upon,  that  of  proving  a  man  to  be  a 
bastard  is  the  hardest ;  for,  when  a  woman  designs  to  bring  another 
than  her  husband  to  her  bed,  she  uses  not  to  order  such  and  such 
persons  to  stand  by,  that  they  may  bear  testimony  of  her  crime ;  and 
though  some  women  may  come  the  length  of  inadvertency  or  impu. 
dence,  in  being  too  open  in  their  amours,  yet  when  they  have  to  do 
with  a  gallant  that  is  concerned  in  honour,  and  obliged  by  his  cha. 
racter,  to  be  more  reserved  in  his  pleasures ;  it  is  not  to  be  imagined, 
but  she  will  be  taught  to  play  her  part,  if  not  chastely,  yet  cautiously. 
Ail  the  world  knows  that  the  cardinals  of  Richlieu  and  Mazarine 
were  capable  of  keeping  their  own  secrets;  and  yet  it  is  to  be  re^ 
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fretted,  that  their  amours  with  our  iinrinciUe  monarch's  mother 
were  bard  enough  to  be  concealed,  so  many  are  the  spies  about  the 
coarts  of  princes. 

.  That  Anne  of  Austria  found  a  way  to  prOTide  an  heir  to  Lewis 
the  Thirteenth,  without  putting  him  to  the  pains  of  getting  it  him. 
sdf,  will  appear  clearlf  enough,  if  we  take  a  Tiew  of  all  the  circum. 
stances  that  meet  in  thb  affair,  which,  all  taken  together,  leaye  us 
no  room  to  doubt  of  that  queen's  concern  for  perpetuating  her 
husband's  memory  at  any  cost* 

.  Common  &me  was  ever  looked  upon  as  a  great  presumptioa  of 
the  truth  of  a  thing,  especially  if  joined  to  other  concurring  circum*  • 
stances ;  and  never  did  that  prating  goddess  extend  her  voice  louder, 
than  in  proclaiming  to  the  world  tiie  spurious  birth  of  our  august 
monarch.  Time  was,  when  she  did  not  whisper  it  in  corners,  bnt^ 
expressed  it  in  publick  pictures,  plays,  farces,  and  what  not  ?  Mo. 
desty  will  not  allow  me  to  mention  the  bawdy  shapes  of  these  two 
sorts  of  bread,  called  to  this  day  the  Queen's  Bread,  and  the  Cardl. 
nal's  Bread,  sold  through  Pbris,  and  in  most  places  of  France ;  so 
tliat,  at  that  time,  one  could  scarce  sit  down  to  eat,  but  he  was  put 
in  mind  of  the  queen  and  the  cardinal's  amours.  It  were  in  Tain  to 
enumerate  the  thousandth  part  of  the  satires  and  pasquils  on  this 
subject,  for  a  great  many  years ;  each  pen  outvying  one  another,  in' 
the  gl6ry  of  propagating  to  posterity  the  lore  passions  of  these  two 
mighty  cardinal  ministers  of  state;  let  this  one  upon  Cardinal 
JUchlieu,  affixed  on  his  palace,  serve  for  all  t 

What  means  th'  ungrate  French  to  hate, 

The  only  true  support  of  state  ? 

What  greater  favour  could  there  be 

Shewn  to  the  king,  queen,  state,  all  three  ; 

Than  to  provide,  by  his  unwearied  care, 

The  king  a  son,  the  queen  a  husband,  and  the  state  an  heir  ? 

Impofency  is  one  of  those  imperfections,  a  man  is  most  unwilling  to 
take  with,  being  that  which  unmans  him,  and  renders  him  the  scorn  * 
of  his  own,  and  the  abhorrence  of  the  other  sex.   It  can  only  be . 
proved  by  presumptions ;  and  these  are  for  the  most  part  reducible, 
either  to  his  indifference  for  the  fair  sex  in  general,  or  for  his  own ' 
wife  in  particular ;  the  weakness  of  his  constitution,  or  his  cohabit* 
log  with  a  woman  of  a  sound  iMxly,  and  proportioned  age,  for  a  con* 
siderable  time,  without  having  any  issue  by  her.     All  these  presump- 
tions, and  some  more  than  perhaps  decency  will  allow  me  to  name, 
will  be  found  in  Lewis  the  Thirteenth,  the  supposed  father  of  our 
august  monarch. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  greater  proof  of  a  man's  indifference  for 
the  fair  sex,  in  general,  or  his  own  wife  in  particular,  than  when  a; 
man,  in  the  heat  of  his  youth,  has  a  right  by  marriage  to  the  bed  of 
a  beautiful  and  young  princess,  has  her  constantly  in  his  view,  and 
in  his  power,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  can,  for  some  years  toge.. 
tfaer,  abstain  from  -those  embraces,  which  marriage  has  not  only 
mde  lawful,  but  a  duty.   And  this  unwonted  coldniess,  in  youtli,  ia 
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tkenBK  to  be  jolouBed,  Aat,  prerion*  to  tiie  mtrritge,  the  man  dUl 
cipreu  u  eager  iinpatience  to  enjoy  hli  yonng  bride ;  for  the  tab— 
■eqneDt  coldneia  and  abstinence  doei  clearly  iDiiDtmte  k  conicioiu.. 
neu  or  his  b«ng  miilaken  t^  himself,  and  dmt  npoa  trial  he  hu 
fosnd  his  power  not  answerable  (o  bit  wUL 

Of  all  this,  we  hare  a  pretty  clear  instance  in  Lewiif  the  Thirteenfi. 
Upon  hli  being  married  by  proxy  to  Anne  of  Anitria,  Infanta  of 
Spain,  afterward!  mother  to  our  invincible  monarch,  he  exprested 
the  greatest  eagemeii  to  en)oy  her,  and,  luring  gone  the  length  ot. 
Bonrdeanx  to  meet  her,  his  desires  vented  thanseWes  in  the  follow- 
ing letter,  Rent  her  some  few  days  before  her  arrival, 

*  StHcxI  cannot,  according  to  my  longing  deure,  find  myteU  oear 

*  you,  at  yonr  entry  into  my  kingdom,  to  pot  you  in  poueuion  of 

*  tlw  power  I  have,  and  of  that  intire  afiection  I  have  in  my  breast 
'  to  love  and  lerve  you ;  I  tend  you  Luyenes,  one  of  the  most  tmsty 

*  of  my  aervants,  to  salute  yon  in  my  name,  and  to  tell  you,  that 

*  yon  are  expected  by  me  witli  the  greatest  impatience,  to  offer  unW 

*  youmyBelf;  I  pray,  therefore,  receive  him  favourably,  and  be> 

*  lieve  what  he  shall  tell  you,  madam,  from  your  most  dear  friend 

*  m4  servant, 

*  LEWIS.' 

The  strain  of  this  letter  leems  to  be  warm  enough,  and  the  word, 
offer  of  himself,  is  pretty  expressive,  as  coming  from  a  young  bride- 
groom, to  a  young  and  beautiful  bride.  Now  who  would  have 
dreamed,  but  thh  skirmishing  by  letters  should  have  produced  a 
fixed  battle  at  meeting?  But,  alas!  our  youngster,  having  bedded 
his  queen  but  for  the  space  of  two  hours,  rises  up  from  his  nuptial 
bed,  too  late  conscious  to  himself  of  his  unfitness  for  the  sports  of 
Venus.  And,  albeit  he  was  In  his  queen's  company  every  day  for 
f«nr  years  thereafter,  his  false  desires  never  led  him  once  a^n, 
tlnring  all  that  time,  to  try  a  second  rencounter:  Yea,  it  was  ex- 
pected by  every  body,  be  should  never  have  ventured  to  bed  the 
qseen  again,  if  his  favourite  Luyenes  had  not  tricked  him  into  it,  the 
very  night  of  his  sister's  marriage  with  the  prince  of  I^edmont. 
For,  Luyenes  finding  the  king  in  a  good  jolly  humour,  and  talking 
more  wantonly  than  ordinary,  he  grasps  him  out  of  his  bed,  in  hit 
wma,  and  throwing  a  night^wn  about  him,  brings  him  unexpect, 
e^ly  into  the  queen's  bed.  It  was  indeed  pretended,  that  the  reason 
of  this  four  years  abstinence  was,  for  fear  the  marriage-bed  might 
hinder  the  king's  growth,  and  enervate  his  strength  ;  And  yet  it  is 
hard  to  believe,  that  such  a  politick  consideration  could  prevail  with 
a  man  that  had  any  boiling  blood  in  his  veins.  But  every  body  will 
be  apt,  at  the  first  dash,  to  draw  this  CMisequence  frtHU  it,  .that 
l|iere  was  more  in  it  of  a  winter  chilness,  than  usually  snita  with 
youth. 

Ft<m  the  banning  of  the  ye^r  1619,  to  1S38,  King  Lewis  Oe 
Thirteeuth.  cynlinned  to  cohabit  with  hjs  queen ;  and  pften  in  hi* 
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melancholy  f '<,  fo  which  he  was  oBtunlly  nibject,  he  would  com. 
plain  to  his  Lontiaenta,  that  he  knew  cerlaiol^  the  queen  would  hare 
DO  children  to  him.  Upon  which  fell  out  a  remarkable  passage,  that 
lerre*  mightily  to  unriddle  tome  difficulties  in  this  aflfair.  One  daj 
tt  Pontaincblean,  the  time  of  his  brother  Monsieur's  wars  against  him, 
iMing  in  a  sullen  fit,  he  began  to  regret,  to  some  few  otmut  him,  hia 
misfortune  of  not  baring  children  of  his  own  body ;  which,  be  said, 
wu  the  cause  of  Monsieur's  insolence  against  him,  and  of  his  power 
with  the  people,  as  being  presumptive  heir  of  tlie  crown.  Hereupon 
MMue  of  them  began  to  telt  him,  that,  for  reasons  of  state,  it  was 
rery  fit  to  procure  a  dirorce  from  the  queen ;  and  that,  perhaps, 
Mother  wife  might  bring  him  children  to  beir  the  crown  of  France, 
ind  put  Monsieur  beside  the  cushion.  But  Luyenes,  who  knew  tiM 
king's  infirmity  best,  taking  him  aside,  told  him  with  his  usual 
Freedom,  '  Sire,  unless  yon  resoWe  to  ruin  yourself,  for  good  and 
'  all,  let  there  nerer  be  the  least  mention  made,  in  time  coming,  of  a 
'  divorce  from  the  queen  ;  for,  if  any  such  thing  shall  come  to  her 
'  ears,  she  will  be  sure  to  lay  the  btacne  of  her  barrenness  upon 
'  your  majesty;  and  ttilt  erery  body  will  believe,  and  which  will 
'  render  Monsieur's  pretensions  insupportable.'  And  indeed,  it 
iras  from  this  consideration,  that  the  motion  of  a  dtrorce  was  erer 
ifterwards  laid  aside,  lest  the  queen  should  be  proToked,  to  tell  out 
the  tmlh,  and  thereby  Monsieur's  interest  elevated  a  pin  higher  than 
raited  with  the  king's  safety. 

There  is  another  great  presumption  of  one's  impotency,  when  a 
[nan  evinces  himself  to  be  indifferent  not  only  for  his  own  wife,  but 
For  the  whole  fair  sex  in  general.  Lewis  the  Thirteenth  gave  ample 
proofs  of  this  sort  of  virtue,  if  it  be  one ;  having  been  never  seen  to 
cast  one  ungle  warm  glance  at  any  of  the  beauties  of  the  court, 
sod  never  heard  to  utter  one  expression  that  could  be  iiiterprcled 
imorous. 

Of  this  indifference  of  his,  for  the  feir  sex,  there  is  one  pretty 
instance,  in  an  expression  he  had  to  Monsieur  his  brother,  upon  the 
Kcasion  of  his  marrying  the  Duke  of  Lorraiu's  daughter  against 
9ie  king's  will.  Monsieur  having  told  him,  by  way  of  excuse,  that 
lie  choseid  to  marry  at  any  rate,  rather  than  to  live  in  whoredom ;  and 
9ne  of  the  two,  he  said,  his  constitution  obliged  him  to  do :  '  Brother, 
'  replies  the  king,  you,  and  I,  it  seems,  are  of  different  tempers,  for 
'  I  conld  live  all  my  life  without  either  of  them.'  Here  was  a 
nodest,  though  untimely  confession  of  his  indifference,  if  not  impo. 
«ncy ;  and  indeed  Monsieur  was  not  wanting  to  improve  it  in  his  clr- 
niUr  letters,  he  wrote  to  his  partisans,  a  few  months  after,  upon  his 
retiring  to  Brussels. 

There  is  another  story,  much  of  the  same  nature,  that  passed  he- 
Mxtthe  king  and  his  favourite  Luyenes,  about  the  divorce  from  the 
queen,  when  it  was  first  talked  of.  Luyenes  told  him,  that  the  only 
way  to  stop  the  queen's  mouth,  in  the  matter  of  the  divorce,  was 
for  the  king  to  give  an  evidence,  that  her  barrenness  was  not  from 
Us  fault,  by  trying  to  get  children  by  some  other  woman;  and,  here, 
apen,  he  mentioned  one  of  the  handsomest  tadiet  about  court,  ai  a 
I  4 
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fit  miitieifl  for  him.     The  king  insirered  coUUt  *MaU  je  vnt 

*  atture  iMj/enesyjenetoagepasaieiktcluueti^  ^butJusarefon, 
tsf  B  be,  Luyeneg,  I  db  Dot  think  upon  theMlhiiigsj'  and  lo  the  dis- 
course was  dropped, 

I  shall  od\j  name  one  other  instance  more,  of  the  king's  indiC 
ference  for  the  fair  sex,  because  it  was  so  publick,  and  had  so  much 
of  rallerj'  in  it.  The  king  beiug  one  day  playing  at  cards  with 
Madamoiselle  Ramboulet,  it  happened  that  the  king  alledged  npoa 
her,  she  bad  dropped  a  card  on  design,  saying  he  iironid  hare  it,  be 
vhere  it  will :  The  lady,  finding  she  was  discoTered,  slipped  th«  card 
Into  ber  breast,  saying,  '  Sire,  I  am  assured  you  will  not  take  it  out 

*  here.'  Which  was  true,  for  the  king  gare  over  any  further  leardi, 
when  he  saw  the  card  wag  in  her  bosom, 

A  great  many  attributed  this  indifference  of  the  king's,  for  his 
wn  lady,  and  all  other  women,  to  the  weakness  of  his  conatitu. 
tlon ;  and,  iudeed,  he  was  of  the  tenderest  and  sickliest  imaginable, 
being,  from  his  birth,  weak  in  his  limbs,  and  aithmatick  to  his  dying, 
day.  The  Duke  of  Eipernon,  rallying  one  day  with  the  king's 
physician,  told  him,  be  was  afraid  the  king  might  oyer.heat  himself, 
in  the  embraces  of  a  young  and  beautiful  queen.  The  physician, 
nodding  bis  bead,  answered  him,  it  must  be  a  great  heat  that  will 
thaw  his  majesty's  ice. 

But  though  Lewis  the  Thirteenth  had  been  a  just  admirer  of  his 
own  queen,  aud  of  the  fair  sex  in  general,  and  had  neither  been 
branded  with  impotency,  nor  known  to  be  of  a  weakly  constitution, 
what  a  wonderful  thing  wat  it,  that  what  a  man  could  not  do,  in  the 
heal  of  his  youth,  he  should,  in  the  beginning  of  the  autumn  of  his 
age,  and  that  there  should  be  twenty-tbree  years  betwixt  their  mar. 
rioge,  and  the  birth  of  their  first  child  1  I  remember  the  poets  tell 
OS,  that  Jupiter,  when  be  wa,s  to  beget  Hercules,  was  necessitated  tQ 
make  a  night  three  times  longer  than  the  ordinary;  so  difficult  wa; 
it,  even  for  the  father  of  the  Gods,  to  beget  an  hero :  but  our  in- 
vincible hero  Lewis  le  Grand,  reqaired  a  longer  time  to  be  gotten 
than  Hercules,  and  twenty-three  years  was  little  enough  time  to 
produce  our  august  monarch.  What  a  shame  was  it  for  Cardinal 
Ricbelien  to  throw  away  so  much  paint  to  no  purpose  i  And  how 
easy  had  it  been  to  have  made  tlie  king  a  father,  and  the  qneen  a 
mother,  in  the  twentieth  part  of  that  time,  if  be  had  but  understood 
the  new  English  way  of  getting  and  bearing  children  ?  But,  it  seems, 
the  art  of  imposing  infant  princes  was  not  then  brought  to  thct 
perfection,  It  has  been  of  late ;  and  Anne  of  Austria  was  not  so  good 
a  proficient  in  the  trade,  as  Mary  of  Modena.  What  needed  the 
former  hare  made  herself  the  talk  of  all  France,  for  her  intrigues 
with  her  two  cardinals  ?  It  had  been  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  make  her  a  mother,  without  the  trouble  of  one  single  throw.  A 
close  balister  about  the  bed,  and  a  convenient  passage  at  the  head  of 
It,  with  a  warymidwife,  and  one  ortwo  more  tnuty  confidents,  might 
f)a*e  done  just  as  well. 

But  the  curse  of  all  was,  our  Lewis  the  Thirteenth  was  neithei 
tp  ^  imposed  vpon,  in  soch  tin  afi'air,  nor  could  be  brought  int^ 
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A>  dulgn  bimself ;  lu>  nwUce  to  his  brother,  the  next  hdr,  |hoi^ 
ft  mr  with  Mm,  came  not  np  to  that  length,  u  to  cteat  bim  of  tha 
throne.  And,  Uion^  Lewis  the  Thirteenth  had  been  capable  of  m 
great  a  weakneu,  or  ratlter  madneu,  hU  brother  Mouieur  wai  tOQ 
much  concerned,  to  let  the  qneen  impose  npon  him  one  to  exclnda 
him  from  the  crown.  Daring  the  queen's  bigneii,  Moniienr  had 
hU  constant  spies  eboat  her,  ta  watch  ber  motioDs,  uid  to  tell  him 
ercry  thing  that  past.  Upon  the  news  of  the  queen's  being  in 
labour.  Monsieur  was  not  out  of  the  way,  bnt  haitens  away  to  hei 
bed-chamber ;  and  his  sedulity  and  watohfulnesi  was  scarce  allowa 
able  in  modesty ;  the  least  circumstance,  about  the  mother  and  child) 
did  not  escape  hu  prying  curiosi^,  and  the  field  of  natnre  itself 
was  laid  open  to  his  view ;  such  is  the  misfortune  of  princesseg^ 
when  bearing  children,  in  prejudice  of  other  men's  rights.  Mon,, 
stenr,  retiring  himself  to  his  chamber,  in  a  metanclioty  mood,  as  be 
had  good  reason,  was  asked  of,  by  Espemon,  what  he  had  seen ; 
f  Alu !  says  he,  I  am  sure  I  saw  it  oome  ou^  bat,  who  the  deril 
*  put  it  in,  I  know  not.' 

Queen  Mary  of  Modena  took  a  shorter  cut,  and  a  more  modest 
method  of  lyiag.in.  She  would  neither  allow  the  princesses  con, 
cemed,  to  search  into  her  bigness,  nor  permit  any,  in  their  name, 
to  be  present  at  her  labour.  The  poor  princess  of  Denmark  was 
harried  away  to  the  bath,  upon  the  pretence  of  her  health ;  and  the 
qneen  dowager  was  not  brought  in,  till  the  game  was  over.  And 
who  can  blame  a  modest  Italian,  to  be  more  referred  in  the  secret* 
of  nature,  than  a  blunt  Spaniard!  How  happy  was  it  for  the  first, 
that,  instrad  of  two  princesses  at  a  distaoce,  she  did  not  meet  with 
a  blustering  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  peep  more  narrowly  into  tha 
scheme  of  her   contrivances,  and  render  ber  and  her  plot  ridicu. 

But,  to  return  to  the  happy  birth  of  our  Lewis  le  Grand,  it 
seems  all  the  endeavours  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  to  provide  an  heis 
for  France,  were  unsuccessful.  Whether  his  brain,  and  his  other 
parts,  were  not  of  a  piece,  or  his  pressing  cares  of  state,  joined  tq 
some  natural  impedimeDt,  were  the  cause  of  it,  I  cannot  tell ;  but 
it  was  reserved  for  a  person  of  a  meaner  condition,  though  of  % 
nore  robust  constitution,  to  effectuate  wliat  this  consummate  churctu 
man  had  attempted  in  vain.  Monsieur  le  Grand,  a  gentleman  of  ^ 
comely  person,  and  sprightly  spirit,  and  a  courtly  genius,  wa^ 
looked  npon  as  the  fittest  person  to  make  up  the  defects  of  an  im., 
potent  king,  and  a  wearied  favourite  cardinal.  This  carpetJuiight 
was  admitted  into  the  embraces  of  the  queen,  and,  by  her  teeming 
belly,  she  found,  within  a  few  mouths,  that  she  had  hit  npon  a  Ajt 
stallion  to  propagate  the  royal  fomily  of  France. 

It  is  generally  thought,  this  t(entlenian  was  not  so  mnch  tho 
gneen's  own  choice,  as  that  of  Richelieu ;  and  that  this  refined 
minister  persuaded  the  queen  to  entertain  Monsieur  le  Grand  for  ber 
gallant,  out  of  a  mere  principle  of  state,  as  being  more  likely  to 
foake  the  queen  a  mother^  than  he  himself  was.  And  this  is  tha 
^Iher  Iteliered,  thst  it  is  gen<ratly  knowOf  that,  imutediately  after 
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tte  qn«en  wu  foond  to  be  with  child,  Monsieur  le  Grand  wu 
diuniBMd  the  court,  upon  the  hononrsble  pretence  of  being  made 
lieatmant^riminal  of  Provence,  the  wily  cardinal  fearing  his  intL 
nacy  with  the  queen  m^ht  prejndice  him  in  her  (avonr  ;  and,  in. 
deed,  a(t«r  this  job  was  done,  the  cardinal  had  do  more  use  for  him, 
U  tAe  sequel  made  it  too  evidenL 

PUaj  tell  US  a  story  of  tlie  wolf,  That  he  nerer  sees  his  sire, 
because,  says  he,  he  is  murdered  by  the  rest  of  the  woWes,  out  of 
enry,  tlutthe  was  preferred  by  the  dte.wolf  before  them.  The  same 
fate  had  the  father  of  this  rapacioos  creatare,  Lewis  the  fourteenth  ; 
for,  being  noosed  into  the  conspiracy  of  Monsieur  de  Momnorency, 
be  was  beheaded  at  Tholouse,  by  the  Cardinal's  express  command  ; 
who  was  unwilling  the  queen  should  ba*e  an  ^ler  gallant,  than 
himself,  for  the  fature. 

I  cannot  but  regret  the  &te  of  this  poor  gendeman,  in  being  first 
brooghttothebedof  a  queen,  and  thereafter  in  having  his  head  chopped 
off,  merely  that  he  might  not  tell  tales,  or  give  any  jealousy  to  his 
rival,  in  the  queen's  favour :  yet  I  juC^e  him  happy  in  this,  that  he 
did  not  live  to  see  the  monster  he  had  twgotten. 

There  happened  a  memorable  passage  at  his  death,  which  was  this. 
Being  all  along,  after  his  condemnation,  laid  asleep  with  an  assurance 
of  a  pardon,  even  upon  the  scaffold,  to  the  end  he  might  not  disi^over 
any  of  his  criminal  secrecies  with  the  queen  ;  at  last,  being  desired 
to  lay  down  his  head,  for  the  blow,  he  came  to  understand,  too  late, 
that  he  was  cheated  out  of  his  life ;  and  just  when  be  was  beginning 
to  express  himself  in  these  words :  '  O!  la  vanite  d'estreaimed'une 

*  feme  omele.  See.'  '  0  t  the  vanity  of  being  loved  by  a  woman 
cruel,  and  devoted  to  the  villainous  councilsof  a  charch-man.'  Here 
the  &ta]  axe  did  put  an  end  to  the  sentence,  and  to  his  life  together. 

This  end  had  Monuenr  le  Grand,  father  of  our  august  monarch  ; 
and  it  is  but  just,  his  son  should  bear  the  name  of  le  Grand,  not  as 
an  epithet,  but  as  the  sirname  of  his  father,  le  Grand,  by  way  of 
epithet,  being  never  his  due.  And  tlius  was  Cardinal  Richelieu 
rei-enged  upon  him,  for  being  a  fitter  and  abler  gallant  to  the  queen, 
than  himself,  tho'  at  first  he  was  not  only  the  privodo,  but  ll)e  first 
cncourager  of  their  amours. 

When  I  am  on  this  sul^ect,  I  cannot  but  mention  a  droll  sort  of 
letter,  written  about  that  time  by  Monsieur  to  the  Duke  of  Lorrain, 
his  brother.in-law,  from  Brussels,  which  was  afterwards  found 
among  the  Dolce  of  Lorrain's  papers,  taken  at  St.  Michael,  which 
was  to  this  purpose  :  '  Yonr  highness  accuses  me  unjustly,  for  not 

*  obtaining  from  Monsieur  le  Grand,  when  he  was  with  me,  a  decla. 

*  ration  of  his  privacies  with  the  queen  ■  which  you  say,  would  have 
'  mightily  furthered  my  affairs  ;  but,  Sir,  though  Monsieur  le  Grand, 

*  at  some  certain  times,  out  of  a  transport  of  fury  against  the  queen, 

*  for  her  unkindness,  as  he  termed  it,  would  confess  to  me  the 

*  whole  secrets  past  betwixt  the  queen  and  him  ;  yet  the  very  next 
'  moment,  he  would  pass  from  all  he  had  said,  and  affirm,  that  what 

*  be  spoke  formerly  was  but  in  Jest.     One  night,  when  we  were 

*  speaiing  of  retiring  from  court,  I  brought  him  to  promise,  that 
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*  W  ■honld  wait  on  me  the  next  morniiig,  to  ^e  an  ample  declanu 
'  tion  of  what  I  longht  of  him ;  bat  he  changed  his  mind  that  Teij 
'  night,  and  told  me  the.  next  day,  that  he  would  do  tt  tome  other' 
'  time,  when  onr  aXain  were  better  ripened.  Being  aBtonished  at 
'  thii  Bndden  change,  1  foand  by  inqairy,  that  the  cardinal  had  aent 
'  for  him  that  very  night,  and  that  he  wai  in  his  priTy-chamber 

*  above  an  hoar  together  ;  and  what  past  betwixt  them  two,  I  can. 
'  not  divine,  but  by  the  erent  Notwithstanding  of  all  this,'  con. 
clodei  Monsieur's  letter,  *  I  cannot  think  bot  this  nnfortanate  hai- 
'  left  some  snch  declaration  in  the  hands  of  soma  of  his  friends,. 

*  which  if  it  conld  be  fallen  upon,  would  mightily  conduce  to  the 

*  good  of  our  a&irs,  &c,' 

la  that  letter,  we  see  Monsieur  asserts  plainly,  that  Monrienr  le- 
Grand  confessed  to  htm  his  privacies  witt|  tiie  queen,  and  had  pro. 
mised  in  Us  angry  fits,  to  declare  them  under  his  hand;  though  I 
must  say,  it  was  not  generous  on  his  pert,  let  the  queen's  ingratitude 
to  him  be  what  it  will;  and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  taking 
vent  of  this  afiair  hastened  his  ruin.  It  seems  MaJdamoiselle,  who 
u  yet  alive,  daughter  to  Monsieur,  was  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  this 
intrqine;  and  that  her  father  had  told  her,  how  little  right  Lewis 
XIV.  had  to  the  crown ;  since  a  great  many  years  after,  at  the 
bvricado  of  Paris,  this  priDcesi  went  in  person  to  the  Bastile,  and' 
with  ber  own  hand,  fired  the  first  gun,  against  the  king's  forces,' 
with  this  expression,  '  I  know  of  no  right  he  has  here,' 

If  likeness  be  a  sign  of  a  near  relation,  never  were  there  two 
fikces  liker  to  one  another,  than  these  of  our  invincible  monarch,  and 
Monsieur  le  Grand,  And  I  must  acknowledge  the  wisdom  of  the 
qneen,  in  causing  Monsieur  le  Visme,  ber  painter,  to  call  in  all  the 
pictures  of  Moasienr  le  Grand,  that  he  could  possibly  get  into  hia 
hands,  wbeo  she  fonnd  her  son  betrayed  bis  true  lather  by  his  phy- 
siognomy ;  for  those,  who  have  seen  both  the  originals,  will  say, 
there  was  need  of  all  this  cautiou. 

Thus  the  Cardinal  Richelieu  had  the  honour  of  being  a  gallant  to 
a  queen,  and,  npon  trial  of  his  own  want  of  a  prolifick  quality,  had 
the  goodness  to  provide  another  better  qualified  than  himself.  Not- 
withstanding of  this  obligation  the  nation  has,  to  him,  I  cannot  for. 
give  his  insolence  in  ordering  these  words  to  be  engraven  in  capital 
letters,  npon  the  pedestal  of  Lewis  XlII's  statne,  in  the  palace 
nrral,  ^CitrdinttlURiMiaucoa^utoriuutinomnibut  ruunegotU$:' 

*  The  Cardinal  Richelieu,  his  helper  in  all  his  affairs  :'  as  if  it  had  not 
been  enough  to  have  cuckolded  his  master,  without  erecting  him  a 
■tatoe,  merely  to  tell  the  world  that  he  did  so. 

As  similitude  in  faces  is  often  a  sign  of  a  relation  In  blood,  lo  the 
likeness  of  condition  is  as  often  an  incentive  to  love,  and  the  motive 
to  friendship.  Let  no-body  therefore  blame  Lewis  the  Great,  for 
patronising  the  little  Prince  of  Wales;  it  is  but  reasonable  the 
great  bastard  should  protect  the  little  one,  and  endeavour  to  set 
npop  the  English  throne  just  such  a  creature  as  is  already  upon  the 
French  one. 
.  ItjijuBt  with  our  great  bastard,  a}  witbUte  fox  in  the  fable,  who 
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had  the  mirfortime  to  lose  his  tail ;  he  would  needs  persuade'  hii-' 
neighbours  to  cut  oflf  theirs,  that  tiiereby  he  might  hide  his  own' 
infirmity.  It  is  certain  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  would  be  content  that 
aiZ  the  scepters  of  Christendom  were  only  swayed  by  bastards,  that 
his  own  spuriousness  might  be  tiie  less  taken  notice  of.  And  if  it 
be  true,  that  some  lawyers  affirm  of  the  old  law  of  Normandy,  that 
by  it  bastards  did  eiclude  the  lawfully  begotten  ;  no  body  hat 
season  to  exclaim  against  Lewis  le  Grand's  succession  to  the  crown 
of  France,  since  he  is  a  Norman  by  birth,  as  bom  at  St.  Grermain  en 
Lye,  the  hithermpst  town  of  that  prorince. 

Methinks  I  hear  the  little  Prince  of  Wales,  or  radier  his  true 
parents,  exclaiming  against  me  heavily,  for  calling  him  so  often  a 
bastard,  and  thus  pleading  against  the  injustice  of  my  pen  :  ^  What 
devil  must  inspire  a  man  to  call  one  a  bastard,  that  is  really  begotten 
in  lawful  wedlock ;  and  though  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
brought  into  Queen  Maiy*s  bed,  by  a  skilful  midwife,  to  be  there 
owned  for  her  own  son,  yet  all  this  makes  him  not  a  bastard  :  and 
pray  who  would  have  reiused  to  lend  their  son  to  the  heir  of  three 
crowns  V  I  confess  there  is  reason  in  all  this ;  and  I  am  very 
ncliaable  to  excuse  both  the  little  impostor  and  his  parents,  since 
few  would  have  refused  such  an  offer ;  and  I  oblige  myself,  that  if 
ever  I  happen  to  be  in  England,  when  the  gentleman  comes  to  lie 
king,  I  shall  beg  his  pardon  for  giving  him  a  name  he  deserves  not* 
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And  all  the  people  of  (he  land  rejoiced,  and  the  city  was  quiet, 
after  that  tiiey  had  slain  Athaliah  with  the  swords  ^  Chron^ 
xxiii.  21. 

Now  after  the  time  that  Amaziah  did  turn  away  from  following  the 
Lord,  they  made  a  conspiracy  against  him  in  Jerusalem,  and  he 
fled  to  Lachish  ;  but  they  sent  to  Lachish  after  him,  and  slew  him 
there.    2  Chron.  xxv.  27. 

Ileprinted  in  the  year  1689.     Quarto,  contabing  thirty  pages^ 


To  his  Highness  Oliver  Cromwell^ 
May  H'  please  your  Highness, 


H( 


,0W  I  have  spent  some  hours  of  the  leisure,  your  highness  h 
been  pleased  to  give  me,  this  following  paper  will  give  your  highness 
an  account;  how  you  will  please  to  interpret  it,  I  cannot  tell;  bnl 
I  can^  with  confidence,  say,  my  intei^tton  in  y^  is  to  procure  yout 
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gbneii  Alt  jiutice  nobody  yet  doei  yon,  Knd  to  lettbe  pMpleSM', 
le  longer  they  defer  it,  the  greater  injury  they  do  both  ttiemwlTei 
id  ymi.  To  your  highness  justly  belong  the  honours  of  dying  for 
le  people,  aud  it  cannot  chase  but  be  an  nnspealuble  consolation 
I  yon,  in  the  lut  moments  of  your  life,  to  consider,  with  how  mnch 
enefit  to  the  world  you  are  like  to  lesTe  It.  It  is  then  only,  tn^ 
tid,  the  titles  yon  now  asnrp,  will  be  truly  yoara ;  you  wiU  then 
e,  indeed,  the  delirerer  of  yoni  coantry,  and  free  it  from  a  bondage^ 
ittle  inferior  to  that  from  which  Moms  delivered  his.  Yon  will  then  be 
tet  trne  reformer,  which  yon  would  now  be  thought;  religion  shall 
len  be  restored,  liberty  asserted,  and  parlitments  hare  those  pil- 
ilegea  tbey  have  foi^ht  for.  We  sitall  then  hope,  that  other  Uwi 
rill  have  place,  besides  those  of  the  sword,  and  that  justice  dialL  be 
Iherwiae  defined,  than  the  will  aud  pleasure  of  the  strongest ;  and 
re  iImII  then  hope,  men  will  keep  oaths  again,  and  not  have  the 
ecessi^  of  being  false  and  perfidious,  to  preserve  themselves,  and 
«  like  their  mlers.  All  this  we  hope  from  your  highnets's  happf 
xpintion,  who  are  the  true  fiither  of  your  country ;  for,  while  yoN 
ive^  we  can  call  nothing  ours,  and  it  is  from  your  deatt  that  wa 
lope  for  our  inheritaDcei.  Let  this  consideration  arm  and  fortify 
oar  higfaness'i  mind  against  the  fears  of  deatii,  and  the  terrors  if 
our  evil  conscience,  that  the  good  yon  will  do,  by  your  death,  wtll 
omewhat  balance  the  evils  of  your  life.  And  if,  in  the  black  cala* 
Dgoe  of  high  male&ctors,  few  can  be  found  that  have  lived  more  to 
he  affliction  and  dlstnrlMnce  of  mankind,  than  yonr  highness  hath 
lone;  yet  your  greatest  enemies  will  not  deny,  but  there  are  tike, 
rise  ai  few  that  have  expired  more  to  the  nniverul  benefit  of 
n«w>;iml^  than  yonr  highness  is  like  to  do.  To  hasten  this  great 
jood  is  the  chief  end  of  my  writing  this  paper;  and,  if  It  have  tho 
'Sects  I  hope  it  will,  your  highness  will  quickly  be  out  of  the  reach 
)f  men's  malice,  and  your  enemies  will  only  be  able  to  wound  yon 
a  your  memory,  which  strokes  yon  will  not  feel.  That  your  high. 
less  may  be  speedily  in  this  security.  Is  the  universal  wish  ef  your 
fateful  country  ;  this  is  the  desire  and  prayer  of  the  good  and  of 
he  bad,  and,  it  may  be,  is  the  only  thing  wherein  all  sects  and  factions 
io  agree  in  their  devotions,  and  is  our  only  common  prayer.  But, 
jDOng^  all  that  put  in  their  requests,  and  supplications,  for  your 
lighnen's  speedy  deliferance  from  all  earthly  troubles,  none  is  mor« 
ssidnouB,  nor  more  fervent,  than  he,  that,  with  the  rest  of  die 
lation,  hath  the  honour  to  be,  may  it  please  your  highness, 

YourBighness's  present  slaveand  vassal, 

W.  A. 

Fo  aU  ihoK  Officert  and  Soldieri  *>f  the  Army,  that  remember 
their  Engagementt,  and  dare  be  honett. 

'.  HejIKtilt  wish,  for  England's  sake,  that  your  number  may  be 
ar  grater,  than  I  fear  it  is ;  and  that  his  highoess's  frequent  pur. 
;ations  may  hare  left  any  amongst  you,  that,  by  these  charactersj 
Lre  concerned  in  this  de^catioa,   '  ^lat  I,  and  all  men^  bare  reason 
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to  DiAe  Ont  b  doidit,  your  own  actioai,  ■■  veU  u  ^onl  tUM  fad 
(eringi,  do  bnt  too  plunly   maaifeiL      For  7011,  that  wen   tb 
chunpiAH  of  our  libeily,  And  to  that  parpow  were  nised,  are  no 
yon  become  tke  initranienti  of  onr  iliiTeTy  ?  And  jonr  hands,  tlw 
the  people  etaployed  to  take  off  the  yoke  from  our  necki,  are  no 
tboM  the  wry  bands  thai  now  da  pot  it  on  ?  Do  you  retnember,  tba 
yoU  were  raised  to  defend  the  pririleges  of  parUatoent,  and  havi 
Bwom  to  do  it ;  and  will  you  be  employed  to  force  electionf,    an 
dlsiolte  parliament!,   becante  tbey  will  not  ettablish  the  tyranf. 
iniqnity,  and  onr  slarery,  by  a  law  ?  I  beteech  yon,  think  npon  wha 
.yon  have  promiied,  and  what  you  do ;  and  giTe  not  poiterity,  ai 
well  ai  your  own  generation,  the  occaaion  (o  mention  yoor  naoH 
with  infamy,  and  to  cnrse  that  unfortunate  Talonr  and  racceM  o 
youre,  that  only  hath  gained  Tictories,  as  yon  use  them,  againit  tlH 
common  wealth.     Could  erer  England  have  thou^t  to  hi 
army,  that  was  uerer  mentioned  withont  the  titles  0 
■ealous,  faithful,  conrageoui,  the  fence  of  her  libertr  ■ 
terror  of  her  eaemies  abroad,  become  her  jailers  I  Noi 
bat  her  oppressors  ?  Not  her  soldiers,  but  a  tyrant's  e. 
drawing  to  blocks  and  gibbets  all  that  dare  be  bonestei 
■elves?  This  you  do,  and  this  you  are;  nor  can  you  1 
your  own  honour,  tbe  trust  and  loTe  of  your  country,  tt 
of  bruTB  men,  or  the  prayers  of  good,  if  yon  let  not,  speedily,  the 
world  see  you  have  been  deceired ;  which  tbey  will  only  then  beUere, 
when  tbey  see  yonr  vengeance  upon  his  faitfaleis  lie«d  that  did  it 
This,  if  you  defer  too  long  to  do,  you  will  find  too  late  to  attempt, 
and  your  repentance  will  neither  Tindicate  yon,  nor  help  us.     To 
let  yoa  see  you  may  do  this^  as  a  lawful  action,  and  to  persuade  yon 
to  it,  ai  a  glorions  nw,  is  the  principal  intent  of  this  followiaj 
paper :  which,  whatever  effects  it  hatii  upon  yon,  I  shall  not  ab> 
lolntely  fail  of  Biy  ends;    for,  if  it  excites  not  your  virtoe  and 
uinrage,  it  will  yet  exprobrate  your  cowardice  and  baieoeia,     Thii 
is  from  one  that  was  once  amongst  you,  and  will  be  so  again,  when 
■you  dare  be  as  you  were. 

It  is  not  any  ambition  to  be  in  print,  when  so  few  spare  paper  and 
the  press,  nor  any  instfgationB  of  private  revenge  or  malice  (though 
few,  that  dare  be  honest,  now  want  their  causes)  that  have  prevailed 
with  me  to  make  myself  the  audior  of  a  pamptdet,  and  to  disturb 
that  quiet,  which,  at  present,  I  enjoy,  by  his  highness's  great  Isvonr 
and  injuiUce.  Nor  am  I  ignorant,  to  how  little  purpose  I  shall 
employ  that  time  and  pains,  which  1  shall  bestow  upon  this  paper. 
For  to  think,  that  any  reasons  or  persoasions  of  mine,  or  convictions 
of  their  own,  shall  draw  men  from  any  thing,  wherrin  tbey  see 
profit  or  security,  or  to  any  tiling,  wherrin  they  fear  loss,  or  see 
danger,  is  to  have  a  better  opinion,  both  of  myself  and  them,  than 
either  of  us  both  deserve. 

Besides,  the  subject  itself  is  of  that  nature,  that  I  am  not  only  to 
expect  danger  from  ill  men,  but  censure  and  disallowance  from 
many  that  are  good.   For  these  opluons,  only  looked  upon,  not 
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.ooked  into  (which  all  h&n  not  eyn  for)  will  appear  bbJody  tad 
-.mi;  and  tbese  c^mpelUdons  I  miut  expect  from  Omte  that  hare  a 
i«sl,  bat  not  according  toknoiriedge.  If,  therefore,  1  had  considered 
Dfself,  I  had  spared  whatever  this  is  of  paiiu,  and  not  distasted  so 
ntnj,  to  please  so  few,  as  are,  in  mankind,  tiie  honest  and  the  «dse, 
iot,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  when  God  Is  not  only  exercising  ns  with 
I  nsnd  and  common  calamity,  of  letting  ns  hll  into  sbreiy,  that 
isedonr  liberty  so  ill;  but  is  pleased  so  far  to  blind  oar  onder. 
tandings,  and  (o  debase  our  spirits,  as  to  soffer  ni  to  court  onr 
wndage,  and  to  place  it  amongst  the  requests  we  put  op  to  him.  In. 
lunation  makes  a  man  break  tliat  silence,  that  prndence  would  per. 
oade  him  to  use ;  if  not  to  work  upon  other  men's  mmds,  yet  to 
isehiiuwa. 

A  late  pamphlet  tells  ui  of  a  great  design,  discotered  against  the 
lerson  of  his  highness,  and  of  the  parliament's  coming  (for  so  doei 
hat  junto  profane  that  name)  to  congratulate,  with  his  higfaneis, 
lis  happy  dellTerance  from  that  wicked  and  bloody  attempt.  Berides 
bis,  that  they  hare  ordered  that  God  Almighty  shall  be  mocked  with 
.  day  of  thanksghing,  as  I  think  the  world  is  with  the  plot,  and 
hattite  people  shall  ghepnbllck  thanks  for  (he  publick  calamity,  that 
i«d  is  yet  pleased  to  continue  his  judgments  upon  them,  and  to 
rostrate  all  means  that  are  used  for  their  delirerance.  Certainly, 
Moe  will  DOW  deuy,  that  the  English  are  a  rery  thankful  people, 
lot,  I  think,  if  we  bad  read  in  Scripture,  that  (he  Isiaelites  had 
ried  unto  the  Lord,  not  for  their  own  deltreronce,  but  the  preser- 
atioo  of  thrir  task-maiters ;  aw)  that  tbey  had  thanked  God,  vitir 
olemnity,  that  Pharaoh  was  yet  liring,  and  that  there  were  still 
Teat  hopes  of  the  daily  increase  of  the  number  of  their  bricks: 
'bough  diat  people  did  so  many  things,  not  only  im|doasly  and- 
rbplwiiely,  but  ridiculously  and  absurdly ;  yet,  certainly,  they  did 
othing,  we  should  more  hare  wondered  at,  than  to  hare  found  them' 
eremoniously  thankful  to  God  for  plagues,  that  were  commonly  so 
ratishly  unthankful  for  mercies  ;  and  we  diould  hare  thought,  that 
loses  had  done  them  a  great  deal  of  wrong,  if  he  had  not  snfferedi 
Km  to  enjoy  their  slarery,  and  laft  them  to  dieir  tasks  and  - 
u-Iicfc. 

I  can,  with  justice  say,  my  principal  intention,  in  this  paper,  is 
Dt  to  declaim  against  my  lord  protector,  or  his  accomplices;  for, 
ere  it  not  more  to  justify  others,  than  accuse  them,  I  should  thlnki 
leir  own  actions  did  that  work  sufficiently,  and  I  should  not  take 
lins  to  tell  the  world  what  they  knew  before.  .  My  design  Is,  to 
amine  whether  if  there  hath  been  such  a  plot  as  we  hear  of,  and 
at  it  was  contrired  by  Mr.  Sinderoombe,  against  my  lord  protector, 
id  not  by  my  lord  protector,  against  Hr.  Siadercombe,  which  is 
>ubtfnl,  whether  itdeterres  those  epithet^  Mr.  Speaker  is  pleased 
I  give  it,  of  bloody,  wicked,  and  proceeding  from  the  prince  of 
irkness,  I  know  very  well,  how  uncapabls  the  vulgar  are  of  con. . 
dering  what  is  extraordinary  and  singular  la  every  case,  and  that 
«y  judge  of  things,  and  name  them,  by  their  exterior  appearances, - 
ithontpeuetratiDg  at  all  into  their  ^uses  or  natures  .  And,  without  > 
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dinibt,  when  Qiey  h«r  the  protector  wu  to  be  UUed,  tbey  itni 
eoQclucle,  a  nttn  wu  to  be  murdered,  not  a  inmlefactDr  punished 
lar  thef  think,  the  formalities  do  always  mike  the  thioga  them, 
■dres  ;  and  diat  it  ii  the  judge  and  the  cryer  that  makes  the  justice 
and  the  j^l  the  criminal.  And,  therefore,  when  they  read,  in  th< 
pamphlet,  Mr.  Speaker's  speech,  they  certainly  think,  be  gives  then 
plotters  their  right  titles ;  and,  as  readily  a>  a  high  court  of  justice 
they  condemn  them,  without  ever  examining  whether  tiwy  would  ban 
-  Idlled  a  magistrate,  or  destroyed  a  tyrant,  orer  whom  erery  man  e 
Batnrally  ajadge,  and  an  executioner,  and  whom  the  laws  of  God 
•f  nature,  and  of  nations,  expose,  like  t>eait8  of  prey,  to  be  desbtiyec 
n  they  are  met. 

That  I  may  be  as  plain  as  I  can,  I  shall,  first,  make  it  a  question 
which,  indeed,  is  none,  whether  my  lord  protector  be  a  tyrant  oi 
'  sot  ?  Secondly,  if  he  be,  whether  it  is  lawful  to  do  justice  upon  bim 
without  solemnity,  that  is,  to  kill  him  i  Thirdly,  if  it  be  lawful 
whether  it  is  likely  to  prure  profitable  or  tiozious  to  the  common. 
WMlth? 

The  civil  law  makes  tyrants  of  two  sorts ;  tt/ranmu  tine  titula, 
End  tj/nmniu  exercUio :  the  one  calW  a  tyrant,  because  he  hath  na 
right  to  gorem;  the  other,  becanse  he  gorems  tyrannically,  Vft 
will  briefly  discourse  of  them  both,  and  see  whether  the  pro. 
tector  nay  not,  with  great  justice,  put  in  his  claim  to  botk 
titles. 

We  shall  snfficiently  demonstrate  who  they  are  that  hare  Dot  i 
right  lo  gorem,  if  we  shew  who  they  are  Uiat  bare,  and  what  it  Ii 
Oat  makes  the  power  just,  which  those,  that  rule,  have  orer  the  na^ 
tanl  liberty  of  other  men.  To  fathers,  within  their  private  bmilies, 
aatare  hath  given  asnpreme  power.  Every  man,  says  Aristotle,  ol 
ru^  ooveras  his  wife  and  children ;  aad  this  power  was  necessarily 
oxer^ed,  every  vrbere,  whilst  ftmilies  lived  dispersed,  before  the 
coniQtations  of  commonwealths;  and,  in  many  places,  is  continued 
after^  as  appears  by  the  laws  of  Solon,  and  the  most  ancient  of  those 
of  R4me.  And,  indeed,  as  by  the  laws  of  God,  and  nature,  the  care, 
defence,  and  support  of  the  family  lies  upon  every  man  whose  it  is; 
so,  by  the  same  law,  there  is  due  unto  every  man  from  his  family,  a 
subjection  and  obedience,  in  compensation  of  that  support.  But,  se- 
veial  families  Dinting  themselres.  together,  to  make  up  one  body  of  a 
commonwealth,  and  being  independent  one  of  another,  without  any 
DatartI  superiority  or  obilgHtion,  nothing  can  introduce,  amongst 
Ifaem,  a  dispari^  of  rule  and  subjection,  but  some  power  that  ii 
over  them,  which  power  none  can  pretend  to  have,  but  God  and 
tbeUselves:  Wherefore  all  power,  which  is  lawfully  exercised  over 
loch  a  society  of  men,  which,  from  the  end  of  its  institution,  w« 
call  a  commonwealth,  tnust  necessarily  be  derived,  either  from  th« 
appointment  of  God  Almighty,  who  is  supreme  Lord  of  all  and 
every  part,  or  from  the  consent  of  the  societr  itself,  who  have  tlM 
next  power  to  his,  ctf  disposing  of  their  own  liberty,  as  they  shall 
think  fit,  for  their  own  good.  This  povrer  God  had  given  to  societies 
«*f  men,  as  wall  u  he  gave  it  to  particular  p«noBsj  and  when  h«  ia^ 
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I  tiot  hii  own  Buthority^,  ami  appoints  not  himself  who  shall 
be  his  TicegerenlR,  and  rule  under  him,  he  leares  it  to  none,  bnt  the 
people  themselreB,  to  make  the  election,  whose  benefit  is  the  end  tff 
all  gorernment.  Naj,  when  he  himself  hath  been  pleased  to  appoint 
ralen  for  that  people,  which  he  was  pleased  particularly  to  own,  h« 
Blny  times  made  the  choice,  but  left  the  confirmation  and  ratification 
of  that  dioice  to  the  people  themseWes,  So  Saul  was  chosen  by  God^ 
and  anoiated  king  by  his  prophet,  but  made  king  hy  all  the  peopla 
of  Gilgal.  I^Tid  was  anointed  king  by  the  same  prophet;  but  was 
afterwards,  after  Saul's  death,  confirmed  by  the  people  of  JuJah, 
aoj,  seren  years  after,  by  the  elders  of  Israel,  the  people's  deputies 
at  Hebron.  And  it  is  observable,  that,  though  they  knew  that  Darid 
was  appointed  king  by  God,  and  anointed  by  his  prophet,  yet  they 
likewise  knew,  that  God  allowed  to  themgelres,  not  only  his  confir. 
mation,  bat  likewise  the  limitation  of  his  power ;  for,  before  hit  in^ 
angnration,  tliey  made  a  league  with  him ;  that  is,  obliged  him,  by 
compact,  to  the  performance  of  such  conditions,  as  they  thought  ne- 
cessary for  the  securing  their  liberty.  Nor  is  it  less  remarkable, 
that)  whenGod  gives  directions  to  his  people,  concerning  their  go vern> 
ment,  he  plainly  leaves  the  form  to  themselves;  for  he  says  not^ 
when  thou  shalt  have  come  into  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  Gotl 
gires  thee,  Slatu$  tuper  te  regem  ;  but  »'*  dixera,  ttatitam,  God 
says  not,  thou  shalt  appnint  a  king  over  thee:  But,  if  thou  shalt 
say,  I  will  appoint,  leaving  it  to  their  choice,  whether  they  would 
■ay  M  or  no.  And  it  is  plain,  in  that  place,  that  God  gives  the 
people  the  choice  of  their  king,  for  he  there  instructs  them  whom 
tbey  shall  choose,  e  me£o  fralrvm  ttiorum,  one  out  of  the  midst  of 
thy  brethren  ;  moch  more  might  we  say,  if  it  were  a  less  manifest 
truth,  that  all  just  power  of  government  is  founded  upon  these  two 
bases,  of  God's  immediate  command,  or  the  people's  consent.  And 
therefore,  whosoever  arrogates  to  himself  that  power,  or  any  part  of 
it,  that  cannot  produce  one  of  those  two  titles,  is  not  a  ruler,  but 
an  invader ;  and  those,  that  are  subject  to  that  power,  are  not  gover- 
ned, bat  oppressed. 

This  bang  considered,  hate  not  tlie  people  of  England  moch  rea:- 
•00  to  ask  the  protector  this  question,  Quit  coiutituit  le  oirurn  prirt, 
f^>emS!Judicemntpefnoi?  *  Whomadetheeiprinceandajadgeoyer 
01  ?  If  God  made  thee,  make  it  manifest  to  us ;  if  the  people,  where 
did  W4  meet  to  do  it i  Who  took  oursnbscriptions!  To  whom  depu'. 
ted  vre  oor  authority  !  And  when  and  where  did  those  deputies  make 
tte  choice?  Sure  these  interrogations  are  very  natural,  and,  I  believe, 
wonki  much  trouble  his  highness,  his  council,  atad  his  junto,  to  an- 
swer. In  a  word,  that  I  may  not  tire  my  reader  (who  will  not  want 
proofs  for  What  I  say,  if  he  wants  not  memory)  if  to  change  the 
goremment  without  the  people's  consent  i  if  to  dissolve  their  repra. 
•entatives  by  force,  and  disannul  their  acts ;  if  to  give  the  name  of 
the  people's  representatives  to  confederates  of  his  own,  that  he  may 
establish  iniquity  by  a  lav :  if  to  take  away  men's  lives,  out  of  all 
course  of  law,  by  ceitoin  murderers  of  his  own  appointDWnt  whott 
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i^y  his  ftwn  poiTer,  to  impose  upon  dw  people  what  tflzet  he  plena 
and  to  maintun  all  this  by  force  of  arms;  if,  I  say,  all  this  dot 
make  a  tyrant,  bis  own  impudeoce  cuinot  deny,  but  he  is  u  con 
pleat  a  one,  at  erer  hath  been,  since  there  have  been  societies  of  mei 
He  that  hath  done,  and  does  all  this,  is  the  person  for  whose  presei 
vation  the  people  of  England  must  pray ;  bat,  certainly,  if  the 
do^  it  is  for  the  same  reason,  that  the  old  woman  of  Syracnse  praye 
for  the  long  life  of  the  tyrant  Dionysins,  lest  the  devil  should  con 


Now,  if,  instead  of  God's  command,  or  the  people's  consent 
Us  highness  hath  no  other  title  but  force  and  fraod,  which  ] 
to  want  all  title :  and  if  to  Tiolate  all  laws,  and  propose  none  t 
rale  by,  but  those  of  his  own  will,  be  to  exercise  that  tynuin 
lie  bath  usurped,  and  to  make  his  administration  confonnabj 
to  his  clsim;  then  the  first  question  we  proposed  is  a  qoMtion  n 
longer. 

But  before  we  come  to  the  second,  lering  dings  are  more  easil 
perceiTcd  and  found  by  the  description  of  their  exterior  accident 
and  qualities,  than  the  defining  their  essences :  it  will  not  be  amii 
to  see,  whether  his  hi^Dess  hath  not  as  well  the  outward  marks  an 
characters  by  which  tyrants  are  known,  as  he  hath  their  nature  an 
nsential  properties:  whether  he  hath  not  the  skin  of  tbe  lion,  an 
tail  of  the  fox,  at  well  as  he  hath  the  violence  of  the  one,  and  d( 
ceit  of  the  other  ?  Now,  in  this  delineadm  which  I  intend  to  mak 
of  a  tyrant,  all  the  lineaments,  all  the  colours  will  be  found  lo  na 
tnrally  to  correspond  with  the  life«  that  it  cannot  but  be  donbtetj 
whether  his  highness  be  the  original  or  the  copy;  whether  I  hare 
In  drawing  the  tynin^  represented  bim;  or  in  representing  hii 
expressed  a  ^rant :  and  therefore,  lest  I  dioald  be  suspected  to  dei 
insincerely  with  his  highness,  and  not  to  bare  implied  these  foUowin 
chancters,  bnt  made  them,  I  shall  not  give  you  any  of  my  own  stamp 
ing,  bnt  such  as  I  find  in  Plato,  Aristotle^  Tacitus,  and  his  highness' 
•wn  eTaogeliit,  MachiaTel. 

I,  Almost  all  tyrants  haTs  been  first  captuns  and  generals  fo 
flw  people,  under  pretences  of  vindicating  and  defendmg  their  libei 
lies;   '  Vt  ifltfwrium  enexiant,  libertatem  pra^entnt;  eampener 

*  Uruntf  ipiam  aggrediuiUur;  '  says  Tacitus, '  to  subvert  the  presen 

*  government,  they  pretend  liberty  for  the  people  ;  when  the  govern 

*  ment  is  down,  they  tiwn  invade  that  liberty  thenselTes  ;*  this  need 
Ho  application, 

S.  Ty  rants  aecompllih  their  ends  much  more  by  fraud  than  force 
ftaither  virtue  nor  force,  says  Hachiavel,  are  so  necessary  to  tha 


withontthat  And  in  another  place  be  tells  us,  their  way  is  Aggirar. 
tosrvetfj  ite  gU  huomirti  eon  attuttOf  &c.  With  cunning  plansi 
ble  pretences  to  impose  upon  men's  nnderstan^ngs,  and  in  tiie  em 
"  they  maitsr  tboH  tluU  bul  iq  little  «a  to  rdiy  upon  their  bith  am 
htegrity. 
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li  ■•  but  nnuecesuiy  to  >a^,  that  had  not  his  highneBBliadft&cul. 
r  to  be  jBuent  in  his  tears,  sod  eloquent  in  his  execrationi :  had  he 
at  had  spongy  eyes,  and  a  supple  conscience ;  and  besides  to  do 
ith  a  people  of  great  faith,  but  little  wit:  his  courage,  andtherest 
rhis  moral  Tirtnes,  with  the  help  of  his  Janisaries,  had  nerer  been 
)le  so  far  to  advance  him  out  of  the  reach  of  justice,  that  we  should 
ue  need  to  call  for  any  other  hand  to  remove  hitn,  but  that  of  Iha 
angman. 

3.  Tliey  abase  all  excellent  persons,  and  rid  out  of  the  way  all 
lat  IwTe  noble  minds.  El  terra  fiUot  extoUunt,  and  advance  sons  oC 
le  earth. 

To  pat  Aristotle  into  other  words,  they  pnrge  both  parliament 
td  army,  till  they  leave  few  or  none  there,  that  have  either  hononr 
r  conscience,  either  wit,  interest,  or  conrage  to  oppose  their  designs. 
aA  in  these  purgations,  saidi  Plato,  tyrants  do  quite  contrary 
t  physicians ;  for  they  pnrge  us  of  our  humourB,  bot  tyrants  of  out 

4.  They  dare  suffer  no  assemblies,  not  so  much  as  horse-races. 

5.  In  ail  places,  they  have  their  spies  and  dilators,  that  is,  tbey 
kve  their  Fleetwoods,  their  BroghilU,  and  their  St.  Johns ;  be^ 
des  innumerable  small  spies,  to  appear  discontented,  and  not  to  side 
ith  them  ;  that  under  diat  disguise  they  may  get  trust,  and  make 
iKOveiies  ;  they  likewise  have  their  emissaries  to  send  with  forged 
tiers.  If  any  doubt  this,  let  him  send  to  Major-general  Brown,  and 
i  will  satisfy  htm, 

6.  They  stir  not  without  a  guard,  nor  his  highness  without  bil 
fikgoanl. 

7.  They  impoverish  the  people,  that  they  may  want  the  power,  if 
ley  have  the  will  toottemptaoy  thing  against  them.  His  highness'r 
ay  is  by  tuxes,  excise,  decimations,  &c, 

8.  They  make  war  to  divert  and  busy  the  people ;  and  besidec 
I  have  a  pretence  to  raise  monies,  and  to  make  new  levies,  if 
ley  either  distrust  their  old  forces,  or  think  them  not  suffici-' 
It.  The  war  with  Spain  serveth  his  highness  to  this  puipose.; 
id  upon  no  other  justice  was  it  begun  at  first,  or  is  still  con- 

S.  They  will  seem  to  honour  and  provide  for  good  men  ;  that  is, 
the  ministers  will  be  orthodox  and  flatter;  If  they  will  wrest 
k1  torture  the  scripture  to  prove  his  government  lawful,  and 
mbh  his  title;  his  highness  will  likewise  be  then  content  ta 
iderstand  scripture  in  thdr  fovour,  and  furnish  them  with  titles. 

10.  Things  that  are  odioos  and  distasteful,  they  make  otberf 
cecntioners  of;  and  when  the  people  are  discontented,  they 
ppease  them  with  sacrificing  those  ministers  they  employ.     I  leava 

to  his  highuess'S  nujor-genenls  to  rumiaate  a  little  npon  thii 
oiaL 

11.  Id  all  things  tlu^  pretend  to  be  wonderful  careful  of  the. 
nblick;  to  give  general  accounts  of  the  money  they  receive, 
hich  they  pretend  to  be  levied  tot  tbe  maintenance  of  tbe  state,, 
id  the  protecnting  of   the  war.     Hit  highness  mada  an  exe«U 

li  S 


'^0^ 
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lie  Dames,  A  high  court  of  justice:  if  to  decimate  men's  estates,  and^ 
lent  comment  upon  this  place  of  Aristotle,  in  his  speech  to  the  par* 
liament. 

12.  All  things  set  aside  for  religious  uses  ihey  set  to  sale;  that 
while  those  things  last,  they  may  expect  the  less  of  the  peo. 
ple^  The  cavaliers  would  interpret  this  of  the  dean  and  chapters 
landsi 

13.  They  pretend  inspirations  from  Gods,  and  responses  from  onu 
ties  to  authorise  what  they  do ;  his  highness  hath  been  ever  an  enthu. 
aiast.  And  as  Hugh  Capet,  in  taking  the  crown,  pretended  to  be  ad. 
monished  to  it  in  a  dream  by  St.  Valery  and  St.  Richard ;  so  I  believe 
Will  his  highness  do  the  same,  at  the  instigation  of  St.  Henry  and  St. 
Richard,  his  two  sons. 

•  14.  Lastly,  abore  all  things  they  pretend  a  lore  to  God  and  reli. 
gion.  This  Aristotle  calls  ArtutB  tyrannicarics  potiisimam ;  the  su. 
rest  and  best  of  all  the  arts  of  tyrants ;  and  we  all  know  his  highness 
hath  found  it  so  by  experience.  He  hath  found  indeed,  that  in  god. 
liness  there  is  great  gain ;  and  that  preaching  and  praying,  well  roa. 
Imaged,  will  obtain  other  kingdoms  as  well  as  that  of  heaTen*  His, 
indeed,  have  been  pious  arms,  for  he  hath  conquered  most  by  those  of 
the  church,  by  prayers  and  tears.  But  the  truth  is,  were  it  not  for 
our  honour  to  be  governed  by  one  that  can  manage  both  the  spiri. 
tual  and  temporal  sword,  and  Roman  like,  to  have  our  empe. 
ror,  our  high  priest,  we  might  have  had  preaching  at  a  much  cheaper 
rate,  and  it  would  hare  cost  us  but  our  tythes,  which  now  costs 
lis  all. 

Other  marks  and  rules  there  are  mentioned  by  Aristotle  io  know 
tyrants  by  ;  but  they  being  unsuitable  to  his  highnesses  actions,  and 
impracticable  by  his  temper,  I  insist  not  on  them.  As,  among  other 
things,  Aristotle  would  not  have  a  tyrant  insolent  in  his  behariour^ 
and  not  strike  people.  But  his  highness  is  naturally  cholerick,  and 
nust  call  men  rogues,  and  go  to  cuffs.  At  last  he  concludes,  he 
should  so  fashion  his  manners,  as  neither  io  be  really  good,  nor 
absolutely  bad,  but  half  one,  half  the  other.  Now  this  half  good 
is  too  great  a  proportion  for  his  highness,  and  much  more  than  hi« 
temper  will  bear. 

But  to  speak  truths  more  seriously,  and  to  conclude  this  first 
question.  Certainly  whatever  these  characters  make  any  man^' 
it  cannot  be  denied  but  his  highness  is, .  and  then,  if  he  be  not  a 
tyrant,  we  must  confess  we  have  no  definition  nor  description 
of  a  tyrant  left  us,  and  may  well  imagine  there  is  no  such  thing 
in  nature,  and  that  it  is  only  a  notion  and  a  name.  But  if  there 
be  such  a  beast,  and  we  do  at  all  believe  what  we  see  and  feel,- 
let  us  now  enquice,  according  to  the  method  we  proposed,  whe. 
ther  this  be  a  beast  of  game,  that  we  are  to  give  law  to,  or  a 
beast  of  prey,  to  destroy  with  all  means,  that  are  allowable  and 
fair  ?  • 

In  deciding  this  question,  authors  very  much  differ,  as  far  as  it- 
concerns  supreme  magistrates,  who  degenerate  into  tyrants.     Some 
think  th^  are  to  be  lM>rne  with  as  bad  parents,  and  place  them  in- 
the  number  of  those  mischiefsi  that  have  no  other  cure|  but  our  pa* 
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tience:  Others  think  they  may  be  questioned  by  that  supreme  latf 
of  the  people's  safety,  and  that  they  are  answerable  to  the  people's 
representatires  for  the  breach  of  their  trust.  But  none,  of  sober 
tense,  make  private  persons  judges  of  their  actions ;  which  were  in. 
^eed  to  subrert  all  good  government.  But,  on  the  other  side,  I 
find  none,  that  have  not  been  frighted  or  corrupted  out  of  their  rea* 
'son,  that  have  been  so  great  enemies  to  common  justice  and  the  li« 
berty  of  mankind,  as  to  give  any  kind  of  indemnity  to  a  usurper, 
who  can  pretend  no  title  but  that  of  being  stronger,  nor  challenge 
the  people's  obedience,  upon  any  other  obligation  but  that  of  their 
Jiecessi^  and  fear.  Such  a  person,  as  one  out  of  all  bounds  of  hu. 
jnan  protection,  all  men  make  the  Ishmael,  against  whom,  is 
every  man's  hand,  as  his  is  against  every  man.  To  him  they  give 
no  more  security,  than  Cain,  his  fellow  murtherer  and  oppressoc, 
promised  to  himself,  to  be  destroyed  by  him,  that  found  him 
first. 

The  reason  why  a  tyrant's  case  is  particular,  and  why  in  that 
every  man  hath  that  vengeance  given  him,  which  in  other  cases  is 
reserved  to  God  and  the  magistrate,  cannot  be  obscure,  if  we  rightly 
consider  what  a  tyrant  is,  what  his  crimes  are,  and  in  what  state 
he  stands  with  the  commonwealth,  and  with  every  member  of 
it  And  certainly,  if  we  find  him  an  enemy  to  all  human  society, 
and  a  subverter  of  all  laws,  and  one  that  by  the  greatness  of  hh 
villanies  secures  himself  against  all  ordinary  course  of  justice  ;  w^ 
shall  not  at  all  think  it  strange,  if  then  he  have  no  benefit  from  human 
society,  no  protection  fronrthe  law,  And  if,  in  his  case,  justice  dis. 
penses  with  her  forms.  We  are  therefore  to  consider  that  the  end, 
for  which  men  enter  into  society,  is  not  barely  to  live,  whi(;h  they 
may  do  dispersed,  as  otlier  animals,  but  to  live  happily,  and  a 
life  answerable  to  the  dignity  and  excellency  of  their  kind.  Out  of 
society  thjs  happiness  is  not  to  be  had ;  for  singly  we  are  impotent 
and  defective,  unable  to  procure  those  things,  that  are  either  of  ne- 
cessity or  ornament  for  our  lives;  and  as  unable  to  defend  and  keep 
them,  when  they  are  acquired.  To  remedy  these  defects,  we  asso- 
ciate together,  that  what  we  can  neither  enjoy  nor  keep  singly,  by 
mutual  benefits  and  assistances  one  of  another,  we  may  be  able  to  do 
both.  We  cannot  possibly  accomplish  these  ends,  if  ive  submit  not 
our  passions  and  appetites  to  the  laws  of  reason  and  justice;  for  the 
depravity  of  man's  will  makes  him  as  unfit  to  live  in  society,  as  hij 
necessity  makes  him  unable  to  live  out  of  it ;  and,  if  that  perverseness 
be  not  regulated  by  laws,  men's  appetites  to  the  same  things,  their 
avarice,  £eir  lust,  their  ambition,  would  quickly  make  society  as 
unsafe,  or  more  than  solitude  itself,  and  we  should  associate  only 
to  be  nearer  our  misery  and  our  ruin.  That  therefore,  by  which  we 
accomplish  the  ends  of  a  sociable  life,  is  our  subjection  and  submis. 
aion  to  laws.  These  are  the  nerves  and  sinews  of  every  society  or 
commonwealth,  without  which  they  must  necessarily  dissolve  and  fall 
asunder.  And  indeed,  as  Augustine  says,  those  societies  where  law 
and  Justice  is  not,  are  not  commonwealths  or  kingdoms,  but  magn<$ 
JLotrocinia^  great  confederacies  of  thieves  and  robbers :  those,  there« 
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Ibre  that  submit  to  no  law,  are  not  to  be  repated  in  the  society  of 
mankind,  which  cannot  consist  without  a  law :  therefore  Aristotle 
says,  Tyranny  is  against  the  law  of  nature,  that  is,  the  law  of  human 
fociety,  in  which  human  nature  is  preserved.  For  this  reason  they 
deny  a  tyrant  to  he  partem  civitatiSj  for  every  part  is  subject  to  the 
whole ;  and  a  citizen,  says  the  same  author,  is  he  who  is  as  well 
obliged  to  the  dut^r  of  obeying,  as  he  is  capable  of  the  power  of 
commanding ;  and  indeed  he  does  obey,  whilst  he  does  command ; 
that  is,  he  obeys  the  laws,  which,  says  Tully,  magistraiilnuipngsunt^ 
ut  magUtratus  prtesunt  populo^  are  above  the  magistrates,  as  the 
magistrates  are  above  the  people.  And  therefore,  a  tyrant  that  sub. 
mits  to  no  law,  but  his  will  and  lust  are  the  law  by  which  he  governs 
himself  and  others,  is  no  magistrate,  no  citizen,  or  member  of  any 
society,  but  an  ulcer  and  a  disease  that  destroys  it ;  and,  if  it  be 
tightly  considered,  a  commonwealth  by  falling  into  a  tyranny  abso. 
lutely  loses  that  name,  and  is  actually  another  thing  :  Non  est  civitaa 
qwB  unius  est  viri^  saith  Sophocles,  that  which  is  one  man's  •  is  no 
city.  For  there  is  no  longer  king  and  people,  or  parliament  or 
people,  but  those  names  are  changed,  at  least  their  natures,  into 
masters  and  servants,  lord  and  slaves ;  and  servorum  non  civitaserU 
^ed  magna  familia^  says  Grotius, '  where  all  are  slaves,  it  is  not  a 
^  city,^  but  a  great  family  ;^  and  the  truth  is,  we  are  all  members  of 
Whitehall,  and,  when  our  master  pleaseth,  he  may  send  for  us  thither^ 
and  there  bore  through  our  ears  at  the  door.posts.  But  to  conclude, 
a  tyrant,  as  we  have  said,  being  no  part  of  a  common.wealth,  nor 
submitting  to  the  laws«of  it,  but  making  himself  above  all  law,  there 
is  no  reason  he  should  have  the  protection  that  is  due  to  a  member 
of  a  commonwealth,  nor  any  defence  from  laws  that  does  acknow^ 
ledge  none.  He  is  therefore  in  all  reason  to  be  reckoned  in  the 
number  of  those  siavage  beasts,  that  fall  not  with  others,  into  any 
herd,  that  have  no  other  defence  but  their  own  strength,  making  i^ 
prey  of  all  that  is  weaker,  and,  by  the  same  justice,  being  a  prey  ta 
all  that  is  stronger  than  themselves. 

In  the  next  place,  let  it  be  considered,  that  a  tyrant,  making 
himself  above  all  law,  and  defending  his  injustice  by  a  strength, 
'which  no  power  of  magistrates  is  able  to  oppose,  he  becomes  above 
all  punishment,  above  all  other  justice,  than  that  he  receives  from  the 
stroke  of  some  generous  hand ;  and,  certainly,  the  safety  of  mankind 
were  but  ill  provided  for,  if  there  were  no  kind  of  justice  to  reach 
great  villainies,  but  tyrants  should  be  immundkie  scekrum  tuHy 
^  secured  by  the  greatness  of  their  crimes.'  Our  laws  would  be  then 
but  cobwebs  indeed,  made  only  to  catch  flies,  but  not  to  hold  wasps 
or  hornets ;  and  it  might  be  tiien  said  of  all  commonwealths,  whsit 
"was  said  of  Athens,  That  there  only  small  thieves  were  hanged,  but 
^e  great  ones  were  free,  and  condemned  the  rest.  But  he,  tliat  will 
secure  liimself  of  all  hands,  must  know  he  secures  himself  fnMa 
Inone ;  he,  that  flies  justice  in  the  court,  must  expect  to  find  it  in  the 
street;  and  he,  that  goes  armed  against  every  man,  arms  every  man 
against  himself.  '  Bellum  est  in  eos^  quijudidis  coerceri  nan pasm 
^  sunty  says  Gicero  \  ^  we  have  irm  with  those,  against  whom  we  ci^ 
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'Jmre  no  law.'  The  same  author,  ^  cum  duo  tint  decertandi  genera^ 
&c.'  There  beiog  two  ways  of  deciding  differences,  the  one  b^ 
judgment  and  arbitration,  the  other  bj  force ;  the  one  proper  to 
men,  the  other  to  beasts ;  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  latter,  when 
the  former  cannot  be  obtained.  And,  certainly,  by  the  law  of  na« 
ture,  ^  ubi  cessat  judiciuniy^  ^  when  no  justice  can  be  had,'  every  man 
may  be  his  own  magistrate,  and  do  justice  for  himself ;  for  the  law^ 
says  Grotius,  that  forbids  me  io  pursue  my  right,  but  by  a  course  of 
law,  certainly  supposes,  ubi  copia  estjudidi^  where  law  and  justico 
is  to  be  had ;  otherwise,  that  law  were  a  defence  for  injuries,  not 
one  against  them ;  and,  quite  contrary  to  th<^  nature  of  ail  laws, 
would  become  the  protection  of  the  guilty  against  the  innocent,  not 
of  the  innocent  against  the  guilty.  Now,  as  it  is  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  God  and  nature,  that  men,  who  are  partial  to  themseWes,  and, 
therefore,  unjust  to  others,  should  be  their  own  judges,  where 
others  are  to  be  had;  so  is  it  as  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  and 
the  common  safety  of  mankind,  that,  when  the  laws  can  haye  no 
place,  men  should  be  forbidden  to  repel  force  by  force,  and  so  be 
left,  without  all  defence  and  remedy,  against  the  injuries.  God  him* 
self  left  not  the  slare  without  remedy  against  the  cruel  master ;  and 
what  analogy  can  it  hold  with  reason,  that  the  slave,  that  is  but  .hi» 
master's  money,  and  but  part  of  his  houshold.stuff,  should  find 
redress  against  the  injuries  and  insolencies  of  an  imperious  master; 
and  a  free  people,  who  hare  no  superior  but  their  God,  should  hava 
none  at  all,  against  the  injustice  and  oppression  of  a  barbarous 
tirrant  ?  And  were  not  the  incongruity  full  as  great,  that  the  law  of 
God  permitting  every  man  to  kill  a  thief,  if  he  took  him  breaking 
open  his  house  in  the  night;  because  then  it  might  be  supposed,  he 
could  not  brmg  him  to  justice:  but  a  tyrant,  tiiat  is  the  common 
robber  of  mankind,  and  whom  no  law  can  take  hold  on,  his  person 
should  be,  sacrosanct^  cut  nihil  sacrum  out  sanctum^  to  whom  nothing 
is  eacred,  nothing  inviolable.  But  the  vulgar  judge  ridiculously, liko 
themselves ;  the  glister  of  things  dazzles  their  eyes,  and  they  judge 
of  them  by  their  appearances,  and  the  colours  that  are  put  on  them. 
For  what  can  be  more  absurd  in  nature,  and  contrary  to  all  common 
sense,  than  to  call  him  thief,  and  kill  him,  that  comes  alone,  or  with 
a  few,  to  rob  me ;  and  to  call  him  lord  protector,  and  obey  him, 
that  robs  me  with  regiments  and  troops  ?  As  if  to  rove  with  two  or 
three  ships  were  to  be  a  pyrate,  but,  with  fifty,  an  admiral !  But^ 
if  it  be  the  number  of  adherents  only,  not  the  cause,  that  makes  the 
difference  between  a  robber  and  a  protector,  I  wish  that  number 
were  defined,  that  we  might  know  where  the  thief  ends,  and  tho 
prince  b^ins ;  and  be  able  to  distinguish  between  a  robber  and  ft 
tax.  But,  sure,  no  Englishman  can  be  ignorant,  that  it  is  his  birth- 
right to  be  master  of  his  own  estate,  and  tiliat  none  can  command  any 
part  of  it,  but  by  his  own  grant  and  consent,  either  made  expresly  by 
himself,  or  virtually  by  a  parliament.  All  other  ways  are  mere 
robberies  in  other  names :  '  auferre^  trucidare^  rapere^falsis  nominim , 
bus  tmperium^  atque^ubi solUudinem  faciurU^ pacem  appellant;^  'to 
Tob,  to    extort,  to  murder  tyrants  falsly  called  to  govern,  and  t» 
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*  make  desolation,  they  call  to  lettle  peace.*  In  crery  aiieRtment  wv- 
are  robbed ;  the  excise  is  robbery ;  the  cnstomi  robbery ;  and,  with, 
oat  doubt,  whenever  it  is  prudent,  it  is  always  Uwful  to  kill  tho 
thieres,  whom  we  can  bring  to  no  other  justice;  and  not  only  lawfol, 
and  to  do  ourseWes  right,  but  gloriooi,  and  to  deserre  of  mankind, 
to  freethe  world  of  that  common  robber,  that  uniTersol  pyrate,  under 
whom,  and  for  whom,  the  lesser  beasts  prey.  This  firebrand  I  would 
have  any  way  estinguished ;  this  ulcer  1  would  hare  any  hand  to 
lance ;  and,  I  cannot  doubt,  but  God  will  roddeoly  sanctify  some 
hand  to  do  it,  and  bring  down  that  bloody  and  deceitful  man,  who 
lives  not  only  to  misery,  but  the  infamy  of  our  nation, 

I  should  have  reason  to  be  mnoh  less  confident  of  the  justice  of 
this  opinion,  if  it  were  new,  and  only  grounded  upon  coUectiena 
and  interpretations  of  my  own.  But  herein,  if  I  am  deceived,  I 
shall,  however,  have  the  excuse  to  be  drawn  ioto  that  error,  by  the 
examples  that  are  left  ns  by  the  greatest  and  most  virtuous,  and  (he 
opinions  of  the  wisest  and  gravest  men,  that  have  left  their  memories 
to  posterity.  Out  of  the  great  plenty  of  confirmations,  I  conld 
bring  for  (his  opinion  from  examples  and  authorities,  I  shall  select  a 
very  few  ;  for  manifest  troths  have  not  need  of  those  lopportij  and 
I  have  as  little  mind  to  tire  myself  as  my  reader. 

First,  therefore  a  usurper,  that  by  only  force  potsesseth  himself  of 
government,  and  by  force  only  keeps  it,  is  yet  in  the  state  of  war 
with  every  man,  says  the  learned  Grotins ;  and  therefore  every 
thing  is  lawful  against  an  open  enemy,  whom  every  private  maD 
Iiath  a  right  to  kill.  '  Hosfh  hoifeai  oecidere  volui,'  says,  Scxvola  to 
Porsenna,  when  he  was  taken,  after  he  had  failed  in  his  attempt  to 
kill  him  ;  '  I  am  an  enemy,  and  an  enemy  I  would  have  killed  ;* 
which  every  man  hath  a  right  to  do. 

'  Contra publicot  hotlet,  Sf  mqjeslatii  reoi,  omtut  homv  milet  eit,' 
soys   Tertullian.     *  Against   commun   enemies,  and  those   that  are 

*  traitors  to|the  commonwealth,  every  man  is  a  soldier.'  This  opinion 
the  most  celebrated  nations  have  approved,  both  by  their  laws  and 
practices.  The  Grecians,  as  Xenophon  tells  us,  who  suffered  not 
murderers  to  come  into  their  temples,  in  those  very  temples  they 
erected  statues  to  those  that  killed  tyrants,  thinking  it  lit  to  place 
their  deliverers  amongst  their  gods.  Cicero  was  an  eyewitness  of 
the  honours  that  were  done  such  men,  Grtrci  kominei,  Sfc.  The 
Greeks,  saith  he,  attributed  the  honours  of  the  gods  to  those  that 
killed  tyrants.  What  have  I  seen  in  Athens,  and  other  cities  of 
Greece]  What  religion  paid  to  such  men  T What  songs!  What 
elogfes  !  By  which  they  are  consecrated  to  immortality,  and  almost 
deified !  In  Athens,  fay  Solon's  law,  death  was  not  only  decreed  for 
the  tyrant  that  oppressed  the  state,  but  for  all  those  that  took  any 
charge,  or  did  bear  any  office,  while  the  tyranny  remained.  And 
Plato  tells  ns  the  ordinary  course  they  took  with  the  ordinary  tyrants 
In  Greece.  If,  says  he,  the  tyrant  cannot  be  expelled,  by  accn^ng 
})im  to  the  citizens,  then  by  secret  practices  they  dispatch  him. 

Amongst  the  Romans  the  Valerian  law  was,  Si  quit  injuttu 
papulij  ^c    Whosoever  took  magistracy  upon  hiin,  without  :^f 
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of  die  people,  it  was  lawful  for  any  nian  to  kill  him. 
PlaUrch  makrs  this  taw  more  severe,  <  Ut  injudieatum  occidere  eum 
'luxrelj  qai  dommatum  concupitceret.'  '  That  it  wu  lawful  by  tbat 
'law,  before  auy  juilgment  past,  to  kill  him  that  but  aspired  to 
<  tynumy.'  Likewise  the  consalar  law,  which  was  made  after  th« 
suppression  of  the  tyranny  of  the  decemvirate,  made  it  lawful  to 
kill  any  man  that  went  about  to  create  mafristrates,  sine  provocattone^ 
S(C.  without  reference  and  appeal  to  the  people.  By  these  laws, 
and  innumerable  testimonies  of  authors,  it  appears,  that  the  Romans, 
with  the  rest  of  their  philosophy,  hod  learned  from  the  Grecians, 
what  was  the  natural  remedy  against  a  tyrant :  nor  did  they  honour 
these  less  that  durst  apply  it.  Who,  as  Polybius  says  (speaking  of 
conspiracies  against  tyrants)  were  not  deterrimi  civium,  ted  genera, 
lissimi  quique,  S(  maximi  am'mi  ;  not  the  worst  and  meanest  of  thft 
citwens,  but  the  most  generous,  and  those  of  the  greatest  virtue ; 
so  were  most  of  those  that  conspired  against  Julius  Cxsar ;  he  him- 
self thought  Brutus  worthy  to  succeed  him  in  the  empire  of  the 
world.  And  Cicero,  who  had  the  title  of  Pater  Patritr,  if  he  were 
not  conscious  of  the  design,  yet  he  at  last  affected  the  honour  of 
being  thought  so  :  Qace  eaim  res  unquam^  S(c.  '  What  act,'  says  he, 
'O  Jupiter!  more  glorious ;  more  worthy  of  eternal  memory,  hath 
'  been  done  not  only  in  this  city,  but  iu  the  whole  world  !  In  this 
'  design,  as  Ihe  Trojan  horse,  I  willingly  suffer  myself  to  be  included 
'  with  the  princes.'  In  the  same  place,  he  tells  what  all  virtuous 
Romans  thought  of  the  fact  as  well  as  he:  Omnes  boni,  quantum  in 
^m  fait,  Caiarem  ocetderunt  .*  aliit  contilium :  aliit  animus  :  alOt 
oixaiio  defuit,  voluntas  nemint:  '  all  good  men,'  saith  he,  'as  much  ai 
'  lay  in  them,  killed  Coesar:  some  wanted  capacity,  some  courage, 
'  otiiers  opportunity,  but  none  the  will  lo  do  If.'  But  yet  we  have  not 
declared  the  extent  of  their  severity  against  a  tyrant ;  they  exposed 
him  to  fraud,  as  well  as  force,  and  left  him  no  security  in  oaths  - 
ind  compacts ;  that  neither  law,  nor  religion,  might  defend  him  that 
violated  both.  Cum  tgramto  Romanis  nulla  Jidea,  nulla  jurisjurandi 
religioy  saith  Brutus  in  Applan ;  *  with  a  tyrant  the  Romans  fliink  no 
'  faith  to  be  kept,  observe  no  religion  of  an  oath ;'  Seneca  gives  the 
reason,  Quia  quicquid erat^  quo  mihi  coharrercl,  6;c.  For,  whatever 
there  was  of  mutual  obligation  betwixt  us,  his  destroying  the  laws  of 
human  society  hath  dissolved ;  so  these  that  thought  that  there  was 
in  hostem  nefai,  that  a  villainy  might  be  committed  against  aO' 
enemy  :  these  that  professed,  non  minus  juste  quam  farther  arma 
gerere,  to  manage  their  arms  with  justice  as  well  as  courage  :  theso 
that  thought  faith  was  to  be  kept  even  with  Ihe  perfidious ;  yet  they 
thought  a  tyrant  could  receive  no  injustice,  but  to  be  let  live  ;  and 
that  the  most  lawful  way  to  destroy  him  was  tiie  readiest,  no  matter 
whether  by  force  or  fraud  ;  for,  against  beasts  of  prey,  men  use  the 
toil  and  the  net,  as  well  as  die  spear  and  the  lance.  But  so  great 
was  their  detestation  of  a  tyrant,  that  it  made  some  take  their 
opinions  from  their  passions,  and  vent  things  which  they  could  but 
ill  justify  to  their  morality  ;  they  thought  a  tyrant  had  so  absolutely 
brfnted  all  title  to  haipaiu^,  and  aLI  kind  of  protecdon  they  could 
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gire  him  or  his,  that  ihey  left  his  wife  without  any  other  guard  for  her 
chastity  but  age  and  deformity;  and  thought  it  not  i^nltery  what 
was  committed  with  her.  Many  more  testimonies  might  I  bring ;  for 
it  is  harder  to  make  choice  than  to  find  plenty.  But  I  sliall  conclude^ 
with  authorities  that  are  mnch  more  anthentick,  and  examples  we  may 
much  more  safely  imitate. 

The  law  of  God  itself  decreed  certain  death  to  that  man  that  would 
do  presumptuously,  and  submit  to  no  decision  of  justice.  Who  can 
read  this,  and  think  a  tyrant  ought  to  live  ?  But  certainly,  neither 
that,  nor  any  other  law  were  to  any  effect^  if  there  were  no  way  to 
put  it  in  execution.  But,  in  a  tyrant's  case,  process  and  citation- 
have  no  place ;  and,  if  we  will  only  have  formal  remedies  against 
him,  we  are  sure  to  hare  none.  There's  small  hopes  of  justice  where 
the  malefactor  hath  a  power  to  condemn  the  judge. 

All  remedy  therefore  against  a  tyrant  is  Ehud's  dagger,  without 
which  all  our  laws  were  fruitless,  and  we  helpless.  This  is  that 
high  court  of  justice  where  Moses  brought  the  .^Egyptian,  whither 
Ehud  brought  Eglon  ;  Samson,  the  Philistines ;  Samuel,  Agag ;  and 
Jehoiada,  the  she«tyrant  Athaliah. 

Let  us  a  little  consider,  in  particular,  these  several  examples,  and 
see  whether  they  may  be  proportioned  to  our  purpose. 

First,  as  to  the  case  of  Moses  and  the  .^Egyptian.  Certainly,  every 
Englishman  hath  as  mnch  call  as  Moses,  and  more  cause  than  he,  to 
alay  this  .Egyptian,  that  is  always  laying  on  burthens,  and  always 
smiting  both  our  brethren  and  ourselves :  for,  as  to  his  call,  he  had 
no  other  that  we  read  of,  but  the  necessity  his  brother  stood  in  of 
his  help.  He  looked  on  his  brethren's  burdens,  and  seeing  an 
.Egyptian  smiting  an  Hebrew,  and  knowing  he  was  out  of  the  reach 
of  all  other  kind  of  justice,  he  slew  him.  Certainly,  this  was  and  is 
as  lawful  for  any  man  to  do,  as  it  was  for  Moses,  who  was  then 
but  a  private  man,  and  had  no  authority  for  what  he  did,  but  what 
the  law  of  nature  gives  every  man,  to  oppose  force  to  force,  and  to 
make  justice  where  he  finds  none.  A^  to  the  cause  of  that  action, 
we  have  much  more  to  say  than  Moses  had ;  he  saw  one  Hebrew 
smitten,  we  many  Englishmen  murdered;  he  saw  his  brethren's  bur« 
dens  and  their  blows,  we  our  brethren's  burdens,  imprisonments, 
and  deaths.  Now,  sure,  if  it  were  lawful  for  Moses  to  kill  that 
.^igy ptian  that  oppressed  one  man,  seeing  there  was  no  way  to  pro* 
cure  an  ordinary  course  of  justice  against  him;  it  cannot  be  but 
absurd  to  think  it  unlawful  to  kill  him  that  oppresses  a  whole 
nation,  and  one  that  justice  as  little  reaches  as  it  defends. 

The  example  of  Ehud  shews  us  the  natural  and  almost  the  only 
remedy  against  a  tyrant,  and  the  way  to  free  an  oppressed  people 
from  the  slavery  of  an  insulting  Moabite.  'Tis  done  by  prayers  and 
tears,  with  the  help  of  a  dagger,  by  crying  to  the  Lord,  and  the  left, 
hand  of  an  Ehud.  Devotion  and  action  go  well  together;  for,  be« 
lieve  it,  a  tyrant  is  not  of  that  kind  of  devil  that  is  to  be  cast  out  by- 
only  fasting  and  prayer ;  and  here  the  scripture  shews  us,  what  the 
Lord  thought  a  fit  message  to  send  a  tyrant  from  himself;  a  dagger 
<tf  a  cubit  in  his  belly ;  and  every  worthy  man  that  desires  to  be 
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~  «!,  &  deliverer  of  hii  country,  will  strive  to  be  Ae  mes. 

iM^  here  likewise  obserre  in  this  and  ioMaj  places  of  Jndgeij 
hen  the  [Brnelites  fell  to  idolatry,  wliicb,  of  all  lins,  cer. 
jone  of  thegraatest,  God  Almighty,  topropordon  tbepitniib* 
)d  tbe  offence,  still  delivered  them  Into  Ae  hands  of  tyrants, 
ore  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  plagues. 
«  story  of  SamsoE,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  denying  him  hit 
nd  after  the  bnming  her  and  her  fother,  which,  thongh  Okj 
rest,  yet  were  but  private  injuries,  he  took  for  infSeient 
I  to  make  war  upon  the  Philistines,  being  himwlf  but  a 
man,  and  not  only  not  a«si«led  but  opposMl  by  his  servile 
men.  He  koew  what  the  law  of  nature  alloweo  him,  where 
Lws  have  no  place,  and  thought  it  a  solGcient  justification  for 
the  Philistines  hip  and  thigh,  to  answer  for  himself;  that,  a« 
Lney  aid  unto  him,  so  had  he  done  unto  them. 

Now  that  which  was  lawful  for  Samson  to  do  against  many  op- 
pressors, why  is  it  unlawful  for  ns  to  do  against  one?   Are  our  in. 
juries  less?  Onr  friends  and  relations  are  daily  murdered  before  our 
races:  Mbtc  we  other  ways  for  reparation  ?  Let  Ihem  be  named,  and 
1  em  silenced :  But,  if  we  have  none,  the  fire.brands,  or  the  jaw, 
st  weapons  onr  just  fury  can  lay  hold  on,  may  certainly 
^mployed  against  that  uncircumcised  Philistine  that  op. 
We  have  too  the  opposition  and  discouragements  that 
and  therefore  have  the  more  need  of  his  courage  and 
As  he  had  the  men  of  Judah,  so  we  have  the  men  of 
;  to  us  out  of  the  pulpit,  as  from  the  top  of  the  rock 
wyon  not  that  the'Philistine  is  a  ruler  over  you?'  The 
y  would  fun  toake  him  lo,  and  bind  us,  with  SamSon, 
I ;  bat  we  hope  they  will  become  as  flax,  and  that  they 
lose  from  our  hands,  or  we  shall  have  the  courage  to 

same  grounds  of  retaliation  did  Samuel  do  justice  with 
upon  the  tyrant  Agag:  'As  thy  sword,  says  the  prophet, 
:  women  diildless,  so  shall  thy  mother  be  childlesi 
omen.*     Nor  there  a  any  law  more  natural  and  more 

Y  mothers  has  our  Agag,   for  his  own  ambition,  made 

low  many  children  fatherless  ?    How  many  have  this 

!w  this  Amalekite  in  pieces  before  the  Lord  ?    And  let 

ittons,  and  all  theirs  that  are  confederates  with  him, 

l>eware,  lest  men  come  at  last  to  revenge  their  own  relations  in  tbem. 

They  make  many  a  woman  husbandless,  and  many  a  father  childless; 

Their  wives  may  come  at  last  to  know  what  it  is  to  want  a  husband, 

^d  themselves  to  lose  their  childrm.     Let  tbem  remember  what 

their  great  apostle  Macbiavel  tells  them,  that,  in  contestations  for  the 

preserving  their  liberty,   people  many  times  use  moderation  ;  but, 

when  Ihey  come  to  vindicate  it,  their  rigour  exceeds  all  mean;  Uke 

beasts  that  have  been  kept  up,  and  are  artervaids  let  loose,  Qkj 

(Llwaj's  are  ipore  fierce  and  cruel. 
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To  conclade  widi  the  example  Jelioiula  hath  left  us.  Six  yorslito 
hid  the  right  heir  of  the  crowo,  in  (he  house  of  the  Ijord;  and, 
without  all  doubt,  amongst  the  reit  of  God's  mercies  there,  he  was 
■11  that  time  coutriTlag  the  destmction  of  the  tynut,  that  had  as. 
pired  to  the  crown  b;  the  destruction  of  those  that  had  the  right  to 
it.  Jehoiada  bad  no  pretence  to  authorise  this  action,  but  the 
equil^r  and  justice  of  tite  act  itself.  He  pretended  no  immediate 
command  from  God  for  what  he  did,  nor  any  authority  from  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  therefore  any  man  might  hare  done  what  Jeboiads 
did  as  lawfully,  that  could  hare  done  it  as  effectually  as  he.  Now 
what  citation  was  giren  to  Athaliah,  what  appearance  was  the  called 
io  before  any  court  of  justice  F  Her  fact  was  her  trial.  She  was, 
without  any  expostulation,  taken  forth  of  the  ranges,  and  only  let  live 
till  she  got  out  of  the  temple,  that  that  holy  place  might  not  be  de- 
filed by  the  blood  of  a  tyrant,  which  was  fitter  to  be  shed  on  adang- 
hill ;  and  so  they  slew  her  at  the  horse-gate.  And  by  the  king's 
house,  the  Teiy  Whitehall  where  she  had  caused  the  blood  royal  to 
be  spilt,  and  which  herself  had  so  long  unjustly  possessed,  there,  by 
providence,  did  she  receive  her  punishment,  where  she  had  acted  so 
great  a  part  of  her  crimes.  How  the  people  approved  of  thia 
glorious  action  of  destroying  a  tyrant,  this  chapter  tells  us  at  the  last 
Terse  * :  '  And  all  the  people  of  the  land  rejoiced,  and  the  city  was 
*  quiet,  after  they  had  slain  Athalioh  with  the  sword.'  And  that  it 
may  appear  they  no  less  honoured  the  authors  of  such  actions,  than 
other  nations  did;  as  in  his  life-time  they  obeyed  Jehoiada  as  a  king, 
so,  after  his  death,  for  the  good  he  had  done  in  Israel,  saith  tho 
Scripture,  tbey  likewise  buried  him  amongst  the  kings. 

I  must  nnt  conclude  this  story,  without  observing  that  Jehoiada 
commanded,  that  whosuever  fnllowed  Athaliah  should  be  put  to 
death  J  letting  us  see  what  they  deserve  that  are  conMerates  with 
tyrants,  and  will  side  with  them,  and  bnt  appear  to  defend  them,  or 
allow  them  his  highness's  council,  his  junto,  and  the  iga's  of  his 
janisaries,  may,  if  they  please,  take  notice  of  this,  and  repent,  lest 
they  likewise  perish.  And  likewise  his  highness's  chaplains,  and 
triers,  who  are  to  admit  none  inlo  the  ministry  that  will  preach 
liberty  with  the  gospel,  may,  if  they  think  fit,  observe,  that 
with  the  tyrant  fell  MatJan  the  priest  of  Baal.  And  indeed,  none, 
but  Baal's  priests  will  preach  for  tyrants.  And  certainly,  those 
priests  that  sacrifice  to  our  Baal,  our  idol  of  a  magistrate,  deserve 
as  well  to  be  hanged  bfeore  their  pulpits,  as  ever  Mattan  did  to  &11 
before  his  altars. 

1  should  think  now  I  had  said  much  more  than  enough  to  the 
second  question,  and  should  come  to  the  third  and  last  I  proposed  in 
my  method ;  but  I  meet  with  two  objections  lying  in  my  way ;  The 
first  is,  that  these  examples  out  of  Scripture  are  of  men  that  vrer* 
inspired  of  God,  and  that  therefore  they  had  that  call  and  authority 
for  tbeir  actions,  which  we  cannot  pretend  to ;  lo  that  it  would  be 
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mnfe  for  ni  to   draw  their  actions  into  examples^  except  wft  had 
likewise  their  juitificationi  to  alledge. 

The  other  objection  is,  tliat  there  being  now  no  opposition  made 
to  the  gOTernment  of  his  highness,  tiut  the  people  following  their 
callings  and  traffick  at  home  and  abroad,  making  use  of  the  laws^ 
U)d  appMltng  to  his  bighness's  couTti  of  justice:  That  all  thia 
brgnes  the  people's  tacit  consent  to  the  goTernment;  and  that  there, 
bre  DOW  it  is  to  be  reputed  lawful,  and  the  people's  obediencs 
wolaatary. 

To  the  first  I  answer  with  leanwd  Milton,  that  if  Qod  com. 
manded  these  tLiogs,  it  is  a  sign  they  were  lawfnl,  and  are  commend. 
Me.  But  secondly,  as  I  obserred  in  the  relatiooa  themselres  t 
Neither  Sarasoa  nor  Samuel  alledged  any  other  cause  or  reason  for 
irhat  they  did,  but  retaliation,  and  the  apparent  justice  of  the  actions 
themselves.  Nor  had  God  appeared  to  Hoses  in  the  bush,  when  he 
ilew  the  Egyptian  j  nor  did  Jehoiada  alledge  any  prophetical  au. 
tbority  or  other  call  to  do  wha.1  he  did,  but  that  couimon  call  which 
sU  men  hare,  to  do  all  actions  of  justice  tiiat  are  within  their  power, 
prhen  the  ordinary  course  of  justice  ceases. 

To  the  second  my  answer  is,  that  if  commerce  and  pleadings 
were  enongh  to  argue  the  people's  consent,  and  give  tyranny  th«. 
at;  there  was  never  yet  any  tyranny  of  many  weeks 
orld.  Certainly,  we  then  extremely  wrong  Cali. 
calling  (hem  tyrants,  and  they  were  rebels  that 
them ;  except  we  will  believe,  that  all  the  while 
lome  they  kept  their  shops  shut,  and  opened  not 
heir  courts.  We  are  likewise  with  no  less  absnr- 
hat  the  whole  eighteen  years  time,  which  Israel 
1  six  years  that  Athaliah  reigned,  the  Israelites 
]  traffick,  pleadings,  and  all  pnblick  acts  ;  other, 
hoiada  were  both  traitors,  the  one  for  killing  his 
queen. 

what  a  tyrant  is,  his  marks  and  practices,  I  can 
nyself  to  say  any  thing  to  that  I  made  my  third 
inestion,  whether  the  removing  him  is  like  to  prove  of  advantage  to 
the  commonwealth  or  not?  For  melhinks  it  is  to  inquire  whether  it 
is  better  the  man  die,  or  the  imposthume  be  lanced,  or  the  gangrened 
limb  be  cut  nff  ?  But  yet  there  be  some  whose  cowardice  and  avarice 
furnish  them  with  some  arguments  to  the  contrary ;  and  they  would 
laia  make  the  world  believe,  that  to  be  base  and  degenerate  is  to  be 
cautious  and  prudent ;  and  what  is  in  truth  a  servile  fear,  Ihey  falsly 
:a]l  a  christian  patience.  It  will  not  be  therefore  amiss  to  make 
ippear  that  there  is  indeed  tliat  necessity,  which  we  think  there  it, 
)f  saving  the  vineyard  of  the  commonwealth,  if  possible,  by  de. 
itroying  the  wild  boar  that  is  broke  into  it.  We  have  already 
ihewed  that  it  is  lawful,  and  now  we  shall  see  whether  it  is  expedient, 
first,  I  hare  already  (old  yon,  that  to  be  under  a  tyrant  is  not  to 
^  a  commonwealth,  but  a  great  family,  consisting  of  master  and 
ilaves.  Kir  boney  tervorum  mtlla-est  unquam  civittUy  says  an  old 
poet,  '  «  nambtr  of  staves  makes  not  a  city,'  go  thatj  whilst  thu 
1 
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ibonster  lirei,  ve  are  not  memben  ot  a  commonwealth,  but  tinly  hll 
liring  tools  and  instramenti,  irtiicfa  he  may  employ  to  what  use  he 
pleases.     Servi  tua  est  fortwia,  rtHo  ad  le  nihilf  Bays  another  j 

*  thy  condition  is  a  slave's,  thou  art  not  to  inquire  a  reason ;'  nor 
must  we  think  we  can  contiane  long  in  the  condition  of  slaves,  and 
not  degenerate  Into  the  habits  and  temper  that  are  natural  to  thai 
condition ;  our  minds  will  grow  low  with  oar  fortune,  and  by  being 
accnstomed  to  Ihe  like  slares,  we  shall  become  unfit  to  be  any  thing 
else.  Etiam  fera  mimalia,  ti  dauta  tcneat,  virtutu  oblivucutUuff 
•ays  Tacitns:  'The  fiercest  creatures,  by  long  constraint,  lose  theii 
courage.'  And^says  Sir  Francis  Bacon, 'The  blesstng  of  fssachar  and 

*  thatof  Jmlahfall  not  gpononepeople,  to  beagsescouching  under  bur. 

*  dens,  and  to  have  the  spirit  of  Uoos.'  And  with  their  courage  it  is  no 
wonder,  if  they  lose  their  fortune,  as  the  effect  with  the  cause,  and 
act  as  ignominiously  abroad,  as  they  suffer  at  home.  It  is  MachiaTel'i 
ebsemtion,  that  the  Roman  armies  that  were  always  Tictorious  nndei 
consols,  all  the  while  they  were  under  the  slavery  of  the  Decemviri, 
■ever  prospered.  And  certainly  people  have  reason  to  fight  buj 
faintly,  where  they  are  to  gain  the  victory  against  themselves;  when 
every  success  shall  be  a  confirmation  of  their  slavery,  and  a  new  link 
to  their  chain. 

But  we  shall  not  only  lose  onr  courage,  which  is  a  useless  and 
an  unsafe  virtue  under  a  tyrant,  but  by  degrees  we  shall,  after  the 
eiample  of  onr  master,  all  turn  perfidious,  deceitfnl,  irretigioas, 
flatterers  and  whatever  else  is  villainous  and  infamous  in  mankindi 
See  but  to  what  decree  we  are  come  already.  Can  there  any  oath 
be  found  so  fortified  by  all  religions  ties,  which  we  easily  find  not  fl 
distinction  to  break,  when  either  profit  or  danger  persuades  us  to 
it?  Do  we  remember  any  engagements,  or  if  we  do,  have  we  any 
■hame  to  break  them  ?  Can  any  man  think  with  patience  opon  what 
we  have  professed,  when  he  sees  what  we  wildly  do,  aud  tamely 
suffer  ?  What  have  we  of  nobility  amongst  us  but  the  name,  the  lux. 
nry,  and  the  vices  of  it!  Poor  wretches,  these  that  now  carry  that 
title,  are  lo  far  from  having  any  of  the  rirtnes,  that  should  grace, 
and  indeed  give  them  their  titles,  that  they  hare  not  so  much  as  the 
generous  vices  that  attend  greatness,  they  have  lost  all  ambition  and 
Indignation.  As  for  our  ministers  *;  what  have  they,  or  in. 
deed  desire  they,  of  their  calling  but  the  tythes  I  How  do  thesa 
horrid  prevaricators  search  for  distinctions  to  piece  contrary  oaths  I 
How  do  they  rake  scriptures  for  flatteries,  and  impudently  apply 
diem  to  his  monstrous  highness?  What  is  the  city  but  a  great  tame 
beast,  that  eats  and  carries,  and  cares  not  who  rides  if  1  What  is  the 
^ing  called  a  parliament,  but  a  mock ;  composed  of  a  people  thai 
are  only  sufiered  to  sit  there,  because  they  are  known  to  have  no 
virtue,  after  the  exclusion  of  all  others  that  were  but  Buspe(;ted  lo 
have  any  ?  What  are  they  but  pimps  of  tyranny,  who  are  only  em- 
ployed to  draw  in  the  people  to  prostitnte  their  liberty  ?  What  will 
BOt  theanoy  flgbt  for?  What  will  they  not  fight  against?  Whal 
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11^  thejr  bnt  jaaiMries,  *]a.jem  thenueLTei,  and  making  all  otben  go  ? 
What  ar«  the  people  ia  general  bat  knarei,  fooli,  and  comrdi, 
principled  for  ease,  rice,  and  slavery  !  This  is  our  temper,  this  ty, 
nanj  hath  brought  us  to  alraady ;  and  if  it  continues,  the  little  vir. 
tne  that  ia  yet  left  to  stock  the  nation  must  totally  extingnish ;  and 
then  his  highness  bath  compleated  hii  work  of  reformation;  and 
tiie  tmth  is,  till  then,  his  highness  cannot  be  secnre.  He  must  not 
endure  virtne,  for  that  will  not  endure  him.  He  that  will  maintaiB 
tyranny  must  kill  Brutus,  says  Machiarel.  A  tyrant,  says  I^ato, 
must  dispatch  all  virtuous  persons,  or  hecasnotbe  safe;  so  that  he  it 
brought  to  that  unhappy  necessity,  either  to  live  amongst  baae  and 
wicked  persons,  or  not  to  tire  at  all. 

Nor  must  we  erpect  any  cure  from  our  patience;  /fuOMfio  »i  gH 
kuomini,  say  Machiarel,  credendo  eon  la  humilita  vmeare  la  nper' 
bia.  Men  deceive  themsehes  that  think  to  mollify  arrogancy  with 
tiumilily ;  ■  tymnt  is  nerer  modest  but  when  be  Is  weak ;  it  to 
in  tbe  winter  of  his  fortune,  when  this  serpent  bitei  not;  we  mvit 
not  therefore  suffer  ourselves  to  be  cozened  with  hopes  of  his  amend- 
ment ;  for,  Nemo  unqaam  *  imperiitm  fiagUio  quaiitum  bonu  or. 
tibut  exercuit.  Never  did  any  man  manage  the  government  with  jus- 
tice that  got  it  by  villainy.  The  longer  de  tyrant  lives,  the  more  the 
tyrannical  humour  increases  in  him,  says  Plato,  like  those  beasts  that 
grow  more  cursed  as  they  grow  old.  New  occasions  daily  happen 
that  necessitate  them  to  new  mischiefs ;  and  fae  must  defend  one  vil- 
lainy with  another. 

But  suppose  the  contrary  of  this,  and  that  his  higiiness  were  vl 
dominationit  convulsaiy  If  tnatatta,  changed  to  the  belter  by  grext 
fortune,  of  which  be  gives  no  symptoms,  what,  ootwithstandii^, 
could  be  more  miserable  than  to  have  no  other  security  for  our  liberty, 
DO  other  law  for  our  safety,  than  the  will  of  a  man,  though  the  most 
just  living  ?  We  have  all  our  benst  within  ns ;  and  whosoever,  saya 
Aristotle,  is  governed  by  a  man  wilhout  a  law,  is  governed  by  a  man 
and  by  a  beast,  '  Etiam  ri  non  sil  moleitut  Dominut;  tamen  eH 
'  miterrimum poiie  si  velit,'  says  TuUy  ;  'though  a  master  does  not 

*  ^rannise,  yet  it  is  a  most  miserable  Uiiog,  that  it  is  in  his  poWer  to 

*  do  BO  if  he  will.'  If  he  be  good,  so  was  Nero  for  five  yetirs ;  and 
bow  shall  we  be  secure  that  he  will  not  change  i  Besides  the  power, 
that  is  allowed  to  a  good  man,  we  may  be  sure  will  be  claimed  and 
taken  by  an  ill ;  and  therefore  it  hath  been  the  custom  oi  good 
princes  to  abridge  their  own  power,  it  may  be  distrusting  themselves, 
but  certainly  fearing  their  successors,  to  the  chance  of  whose  being 
virtuous,  they  would  not  hazard  the  welfare  of  their  people.  An 
unlimited  power  therefore  is  to  be  trusted  to  none,  which,  if  it  does 
hot  find  a  tyrant,  commonly  makes  one ;  or,  if  one  uses  it  modestly, 
it  is  no  argument  that  others  will ;  and  therefore  Augustus  Cxsar 
must  have  no  greater  power  given  him  than  you  would  have  Tiberius 
take.  And  Cicero's  moderation  is  to  be  trusted  with  a  connderatioD^ 
that  then  ar«  othert  to  be  consuls  as  well  as  he. 
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But  before  I  press  ibis  business  farther,  if  It  needs  be  afij  fiirther 
pressed,  that  we  should  endeayour  to  rescue  the  honour,  the  virtue', 
jind  liberty  of  our  nation,  I  shall  answer  to  some  few  objections  that 
haye  occurred  to  me.     This  I  shall  do  yery  briefly.- 

Some  I  find  of  a  strdnge  opinion,  that  it  wer6  a  generous  and  a 
noble  action  to  kill  his  highness  in  the  field  ;  but  to  do  it  priyately 
they  think  it  unlawful,  but  know  not  why ;  as  if  it  were  not  gene. 
Tous  to  apprehend  a  thief  till  his  sword  were  drawn,  and  he  in  a  pos* 
ture  to  defend  himself  and  kill  me.  But  these  pe6ple  do  not  consider 
that  whosoever  is  possessed  of  power,  any  time,  will  be  sure  to  en. 
gage  so  many  either  in  guilt,  or  profit,  or  both,  that  to  go  about  t9 
throw  him  out,  by  open  force,  will  very  much  hazard  the  total  ruin 
of  the  commonwealth.  A  tyrant  is  a  devil^  that  tears  the  body  in  the 
exorcising,  and  they  are  all  of  Caligula's  temper,  that  if  they* 
could,  they  would  have  the  whole  frame  of  nature  fall  with 
them.  It  is  an  opinion  that  deserves  no  other  refutation  than 
the  manifest  absurdity  of  itself;  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  me 
to  destroy  a  tyrant  with  hazard,  blood,  and  confusion^  but  not 
without 

.  Another  objection,  and  more  coipmon,  is  the  fear  of  what  may 
succeed,  if  his  highness  were  removed.  One  would  thing  the  world 
were  bewitched.  I  am  fallen  into  a  ditch  where  I  shall  certainly 
perish  if  I  lie ;  but  I  refuse  to  be  helped  out  for  fear  of  falling  into 
another.  I  suffer  a  certain  misery  for  fear  of  a  contingent  one,  and 
let  the  disease  kill  me,  because  there  is  a  hazard  in  the  cure.  Is  not 
this  that  ridiculous  policy,  he  moriarej  moriy  to  die  for  fear  of  dying  I 
Sure  it  is  frenzy  not  to  desire  a  change,  when  we  are  sure  we  cannot 
be  worse :  et  nan  incurrere  inpericuloy  ubi  quies  cenii  porta  melu*. 
untur* ;  and  not  then  to  hazaid|  when  the  danger  and  the  mischiefs 
are  the  same  in  lying  still. 

Hitherto  I  have  spoken  in  general  to  all  Englishmen.  Now  I  ad. 
dress  my  discourse  particularly  to  those  that  certainly  best  deserve 
that  name,  ourselves,  that  have  fought,  however  unfortunately  for 
our  liberties,  under  this  tyrant ;  and  in  the  end,  cozened  by  his  oaths 
and  tears,  have  purchased  nothing  but  our  slavery  with  the  price 
of  our  blood.  To  us  particularly  it  belongs  to  bring  this  monster  to 
justice,  whom  he  hath  made  the  instruments  of  his  villainy,  and 
sharers  in  the  curse  and  detestation  that  is  due  to  himself  from  all 
good  men ;  others  only  have  their  liberty  to  vindicate,  we  our  liberty 
and  our  honour.  We  engaged  to  the  people  with  him,  and  to  tlM 
people  for  him,  and  from  our  hands  they  may  justly  expect  a  satis^ 
faction  of  punishment,  seeing  they  cannot  have  that  of  performance. 
What  the  people  at  present  endure,  and  posterity  shall  suffer,  will 
be  all  laid  at  our  doors;  for  only  we,  under  Grod,  have  the  power  to 
pull  down  this  Dagon  which  we  have  set  up ;  and,  if  we  do  it  not^ 
all  mankind  will  repute  us  approvers  of  all  the  villainies  he  hath  done^ 
and  authors  of  all  to  come.  Shall  we  that  would  not  endure  a  king 
attempting  tyranny,  shall  we  suffer  a  professed  tyrant?    we  that 
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^ited  tbe  tiba  aaniling  v»,  shall  we  submit  b>  the  wolf  tearing  oi  t 
If  there  be  no  remedy  to  be  fonofl,  we  hare  great  reason  to  exclairaf 
^  Uiirmm  te  potiut,  Carole,  retinumemut  quain  hunc  habuisKmutf 
'  mm  quad  uUa  tit  optantia  tcrvUutf  ted  quod  ex  dignitate  domift 
'  rntNur  turjjit  est  conditio  tervi.  We  wish  we  had  rather  endur. 
'  ed  thee,  O  Charles,  than  liBTe  been  condeniiied  to  this  Bieaa 
'  tyrant}  not  that  we   desire  any  kind  of  slavery,   but  that  tiM 

*  quali^  of  the  master  something  graces  the  condition  of  the  sla* e,' . 

But  if  we  consider  it  rightly,  what  our  dutj,  oar  engagcmKotSj 
tod  oar  honour  exact  from  ns,  both  oar  safety  and  our  interest  otu 
lige  ns  to ;  and  it  is  as  unanswerable,  in  us,  to  discretion  as  it  is  t0 
lirtue,  to  let  this  riper  live  ;  for  first,  he  knows  very  well  it  is  only 
we  that  have  the  power  to  hurt  him,  and  therefore  of  ui  he  will  takfl 
any  course  to  secure  himself;  he  is  conscious  to  himself  how  faUlj' 
and  perfidiously  he  hath  dealt  with  us ;  and  therefore  he  will  alwayi 
fear  that  from  our  revenge,  whkh  he  knows  he  hath  so  well  de« 
■erved. 

Lastly,  He  knows  onr  principles,  how  directly  cbntrafy  they  art 
to  that  arbitrary  power  be  must  gOrem  by,  and  thereftore  he  may 
retsonably  suspect,  that  We  that  have  already  ventured  our   live* 
hgaintt  tyranny,  will  Always  havetbe  will,  when  we  have  the  oppotbu  - 
nity  to  do  the  Mme  again. 

These  considerations  will  easily  perroade  him  to  secure  himself  of  . 
tn,  if  we  prevent  him  not,  and  secure  ourselves  of  himi  He  reads  in 
his  practice  of  piety,  *  eki  drsitne  patroH,  &c,  '  He  that  make«  him- 
'  telf  master  of  a  ci^,  that  hath  been  accustonwd  to  liberty,  if  hede. 

•  stroys  it  not,  he  must  expect  to  be  destroyed  by  it.'  And  we  may 
lead  too  in  the  same  author,  end  believe  him,  that  those  tbat  are  tW 
bccaiion  that  one  becomes  powerful,  he  always  ruins  them,  if  they 
want  the  wit  and  courage  to  secure  themselves. 

Now,  as  to  Aur  Interest,  we  must  never  expect  that  he  will  ever 
triiit  those  tbat  he  hath  provoked,  and  fears;  he  will  be  sura 
to  keep  ns  down,  lest  we  should  pluck  down  him,  Tis  the  rul^ 
thai  tyraBtsobierve  when  they  are  in  power,  never  to  make  Itiuch  use 
af  those  that  helped  them  to  it  And  indeed  it  is  their  interest  and 
security  not  to  do  it;  for  those  that  have  been  the  authors  of  their 
greatness,  being  conscious  of  their  oirn  merit,  they  are  bold  with  the 
tyraat,  and  less  industrious  to  please  him;  diey  think  all  he  can  d« 
br  them  is  their  due,  and  still  they  expect  more ;  and,  whea 
Ihey  foil  in  their  expectatiotis  (as  it  is  iibptfssible  to  satisfy  them> 
their  disappointments  make  them  discontented,  and  their  disconteuM 
dangerous.  Therefore  all  tyrants  follow  the  example  of  DionysJus, 
who  was  said  to  nse  his  friends  at  he  did  his  bottles:  when  he  had  use 
lev  them,  he  kept  tiiem  by  him  ;  when  he  had  none,  that  they  should 
feot  (rouble  hitn  and  lie  in  hie  way,  he  bung  them  up. 

Bat  to  conclude  this  already  over.long  piper,  let  every  man,  to 
irfaom  God  hath  given  the  spirit  <rf  wisdom  and  courage,  be  persuaded 
by  his  honour,  bii  ufety^his  own  good  and  his  country's,  and  indeed 
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the  duty  he  owes  to  his  generation,  and  to  mankind^  to  endeaybar^ 
by  all  rational  melons,  to  free  the  world  of  this  pest.  Let  not  other 
nations  have  the  occasion  to  think  so  meanly  of  us,  as  if  we  resoWed 
to  sit  still  and  haye  our  ears  bored,  or  that  any  discouragements  or 
disappointments  can  ever  make  us  desist  from  attempting  our  liberty, 
till  we  have  purchased  it,  either  by  this  monster's  death,  or  by  our 
'own.  Our  nation  is  not  yet  so  barren  of  virtue,  that  we  want  noble 
examples  to  follow  amongst  ourselves.  The  brave  Sindercomb  hath 
•hewed  as  great  a  mind  as  any  old  Rome  could  boast  of;  and,  had  he 
lived  there,  his  name  had  been  registered  with  Brutus  and  Cato,  and 
he  had  had  his  statues  as  well  as  they. 

But  I  will  not  have  so  sinister  an  opinion  of  ourselves  (as  little  ge. 
nerosity  of  slavery  hath  left  us)  as  (o  think  so  great  a  virtue  can  want 
Its  monuments  even  amongst  us.  Certainly  in  every  virtuous  mind 
there  are  s^tues  reared  to  Sindercomb.  Whenever  we  read  the  elogiea 
•of  those  that  have  died  for  their  country ;  when  we  admire  those  great 
examples  of  magnanimity,  that  have  tired  tyrant's  cruelties;  when 
^e  extol  their  constancy,  whom  neither  bribes  nor  terrors  could  make 
betray  their  friends ;  it  is  then  we  erect  Sindercomb  statues,  and  en. 
grave  him  monuments ;  where  all  that  can  be  said  of  a  great  and  noble 
mind,  we  justly  make  an  epitaph  for  him ;  and,  though  the  tyrant 
caused  him  to  be  smothered,  lest  the  people  should  hinder  an  open 
murder,  yet  he  will  never  be  able  either  to  smother  his  memory,  or 
his  own  villainy.  His  poison  was  but  a  poor  and  common  device 
'to  impose  only  on  those  that  understood  not  tyrants  practices,  and 
•re  unacquainted,  if  any  be,  with  his  cruelties  and  falshoods.  He  may 
therefore,  if  he  please,  take  away  the  stake  from  Sindercomb's  grave, 
land,  if  he  have  a  mind  it  shonid  be  known  how  he  died,  let  him  send 
thither  the  pillows  and  feather  beds  with  which  Barkstead  and  his 
hangman  smothered  him.  But  to  conclude,  let  not  this  monster  think 
himself  the  more  secure  that  he  hath  suppressed  one  great  spirit ;  *  he 
may  be  confident  that  Langus  post  ilium  sequitur  or  do  idem  peteru 
Hum  decus. 

There  is  a  great  roll  behind,  even  of  those  that  are  in  his  own  mas. 
ter.rolls,  and  are  ambitious  of  ihe  name  of  the  deliverers  of  their 
country ;  and  they  know  what  the  action  is  that  will  purchase  it.  His 
bed,  his  table,  is  not  secure,  and  he  stands  in  need  of  other  guards 
to  defend  him  against  his  own.  Death  and  destruction  pursue  him 
Where.eTer  he  goes ;  they  follow  him  every  where,  like  his  fellow 
travellers,  and  at  last  they  will  come  upon  him  like  armed  men. 

'^  Darkness  is  hid  in  his  secret  places,  a  fire  not  blown  shall  consume 
^  him ;  it  shall  go  ill  with  him  that  is  left  in  his  tabernacle.     He  shall 

'^  flee  from  the  iron  weapon,  and  a  bow  of  steel  shall  strike  him 

*^  through ;  because  he  hath  oppressed  and  forsaken  the  poor;  because 
^  he  haSi  violently  taken  away  the  house  which  he  builded  not;'  We 

'may  be  confident,  and  so  may  he,  that  e're  long  all  this  shall  be 
eccomplished:  ^  For  the  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  short,  and  the 
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*joy  of  the  hj't'ocrite  butfor  a  moment.  Though  hit  ExtxUettcjf  * 
'  mODDt  up  to  the  hesTens,  and  his  head  reacbeth  nnto  the  cloads,  yet  - 
'  he  Bhall  periih  like  hu  own  dung.  They  that  btTe  leea  hiia  tball 
'  Mf ,  where  ii  he  V 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Courleoti*  Reader^ 

Expect  aoother  iheet  or  two  at  paper  Of  this  subject,  if  I  esctptt- 
the  tyrant's  hands,  although  he  gels  (in  the  interim)  the  crown  apos; 
bb  head ;  which  be  hath,  underhand,  put  his  coofederatei  on  to  pe« 
lition  his  acceptance  thereof. 
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M.  HE  dreadful  apprehcusioa  of  a  future  being,  to  ti  soul  so  ilt 
prepared,  and  the  terrors  of  conscience  under  the  visitationofheaTeb^ 
are  of  that  sad  weight,  that  no  thought  can  imagine,  but  his  that 
groans  ander  it.  When  I  turn  my  eyes  iDwa.rd,  I  can  look  upon 
myself,  as  no  oilier  than  the  unhappiest  of  men,  loaded  with  infamy, 
misery,  imprisonment,  and  almost  despair,  but,  above  all,  with  the 
nnirersal  hatred  of  a  kingdom ;  so  uniiersal,  that  I  stand  (he  very 
center  of  shame,  whilst  erery  tongue  that  reviles,  each  eye  that  loatbs, 
and  every  finger  that  points,  seems  to  terminate  in  miserable  me. 
Such  is  my  hard  fate,  and  such  my  serious  reflexions,  that  I  believe^ 
had  my  faults  been  ten-fold  greater  than  they  are,  it  was  impossibl,* 
for  me  to  disoblige  mankind,  in  all  roy  exalted  glory,  but  half  so. 
much  as  I  have  pleased  them  in  my  fall :  So  naturally  lovely,  la  thi 
English  eyes,  does  the  distress  and  ruin  of  tottering  greatness  look, 
where  they  seem  but  just. 

But  all  these  accumulated  calamities  are  but  my  lightest  burthen; 
for,  alas !  how  justly,  and  more  sadly  mad,  I  cry  out  with  filing 
.Wolscy,  '  Hod  I  served  my  God  with  half  that  zeal  I  served  my 
'  kinp,  he  would  not  have  left  me  thus  wretched.'  Wretched 
iadecd  !  when  my  weakness  of  body  calls  me  to  consider,  how 
near  1  may  stsud  to  that  tribunal,   before  which  the  proudest  of 
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eaiHily  jadges,  potentates,  And  prinees  tremble.  Tlie  tnorinoiif^ 
from  that  terrible  judge  is  such  an  alarm,  that  what  wonld  I  do,- 
if  possible,  to  soften  that  almighty  justice,  that  stands  armed 
against  me?  Could  the  confession  of  my  crimes  make  the  least 
part  of  their  atonement,  how  happy  should  I  think  myself  in  un. 
bosoming  my  whole  soul,  eten  to  my  secretest .  and  minutest 
thoughts  ?  The  sense  of  which  makes  me  borrow  from  my  paint 
these  few  Hftyourable,  though  distracted  minutes,  to  use  that  candour 
and  openness,  before  I  leaye  the  world,  that  may  reconcile  it,  if 
poisible,  amongst  all  its  odium  and  aversion,  to,  at  least,  one  chari* 
table  thought  of  me. 

But,  alas !  before  I  come  to  the  sad  narratiTe  of  those  numerous 
ills  I  have  committed ;  belore  I  launch  down  into  that  deep  torrent, 
my  aking  heart  and  sad  remembrance  lead  me  up  to  the  fatal  fountain* 
head,  from  whence  they  took  their  rise ;  and  there,  to  my  confusion, 
I  am  forced  to  acknowledge,  my  crimes  Are  scarce  30  black,  as  the 
polluted  source  they  sprung  from.  For,  whereas  ambition,  interest, 
honours,  those  smiling  court-beams,  the  common  ignet  fatui^  are 
those  gaudier  snares,  that  mislead  tlie  wandering  steps  of  other  of* 
fending  statesmen ;  I  cannot  but  shamefully  confess,  that  a  Tiler  and 
sootier  coal,  rancour  and  malice,  warped  me  crooked. 

The  two  famous  occasions  of  my  rising  spleen,  and  bitterness  of 
Spirit,  proceeded  from  the  parliament's  bringing  me  upon  my  knees 
for  my  itbhorring  of  petitions;  and,  next,  ^e  City  of  London'J 
turning  me  out  of  my  recordership. 

The  anger,  the  rage,  the  spight  I  conceiyed  at  this  double  disgrace 
and  affront,  was  the  first  accursed  gall  that  poisoned  me ;  a  resent- 
ment that  struck  me  so  deep,  and  so  cankered  etery  faculty  of  my 
soul,  that  what  is  it  I  did  not  study,  contrive,  and  plot  to  be  re*^ 
Tenged  ?  I  profess,  in  the  agony  of  my  thought,  I  was  a  hundred 
times  not  only  thinking,  but  resolving,  if  no  other  means,  to  tuni 
wizard,  to  wreak  my  malice  upon  my  enemies,  had  my  small  belief 
(heaven  forgive  me)  of  either  a  God  or  a  devil,  persuaded  me  there 
was  any  sudi  cfeature  as  a  witch,  or  such  an  art  as  sorcery. 

As  for. that  damned  town  of  London,  not  Cataline,  against  Old 
Rome,  was  half  so  sworn  a  foe,  as  I,  against  that.insolent  proud  city. 
Really  and  sincerely,  I  could  willingly  and  heartily,  out  of  my  own 
pocket,  though  I  sold  my  last  rag  in  the  world,  have  been  myself  at 
tiie .  charge  of  a  new  monument,  so  I  had  had  but  the  pleasure  of  m 
second  same  occasion  of  building  it.  Nay,  verily,  I  envied  the  fate 
of  the  old  Erostratus,  and  that  more  modem  worthy,  Hubart ;  and 
could  have  wished  my  own  name,  though  at  the  price  of  his  destiny, 
engraven  in  the  very  room  of  that  wisely  rasedu>ut  inscription,  on  s6 
glorious  occasion. 

It  was  th^n,  alas !  edged  and  enraged  with  a  mortal  hate,  and  ail 
trowed  vengeance  against  that  accursed  and  detested  city,  and  more 
detested  parliaments,  with  two  such  meritorious  qualifications.  I  ap« 
plied  myself  to  the  once  great  Coleman's  greater  master,  at  that  time 
an  early,  and  indeed  almost  gOTeming  pilot  at  the  helm ;  both  in. 
fsUibk  recoasmeadatiefis  to  entitb  me  to  the  bigjiest  hopes  ef  the 
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MMt  ezklted  bononri.  In  ihort,  I  entered,  lilted,  and  twora  n^Klt 
cnginwr  genenil  under  that  leading  buro'ibaimerB ;  and  how  hngged^ 
aod  how  embraced,  my  locceeding  almost  delug«  of  good  fortune 
gloriei,  and  prerenneiits,  will  sufficiently  testify. 

And,  thou);h  the  world  has  sometimei  wondei«d,  at  lo  (addeo  k 
rise,  as,  in  little  more  than  leren  years,  to  monnt  from  a  Finsbory 
petty- fog([er,  to  a  Lord  Uigli-Chancellor  of  Bngland ;  from  bawling 
Kt  a  bedge-court-bar  for  a  &ie  shillings  fee,  to  sit  equity-driTer,  with 
teD.tlwusand  pounds  per  annum,  besides  presents  and  bribes  ntk 
accountable,  honestly  gotten,  But,  alas!  to  rectify  themistak.es  of 
manlund,  and  suppress  their  astonishment  at  so  unprecedented  am 
adrance,  I  must  assure  them,  that  as  no  history  affords  a  parallel  of 
such  a  crowo^Tourile  u  myself ;  so  no  age  ever  yielded  such  a  true 
crow  D-dmdge  neither,  to  deserve  those  fa  fours,  Alas!  my  darliog; 
fortune  mored  not  half  so  rapid,  as  my  dearer  counsels  drore  ;  and 
all  the  caresses  of  my  glory  were  thought  but  the  poorest  mead  and 
reward  of  those  serrices  that  gajned  them. 

.  But,  to  recite  my  fatal  particulars.  Upon  my  first  entrance  (ai  I 
was  saying)  of  eiigineer^neral,  our  first  great  atmck  wai  agunrt 
the  charter  of  London;  and,  to  the  honour  of  my  premier  eibrt, 
what  by  our  terrible  dead^oing  quo  warranto,  my  own  invented 
battering  ram,  planted  against  them  a.t  Westminster,  and  the  Tower- 
hill  gnus  remoTed,  and  mounted  against  them  on  the  Tower  bUtle* 
ments ;  we  soon  reduced  that  imperious  town,  to  almost  as  intire  a 
subjection  and  vassalage,  as  our  own  hearts,  uid  our  Roman  friends, 
could  wish. 

Next,  for  these  prerogatire-crampers,  those  checkmates  of  crowns, 
called  parliaments,  there  our  triumph  was  absolute ;  we  prorogued 
or  dissolTod,  and  danced  them  from  pillar  to  post,  from  Westminster 
to  Oxford,  &c.  at  pleasure  ;  and  heaven  knows,  with  timely,  prudent, 
and  wise  care,  to  hush  their  too  impudently  inquisitive  curiosity 
into  our  Coleman's  packets,  our  Le  Chaise  and  Lewis  intrigues,  aiKl 
.the  rest  of  our  Popish  ploU  and  cabals ;  and  all,  God  knows,  liltW 
enough  to  keep  oar  cloven  foot  uadiscOTered.- 

Flushed  with  such  prosperous  success,  even  In  my  infant  mischiefs, 
what  was  it  that  I  either  sta^ered  or  shrunk  at  i  My  temptations  so 
allured  me,  my  rewards  so  dazzled  me,  and  my  felicity  so  hardened 
me,  that  moderation,  reluctance,  or  humanity,  were  only  so  many 
maoacles  and  shackles,  that  my  impatient  soul  threw  off  witli 
disdain. 

Who,  alas)  but  I,  with  so  much  unrelenting  and  pitiless  barbarity, 
triumphed  in  the  blood  of  those  poor,  miserable  western  wretches; 
and  sanguined  my  very  ermins  in  their  gore,  till  even  the  air,  with 
the  noisomeness  of  their  carcasses,  stunk  almost  as  much,  if  possible, 
as  the  very  name  of  Jefferies  their  bntcher  ?  Yes,  and  1  acted  by  the 
commissioning  vengeance  that  sent  me  thither,  to  inform  the  heretiok 
enemies  of  Rome,  how  mnck  their  blood  tickles  when  it  streams;  and 
to  let  them  know  by  the  laa^le  of  my  hand,  how  keen  ita  Po^ 
•dfe^iKd, 
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'-  Was  irnot  I  loo,  that  with  so  much  cunning  and  artifice,  and  bf 
^  amay  rhetorical  high-treason  flonrishes,  wheedled  poor  Corntah 
,to  a  gibbet,  and  RusBcl  to  a  scaffold?  Yes,  and  it  wasa  master.plece! 
to  give  the  trembling  world  a  timely  warning  what  Protestant  zeal 
mvst  trust  to,  when  Popish  malice  is  pleased  to  be  angiy;  aod  to 
coDTince  how  eaiily  can  a  jesnttical  engine  wir&Jraw  guilt,  when 
J'opish  rancour  is  resolred  to  destroy, 

1  VTho  dissolTed  all  the  charters,  and  new-garbelled  all  the  corpo- 
rations, but  Jefferks  p  And  why,  but  to  prepare  them  to  nnderstand 
that,  what  with  our  quo  warranto'i,  and  the  rest  of  our  modelling 
tools,  we  were  resolved,  at  last,  to  hare  parliaments  a  la-mode  de 
Paree,  and  their  dragoon-reformers  too,  soon  after. 

Who  iuTenfed  that  insnaring  command  to  the  bishops,  of  reading 
the  declaration,  and  put  their  refusal  to  the  stretch  of  high  mis. 
demeanor,  if  not  high  treaEoii,  bnt  the  chancellor  ?  And  why,  think 
you,  but  to  eatisfy  them  what  Romish  eye  sores  are  the  Protestant 
lawn.sleeres  ;  and  that  they  shall  want  neither  jn sties  nor  stumbling 
blocks  to  trip  their  heels  np,  and  their  beads  off  too,  when  they  stand 
in  our  way  f 

Who  but  the  great  Jefferles,  in  defiance  of  (he  very  fundamentals 
of  hnman  society,  the  original  laws  of  nature,  and  to  the  face  of 
Magna  Charta  itself,  got  the  Bishop  of  London  silenred  and  sus- 
pended, without  so  ranch  as  that  unirersal  and  common  right,  sacred 
«Ten  amongst  heathens  and  infidels,  tie.  the  privilege  of  making 
aither  plea  or  defence,  condemned,  untried,  and  unheard  f  Yes,  I  did 
it;  to  instruct  the  world  what  feeble  cobweb-lawn  are  the  bonds  of 
justice,  law,  liberty,  common-righl,  &c.  in  the  hands  of  an  imperial 
Popish  Sampson  Agonistes ! 

Was  it  not  I  too,  by  my  ecclesiastick,higb-commission  supremacy, 
not  only  against  the  statutes  and  customs  of  the  university,  bat  the 
positive  laws  of  the  land,  turned  MaudlJn-College  into  a  seminary  of 
Jesuits,  and,  in  spightof  that  bulwark  of  the  Church  of  England, 
the  act  of  uniformity,  converted  a  collegiate  chapel,  into  a  mass- 
house  ?  And  by  the  same  justice,  might  not  every  coll<>giate,  cathe- 
dral, and  parochial  church  have  had  tlie  same  conversion  ?  And  both 
the  fountains  of  religion  and  learning,  the  mother  universities,  been 
deprived  of  all  her  Protestant  sons,  and  re-peopled  with  the  wholv 
race  of  St.  Omer,  and  Salamanca? 

Who  did  all  this  i  The  ChaDcellor !  yes,  and  he  saved  the  Church 
•f  England,  and  the  whole  English  liberty,  by  it.  The  nation  was 
lulled  into  so  profound  a  sleep,  that  they  wanted  such  thnnder. 
claps,  (md  such  a  Boanerges,  to  awaken  them  from  (heir  lethargy. 

With  these  serious  refiesions,  that  these  rapid  and  violent  rootiona 
of  the  Romish  cause,  are,  and  have  been  the  destruction  of  it ;  who 
has  been  the  Protesfants  champion,  but  1  ?  Who  has  pulled  off  the 
vizor  from  the  scarlet  whore,  and  exposed  the  painted  Babylon 
prostHnte,  bnt  I  ?  And  if  I  drove  like  Jehu,  it  was  only  to  the  con', 
fusion  of  a  Jezabel.  Who  called  in  the  deliverer  of  our  church  and 
laws,  that  second  Hannibal,  that  mighty  Nassau,  but  Jeffiiriesf 
fVho  has  re>niDuiittd  the  sinking  glory  of  pur  temples,  till  thei^ 
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plnscles  shall  kiu  heerpn,  but-Jefr«rie>?  Who  hts  united  two  inch 
fonnidkble  Frotpstant  neighbours  with  that  (Vernal  link  of  interest,  u 
iball  rentier  us  once  more  the  arbiters  of  Europe,  and  terror  of  the 
world?  Who  but  Jefferies,  and  Jefferies's  conduct,  has  joined  thos« 
naral  forces,  those  floating  walls,  that  shall  one  day  mew  up  (hat 
French  antichristian  monster,  till  in  despight  and  despair,  he  bunt 
bis  sonl  out  at  his  fistula  ? 

In  fine,  Who  has  cut  olf  tbe  very  entail  of  Popery  and  ilaTery 
from  three  happy  kiogdoms,  but  Jefferies  i  Three  kingdoms  did  I 
say  ?  Yes,  posubly  has  laid  that  foundation  to  the  Protestant  cause, 
as  shall  perhaps  one  day  make  ber  oier.tap  tbe  seren  proud  bills,  and 
strike  her  da^;er  into  the  rery  gates  of  Rome, 

With  this  coafcBsion  of  my  crimes,  which,  under  tbe  afflicting  hand 
of  heaTen,  I  think  myself  obliged  to  gire  tbe  world,  I  beseech  my 
enemies  them  selves  so  to  represent  my  case,  as  that  at  least,  '  Out  of 
'  the  derourer  may  ctmie  forth  meat;  and  out  of  the  strong,  sweet. 
*  ness:'  And,by  balancingthe  servicesof  my  RctionsigainsttlieguiU 
of  them,  give  me  some  small  dawn  of  hope,  that  the  approaching  par- 
liament, my  judges,  my  accusers  themselves,  may  be  softened  into 
some  commiseration,  and  forgiTeness.  I  assure  them,  if  heaven 
spare  me  life  to  ask  it,  they  shall  want  neither  confession,  discovery^ 
nor  contrition,  to  obtain  theirabsolution.  And  black  as  I  am,  1  beg, 
even  my  most  hard.hearted  adversaries,  to  consider,  thaf  still  1  am 
not  blacker  than  Judas,  And  alas!  there  was  some  merit  even  in 
Judas ;  for  thera  wanted  his  betraying  of  his  God,  for  tha  taving  of 
(he  world. 
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HjIT  Ireland  it  pari  of  the  dominiont  of  England,  and  * 
kingdom  tubordinale  to  it. — This  appears  not  only  by  ibe  appeals 
that  arf  made  from  the  Chancery  there,  to  the  House  of  Lords  here, 
and  by  writ  of  error  from  the  King's-Bench  there  to  the  King's. 
Bench  here;  hut  also  by  the  patents  which  often  pass  under  the 
great  seal  of  England,  for  lands,  honours,  and  offices  in  Ireland,  and 
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by  the  obligation  which  an  English  act  of  parliament  lays  on  Irekad. 
when  it  is  particularly  named.  ~~*^ 

II.  That  the  Crozcn  of  England  hath  good  title  to  Ireland.^ 
Wot  only  by  descent  from  Eva,  daughter  of  Dermond  Mac  Morouah, 
Jting  of  Leinster,  whose  ancestors  were  monarchs  of  Ireland  •  but 
also  by  lawful  conquest  in  a  just  war,  and  by  the  repeated  mthi 
and  Tolnntary  submissions  of  the  Irish  potenUtes  and  gentry  in  all 
ages,  and  by  sereral  statutes  of  recognition,  and  acts  of  parliament 
*"  1  r?  ^8"*""'  «n^  ''y  a'x*'^*  fire-hundred  years  prescription. 

ni.  That  whoever  hath  the  Crown  of  England,  is,  wto  facto. 
Sovereign^  Ireland;  and  to  lev},  war,  agaimt  such  person,  U 
^•ea*on,-This  is  the  natural  result  of  the  first  assertion  ;  and 
Iwsides  what  may  be  collected  from  the  statute  of  il  Hen.  VII  of 
paying  obedience  to  the  king  for  the  time  being ;  it  was  so  at  com. 
mon  law,  and  cannot  be  otherwise  in  reason ;  for  there  is  that 
correlation  between  protection  and  allegiance,  that  they  must  stand 

1  .  ".  j*fu''%'','°l  ,*.'!"*  '*  no  diffewDce  In  this  case,  between 
Ireland  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  any  other  part  of  the  doilunions  of 
nie  crown  of  England. 

IV.  That  the  Urd^  and  Commons  of  England  have  always  been 
tealously  concerned  for,  and  liberally  cmtributedto  the  pfeseroa, 
tton  of  Ireland— This  appears  by  the  many  subsidies  and  other  aids 
they  have  in  all  ages  giyen  towards  the  support  of  that  kingdom  •  fo^ 
Ireland  was  always  a  charge  to  England,  until  the  act  of  setOement 
»a,  made:  it  cost  this  kingdom  near  three-hnndred  tEi„«nd 
pounds  per  annum  for  some  years  in  Queen  Elisabeth's  reiim  •  and 
the  rebellion,  in  1641  drained  England  of  some  millions  XinTy 
jnd^  of  many  thousands  of  men,  and  yet  all  this  was  well  s^' 

y.  Without  the  subjection  of  Ireland,  England  cannot  flourish 
m,d,perh^s  not  subsist. -Foi  every  ha'rbour^in  MuS  wouK 
more  prejud.c«l  lo  the  trade  of  England,  than  either  SallS^  „ 

t^!l-r<  "^"'.^V  '*'""•*  ^'"f  *"  ''•*"»*^'  «*»t  England  cannot 
trade  with  Spam    the  Levant,  Africa,  the  East.Indies  or  the  West 

without  sailing  almost  in  view  of  the  old  head  of  Kinsale  so  £t 

^£TLTa'  H^"^"^  "V"* '''«'«'™"*'S^  hazard,  and  Si'argerra 
armed  and  double.manned  vessels,  or  with  great  convoys      Add  1« 

2' Vnlnn  "°"'f  "'  "'^"y  '"  ^'"^  feague  wKe  eneSii  t 
S!noy  U       '  ^'"'^  ""PP'y  '  '"*  •""»'^*  »f  ^ble  bodierto 

v7\i  2'*«'.fr*/««d  was  never  in  so  much  danger  as  it  is  now  v- 
For  the  confederacy  was  never  so  general  beforf,  the  Irish"ev^h^ 
juch  quantities  of  arms  and  ammunition,  they  ne;er  had  the  dty  ^ 
Dublin  they  never  had  the  whole  kingdom  i„  their  possession,  or  «„ 
Jer  their  power;  and,  which  I,  more  than  all  the  rest,  they  nev«h^ 
the  colour  or  pretence  of  authority  before  this  time.  '       ^  ^ 

VII.  J  hat  the  Protestants  there,  unless  speedily  relieved   muH 
necessanlu  be  ruined.— For  f»i»  !,!..».    k    •     """*  ^"'<^«">  »«««« 

lUDDort  their  vast  «™v   ^a J  *  /         '  ''"'^'"^  ""  "'•"'•y>   ""»»* 
!^^  \u    J  T^»  without  free  quarter  on  the  Enclish      AM 

Iff  tJiU,  th,  decaj  and  full  .top  of  tradl,  ,nd  q.,  many  £'  inf^JJ 
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porfable  difliciilHps  Ihey  labour  nnder,  aad  their  ruin  will  app«ar 
lo^itable  without  present  relief, 

Vt  It.  Thui  ti'i  people  in  the  world  are  in  to  mitertAte  a  coftdi. 
Hon  ai  the  Protestantt  of  Ireland. — For  they  are  not  only  inBulted 
OTvr  by  Iheir  ohu  gerTSnts,  und  in  a  certain  way  of  beggary,  but  art 
bIbo  in  continual  fear,  and  underimminpnt  danger  of  being  massacred. 

IX.  That  the  Et^liih  government  hath  been  eaty  and  faoourabU 
fo  the  Iriih. — And  this  eiidentiy  appears  by  one  slight  instance, 
»ii.  Thai  the  grand  jury,  and  the  whole  county  of  Cork,  had 
more  trouble  anil  charge  to  get  rid  of  two  Iri*h  attornies  in  tha 
tberiff's  court,  and  at  last  could  not  effect  it,  than  the  Irish  haTe  bad 
to  turn  out  most  of  the  civil  and  military  Protestant  officers  in  that 
kingdom,  though  some  of  them  had  good  patents  far  their  places  ; 
»nd  it  is  bfyond  dispute,  that,  for  many  years  pa»t,  the  Irish  ne»er 
vanted  such  friends  at  Whitehall,  as  m&de  their  abiri  ran  glib  in  all 
courts  ofjudicatDre,  and  elsewhere. 

X.  That,  tifverlheleig,  mang  of  Ike  Iriih,  and  lome  degeneralt 
Englith,  TDould  rather  live  under  any  'government  than  that  of 
England. — And  this  happens  partly  from  thedifierenoe  of  hnmoDrt, 
tnanners,  and  castoms  between  them  and  ns,  and  partly,  becania 
tiiey  look  ap  on  the  first  conquest  of  Ireland,  and  the  sabseqnent 
confiscations  to  be  injurious,  and  think  a  foreigner  would  restore 
them  ;  but  chiefly  this  aiereion  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  difference 
In  religion,  they  conaeiring  us  to  be  obstinate  incorrigible  hereticki,  - 
and  Iberefore  they  have  often  inrited  the  Pope,  French,  and  Spaniardf 
to  accept  of  the  government  of  that  kingdom. 

XI.  That  tenUhotttand  Englith,  well  furnished  and  conducted^ 
never  aere,  nor  never  can  be  beaten  by  the  Irith  in  that  kingdom.-^ 
The  first  assertion  it  true,  and  the  second  is  rational ;  for,  allowing 
(be  Iriah  gentry  to  be  brave  enough,  yet  the  commoners  have  not 
courage  or  skill  equal  to  (he  English,  or  near  It ;  nor  can  the  Irish 
keep  more  than  t«i  or  (welve-thausand  men  together  any  long  time, 
for  want  of  forage  and  other  necessaries. 

XII.  However,  leu  than  ^fifteen.,  or  perh<^  taentj/Jhoutand 
him,  ought  not  now  to  attempt  ireforHf,'— because  it  will  be  neces., 
Mry  to  make  descents  in  seTeral  places  ;  and,  when  garisons,  and 
other  necessary  detachments,  are  deducted,  there  will  not  remain 
above  ten  or  twelve-thousand  for  the  field, 

XIII.  If  these  twenty-thoutand  were  divided  into  three  bodiet, 
fn  all  probability  there  would  be  none,,  or  very  weak  and  ihort 
retittance. — For  if  four.thousand  landed  in  Ulster,  six-thousand  in 
Hunsler,  and  ten.thousand  in  the  heart  of  the  kiitgdom,  the  Irisb 
would  be  distracted,  and  not  know  where  to  turn ;  for  tbey  have 
neither  officers  nor  Eoldieri  capable  to  make  three  distinct  armies} 
experience  will  manifest,  that,  in  that  case,  finding  themselves  at. 
'icked  on  all  sides,  Tyrcounel  would  retire  to  Athlone,  and  thence 

'to  Galway,  and,  in  the  first  ship  he  could  get,  shift  for  himself  at 
well  as  he  could. 

XIV.  Ilouever,  reaionable  eondiiiont  ihould  not  be  denied  them^ 
ijih^y  mil  lubmil  juietly.—ToT^  beside)  that  it  may  prevent  much 
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mischief,  and  Mr«  the  efiaiion  of  Chriid'Bti  blood,  it  is  anchnBtian  t« 
force  tMm  to  desperation  ;  they  thoold  liaTe  iademnity  for  ifhat  ii 
fut,  mkI  ■  conntTsnce  at  the  prit&te  exercise  of  their  religion,  bj  s 
competent  nnmber  of  priests,  for  the  future.  This  offer  justifies  oni 
moderation^  and,  If  refowd,  leaves  them  without  excuse. 

XV>  Whatever  condUiont  ore  offered  them,  uiU  be  rejected  or 
pottptmed,  unkit  backed  with  a  tujffUient  force. — For  they  are  in 
BOpes  of  aid  from  France,  and  have  tery  little  foresight  of  what  ii 
fhfaire.  It  it  not  anusaal  amongst  them,  to  defy  one  d^y  what  ttiey 
tremble  at  the  next.  It  has  been  always  a  principal  maxim  in^their 
politicks,  to  pTOcrastinate  and  delay  their  submission,  in  hopes  of 
Imaginary  sncconrs,  until  they  plunged  themselTes  sometimes  into  a 
K*  of  misery,  and  it  looks  as  if  their  destiny  inclines  that  way  now. 

XVI.  That  the  Iruh  eHatet  are  tufficient  to  defrt^  tne  charge 
<if  reductHg  them  to  their  dutg.—FoT  of  ten  millions  of  plantation, 
acres  of  land,  which  there  are  in  Ireland,  the  Irish  have  a  fourth 
part,  which,  to  be  purchased,  is  worth  three  millions  of  pounds. 

XVII.  That  the  Proteitanti  are  already  damnified  to  thai  vatue, 
and  In  three  month*  more  will  mffer  at  much  again. — For,  besides 
the  interruption  in  trade  and  business,  bad  debts,  and  the  particular 
wrongs  and  injuries  done  them,  the  losses  of  those  that  were  forced 
to  fly  to  England  and  elsewhere,  the  Tory  land  is  one  third  part 
lessened  in  the  yearly  Tslue  ;  and  the  two  thirds  remaining  are  not 
worth  so  many  years  purchase  by  a  tbird  part,  as  they  were  anno 
1684.  For  example,  three.bundred  per  annum,  at  twelve  years 
purchase,  being  three-thonsand  sji-hundred  pounds,  is  now  but 
two.hundred  pounds,  at  eight  years  purchase,  which  is  one.thoQ- 
tand  six.hundred  pounds. 

XVIII.  The  Protestanta  of  Ireland  had  been  eiernalli/  ruined,  if 
it  trcre  not  for  the  gloriout  atchievementa  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
— For,  if  fhey  are  in  so  ill  condition  at  this  day,  in  what  case  woald 
they  have  been,  if  France  had  leisure  and  means  to  assist  the  Irish* 
and  England  (in  a  civil  war)  not  able  to  relieve  the  Protestants 
there? 

XIX.  The  policy  and  true  icheme  of  government  was  totaUg 
orerturned  in  Ireland. — For  where  reason  and  the  interest  of  Eng. 
land  required,  that  the  English  colony  should  be  protected  by  an 
English  army  ;  and  whereas  a  Protestant  parliament  in  Ireland  had 
raised  a  great  revenue  to  the  crown,  mostly  paid  by  Protestants,  in 
order  to  maintain  a  Protestant  army,  on  the  quite  contrary,  that 
anny  was  disbanded,  with  circumstances  as  bad  as  the  fact,  and 
Fapisis  introduced  to  guard  us  against  themselves  ;  and  Irish  brought 
to  garison  within  those  walls,  that  were  purposely  built  to  keep  them 
lOut. 

XX.  The  Ian  aas  likntite  lubverled. —  For  the  force  and 
energy  of  the  law  being  rtsolved  into  trials  by  jury,  when  (he 
judge,  sheriff,  jury,  witness  and  party  were  alt  of  a  piece,  and  tl.at 
in  a  coufitry  nhere  peijury  is  so  frequent,  that  Irish  evidence  il 
become  proverbially  scandalous,  what  could  an  English  Proitstant 
expect,  but  that  many  notorious  murders  should  pafs  nnpuoishedf 
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Viany  toiftd  deeds  thbald  b«  tniiiip«d  ap,  aixl  many  famidredt  <it 
Xnglub  indicted,  dnwn  in  question,  and  prosecnted,  witlioat  lo 
snnch  as  a  protiabllity,  or  colour  of  truth  ? 

XXI.  TVre  injuriet  would  have  been  perpetuated  and  legilL 
mated,  and  our  religion  and  nation  dettroged  there  by  /on.— 
For  tbey  dissolved  sll  corporations,  on  forged  or  friTolons  pretence^ 
and  in  so  predpitate  a  roaDner,  tliat  they  did  not  gire  coinpeteat 
time  to  draw,  mach  less  to  review  tlie  ple&dings.  They  projected  to 
call  tie  eldest  soni  of  Popiali  noblemen  by  writ,  and  so  made  them- 
•elres  sore  of  both  houses  of  an  Irish  parliament. 

XXEI.  That  the  disbanded  PrUeiltmt  offisxrt  de*erve,'and  areJU 
to  be  employed  in  the  recovery  of  Ireland — They  deserre  it,  and  all 
the  countenance  that  can  be  shewn  them,  becaase  they  hare  suffered 
much  (and  fen  people  consider  how  much)  merely  fpr  their  religion 
and  country.  And  they  are  lit,  because  they  are  acquainted  with  the 
country,  the  climate,  and  the  inhabitants,  and  are,  beyond  objection, 
xeatons  in  this  cause. 

$XIII.  TTtat  the  prince  aanls  neither  courage,  conduct,  repnta. 
tion,  or  teal. — His  attempt  in  England  manifested  his  courage,  hia 
soccers  demonstrated  his  conduct,  and  conGrmedhis  reputation)  and, 
for  the  rest,  the  same  motives,  that  induced  him  to  come  hither, 
are  still  in  being,  apd  will  prevail  to  advance  his'  tictorious  arms  lo 
Ireland. 

XXIV.  There  is  nothing  aanting  but  a  settled  legal  authority  . 
and  money, — For,  though  necessity  justifies  pro  hoc  vice,  yet  our 
law  knows  no  authority  but  what  is  regal ;  without  that  there  can  be 
no  parliament,  nor  indeed  no  obligation  to  obedience  (or  at  moat  but 
temporary,)  And  as  for  money,  though  it  is  impossible  to  make  s 
general  tax  seasonably  for  the  relief  of  Ireland,  yet,  perhaps  a  good 
Tote  of  espousing  the  Irish  concern  may  give  credit  to  raise  a  fund,* 
for  a  service  so  necessary  and  bcncGcial  to  England. 

XXV.  The  army  •aill  be  in  more  danger  of  famine  than  laord.-^ 
For,  besides  that  the  enemy  will  destroy  and  burn  all  he  can,  there 
is  not  in  the  country  provision  enough  for  both  armies,  and  therefore 
great  magazines  must  be  erected  at  Chester,  Bristol,  Milford,  &c, 
how  much  money  soever  it  may  cost, 

XXVI.  All  private  undertakings,  in  this  matter  of  Ireland,  are 
vain. — For  no  one  body  is  able  to  do  much,  and  confederacies  and 
partnerships  are  lame  and  uncertain,  because  the  failure  of  any  one 
spoils  all.  Nor  did  any  private  undertaker  of  publick  affairs  ever 
succeed  in  Ireland ;  witness  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  project  in  the  Ardes, 
and  Walter  F«rl  of  Essex's  in  Clandehoy  and  the  Ferny. 

XXVII.  That  whoever  takes  commission  here,  to  raise  men  in 
Ireland,  does  that  country  a  great  deal  of  wrong, — For  either  he 
takes  some  poor  dispirited  people,  or  such  farmers,  labourers,  or 
tradesmen,  as  would  be  more  useful  In  their  vocation ;  or  he  take ■ 
others,  that  would,  of  their  own  accord,  and  withont  pay  in  the 
milida,  or  otherwise,  fight  for  their  lives,  families,  and  estates ;  every 
way  he  robs  the  country  of  people,  and  hinders  those  that  else  would 
|(e  raited  here,  and  go  from  hence ;  and  ha  m&lLes  the  goremmenl 
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depend  on  i  brak«'n  reed,  for  it  is  impossible  bhj'  nen  ihonld 
raised  ind  iccontred  there  time  enough  to  do    teirice,    ind 

lAktlVf  Though  the  Irish  tubmit,  yet  Ireland  will  need  a  amti 
rabie  English  armg. — For  that  kingdom  is  much  depopulated,  < 
there  will  be  dandier  of  some  French  attempt  But,  besides  all  t] 
be  knows  little  of  Ireland,  who  thinks  that  the  Irish  anny  (when  « 
banded)  will  ever  be  brought  to  work  for  their  liring.  On  (he  c 
trary,  many  of  them  will  turn  toriei ;  so  that,  if  there  be  not  a  gi 
army  in  the  kingdoD)  it  will  be  as  uniafe  and  troobleMme  as  in  ti 
*fw«r. 
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FoliO)  cont^ning  four  I 


SlE, 

JN  OTHING  in  this  world  is,  or  ought  t 
as  his  reputation  ■  and  consequently  the  de 
obligation  that  one  man  can  lay  on  another, 
cnmstances,  that  render  this  obligation  yet  ii 
able;  as  when  if  is  conferred  generonsly, 
or  the  least  desire  or  inTitation  from  the  ] 
this  happens  to  be  my  case  at  this  time;  ai 
will  not  be  surprised  to  find  I  am  not  the 
sennble  man  living ;  which  certainly  I  sht 
k.nowledge  all  your  industrious  concern  fo: 
of  the  eccle^stical  commission,  which  no 
)n  the  world.  You  have,  as  I  am  told,  so  a 
that  it  is  almost  become  yourown;  andther 
to  speak  of  myself,  especially  in  a  business 
cuse;  yet  I  think  myself  now  a  little  obliged  t 
ter;  though  imprudent  enough,  yet  is  not  i 
just  and  so  coosiderable  an  advocate. 

The  less  a  man  says  of  himself,  the  bettei 
already,  how  I  was  kept  out  of  all  the  lei 
not  jus6^  myelf,    or  trouble  yon,  as  to  t 

ral  to  the  unquestionable  testimony  of  tb 
did  not  zealously  end  constantly  take  a] 
French  interest;  because  I  knew  it  direct); 
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ind  kingdom's  good,  which  are  indeed  things  insepartble,  Bud  ought 

0  be  so  accounted,  as  ■  fundamental  maxim  in  all  councils  of  princes. 
This,  I  hope,  will  prepare  the  way  a  little  for  what  I  hare  to  sajr 

»)nrerning  my  being  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners ;  of 
ibich  error  I  am  now  as  sensible,  as  I  was  at  first  ignorant,  being  m 
inhappily  conversant  in  the  midst  of  a  perpetiial  court. flattery,  ai 
KTer  to  hare  heard  the  least  word  of  day  Illegally  in  thftt  commit* 
rion,  before  1  was  unfortunately  engaged  in  it. 

For,  though  my  lord  of  Canterbury  had  rery  prudently  refused 
»  be  of  it,  yet  it  was  talked  at  cOurt,  it  proceeded  only  from  his  nn^i 
willingness  to  act  at  that  time,  and  not  from  any  illegality  he  suB« 
pected  in  the  commission  ;  having  excused  himself  from  it  the  moit 
respectful  way,  by  the  inGnnities  he  lay  under.  Being  thus  ignot 
rant  of  the  laws,  aod  in  inch  a  station  at  court,  1  need  not  desire 

1  man  of  your  judgment  and  candour,  to  consider  the  hardness  of 
my  case,  when  I  was  commanded  to  serre  in  a  commission  with  • 
lord  chancdlor,  a  lord  chief  justice,  and  two  bishops,  who  had  all 
of  (hem  already  acted  some  time  there,  without  shewing  the  least 
diffidence  of  their  power,  or  hesitation  in  the  execution  of  it.  And^ 
perhaps,  a  man,  of  more  discretion  than  1  (^n  pretend  to,  might 
baie  been  easily  persuaded  to  act  in  such  a  conjunction,  and  to  think 
he  might  do  it  safely,  both  in  law  and  conscience.  But  I  need  not 
ny  moch  to  shew  my  desire  to  have  avoided,  if  possible,  ■  trouble, 
some  employment,  that  had  not  the  least  temptation  of  honour  or 
profit  lo  recommend  it;  and  which  therefore  I  continued  in  upoa 
no  account  in  the  world,  but  to  serve  both  king  and  clergy  witb 
the  little  ability  I  had,  in  moderating  those  councils,  which  I  thought 
might  grow  higher,  if  I'  left  my  place  to  be  filled  by  any  of  thoas 
who  waited  for  it  greedily,  in  order  to  their  ill  designs. 

And  I  may  expect  the  more  credit  in  this,  when  it  is  considered 
tiiat  the  two  important  affairs  which  passed  in  that  ecclesiastical 
court,  being  (he  Bishop  of  London's  suspension,  and  the  incapadtai* 
ting  the  members  of  Magdalen  College ;  the  first  wSs  done  sOnM 
months  before  I  was  a  commissioner,  and  I  opposed  the  last,  both  in 
TOdng  and  speaking,  and  with  all  the  Interest  I  was  able  to  maU 
use  of,  which  Indeeed  was  but  little  after  that  opposition ;  in  which 
being  out  voted,  I  seldom  came,  and  never  acted  in  that  court  aftcrj 
except  to  restore  the  bishop  of  London,  thongh  sent  for  continoiJIj, 
by  reason  of  my  lodging  so  near  it. 

And,  since  1  have  been  forced  to  mention  my  good  will  at  leSst,  if 
not  my  service,  to  such  learned  men  of  the  clergy  who  I  thought  de. 
served  it,  it  may  be  allowed  me  to  give  this  one  instance  more  of 
it ;  that,  although  In  preferring  men  to  all  other  places  of  the  hook 
bold,  I  ever  used  to  ask  permission  first,  aod,  accordingly,  was  often 
refused,  for  (he  sake  of  Roman  Catholicks,  and  others,  who  were 
recommended  by  persons  more  in  favour  than  myself;  yet  I  wuso 
car«ful  of  keeping  that  considerable  part  of  the  family  unmixed  with 
mean  or  unworthy  chaplains,  whom  others,  I  feared,  would  hn*« 
imposed  on  his  majesty,  that  I  constantly  filled  up  those  vacariciet, 
witboot  gltiDg  Um  the  l«ait  Mtice  or  tronUs  ibonl  it,  and  sop* 
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plied  them  with  the  ablest  approred  divines  I  conld  possibly  fii 
most  CDmmonly  recommended  to  me  b^  the  bishops  who  were  i 
of  the  conrt:  Which  I  conceired  the  most  proper  course,  in 
natter  concerning  clergymen,  with  a  icing  of  a  different  p 
(nation  from  theirs,  and  intended  for  his  real  serrice,  IielieTiBg 
had  Iteen  I>etter  for  liim,  as  well  as  tlie  iiingdom,  if  the  grcs 
«cclesia8tical  dignities  bad  been  cUsposed  of  by  others  with  as  mi 
caution. 

And  thus,  Sir,  I  hare  endeavoured  to  confirm  you  in  your  faTon 
ble  opinion  of  me,  which  most  be  aclcnowledged  by  every  body 
approbation  of  such  weight,  tiiat,  as  I  hope  it  may  l>e  an  exam] 
1^  anthorky  to  many,  so  it  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  balance  the  ceni 
lionsneH  of  ot2ierB. 

Toar  oblbed  tramble  Sermrt, 
WkUe-HaB,  MULGRAVE, 

Jforch  27,  1689. 
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TO   His 

FELLOfV-COMMONERS  OF  THE  CONVENTION. 
Printed  in  the  year  1689.     Quarto,  containing  eight  pages. 

Mr.  Speak xb, 

.  X  HE  present  providence  deserves  our  most  sei 
(nily,  Sir,  I  cannot  but  say,  that  we  are  extren 
great  goodness  and  valour  of  the  Prince  of  Oranj 
hazard  and  expence,  has  brought  us  so  seasonable 
liverance  from  Popery,  and,  1  hope,  from  arbitrar 
we  cannot  give  liim  too  much,  unless  we  give  him  i 
(the  crown  I  mean)  ;  we  have  been  of  a  long  time 
tlie  gift  or  work  of  subjects.  Sovereign  princes  hs 
one  another,  but  I  am  of  opinion,  whatever  i 
against  his  highness,  he  nas  too  noble  a  soul  to  b 
attempt.  He  came  not  hither  for  greatness  ;  he  has 
brought  it  with  him,  and  valnes  being  Optimus  m< 
which  is  the  best  way  of  joining  that  imperial  still 
MazimuB.  I  say,  I  am  confident  it  is  more  than  b 
to  receive,  and  that  he  will  think  it  more  for  his  { 
monarcby  to  its  just  and  legal  establishment,  than 
and  to  wcure  us  against  Popery,  tbtu  to  Ind  ui  in 
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«f  which  tb«  niott  pMtiUntioiis  ftre  depoiing  prioccs,  and  breaking 
'Sti&  with  heretlck.!. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  prince  is  too  great  a  disciple  both  o(  rellgian  and 
kononr,  not  to  be  satisfied  with  oar  doing  what  is  agreeable  to  them  ; 
and  let  as  not  press  him  ont  of  his  own  sentiments,  wliich  bare  been 
the  greatest  sod  most  heroick,  that  hare  appeared  in  this  latter  agai 
of  the  world,  lest,  whilst  we  hare  taken  arms  to  redress  grieraDces, 
we  do  not  draw  greater  upon  ourselres,  and  that  as  well  from  abroad 

re  beliere  Catholick  princes  to  haTe  zeal  so  niu 

nd  unsafe  to  other  people,  we  cannot  at  the  same 

II  tamely  suffer  a  Catholick  king  to  be  kept  out 

little  more  than  being  so;  and  I  am  afraid  that 

precipitate  Ireland  unto  extremities;  and,  if  it 

ing  to  France,  all  sober  sensible  men  know,  of 

e  a  revolt  to  that  crown  may  be  to  this  kingdom. 

id  of  invading  France,  find  difficulties  to  preserrt 

oar  own  country ;  nor,  for  what  I  see,  are  we  sare  of  being  at  peaca 

here.     The  tide  is  mightily  abated  since  the  king's  going  from 

Rochester;  those,  that  wished  bis  humiliation  in  the  government^ 

will  by  no  means  hear  of  his  exclusion  and  perdition,  from  the 

crown  ;  they  either  believe  tlie  fault  none  of  his,  or  not  of  weight 

«iou^  to  justify  so  extraordinary  an  example ;  kings  must  see  aM 

hear  by  the  eyes  and  ears  of  others,  which  makes  it  their  misfortune, 

Tather  than  their  crime,  that  they  do  amiss.     We   are  also  of  a 

church  tliat  has  been  singular  for  her  honour  and  deference  to  kings, 

and,  if  we  have  any  for  her,  we  ought  to  tread  tenderly  in  ^ii 

point;  and,  that  we  may  be  just,  two  things  compel  us  to  it  for  our 

The  first  is,  (hat  the  most  of  things  that  made  the  king's  gorenu 
ment  so  obnoxious  have  already  been  done  in  this.  We  have  had  a 
dispensing  power  exercised  both  at  Exeter  and  at  London  ;  we  tiave 
had  free  quarter  constrained  almost  in  all  places  where  the  Dutch 
army  has  marched;  we  have,  in  great  part,  a  Popish  army  too, 
though  that  was  one  of  the  most  crying  offences  we  objected  to  tha 
king,  and  from  which  we  drew  tbe  most  popular  notions  of  our  in. 
security ;  the  very  money,  tliat  is  now  receiving,  was  aslied  with 
armies  on  foot,  and  all  men  will  coDclade,  there  was  no  refusing  a 
proposal  so  seconded  j  and,  how  far  our  famous  petition  of  right  may 
be  concerned  in  this,  the  gentlemen  of  the  law  must  determine.  Bnl, 
I  dare  say,  this  very  loan  could  Dot  escape  this  censure  under  a  lawfal 
prince;  and,  under  our  present  circumstances,  we  cannot  reasonably 
think  the  case  better. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  second  reason  of  our  caution  is,  the  little  truth, 
that  at  last  appears  iti  those  many  stories,  that,  above  any  charge, 
■eemed  to  alienate  the  hearts  of  his  subjects  from  his  majesty,  and  to 
dissolve  that  tie  of  affection  and  duty  they  had  to  him,  as  his  sub. 
jects.  Such  as,  the  alarms  we  bad  here  ot  a  French  invasion ;  th« 
king's  leUing  (be  kingdom  for  fire  millions  sterliog ;  the  Irish  kill- 
\p§  man,  noauui^  and  child  upon  the  roadi;  the  French  embarked 


for  the  *«it,  bat  mel 
new.fashioDed  knives 
Ing  to  bed  a  lappositll 
the  Prioceti  Anne,  wi 
prOTed  as  naliciouB  oa 
preieat  great  change, 
twer,  and,  in  jay  epi 
reparation. 

Mr.  Sp(«ker,  theie 
England;  and,  if  it  i 
linpoitOr^  and  that  th< 
(estanti,  1  think  ntfthi 
Bat,  truly  Sir,  It  is  np 
will  part  with  their  kii 
has  got  upon  dtat  Eup[ 
that  were  in  arms  ar 
■hoitld  be  at  the'merc] 
the  king  will  be  bo  fai 
to  it,  that  they  must 
and  gentlemen,  that  hi 
libertieg  at  this  juncti 
honoar  and  trust.  I 
leave  off  little  and  par 
employed  in  all  his  affi 
nse  their  preferments  t 
his  sulgectSi 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  < 
scconnt  of  hafing  dete 
astonished  at  it,  since  i 
the  Queen  of  Swedei 
abroad,  and  deserted  a 
good  morality,  as  wel 
abdication  of  the  crawi 
Mr,  Speaker,  I  fear, 
been,  at  least,  ordinar 
ment,  who  sit  in  this 
bnmble  caution,  that 
which,  I  do  conceiTe, 
nay  call  home  that  to 
Bllegiatice.  Nay,  let  i 
that  no  remedy  would 
has  not  enough  of  oor  f 
When  things  are  transac 
customs,  the  usual  dep 
the  people ;  but,  when 
fn  the  building,  that  is 
thinketh  hhnself  worthj 
tect,  when  he  is  to  dwe 
by  kings,  cannot  make 
indu  mnow-bvtlonu 
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became  it  wants  ihe  sanction,  a  parliament  has;    If  flien  it 
19  a  toteclsm,  that  a  meeting,  less  than  a  parliament,  can  make  a 
■g,  without  whom  i  parliament  cannot  be,  what  ShAU  we  think  of 
in  conTenHon's  making  a  king  of  him  that  makes  the  conTention  ? 
ann>B  act  lawfall^  upon  an  unlawful  call,  Or  an  unlawful  con. 
intion    make    him   a  lawful  king}     We  are  taught  an   English 
rorerb,  *  That  no  stream  rises  higher  than  its  fountain.'     How  is 
pouible  for  them  to  gire  authority  to  gotern  that  haTe  none,  but 
ive  from  him,  who,  by  our  law,  can  hare  none,  to 
is  neither  more  nSr  less  than  for  his  highness  to  make 
'  a  medium  of  his  own,  a  thing  fts  much  below  him  td 
>Te  us  to  think  of;  therefore,  if  we  must  go  to  thii 
:all  in  more  heads  to  our  assistance)    but  I  rather 
mbly  more,  that  we  pray  the  prince,  who  hs.s  beed 
:o  be  onr  arbitrator,  to  give  limits  to  prerogative  and 
securo  V*  that  arc  the  Protestflnt  subjects  in  Our  re- 
hew  the  king  what  sort  of  liberty  he  Only  ought  to 
Roman  Cathollck  subjects;  I  say,  let  tin  beseech  hibl 
king  for  these  great  ends,  the  accomplishing  of  which 
king  And  kingdom  happy,  And  tbe  great  Prince  of 
ledinalltha  histories  of  £nrope,  as  well  as  in  our 
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CONTAINING  TWO  PARTS  t 

I.  Concerning  Monarchy  in  Cfencral. 

II.  Concerning  this  Particular  Monarchy, 

le  main  Questions,  occnrrent  in  both,  are  statej,  diU 
determined.  Done  by  an  earnest  desirer  of  hit 
Peace.  London,  printed  for,  and  sold  by  Richard 
1  the  Old-Bailey^     1689.     Quarto,  containing  thirtyi 


Part  I,    Chip.  1. 

Of  PolUieat  Government,  aitd  Ut  Distinction  into  tmeral  Kindt. 

SEct.  I. 

^■■"•iritg^  howfarfrom  God,  Horn  far  from  Men, 

AF,Ki  and  Subjection  are  relative*,  so  (hat  whit  U 
I  may  tn  proportion  be  said  of  the  other:  which  being. 
eedless  to  treat  of  both ;  because  it  will  be  easy  to  ap^ 
oken  of  the  ouc  to  the  other.  Government  is  Potetm-. 
n,  the  exercise  of  a  moral  power.     One  of  IheM  is  tbfl 


root  wni  measun 
is  not  goTemmei 
gOTemmeiit  ii  di 
a  familj',  which 
which  is  ca11«<l 
tracy  we  will  trei 

In  general  coi 
which  I  find  difl 
end. 

First,  for  the « 
while  seme  ampll 
it,  as  if  there  w 
will  briefly  lay  d< 
point ;  and  it  ina 
there  will  be  no 
things  herein  mas 
tion  or  power  of 
this  or  that  kind, 
person  or  line. 

For  the  first 
in  the  societies  of 
ment.  At  Gral, 
16.  St.  Paul  affii 
Rom.  xiii.  1.  3.  ' 
as  a  participatio 
CTery  soul  ought 
that  is,  for  consc 
under  penalty  of 
there  is  no  colou] 
by  them  who  havt 
subjection  may 
Bat,  to  this  ordi 
aabjection,  it  mu 

For  (he  leconi 
tion  of  it  to  this  < 
kingly  power  wa 
S.  Whether  the 
I  will  not  stand  i 
desire,  God  himt 
that  state.  S.  Etu 
no  word,  either  ( 
Men  may,  accor 
to  their  affection 
that  form  abore  1 
wer«  an  ibsurdil 
eondemn  all  the 
of  God's  ordinan 
This  then  must  hi 
<!aD  be  no  other 
nucai  Tlifttiti 
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Sis 


• 

froft  hmnan  dc^i^nnient ;  for,  when  Ood  leaves  a  matter  ludifTefelit, 

the  restriction  of  this  indifferencj  is  left  to  secondary  causes.     And 

■I  conceive  this  is  St.   Peter's  meaning,  when  he  calls  magistratcy 

mtO^anrim  irlio^c,   haman  creature;  St.  Paul  calls  it,  God's  drdinance, 

because  the  power  is  God's;  St.  Peter  calls  it  human  ordibance, 

because  the  specification  of  it  to  this  or  that  form,  is,  from  the  so. 

cieties  of  mankind.     I  confess  it  may  be  called  a  human  creature,  in 

regard  of  its  subject,  which  is  a  man  or  men ;  or  its  end,  which  is  to 

rule  over  men  for  the  good  of  men :  but  the  other  seems  mbre  natu. 

ral ;  and  it  induces  no  disparagement  to  authority,  bein^  so  ilbder. 

stood.     But,  however  you  take  that  pUce,  yet  the  thing  affirmed 

•stands  good,  that  God,  by  no  word,  binds  any  people  to  this  or  that 

ibrm,  till,  they^  by  their  own  act,  bind  thipmselves. 

For  the  third:  The  same  is  tb  be  said  of  it  as  of  the  second.  Some 
particular  men  we  find  whom  God  was  pleased,  by  his  own  immedi« 
ate  choice,  to  invest  with  this  his  ordinance  of  authority :  Moses,  Saal^ 
IXivid,  yea,  God,  by  his  immediate  ordinance,  determined  the  ga^ 
vemment  of  that  people  to  David's  posterity,  and  made  it  succes. 
sive ;  so  that  that  people,  after  hid  appointment  and  word  was  mado 
jLoown  to  them,  and  the  room  void  by  Saul's  death  was  as  immedi^ 
ately  bound  by  divine  law  tb  have  David,  and  his  sons  after  him,  to 
be  magistrates,  as  to  magistracy  itself.  But  God  hath  not  done  so  for 
every  people;  ascrqdum  est  cannot  bis  alledged  for  the  endowing 
this  or  tluit  person,  or  stock  with  sov<^reignty  over  a  community. 
They  alone  had  the  privilege  of  an  extraordinary  word.  All  others 
have  the  ordinary  and  medidte  hand  of  God  to  inthrone  them.  They 
attain  thiis  determination  of  authority  to  their  persons,  by  the  tacit 
and  virtual,  or  else  express  and  formal  consent  of  that  society  of  mea 
.they  govern,,  either  in  their  own  persons,  or  the  root  of  their  succes. 
sion,  as  I  doubt  not  in  the  sequel  it  will  be  made  appear.  But  let 
tio]man  think  that  it  is  any  lessening  or  weakening  of  Grod's  ordinance 
in  them  to  teach  that  it  is  annexed  to  their  persons  by  a  humaa 
mean ;  for  though  it  be  not  so  full  a  title  to  come  to  it  by  the  simple 
providence  of  God,  as  by  the  express  precept  of  God ;  yet,  whea 
by  the  disposing  hand  of  God's  providetice  a  right  is  conveyed  to  a 
person  Or  family  by  the  means  of  a  publick  fundamental  oath, 
contnkct,  and  l^p-eement  of  a  state,  it  is  equivitlent  then  to  a  divine 
mord ;  and,  within  the  bounds  of  that  publick  [agreement,  the  con. 
veyed  power  is  as  Obligatory  as  if  an  immediate  word  had  designed 
it.  Thus  it  appears  that  they  which  say  there  is  divinuin  quiddam 
in  sovereigns,  and  that  they  have  their  pOwer  from  God,  speak,  in 
some  sense,  truth  ;  as  also  they  which  say,  that  originally  power  is 
in  the  people,  may  in  a  sound  sense  be  understood.  And  in  these 
tilings  we  have  Dr.  Fern's  consent,  in  his  late  discourse  upon  this 
Bota^et*    Sect.  3^ 

Sect.  II. 

JVkether  the  end  of  Government  be  the  Peopk*s  good. 

For  the  end  of  magistracy :  to  set  out  that  is  no  hard  matter,  if  we 
consider  what  was  looked  at  when  God  ordained  it.     That  vras  te 
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good  of  the  society  of  men  oyer  which  it  b  set:  So  St  PkuI^ 
Rom.  xiii.  4.  a^t  ik  t^  iya^ihw.  God  aimed  at  itia  the  institution  of  go* 
▼ernment;  and  so  do  all  men  in  the  choice  of  it^  where  they  may  be 
choosers:  such  a  goyernment,  and  such  persons  to  sway  it,  as 
miiy  most  conduce  to  publick  weal.  Also  it  is  the  measure  of  all 
the  acts  of  the  goYemor ;  .and  he  is  good  or  bad  according  as  he  uses 
his  power  to  the  good  of  the  state  wherewith  he  is  intrusted.  That 
is  the  end,,  but  not  the  sole  end ;  the  preservation  of  the  power  and 
honour  of  the  gorernor  is  an  end  too ;  but  I  think  not  coordinates 
but  subordinate  to  the  other,  because,  doubtless,  in  the  coustitutioa 
of  government,  that  is  first  tiioughton,  and  this  in  congruity  to  that. 
Also  the  reason  why  the  power  and  honour  of  the  magistrate  must  be 
preserved,  is  fer  the  publick  society's  sake,  because  its  welfare  dew 
pends  thereon  :  And  if  it  fall  out  that  one  of  them  must  suffer,  every 
good  magistrate  will  descend  something  from  his  greatness,  be  it  for 
the  good  of  the  community.  On  the  other  Side,  though  every  subject 
ought,  for  the  honour  and  good  of  the  magistrate,  to  give  up  hit 
private;  yet  none  ought  to  advance  the  greatness  of  his  sovereign 
with  the  publick  detriment.  Whence,  in  my  apprehension,  the 
end  of  magistracy  is  the  good  of  the  whole  body,  head  and  roemben 
conjunctly ;  but,  if  we  speak  divisimy  then  the  good  of  the  society 
Is  Uie  ultimate  end;  and  next  to  that,  as  conducent  to  that, 
the  governor's  greatness  and  prerogative.  And  herein  also  accor. 
deth  Dr«  Fern  with  us,  sect.  3,  where  he-  says,  that -the  people  are 
the  end  of  the  governing  power.  There  is  another  question  of 
mainer  concernment  here,  in  our  general  discourse  of  authority,  My 
to  be  handled,  viz.  How  far  subjection  is  due  to  it?  But,  because  it 
hath  a  great  dependence  on  the  kinds  and  states  of  power,  and  cannot 
be  so  well  conceived  without  the  precognition  theredf,  I  will  refer  it 
to  after  opportunities* 

Sect.  TIT. 

Division  of  MagiHraof. 

For  the  division  of  this  power  of  magistracy :  It  cannot  be  well 
divided  into  several  species ;  for  it  is  one  simple  thing,  an  indivi* 
lible  beam  of  divine  perfection;  yei^  for  our  more  distinct  con* 
ceiving  tliereof,  men  have  framed  several  distinctions  of  it.  So, 
with  respect  of  its  measure,  it  is  absolute  or  limited.  In  respect 
of  its  manner,  it  is,  as  St.  Peter  divides  it,  supreme  or  subordinate. 
In  respect  of  its  mean  of  acquiring,  it  is  elective  or  successive ;  for 
I  conceive  that  of  conquest  and  prescription  of  usage  are  reducible  to 
one  of  these,  as  will  appear  afterwards.  In  respect  of  its  degrees, 
it  is  nomothetical  or  architectonical,  and  gubernative  or  executive* 
And,  in  respect  of  the  subject  of  its  residence,  there  is  an  ancient 
and  usual  distinction  of  it  into  monarchical,  aristocratical,  and  de« 
mocratical.  These  are  either  simple  or  mixed,  of  two,  or  all  three 
together,  of  which  the  predominant  gives  the  denomination.  These  are 
not  accurate  specificative  divisions  of  power,  for  it  admits  none  such, 
but  partitioQS  oC  it,  according  to  divers  resfiects*    The  course  of  mj 
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Ifltention  directs  me  to  ipeak  only  of  monarcbiml  power,  wlilcb  it 
the  cliief  and  most  usual  form  of  government  id  tlie  world,  the  other 
two  being  apt  to  resolTe  into  this,  bat  this  not  so  apt  to  dissolve  inta 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  tke  division  of  Monarchy  into  Jbsolate  and  Limited, 

Sect.  I. 

r  Absolute  Monarchy  be  a  lasiful  government. 

know  that  most  of  these  ctistinctions,  which  were  ap. 
in  general,  are  applicable  to  monarchy ;  because  the 
ich  they  arise  are  to  befonnd  in  it.  But  I  will  iosM 
lin  divisions  ;  for  the  handling  of  them  will  bring  ns 
irstanding  of  what  is  needful  to  be  known  about  mo> 

First,  of  the  distinction  of  monarchy  into  absolute  and  limited. 
Absolute  monarchy  is  when  the  soTereignty  is  so  fully  in  one,  that 
It  hath  no  limits  or  bounds  under  God,  bnt  his  own  will.  It  it 
when  a  people  tre  absolutely  resigned  up,  or  resign  up  Ihemselvet 
to  be  governed  by  the  will  of  one  man.  Such  were  the  ancient 
eastern  monarchies,  and  that  of  the  Persian  and  Turk  at  this  day,  as 
far  as  we  know.  This  is  a  lawful  government,  and  therefore  where 
men  put  themselves  into  this  utmost  degree  of  subjection  by  oath  and 
contract,  or  are  born  and  brought  unto  it  by  God's  providence  it 
bbds  (hem,  and  they  must  abide  it,  because  an  oath  to  a  lawful  thing 
is  obligatory.  This,  in  Scripture,  is  very  evident,  as  Ezek.  xvii.  16, 
It),  19,  where  judgment  is  deuounced  against  the  King  of  Judali,  for 
breaking  the  oath  mode  fo  the  King  of  Babylon;  and  it  is  called 
God's  oath,  yet  doubtless  this  was  an  oath  of  absolute  subji-ction. 
And,  Rom.  ilii.  the  power,  which  then  was,  was  absolute ;  yet  the 
■postle,  not  excluding  it,  calls  it  God's  ordinance,  and  comiunnds 
(objection  to  it.  So  Christ  commands  tribute  to  be  paid,  and  pays  it 
himself;  yet  it  was  an  arbitrary  tax,  the  production  of  an  absolute 
power.  Also  the  sovereignty  of  masters  over  servants  was  absolute, 
and  the  same  in  ceconomy  as  absolute  monarchy  is  in  policy ;  yet 
the  apostle  enjoins  not  masters  called  to  Christianity,  to  renounce  tlwt 
title,  as  too  great  and  rigid  to  be  kept ;  but  exhorts  them  to  modera- 
tion in  the  exercise  of  it ;  and  servants  to  remain  contented  in  th« 
condition  of  their  servitude.  More  might  be  said  to  legitimate  this 
kind  of  governmeut,  but  it  needs  not  in  so  plain  a  case. 

Sect.  II. 

Three  Degrees  of  Absolutenen. 

This  absolute  monarchy  hath  three  degrees,  yet  all  within  the  stat« 

of  absoluteness.     The  first,  when  tlie  monarch,  whose  will  is  tlie 

people's  law,  doth  set  himself  no  stated  rule  or  law  to  rule  by,  bvt 
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by  immediate  edicts  and  commands  of  his  owd  will  goterns  then,  as 
in  his  own  and  council's  judgment  hetbinks  fit.     Secondly,  when 
he  sets  down  a  mie  and  law  by  which  he  will  ordinarily  gOTero,  re. 
ftiTting  to  himself  liberty  to  vary  from  il,  wherein  and  as  often  as  in 
his  discretion  he  judges  fit:  And  in  this  the  sovereign  is  as  free  as  the 
former,  only  the  people  are  ^t  a  niore  certainty  what  he  expects  from 
them  in  ordinary.     Thirdly,  When  he  not  pnly  set?  ^own  an  express 
rule  and  law  to  goTern  by,  but  also  promisefh  and  engages  himself, 
in  many  rases,  not  to  alter  thqt  rule.     Bnt  this  encasement  is  an 
•fler  f^Qodescent  and  act  of    grace,    not  di 
oati)  of  subjection,  which  went  before  it,  noi 
rule  of  his  power,  but  of  the  exercise  of  it. 
■olufe  as  the  former  in  the  use  of  his  power, 
on  that,  which  he  cannot  break  without  breai 
without  sin  :    But  he  is  as  absolute  in  his  pov 
put  it  forth  into  act :  It  hath  no  political  boui 
owe  him  absolute  snbjrction,  that  not  being  d 
an  act  of  grace  coming  artenrards. 

Sect.  Ilf. 

Whether  Rettslance  be  latcful  in  dbsa 

Now,  in  governments  of  this  nature,  how  fir 
whether  any  resistance  be  lawful,  is  a  quest] 
decided ;  for  the  due  effecting  whereof,  we  mu: 
distinctions  to  avoid  confusion.  Obedience  is 
live  and  active,  uhon  in  conscience  of  an  auti 
commanded:  Secondly,  Negative  and  pass 
answer  not  authority  by  doing,  yet  we  do  it  b; 
the  penalty  ipiposed.  Pro  port  ion  ably  resista 
positive,  by  an  opposing  offeree:  Secondly, 
much  is  done  as  may  defend  ourselvei  from  f< 
force  against  the  assailant.  Now,  this  neg 
two.fold:  First,  In  inferior  and  sutTerable  C 
the  supreme  case,  and  last  necessity  of  life  an 
it  is  first  either  of  a  particular  person  or  pei 
the  whole  community.  And  if  of  particula 
under  plea  and  pretence  of  equity  assaulted 
plea  at  all,  merely  for  will  and  pleasure's  sa 
of  rage  and  cruelty  sometimes  the  heart  of  n 
tWse  are  very  distinguishable  cases,  and  will 
or  the  ensuing  disputes. 

To  the  question,  I  say.  First,  Fositire  obed 
to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  an  absolute  motu 
indifferent  things ;  because  in  such  a  stale  the 
the  supreme  law  ;  so  that  il  binds  to  obediei 
prohibited  by  a  superior,  that  is,  divine  law: 
the  )iigher  power,  and  is  God's  ordinance. 

Secondly,  When  the  will    of  an  absolute   monarch  commtnds  a 
thing  forbidden  to  be  done  by  God's  laW)  then  il  binds  not  to  tcjCif^^ 
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obedience;  then  KisMieapottle'Brule  undoubted);  true,  *It  i*  better 
'  to  obe;  God  than  men :'  For  the  law  of  Ibe  inferior  gives  placfe 
to  the  superior,  in  things  defined  by  God,  it  should  be  all  one  with 
ns,  for  the  magistrate  to  command  us  to  transgress  that,  as  to  com. 
maod  as  an  impassibility ;  and  impassibilities  fall  under  no  law. 
Bnt  on  this  ground  no  man  must  quarrel  with  authority,  or  rgect  it» 
comnwoda  as  unlawful,  unless  there  be  wa  open  unlawfulness  in  the 
foce  of  the  act  commanded.  For,  if  the  unlawfulness  be  hidden  in 
the  grannd  or  reason  of  the  action,  inferiors  must  not  l>e  curious  to 
inquire  into  the  grounds  or  reasons  of  the  commands  of  superiors  ; 
for  «ach  license  of  inquiry  would  often  frustrate  great  undertakings, 
which  much  depend  on  speed  and  secrecy  of  execution.  I  speak  all 
this  of  absolute  gOTemment,  where  the  will  and  reason  of  the  mo. 
narch  is  made  the  higher  power,  and  its  expression  the  supreme  law 
of  a  state. 

Thirdly,  Suppose  an  absolute  monarch  should  so  degenerate  into 
monstrous  unnatural  tyranny,  asapparently  to  seek  the  destruction 
of  the  whole  community,  subject  to  him  In  the  lowest  degree  of  Tas> 
sakge,  dien  such  a  community  may  negatirely  resist  such  subrersion : 
Yea,  and  if  constrained  to  it  by  the  last  necessity,  positively  resist^ 
and  defend  themselves  by  force  against  any  initrumenls  whatsoever 
employed  for  the  effecting  thereof.  I.  Daviddidso  in  his  particnbt 
case,  when  pursued  by  Saul:  He  made  negative  restslance  by  flight, 
and  doubtless  he  intended  positive  resistance  a^inst  any  instrument, 
if  the  negative  would  not  have  served  the  turn  ;  Else  why  did  he  so 
strengthen  himself  by  forces  ?  Sure  not  to  make  positive  resistance', 
and  Uy  violent  hands  upon  4ie  person  of  the  Lard's  anointed,  as  it 
appeared ;  yet  for  some  reason  he  did  it,  doubtless,  which  could  be 
n«ae  other,  but  by  that  force  of  arms  to  defend  himself  against  th* 
violence  of  any  misemployed  inferior  hands.  If  then  he  might  do  it 
for  his  particular  safety,  much  rather  may  it  be  dene  for  the  pnblick^ 
C.  Such  an  Bot  is  without  the  compass  of  any  the  most  absolute  poL 
tentate)  and  Ihereforoto  resist,  in- it,  can  bu  to  resist  no  power,  nor 
the  violation  of  any  dne  of  subjection.  For,  first,  the  most  submiss 
■abjection  ever  intended  by  any  communiry,  when  they  put  themi 
selves  under  another's  power,  was  the  command  of  a  reasonable  will 
and  power ;  but  to  will  and  command  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
body,  over  which  a  p*wer  h  placed,  were  an  act  of  will  most  xml 
reasonable  and  self.destructive,  and  so  not  the  act  of  such  a  wMI,  to 
which  subjection  was  intended  by  any  reasonable  creatures.  Second* 
ly,  the  publiok  good  and  being  is  aimed  at  in  the  utmost  bond  of 
subjection ;  for,  in  the  constitution  of  such  unlimited  sovereignly, 
though  every  particular  man's  good  and  being  b  subjected  to  the  will 
of  one  supreme,  yet  certainly  the  conservation  of  the  whole  publick 
was  intended  by  it;  which  being  invaded,  the  intent  of  the  con- 
stitalion  is  overthrown,  and  an  act  is  done  which  can  be  supposed 
to  be  within  the  compass  of  no  political  power :  So  that  did  Neroj^ 
as  it  was  repeated  of  him  in  his  immanity,  thirst  for  the  destruction 
of  whole  Rome ;  and  if  he  were  truly  what  the  senate  pronounced 
^ait  to  be,  hitmani  gtaerU  hoslU,  then  it  might  justify  a  negatiT^ 
T  4 
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resistance  ef  lis  perKon;  tnd  m  poiiliTc  of  tsty  feat  ihoold  be  m 
pn  w  Inhuman  a  senicc  And  the  United  Prorincei  sreillawed  i 
resisting;  Philip  If,  though  he  had  been  their  absolute  monarch,  if  h 
resolved  the  extirpation  of  the  whole  pevple,  and  the  planting  th 
conntry  with  Spaniards,  as  it  is  reported  be  did.  And  that  usertla 
of  somp,  '  That  all  resistance  is  against  the  apostle's  prohibition :'  Re 
aislanre  by  pover  of  arms  Is  ntterly  unlawful ;  cannot  be  justice 
in  such  a  latitude.  But  of  this  more  will  be  speiken  in  the  current  ( 
this  discourse. 

Fourthly,  Suppose  by  such  a  power  any  particular  persoo  o 
persons  life  be  invaded,  without  any  plea  of  reason  or  canK  for  it, 
suppose  it  hard  to  deny  him  liberty  of  negative  resistance  of  power 
yea,  and  positive,  of  any  agents,  in  such  assault  of  murther :  Foi 
though  the  case  be  not  so  clear  as  the  former,  yet  it  seems  to  (a 
justified  by  the  fact  of  David,  and  the  rescuing  of  Jonathan  froi 
the  causeless  cruel  intent  of  his  father's  patting  him  to  death.  A 
also  such  an  act  of  will,  carrying  no  colour  of  rauoa  with  it,  cannc 
be  esteemed  the  act  of  a  rational  will,  and  so  no  will  intended  to  b 
the  law  of  sovereignty.  Not  that  I  think  a  monarch  of  suoh  absolatc 
ness  is  bound  to  yield  a  reason  why  he  commands  any  man  to  be  pi 
to  death,  before  his  command  be  obeyed ;  but  I  conceive  the  perso 
fo  commanded  to  death  may  be  justified  before  God  and  mea  (or  pr< 
tecting  himMlf  by  escape,  or  otherwise,  unless  some  reason  or  cftui 
be  made  known  to  him  of  such  command. 

Fifthly,  Persons  subject  to  an  unlimited  dominion  nnst,  withoi 
resistance,  su)>ject  their  estates,  liberties,  persons,  to  the  will  an 
pleasure  of  their  Lord,  so  it  carry  any  plea  or  shew  of  reason  an 
equity.  First,  It  seems  to  me  evident,  1  Pet.  ii.  IS,  IS,  30,  if  wel 
doing  be  mistaken  by  the  reason  and  judgment  <tf  the  power  for  il 
doing,  and  we  be  punished  for  it,  yet,  the  magistrate  going  accordin 
io  bis  misguided  reason,  it  is  the  command  of  a  reasonable  will,  ani 
.•o  to  be  submitted  to,  because  such  a  one  suffers  by  law,  in  a  >tal 
where  the  Lord's  vill  Is  the  law.  Secondly,  In  commands  of  tt 
.power,  where  is  the  plea  of  reason  and  equity  on  the  part  of  tb 
commander,  whether  it  be  inch  indeed,  some  power  must  judge,  bi 
the  constitution  of  absolute  manarch]?  resolves  all  judgment  into  tl 
will.ofthe  monarch,  BS  the  supreme  law:  So  that,  if  his  will  judiclall 
censure  it  just,  it  must  be  yielded  to,  as  if  it  were  just  without  ri 
peal  or  redressment  by  any  created  power.  And  let  none  complai 
«f  this  as  a  hard  condition,  when  they  or  their  ancestors  have  sni 
jected  themselves  to  such  a  power  by  oath  or  political  contract;  If 
be  God's  o.rdinance  to  such,  it  must  be  subjected  to,  and  its  eiorb 
tances  borne,  as  he  says  in  Tacitus,  as  men  bev  fitnine,  p«stileao 
and  other  effects  of  God's  displeasure. 

Sixthly,  In  absolute  monarchy,  the  person  »f  tbfl  moaarch 
above  the  reach  of  just  force  and  positive  resistance ;  for  socb  a  fu 
resignation  ef  men's  selves  to  Us  will  and  power,  by  the  irrevocabl 
path  and  bond  of  political  contract,  doth  make  the  person  as  sacrc 
ss  the  unction  of  Seat  or  David.  In  such  a  state,  all  lawful  pow« 
ti  ttel«w  him,  so  Uwt  he  is  uofapablc  «f  any  penal  hand,  wUcb  inw 
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te  from  >  iuperior,  or  it  it  ndjnst.  I  bne  bMn  tbe  longbr  on  Alt 
cbfolnte  moaarchy,  because,  though  it  doth  Dot  concern  nsj  yet  it 
will  gi*o  light  to  the  itating  of  doubti  in  pwerDmente  of  s  mon 
reitraioed  nature;  forirhat  is  true  ber«,  in  the  Ml  exteot  of  powai^ 
If  there  alio  u  true  witbm  the  compau  of  their  power. 

Sect.  IV. 
Whti  makes  a  Monarchy  limited  f 


Lrchy  may  be  stinted  in  tbe  exercise  of  its  power^ 
isolute  monarphy,  at  appeared  before,  in  onr  distinc- 
monarcby :  if  that  boands  be  a  Rubsequent  act,  a>d 
free  will  and  grace  in  the  monarch.  For  it  is  not 
the  nature  and  measure  of  power,  nherewith  he  is 
d,  wliidi  denominates  him  a  free,  or  conditionate 

Ite  it,  that  a  limited  monard)  must  bare  his  bonuli 
rno,  not  from  the  free  determination  of  hiiowv  will. 
Mve  not  diiine  words  and  binding  laws  to  constit^to 
iTereignty,  but  derire  it  from  ordinary  proTid^Ke; 
reof,  is  the  consent  and  fondamental  contract  of  s 
rhich  oonient  pots  them  in  their  power,  which  can 

other  than  is  cooreyed  to  them  by  such  contract  of 
IS  is   the  root  of  all.  sorereigaty  JodiTidnated  and 

or  that  person,  or  family  ;  till  this  come  and  lift 
priTate  man,  not  differing  io  state  from  the  rest  of 
It  (hen  he  becomes  another  man,  bis  person  is  sacred 
Tity  conreyed  to  it,  which  is  God's  ordinance  and 
ith  hireof  will  be  more  fully  discorered,  when  «« 
r  electire  and  successive  monarchy, 
is  then  a  limite<l  monarch,  who  hath  a  law,  beiido 
'  the  measure  of  his  power.  First,  Tbe  supremo 
lie  must  be  in  him,  so  that  his  power  must  not  bo 
;)ower  above  bis ;  for  then  he  were  not  a  monarchy 
e  magistrate.     Secondly,  This  supreme  power  roost 

some  law  according  to  which  diis  power  was  given, 
a  of  which,  (his  power  must  act ;  else  he  were  not 
:h,lhat  is,  a  liege  sorereiga,  or  legal  king.  Now,  a 
es  thus  lo  be  legal,  or  dehned  to  a  rule  of  law, 
1  constitution,  or  by  after  condescent.  By  original 
en  tiie  society  publick  confers  on  one  man  a  power 
set,  resigning  tiiemselTes  to  his  government  by  sncli 
;  to  themselves  such  immunities :  In  this  case,  they, 
lad  power  over  themselves,  had  power  to  set  their 
ubjection ;    and  he  which  ha(h  no  title  of   power 

by  their  act,  can,  de  jure,  have  no  greater  than 
iTvr  to  him  by  that  act.  By  after  condescent, 
ord,  nl^o  b^  con^u^stj  ox  other  right,  bath  an 
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■bwluto  arUtntiy  power,  but,  not  liking  to  bold  b^  Buch  4 
right,  doth  either  fonnRlly  or  vertiully  deiert  it,  and  lake  a  new 
Ic^  rigbt,  u  judging  it  mora  safe  for  him  to  hold  by,  and  de* 
sinble  of  the  people  to  be  governed  hj.  This  is  eqaiialent  to  that 
by  original  co;iidtiition,  yea,  is  all  one  vith  it;  for  this  is,  in  that 
reipect,  a  secondary  original  constitution.  But  if  it  be  objected, 
thirf,  this  being  a  voluntary  condeicent,  is  an  act  of  grace,  and  m> 
doth  not  derogat;  from  his  fonner  absoluteness,  as  was  said  before  of 
ta  absolute  monarch,  who  confioes  himself  to  govern  by  one  rale  : 
I  answer,  this  differs  essentially  from  that;  for  there  a  free  Ijord  ot 
grace  yields  to  rale  by  such  a  law,  reserving  the  fulness  of  power, 
and  tdll  requiring  of  the  people  a  bond  and  oath  of  utmost  inde- 
finite subjection;  so  that  it  amounts  not  to  a  limitation  of  radical 
power.  'Whereas  here  is  a  change  of  title,  and  a  resolution  to  be  subJ 
jected  to,  in  no  other  way,  than  according  to  such  a  frame  or  govern, 
nent;  and  accordingly,  no  other  bond  or  fiath  of  allegiance  is  re. 
quired  or  taken,  than  according  to  snch  a  law;  this  amounts  to  a 
limitation  of  radical  power.  And  therefore  they  speak  too  gene, 
rally,  who  affirm  of  all  acts  of  grace  proceeding  from  princes  to 
pMtple,  as  if  they  did  not  limit  absoluteness :  It  is  true,  of  acts  of 
grace  of  that  first  kind,  but  yet,  you  Ke  an  act  of  grace  may  be  SQC^ 
a  one,  as  may  amount  t«  a  resignalion  of  that  absoluteness  into  » 
more  mild  and  moderate  power,  unless  we  should  hold  it  out  of  the 
power  of  an  absolute  lord  to  be  other;  or  that  by  free  conilescent, 
and  act  of  grace,  a  man  cannot  as  well  part  with,  or  exchange  bis 
right  and  title  to  a  thing,  as  define  himself  in  the  use  and  exercise^ 
which  I  think  none  will  affirm. 

Sect.  V. 

Iloa  far  Subjection  is  due  in  a  limited  Monarchy. 

Is  all  governments  of  this  allay  and  legal  constitution,  there  arc 
three  questions  of  special  moment  to  be  considered; 

First,  IloW  far  subjection  is  due  \  As  fur  as  tht-y  ^re  God's  ordi^ 
nance,  as  far  as  they  are  a  power,  and  they  are  a  power  as  far  as  the 
contract  fundamental,  from' which,  under  God,  (heir  authority  is  de- 
rived, doth  PTilend.  As  absolute  lords  must  be  obeyed  as  faraa 
their  will  enjoins,  because  their  will  ts  the  measure  of  their  power, 
and  fhelr  subjects  law ;  so  these,  in  the  utmost  extent  of  the  taw  of 
the  land,  which  is  the  measure  of  their  power,  and  their  subjects  da^ 
of  obedience.  I  say  so  far,  but  I  do  not  say  no  further  j  for  f 
beliere,  though  on  our  former  grounds  it  clearly  follows,  that  such 
authority  transcends  its  bounds,  if  it  command  beyond  the  law,  and 
the  snbject  legally  is  not  bound  to  sotjection  hi  such  case ;  yet,  in 
conscience,  a  subject  is  bound  to  yield  to  the  magistrate,  even  when 
be  cannot,  de  jure,  challenge  obedience,  to  prevent  scandal,  or  any 
occasion  of  slighting  the  power  which  may  sometimes  grow,  even 
upon  a  just  refusal.  I  say,  for  these  causes  a  subject  ought  not 
to  n'se  hii  liberty,  but,  morem  gerere,  if  it  be  in  a  thing  In  whicJi^ 
he  can  possibly  without  subversion,  aad  in  which  bJi  act  may  not  tK^ 
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yude  a  leading  case,  and  so  bring  on  a  prescription  against  pnbUck 
Jiberty. 


How  Jar  it  u  lawful  to  retitt. 

Secohdlt,  Hov  far  is  it  lawful  to  rpsist  the  exorbitant  illegal  com^' 
nands  of  sucb  a  mooarch  }  1.  A«  before  in  ligltter  cases,  in  wfaich 
it  majr  be  done  for  the  reasons  alledg)>d,  and  for  the  salie  of  pnbtick 
peace,  we  ought  fo  submit  and  make  no  resistance  at  all,  but,  dejtaw 
recedere. 

9.  In  cases  of  a  higher  natnre,  passive  resistance,  Tiz.  by  appeal 
to  law,  by  concealment,  by  fli^t,  is  lawful  to  be  made,  because  such' 
a  command  is  politically  powerless,  it  proceeds  not  from  God's  ordi. 
nance  in  hun  ;  and  so  we  sin  not  against  God's  ordinance  in  such 
non^ubniisslon,  ornegatiTe  resistance. 

3.  Pot  instruments,  or  agents  in  such  commands,  if  the  street  be 
such,  and  a  man  be  surprised,  that  no  place  is  left  for  an  ^)peal, 
nor  evasion  by  negWiie  resistance,  I  conceive,  against  snch  posttiro 
lesiftance  may  be  made;  because,  authority  failing,  or  this  act  in  the' 
snpremepower,  the  agent  or  instrument  can  have  none  derired  to  him,- 
and  so  is  but  in  the  nature  of  a  private  person,  and  his  act  as  an 
offer  of  private  violence,  and  so  comes  under  the  same  rules  for  op- 
position, 

4.  For  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  I  conceive  it  as  well  above  any 
positive  resistance,  ps  the  person  of  an  absolute  monarch,  yea, 
though  by  the  whole  community,  except  there  be  an  express  reser, 
vation  of  power  in  the  body  of  the  state,  or  any  deputed  persons,  of 
coorl,  to  use  (in  rase  of  intolerable  exorbitance)  positive  resistance  ; 
vfaich  if  there  be,  then  such  a  governor  is  no  monarch;  for  that  fun. 
damental  reservation  destroys  its  being  a  monarchy,  inasmuch  as  the 
supreme  power  is  not  in  one.  For,  wherever  there  is  a  sovereign 
politick  power  constituted,  the  person  or  persons,  who  are  invested 
with  it,  are  sacred,  and  out  of  the  neach  of  positive  resistance  or 
tioience;  which,  at  I  said,  if  just,  must  be  from  no  inferior,  or 
subordinate  hand.  But  it  will  be  objected,  that,  since  every  monarch 
bath  his  power  from  the  consent  of  the  whole  body,  that  consent  of 
the  whole  body  hath  a  power  above  the  power  of  the  monarch,  and 
so  the  resistance,  which  is  done  by  it,  is  not  by  an  inferior  power; 
and  to  this  purpose  is  brought  that  axiom  ;  Quicquid  ifffidt  taUy  ett 
magit  lale,  I  answer :  That  rule,  even  in  natural  causes,  is  liable  to 
abundance  of  restrictions,  and,  in  the  particular  in  hand,  it  holds  not. 
Where  the  cause  doth  bereave  himself  of  that  perfection  by  which  it 
works,  in  the  very  act  of  causing,  and  convey  it  to  that  effect,  it  doth  - 
not  remain  more  such,  than  the  effect,  but  much  less,  and  below  its 
As,  if  1  convey  an  estate  of  laud  to  another,  it  doth  not  hold,  that 
after  such  conveyance  I  have  a  better  estate  remaining  in  me,  titan' 
that  other,  but  rather  the  contrary ;  because  what  was  in  one  is  passed 
to  the  other.  The  servant  who,  at  the  year  of  jubilee,  would  not 
IS  free,  but  have  his  ear  bored,  and  giving  hit  matter  ft  f«U  lordship. 
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ever  bim :  Can  n 
liiiiiKlf,  than  bU 
turn,  by  that  act  ' 
irhoie  conieDt  eit 
■ally  to  bare  an  « 
cometimes  tbey  ht 
fliey  bave,  «b«ii  i 
md  fnndaiDental  i 
anonarchj,  (bat 
and  lobiecled  all 
they  yet  have  it  i 
jfTooacy,  which,  i 
onanodier;  unlet 
pritate  ones,  diisi 
will  from  tbdr  pe 
power  in  the  bodj 
tenoes,  and  reaer 
b  not  a  monarch, 
whom  such  powei 
thii.  If  he  be  a 
and  all  hit  tobjeci 
have  diverted  the] 
potHire  oppotitioi 


Who  thall  ( 

TbIBDIiT,  who  I 
Lord^  hi  monarc 
government  canm 
conveniences  ther 
no  remedy ;  Ml 
monarchy  are  liat 
of  power.  But  t 
that  JR,  an  'iniposB 
contrOTcrsy,  Ti«. 
This  judge  must 
dom  of  the  state, 
case ;  or  else  wit 
himself,  and  then 
ahsolnte ;  for  to 
judge  of  hiB  del 
law.  Or  else,  3 
power  ;  and  then 
ifX''  '"  ^^  wholi 
monarchy,  die  ra 
power,  tie  it  whe 
So  that  I  concefv 
internal  judge  of 
variance  betwixt 
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til  ana  way  to  abtoInteneBa  to  auign  him  no  judge,  as  to  make  him 
bis  own  judge,  Answ.  I  ny  not  limply  in  this  case,  there  it  n« 
judge,  but  that  there  can  be  no  judge  l^al  and  constituted  within 
that  frwne  of  goreniment ;  but  it  is  a  transcendent  case  beyond  tba 
proTision  of  that  government,  and  must  hare  an  extiaordiiurf  judga 
and  way  of  decision. 

In  this  great  and  difficult  case,  I  will  deliver  my  apprehensions 
freely  and  clearly,  submitting  them  to  the  censure  of  better  judg- 
ments.    Suppose  the  controversy  to  happen  in  a  goremment  funda. 
the  people  no  further  iDbjected  than  to  gOTem> 

which  the  exorbitance  and  transgrestion  is  snp. 
esser  moment,  and  not  striking  at  the  very  being 
,  it  ought  to  be  borne  by  publick  patience,  rather 
le  bdng  of  the  state,  by  a  contention  betwixt  the 
ick. 

tal  and  Buch  as,  suffered,  dissolves  the  frame  and 
mt  and  publick  liberty  :     Then  the  illegali^  and 
is  to  be  set  open,  and  redressment  sought  by  pea 
ling,  prevention  by  resistance  oaght  to  be.     Bat 
,  must  be  made  apparent  j  and  if  it  be  apparent, 
le  ad  cotueientiam  generii  humani,  especially  of 
unity,  then  the  fundamental  laws  of  that  monar^ 
id  pronounce  the  seatence  in  every  man's  con- 
man  (as  far  as  coocems  bim)  must  follow  the 
L  his  own  soul,  to  oppose,  or  not  oppose,  according 
as  be  can  in  conscience  acquit  or  condemn  the  act  of  carriage  of  the 
governor,     I^or  I  conceive,  in  a  case  which  transcends  the  frame  and 
provision  of  the  government  they  are  bound  to,  people  are  nnboond, 
and  in  state  as  if  they  had  no  government ;  and  the  superior  law  rf 
science  must  be  jadge  ;  wherein  every  one  mast  pro- 
utmost  advice  and  impartiality.     For,  If  he  err  in 
ither  resists  God's  ordinance,  or  puts  his  hand  to  the 
he  stale  and  policy  he  lives  in, 

wer  of  judging  argues  not  a  superiority  in  those  who 

1  who  is  judged;  for  it  is  not  authoritative  and  civil, 

ding  in  reasonable  creatures,  and  lawful  for  them  to 

•e  never  divested  and  put  off  by  any  act  in  the  consti^ 

1  government,  but  rather  the  reservation  of  it  intended : 

define  the  superior  to  a  law,  and  constitute  no  power 

to  jndge  of  bis  exceiaes  from  that  taw,  it  is  evident  they  reserve  to 

themselves,  not  a  formal  authoritative  power,  bat  a  moral  power,  such 

as  they  bad  originally  before  the  constitution  of  the  government ; 

which  must  needs- remain,  being  not  conveyed  away  in  the  con. 


Ojihe  Diviiiv 


EltetiMa 

Thi  Mcond  dWisio 
of  elective  or  succ« 
fondiiAentBl  const! 
bnt  to  tlie  penon  a 
reserring  to  tfaemM 
totion,  to  elect  s  ni 
lire  is,  wSere,  by 
Tereigntj  is  confen 
beginning  to  hii  hei 
mlso  by  the  fund: 
people's  oftth  uid  < 
in  the  other,  to  tht 
nuing,  the  bond  of 
return  to  fhelr  fin 
to  btt  iniested  with 


I  DO  coDceire  that 
dual  fnune  of  goi 
Mituted,  and  drav 
fff  that  communily 
tion  of  monarchy  i 
or  choice,  is  not  n 
and  formal  choice 
■gent,  and  subject!' 
consent ;  so  that 
under  the  power  o 
disposed  of,  and  tr 
of  subjection  cann 
and  service  acquirt 
own  will.  For,  i 
be  stronger  than  I, 
sin  if  (  do  not  whi 
past  into  a  moral  I 


jBuT  this  will  be 
titl«  reiolTe  into 
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Sidl  and  I^rld  were  by  the  Mcmmeni  of  anoiiitiog  desired  to  the 
kb^dom,  as  it  were  hj  God'i  own  hand  ;  which  notwith standi]^, 
Ihej  yere  not  actsally  Iclngi  till  tiK  people's  consent  establiBhed  them 
tbercEn.  TIkat  unction  wag  a  manifestatim  of  the  appointment  of 
God,  and,  when  it  was  made  known  to  the  people,  I  think  it  had  the 
power  of  precept,  to  restrain  the  people's  choice  to  that  person; 
which  if  they  had  not  done,  they  had  resisted  God's  ordinance.  Yet 
they  were  not  thereby  actually  endowed  with  kingly  power,  bat  re. 
Biained  as  private  men,  till  the  people's  choice  put  them  in  actoal 
jkossession  of  tliat  power ;  which  in  David  waa  not  till  after  maiy 

Sect.  IV. 
Monarchy  by  PreicrifdioH, 

TdEN  for  that  usage  or  prescription  ;  if  any  such  did  ever  cAa«&4 
tute  a  monarchy,  it  was  by  Tertue  of  an  Dnhersal  consent  by  that 
^  ^sagc  and  prescription  proted  and  implied.  For  in  a  popular  ftate^ 
where  one  man  in  the  community,  by  reason  of  great  estate,  wisdom, 
or  other  perfection^  is  in  the  eye  of  all  the  rest,  all  reverence  hint, 
aad  his  advice  they  follow ;  and  the  respect  continues  from  the 
people  to  the  house  and  bmily,  for  divers  generations.  In  this  case, 
subjection  at  first  is  arbitrary  in  the  people ;  and,  IE  in  time  it  be- 
come necessary,  it  is  because  their  custom  is  their  law  ;  and  its  lon{ 
Continuance  is  equiralent  to  a  former  election  ;  So  that  this  tenure 
and  right,  if  it  be  good  and  more  than  at  pleasure,  as  it  was  at  first, 
the  considerate  mait  needs  ascribe  it  to  a  consent,  attd  implicit 
choice  of  the  people. 

Sect,  V. 
Mdnarchtf  by  ConqueH,    Whether  Conqaett  give  a  just  7%tle  ? 

BCT  the  main  question  is  concerning  monarchy  atchicved  by  con- 
quest ;  where,  at  first  sight,  the  right  se«n9  gotten  by  the  sWord, 
withoot  the  consent  and  choice  of  the  people,  yea  against  it.  Con- 
quest is  cither,  first,  total,  where  a  full  conquest  is  made,  by  a  total 
auhduiog  a  people  to  the  will  of  the  victor ;  or,  secondly,  partial, 
where  an  entrance  Is  made  by  the  sword  :  But  the  people,  either 
becattse  of  Iheir  right  claimed  by  the  invader,  or  th«tir  unwillingnesi 
to  suffer  the  miseries  of  war,  or  their  apparent  hiability  to  stand  out 
in  a  way  of  resistance,  or  some  other  consideration,  submit  to  a 
composition  and  contract  of  subjection  to  the  invader.  In  this  latter 
it  is  evident  the  sovereign's  power  is  from  ihe  people's  consent;  and 
the  government  is  such  as  the  contract  and  fundamental  agreement 
makes  it  to  be,  if  it  be  the  first  agreement,  and  the  pretender  hath  uo 
former  title  which  remains  in  force,  for  then  this  latter  is  invalid,  if 
it  include  not  and  amount  to  a  relinquishing  and  disannulling  of  th« 
old.  But  the  diiliculty  is  concerning  a  full  and  mere  conquest ;  and 
of  this  I  will  speak  my  mind  clearly.  Such  a  war  sod  invasion  of  a 
people,  which  ends  in  a  conquest,  first,  it  is  either  upon  the  pretence 
at  claim  of  a  title  of  sovereignty  over  the  people  invaded :  And 
1 


auhf 

nurpre 
Andt 

<  qwiti 
*  dieyo 

<  civil,  i 


dentwii 
Buijbe] 
Miy  bei 
thKt  dM 
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Sect.  VI. 

Jf^tiellier  a  MonarA  >y  luaxiHon  may  not  be  limited  P 

It  hath  been  nffinned  b;  loine,  that  mixtnre  and  limitation  i>  incoo. 

tiitent  to  McceuiTe  monarchy,  as  if,  whererer  lOTertignty  ii  entailed 

to  a  tnccea^n.  It  most  needs  be  abiolnte:  but  ImDStfprofeii  I  cannot 

~  :    rather  I  thbik^   that  boOi  electin 

idifierently  capable  of  absolnteneu  or 

re.«ng>ged  people  to  any  ^ovenunent, 

>  tbenuelvei  to  a  person,  to  be  com> 
inpreme  lair,  during  his  natural  life, 
,  but  that  he  is  an  absolute,  and  yet 
I  will  say  he  is  not  abiolnte,  because 
a  law,  bind  them  to  elect  his  son  to 
goremraent  into  hereditary.  But  hi) 
ith  not  disparage  his  lorereignty,  oc 

limited,  because  this  belongs  not  to 
a  mere  provision  for  the  fntoK. 
according  to  a  law,  be,  bj  consent, 
hb  heirs  to  succeed  a^r  him,  how 
I,  and  the  entailment  should  overthrow 
ine.  If  the  whole  latitude  of  power 
litary,  sure  a  proportion  may  at  well ; 
includes  a  repugnancy  to  be  perpetual. 
SBsion  makes  that  power  irrerocabiej 
t  succession :  But  it  make*  it  neither 
isor  than  was  in  his  progenitors  from 

;CT.  VII. 

>  successor  holds  by  the  original  right 
'ssioD,  and  is  dejare  king,  the  imme. 
■ssor's  decease ;  Also  the  people  ar« 
er  take  any  oath  to  his  pierson.  For, 
the  original  right,  so  they  are  bound 
lal  corenant,  and  national  contract  of 
en  by  king  or  people  is  but  a  reviTing 
«  of  it,  by  renewing,  might  be  tha 
neither  gives  any  new    power,    nor 

unless  by  common  agreement  an  altea 
inndation  in  that  clauM  to  uav,  wbick 

of  both  parties. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Oj  the  division  of  Moaarchs  into  tingle  aiid  mixed. 

Sect.  !. 

Simple  and  mixed  Monarchy,  what  f 

The  third  division  ii  into  simple  aad  mixed.  Simple,  is  vlien  IJ 
government,  absolute  or  limited,  is  so  intrusted  Id  the  hands  of  on 
that  all  the  rest  is  by  deputation  from  hbn,  so  that  there  is  no  auth 
rily  rn  the  whole  bod;  but  his,  or  derived  from  h 
either  individually  one  person,  and  then  It  Is 
Or  one  astociate  body,  chosen  either  out  of  the 
government  is  called  a'simple  aristocracy;  oro 
without  respect  of  birth  or  state,  which  is  ten 
cracy.  The  supreme  authority,  residing  exclu! 
thr«e,  denominates  the  government  simple,  wbic 
Now  experience  teaching  people,  that  sevi 
■re  in  each  of  these,  which  is  avoided  by  the 
tyranny  in  simple  monarchy,  aptness  to  desd 
aristocracy,  and  aptness  to  confusion  and  tun 
As  on  the  contrary,  each  of  them  hath  tome  g 
want, viz.  unity  and  streogth  in  a  monarchy;  t 
an  aristocracy ;  liberty  and  respect  of  common 
Hence  the  wisdom  of  men,  deeply  seen  in  state  m 
frame  a  mixture  of  all  three,  uniting  them  Into  ( 
good  of  all  might  be  enjoyed,  and  the  evil  of 
this  Diixture  is  either  equal,  when  the  highest  ci 
the  Grst  constitution  of  it,  is  equally  seated  in  a 
firm  union  can  be  in  a  mixture  of  equality)  it 
name  of  neither  of  thepi  but  by  the  general  stile 
If  there  be  priority  of  order  in  one  of  the  tfc 
must  be,  or  else  there  can  be  no^iilty),  it  may 
which  hath  the  precedency.  But  the  firmer  ui 
the  three  is  predominant,  and  in  that  regard  gi 
to  the  whole;  So  we  call  it  a  mixed  monarchy, 
■hare  ia  the  supreme  power  Is  In  one. 

Sect.  II, 

What  it  it  which  catutSutet  a  mixed  MonarekgfS 

Now  I  conceive  to  the  constituting  of  miyed  mooarchy  (and  sopi 
porlionaiely  it  may  be  said  of  the  other) 

1.  The  sovereign  p(iwer  most  be  originally  in  all  three,  viz. 
the  composition  be  of  all  three,  so  that  one  must  not  hold  his  pow 
from  the  other,  but  all  equally  from  the  fundamental  constitutioi 
for,  if  the  power  of  one  be  original,  and  the  other  derivative,  it 
ro  mixture,  for  such  a  derivation  of  power  to  others  is  in  the  mo 
(imple  mooarch^.   Again,  the  end  of  mixture  could  not  be  obtaiqe 
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for  whj  ia  thin  mixtnre  framed,  but  that  they  might  confine  each  other 
from  exorbitmnce,  which  cannot  be  done  by  a  deriratiTe  power,  it 
being  onoatoral  that  a  derired  pow«r  ihoiild  turn  back,  and  set  boundl 
to  its  own  beginning. 

2.  A  foil  equality  mnst  not  be  in  the  three  estates,  though  they  am 
all  sliarers  in  the  sopreme  power ;  for,  if  it  wereso,  it  could  not  hate 
any  ground  in  it  to  denominate  it  a  monarchy,  more  Uum  an  aristo. 
cncy  or  democmcy, 

S.  A  power  then  most  be  sou^t  wherewith  the  monarch  most  b* 
not  so  great  as  to  destroy  the  mixture ;  nor  so  ti. 
'  the  monarchy,   which  I  conceive  may  tie  in  these 

}  head  and  fonntain  of  the  power  which  gOTerns 
established  laws,  so  that  both  the  other  slates, 
m  as  divisim,  be  bis  sworn  subjects,  aod  owe 
tmmands,  which  are  accordiiig  to  the  established 

fole  or  chief  poirer  in  capacitating  and  putting 
societies  in  such  states  and  conditions,  as  where. 
!  power  by  the  foundations  of  the  gorernment  doth 
lexed ;  so  that  though  the  aristocratical  and  demo- 
liich  is  conjoined  to  his,  be  not  from  him ;  yet  the 
itermlnation  of  it  to  such  persons  is  from  iiim^ 
isecution, 

of  convQcating  or  causing  to  be  pnt  in  existence, 
I  a  court  of  meeting  of  the  two  other  estates  as  is 

ity  be  the  last  and  greatest,  though  not  the  sole, 
sh  and  add  a  consummation  to  every  act,  I  say. 
!se  put  into  one  person,  malie  flial  state  moiiarchi. 
ther,  tho'  they  depend  not  on  tjim  quoad  enetu 
taUs,  but  on  tlie  prime  constitution  of  the  go. 
jad  existeittiam  et  determittolionem  ad  tubjeda^ 

ler  being  ftilher  the  legislative,  or  the  gobeTnatire, 

hy,  sometimes  the  mixture  is  the  seat  of  the  legis. 

Ii  is  the  chief  of  the  two ;    the  power  of  constitu- 

rerning  by  those  laws  being  left  to  the  mouarch  ; 

of  both  these  powers  is  jointly  in  all  three.    For, 

^  in  one,  then  the  monarchy  k  not  mixed  but  sim, 

pie,  for  that  is  the  superior;  if  that  be  in  one,  v-W  else  must  needs  be 

so  too.   By  legislatire,  I  mean  the  power  of  making  new  laws,  if  any 

new  be  neiedful  to  be  added  to  the  foundation ;  and  the  authentick 

power  of  interpreting  the  old;   fo[  I  take  it,  this  is  a  branch  of  tba 

le^slative,  and  is  as  great,  and  iir«Hect  the  same  power. 

Sect.  III. 

EtERT  mixed  monarchy  ii  limited ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that 
dery  limited  should  be  mixed  :    For  the  prince  In  a  mixed  mooar. 
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fibj,  were  there  bo  dflfinement  «f  him  to  a  law  but  only  thiRt  Tint 
bis  legislative  acts  hafe  no  validity  without  the  allowance  andgoiot 
authority  of  the  other;  this  u  enough  to  denominate  it  exactly  a 
Umitefl  monarchy.  And  lo  much  it  mnit  have,  if  it  be  mixed.  Oil 
the  other  tide,  if  in  the  foundatloni  of  hit  goTernment  be  be  TMtiminn 
ed  to  any  law  besides  his  own  will,  he  ii  a  limited  roonarcfa,  though 
that  both  the  legiBlative  and  gnbernatjre  power  (prorided  he  cx^ 
ceed  not  those  laws)  be  left  in  his  own  hands:  Bnt-tben  the  go- 
vernment is  not  miied. 

Sect,  IV. 
Hoafar  the  Prinee't  power  extend*  in  a  mixed  Monarckg. 

Now  concerning  the  extent  of  the  prince's  power,  and  the  sabjecit 
duty  in  a  nixed  monarchy,  almost  the  same  is  to  be  said,  which  wai 
before  in  a  limited ;  for  it  it  a  general  rule  In  this  matter ;  Such 
fit  the  constitution  of  gorernment  is,  such  is  the  ordinance  of  God: 
inch  as  the  ordinance  is,  such  must  our  duty  of  subjection  be.  No 
power  can  cballeiige  an  obedience  beyond  its  own  measure  ;  for,  if 
it  might,  we  should  destroy  all  ru]ei  and  differences  of  gorem. 
Blent,  and  malteall  absolute  and  at  pleasure.  In  every  piixed  prin- 
cipality, 

First,  Look  what  power  is  solely  Intrusted  and  committed  to  tfa< 
prince  by  the  fundamental  constitution  of  the  state,  in  the  due  eze. 
cutioD  thereof  all  owe  full  subjection  to  him,  even  the  other  estates, 
Iwing  but  societies  of  his  subjects  bound  to  bim  by  oath  of  all^iance, 
■s  to  their  llese  lord. 

S^pondlf,  Those  acts  belonging  tp  the  pow 
mixed  principle,  if  nther  part  of  that  principl 
undertake  to  do  them,  it  it  invalid ;  it  is  no  hi 
case  all  three  hare  a  free  negative  voice;  am 
lege  of  a  Dfg^f'ne  voipe,  so  that,  in  case  of  refns 
to  do  it  without  the  third,  then  yon  destroy 
bim  but  a  looker  on.  So  that,  in  every  miied 
there  most  be  a  qecesslty  pf  incurrence  of  al 
production  of  acts  beloging  to  that  power,  whi* 
inon  to  them :  EIpe,  suppose  those  acts  valid  ^ 
major  part,  that  is  any  tjfo  of  the  three,  t 
power  of  any  two  bj  a  confederacy  at  pleasure  to  disannul  tlx 
ihird,  or  suspend  alt  its  acf^,  and  |i>ake  it  a  bare  cypher  In  go. 
Tern  men  t. 

Thirdly,  In  such  a  composed  state.  If  the  monarch  invade  th« 

{lower  of  the  other  two,  or  run  in  any  course  tending  to  the  distol*. 
ng  of  the  constitoled  frame,  they  ought  to  employ  their  power  ii 
this  ca>e  to  preserve  the  state  from  min  ;  yea,  that  it  the  very  ent 
and  fundamental  aim  in  constituting  all  mixed  policies;  not  thai 
(hey,  by  crossing  and  jarring,  should  binder  the  pnblick  good  ;  bn 
that,  if  one  eiorbitate,  the  power  0f  restraint  and  providing  for  tlu 
paUick  safety,  should  be  in  the  reft;  and  the  power  is  put  into  dL 
ffsn  band*,  that  one  should  connterpoise  and  keep  even  the  other 
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n  tint,  for  tnch  other  «9hite8,  U  U  not  buiy  lav^ful  to  Aeny  obM 
dienfce  and  labmisiion  to  illegal  proceedings,  as  prime  men  may^ 
bat  it  la  their  duty,  and  by  the  foundatiuos  of  the  goT^mmeiit 
Ih^  are  bound  to  prerent  thfe  dissolution  of  the  established  frame.    - 

Fourthly,  the  person  of  the  monarch,  eren  in  these  mixed  forma 
(as  I  said  before  in  the  limited)  ought  to  be  above  the  reach  of 
iioleoce  in  his  utmoit  exorbitances.  For,  when  a  people  havk 
■worn  allegiance,  and  invested  a  person  or  line  with  supremacy^ 
tiiey  hare  made  it  sacred,  and  no  abase  ran  divest  him  of  that  power, 
irrerocablf  communicated.  And,  \rWi\k  he  hath  power  in  a  mixed 
monarchy,  he  Is  the  dnivenwl  sovereign,  even  Of  the  other  Hmiting 
tfates  :  So  that,  being  above  them,  he  is  de  jure  exempt  from  any 
penal  hand. 

Fiftitly,  That  one  inconvenience  mast  necessarily  be  hi  all  mixed 
fovemments,  which  I  shewed  to  be  in  limited  governmentsi  there  can 
be  no  constituted,  legal,  anthoritntlve  judge  of  the  fundamental  con. 
troveriiei  arising  betwixt  the  three  eillifcS.  If  such  do  arise,  it  U 
the  fktal  disease  of  these  govemmehls,  for  which  no  salvo  can  ba 
prescribed.  For  the  established  being  of  such  aatbority  would,  ipto 
faeto,  overthrow  (be  frame,  and  turn  it  into  absoluteness.  So  that, 
if  one  of  these,  or  two,  say  their  pbwer  is  invaded,  and  the  gojenii, 
riieat  assaulted  by  Oie  otiier,  the  accused'  denying  it,  it  doth  become  k 
libntroTersy.  Of  this  question  there  is  no  legal  judge.  It  is  a  case 
beyond  the  possible  provision  of  such  a  government.  The  accusing 
tide  must  make  it  eVfdent  to  every  inan'l  conscience.  In  diis  case, 
which  is  beyond  the  government,  the  appeal  must  be  to  the  comma, 
nity,  as  if  there  were  no  government;  and,  as  by  evidence  men's  con- 
■ctencet  are  convinced^  thtiy  are  bound  to  give  their  utmost  itssis- 
bnce.  For  the  intentiod  of  the  frame,  in  such  states,  justilies  th«  ex- 
ercise of  any  power,  conducing  to  the  saftty  of  the  uDiversality  and 
govemOtent  established. 

PART  II. 

OF  tHIS  PAllTICULAR  MONARCHY. 


iVhetHer  the  powr,  biherewith  our  King*  are  imettid,  bt  ml 
absolute,  or  limited  and  moderated  Poanr. 


Hav 


Sect.  I, 


WING  that  far  proceeded  in  general,,  before  we  can  bring 
home  this  t6  a  Mating  of  the  great  controversy,  which  now  our  sins, 
God'*  ditpkunre,  and  evil  turbulent  men,  have  raised  op  in  our 
tatdy  most  flonrishinf,  but  now  most  unhappy  kingdom:  We 
must  first  look  into  the  frame  and  composure  of  our  monarchy ;  for, 
Bll  wfl  fully  are  resolved  of  tliat.  we  cannot  apply  the  former  gi-neral 
trathsj  lior  on  them  ground  the  resolution  of  this  ruining  co'utenv 
tion. 
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ConcCTning  Uie  essential  composure  of  this  goTeinnient,  that  it  i 
iDonaTchicft),  is  1)y  oooe  to  be  questioned ;  but  the  enquiry  must  b 
about  llie  frame  of  it.  And  to  there  are  seren  great  questions  to  b 
prosecuted. 

First,  whether  it  be  a  limited  monarchy,  or  absolote  ?  Here  th' 
questiOD  iS)  not  concerning  power  in  the  exercise,  but  the  root  am 
being  of  it;  for  none  will  deny,  but  that  the  way  of  governmeo 
used,  and  to  be  used  in  this  realm,  is  a  defined  way ;  only  som 
■peak,  as  if  this  detinement  was  an  act  of  grace  from  the  monarch 
demselves,  beiog  pleased  at  the  suit  and,  for  the  good  of  jhe  people 
to  let  their  power  run  into  act  through  such  a  course  and  current  o 
law;  whereas,  if  they  at  any  time  shall  think  fit,  on  great  causes,  ti 
vary  from  that  way,  and  use  the  full  extent  of  their  power,  nooi 
ought  to  contradict  or  refuse  to  obey,  Pfeitfaer  is  it  the  question 
whether  they  sin  against  Gf>d,  if  they  abuse  their  power,  and  rui 
ont  into  acts  of  injury  at  pleasure,  and  Tiolate  those  laws  which  the 
hare,  by  publick  faith  and  oath,  promised  to  observe;  fo 
none  will  deny  this  to  be  tme,  even  in  the  most  absolute  monarch  ii 
the  norld.  But  the  point  controverted  is  punctually  this,  whethe 
the  authority,  which  is  iuherent  in  our  kings,  be  boundless  an 
absolute,  or  limited  and  determined;  so  that  the  acts  which  the 
do,  or  command  to  be  done,  without  that  compass  and  bounds,  b 
not  only  sinful  in  themselves,  but  invalid  and  nonauthoribitiTe  t 
others? 

Sect.  II. 

Now,  for  the  detennining  hereof,  I  conceive,  and  am  in  my  jndpnen 
persuaded,  that  the  sovereignty  of  our  kings  is  radically  and  ninda 
mentally  limited,  and  not  only  in  the  use  and  exercise  of  It;  and  ai 
persuaded  so  on  these  grounds  and  reasons. 

First,  because  the  king's  majesty  himself,  who  best  knows,  by  hi 
conncil,  the  nature  of  his  own  power,  says,  that*  the  law  is  the  mea 
lure  of  his  power ;  which  is  as  full  a  concession  of  the  thing  as  word 
can  express.  If  it  be  the  measure  of  it,  then  his  power  is  limited  b; 
it;  for  the  measure  b  the  limits  and  bounds  of  the  thing  limited 
And,  in  his  answer  to  both  houses  concerning  the  militia,  speaking  a 
the  men  named  to  him,  says,  if  more  power  shall  be  thought  fit  to  b 
;Tanled  to  them,  than  by  law  is  in  the  crown  itself,  his  majesty  hold 
t  reasonable,  that  the  same  be  by  some  law  first  vested  in  him,  wit! 
power  to  transfer  it  to  those  persons,  &c.  In  which  passage  it  i 
granted,  that  the  powers  of  the  crowD  are  by  law,  and  that  the  kin^ 
bath  no  more  than  are  vested  in  him  by  Uw. 

Secondly,  Because  it  is  in  the  very  constitution  of  it  mixed,  as 
shall  afterwards  make  it  appear,  then  it  is  radically  limited ;  for,  as '. 
ihewed  before,  every  mixed  monarchy  is  limited,  though  not  on  th 
contrary ;  for  the  necessary  connexion  of  other  power  to  it  is  one  « 
the  greatest  limitations.  A  suboidination  of  causes  doth  not  eve 
prove  the  supreme  cause  of  limited  vertue ;  a  GO.«rdination  dot) 
tivxys. 

•  DKltntlgn  Itva  Ntwinulte^  Kin.  V,  IMI. 
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Thirdlj',  I  prore  it  from  the  ancient,  ordinary^  and  receive]  Aeitai 
InlnBtions  ;  for  the  king's  niRJesty  \s  called  our  Ikge,  thai  ia,  legnt 
lovereigD ;  and  we  Ms  tiege)  that  is,  his  legal  subjects  ;  what  do  them 
ttamea  argae,  but  that  hn  soTerei^ty  and  our  subjection  are  togalj 
that  is,  restrained  by  law ! 

-  Fourthly,  Had  we  no  oth*r  proof,  yet  that  of  prescription  were 
■ufGcient.  In  all  ages,  beyond  record,  the  laws  and  customs  of  th« 
kingdom  have  been  the  rule  of  goTemment:  liberties  have  beea 
Stood  upon,  and  grants  thereof,  with  llmltationa  of  royal  poveri 
made  And  acknowledged  by  Magna  Charla,  and  other  publick  and 
totemn  acts;  and  no  obedience  acknowledged  to  be  due,  but  diat 
Which  is  according  to  taw,  nor  claimed,  but  under  tome  pretext  of 
title  of  law.  • 

Fifthly,  The  very  being  of  onr  common  and  slatate  laws,  and  Our 
kings,  acknowledging  themselves  bound  to  goTern  by  them,  doth 
prore  and  prescribe  them  limited ;  for  those  laws  are  not  of  thrir 
jole  composing,  nor  were  they  established  by  their  sole  authority^ 
but  by  the  concarrence  of  the  other  two  estates ;  §o  that,  to  be  coo^ 
fined  to  that  which  is  not  merely  their  own,  is  to  be  in  a  limited 
condition. 

Some  *  there  be  which  have  lately  written  on  this  sul^tet,  who 
take  another  way  to  prore  our  gorernment  limited  by  law,  Viz. 
By  denying  all  absolute  gorernment  to  be  lawful;  affinning,  that 
absolute  monarchy  i»  not  at  all  God's  ordinance,  and  so  no  lawful 
power  Secured  from  resistance.  What  h  their  groond  for  this  ?  God 
allows  no  man  to  rule  as  he  ll8ts,nor  puts  men's  lives  in  the  pleasara 
ef  the  monarch ;  it  il  a  power  arbitrary  and  injurious.  But  I  desire 
those  authors  to  confer,  that,  in  absolute  monarchy,  there  is  not  a 
resignation  of  men  to  any  will  or  list,  but  to  &e  reasonable  will  of 
the  mohart^,  which,  having  the  law  of  reason  to  direct  it,  is  kept 
frcmi  injurious  acts.  But  see,  for  defence  of  this  government^ 
Part  i.  cap.  4. 

Sect,  nt, 

Haviko  set  down  (hose  reawns,  on  which  my  judgment  is  settled 
on  this  side,  I  will  consider  the  main  reasons,  whereby  some  haT* 
endcavonred  to  prove  this  go*ernmeat  to  be  of  an  absolote  lutore^ 
and  will  shew  their  InTalidity.  Many  divines,  perhaps  inconsida. 
lately,  perhaps  wit^gly  for  self  ends,  have  been,  of  late  years, 
strong  pleaders  for  absoluteness  of  monarchical  power  in  this  land } 
and  pressed  obedience  on  the  consciences  of  people  in  the  utmost 
extremity,  which  can  be  due  in  the  absolute  monarchy  in  the  world ; 
but  I  seldom,  or  never,  heard  or  read  them  make  any  difierence  of 
powers,  but  nsuatty  bring  their  proofs  from  those  scriptures,  where 
subjection  is  commanded  to  the  higher  powers,  and  all  resistance  of 
them  forbidden,  and  from  ezanples  taken  out  of  the  manner  of  the 
government  of  Israel  and  Judah ;  as  if  any  werejo  impious  to  con- 

•  Pknilm  [or  dclcDiiK  trail,  SKt.  II.  tat  It- 
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tnidict  those  tmh$^  and  tbey  were  not  u  well  obeyed  in  liiftHed 
^oyerament,  as  in  absolute ;  or,  as  if  examples,  taken  oat  of  one 
gOTeratnent,  do  always  hofci  in  another,  unless  their  aim  was  to  deny 
all  distinction  of  goTemments,  and  to  hold  all  absolute,  who  haye 
any  where  the  supreme  power  conyeyed  to  them. 

Amongst  these,  I  wonder  most  at  that  late  discourse  of  Dr.  Fern, 
who,  in  my  judgment,  ayoucheth  things  inconsistent,  and  evidently 
contradictory  one  to  the  other.  For  in  his  preface  he  acknowledges 
our  obedience  to  be  limited  and  circumscribed  by  the  laws  of  the 
land,  and  accordingly  to  be  yielded  or  denied  to  the  higher  power; 
and,  that  he  is  as  much  agahist  an  absolute  power  in  the  king,  and 
to  raise  him  to  an  arbitrary  way  of  government,  as  against  resistance 
on  the  subjects  part ;  also,  that  his  power  is  limited  by  law.  Sect,  t* 
Yet,  on  the  other  side,  he  affirms,  that  the  king  holds  his  crown  by 
conquest ;  that  it  is  descended  to  him  by  three  conquests.  Sect.  IL 
that  eyen  our  senate  of  parliament  hath  not  so  much  plea  for  resis- 
tance, as  the  ancient  Roman  senate  liad  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
whose  power  we  know  was  absolute,  Sect  ii;  that,  in  monanrehy,  the 
judgment  of  many  is  reduced  to  one ;  that  monarchy  settles  the  chief 
power  and  final  judgment  in  one.  Sect.  y.  What  is  this  but  to  con- 
fess him  limited,  and  yet  to  maintain  liim  absolute  ? 

But  let  us  come  to  the  arguments.  First,  say  they,  oor  kings  came 
to  their  right  by  conquest ;  yea,  says  the  doctor,  by  three  conquests  ; 
He  means,  the  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans,  as  appears  afterwards  : 
Therefore  their  right  is  absolute.  Here,  that  they  may  adyance 
themselyes,  they  care  not,  though  it  be  on  the  ruin  of  publick  liberty^ 
by  bringing  a  whole  nation  into,  the  condition  of  conquered  slayes. 
But  to  the  argument:  1.  Suppose  the  antecedent  true,  the  conse..^ 
cution  is  not  always  true  ;  for,  as  it  is  eyident  in  the  first  part,  all 
conquest  doth  not  put  the  conqueror  into  an  absolute  right  He 
asay  come  to  a  right  by  conquest;  but  not  sole  conquest,  but  a 
partial,  occasioning  a  right  by  final  agreement ;  and  then  the  right  ia 
specificated  by  that  fundamental  agreement.  Also,  he  may  by  the 
sword  prosecute  a  claim  of  another  nature ;  and,  in  his  war,  intend 
only  an  acquiring  of  that  claimed  right,  and,  after  conquest,  rest  in 
that  Yea,  farther,  he-  may  win  a  kingdom  meitely  by  tlie  swerd, 
and  enter  on  it  by  the  right  of  conquest ;  yet,  considering  that  right 
of  conquest  hath  too  much  of  force  in  it  to  be  safe  and  permanent ; 
he  may  think  conquest  tlie  best  means  of  getting  a  kingdom,  but  not 
of  holding,  and,  in  wisdom  for  himself  a^  posterity,  gain  the  af. 
fections  of  the  people,  by  deserting  that  title,  and  taking  a  new  by- 
politick  agreement,  or  descend  from  that  right  by  fundamental  grants 
of  liberties  to  the  people,  and  limitations  to  his  own  power.  But 
these  things  I  said,  in  effect,  before,  in  the  first  part,  only  here  I 
baye  recalled  tibem,  to  shew  what  a  nan  sequHur  there  is  in  the  argu. 
ment  But  that  which  I  chiefly  intend,  is  to  shew  the  infirmity  or 
fklshoed  of-  tiie  antecedent;  it  is  an  assertion  most  untrue  in  itself^ 
and  pernicious  to  the  stete.  Our  princes  profess  no  other  way  of 
coming  to  tlie  crown,  but  by  right  of  succession  to  rule  free  subjects, 
in  a  legal  monarchy.    AU  the  little  shew  of  proof,  these  assertora 
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btve,  11  from  Ae  root  of  mcceiiion :  So  William  commonly  called 
tbe  Conqueror.  For  dMt  of  the  Saions  wu  an  expuUioa,  not  a  con. 
qnesi;  for,  ai  onr  histories  record,  they,  coming  into  the  klagdom, 
drore  out  the  Britoni,  and  by  d^rees  planted  themselves  under  their 
Commanders,  and  no  doobt  continued  the  freedom  they  had  in  Ger- 
[  think,  that  by  conqaering  they  lost  their  own 
for  whom  they  conqaertd,  and  expelled  the 
ather  I  conceive,  the  original  of  the  subjects 
inr  fore-&thers  brought  out  of  Germany: 
orts,  ttee  regibut  infinita  out  libera pUestat ; 
lute,  hnt  limited  power;  and  all  weighty 
by  general  meetings  of  all  the  estates.  Who 
Ity  of  our  libertles,and  frame  of  goremmeDtt 
a  Germany,  and  so  here,  to  this  day,  for^ 
Ires,  they  changed  their  soil,  not  their  mau^ 
Then,  that  of  the  Danes,  indeed,  was  a 
u  all  riolent  rules,  it  lasted  not  long ;  when 
lem,  they  recovered  their  countries  and  IL 
it  is  clear,  the  English  liberty  remained  to 
Invasion,  notwithstanding  that  Danish  inter. 
«  William,  I  know  nothing  tliey  have  in  hin, 
qneror,  which  seems  to  mske  for  them.  The 
Y  Intelligent  reader  of  the  history  of  those 
Dake  William  pretended  the  grant  and  gift 
died  without  children,  and  he  came  with 
n,  not  to  conquer,  bat  make  good  his  titl« 
I  end  of  entering  Uie  land  was  not  to  gain  n 
lo  vindicate  the  old  limited  one,  whereby  the 
■  predecessors  held  this  kingdom.  Though 
as  it  should  be,  yet  it  was  better  than  m. 
son  of  Good  wyni,  steward  of  King  bldward's 
m  was  cousin  to  Emma,  mother  to  the  said 
I  he  was  adopted,  and  by  solemn  promise  of 
cceed  him.  Of  which  promise,  Harold  him. 
bound  by  oath  to  see  it  performed.  Here 
lly  Edgar  Atheling,  the  right  heir,  being  of 
ted  by  the  people.  Neither  did  he  proceed 
sfter  Harold,  who  usurped  the  crown,  was 
to  succeed  him  ;  the  throne  being  void,  the 
nbmit  to  William  and  his  title,  than  endurr 
ar,  by  opposing  him,  to  set  up  a  new  king, 
that  such  a  realm  as  England  cookl  be  con. 
ch  a  space,  if  the  people's  voluntary  accept. 
n,  had  not  facilitated  and  shortened  his  un.i 
ive  it  related  in  Mr.  Camden,  that  before 
rn  most  men  thought  it  the  wisest  policy  to 
n's  head,  that,  by  performing  the  oath  wnA 
prevented :  And  that  Haroldj  by  assuming 
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(lie  crown,  proToked  the  whole  clergy  and  ecclesiutical  sUte  agunil 
him ;  snd  we  know  bow  potent  in  thoK  days  the  cteTgy  were  in  state 
affoirs.  AIm,  tkat,  after  one  battle  fought  wherein  Harold  was  slno, 
be  went  to  London,  wan  receired  by  the  Londoners,  and  solemnly 
inangnrated  king,  as  nnto  whom,  by  Iris  own  saying,  the  kingdom 
was  by  God's  proTidence  appointed,  and,  by  vertne  of  a  gift  from 
his  lord  and  cousin  King  Edward  the  glorions,  granted ;  so  that,  after 
that  battle,  the  remainder  of  the  war  was  dispatched  by  Eogltsh 
forces  and  leaders.  But  snppose  he  did  cotne  in  a  conqueror ;  yet 
he  did  not  establish  the  kingdom  on  the«e  terms,  bnt  on  the  old  lawi, 
which  he  retained  and  aothorised  for  himself,  and  his  successors  to 
goTern  by.  Indeed,  after  his  settlement  in  the  kingdom,  6«ia« 
Norman  customs  he  brought  in,  and  to  gratify  his  solcUers  dbpos. 
lessed  many  English  of  their  estates,  dealing  in  it  too  much  like  a 
conqueror ;  but  the  trial  by  twelve  men,  and  other  fandtuoeotBls  of 
government,  wherein  the  English  freedom  consists,  heleftuntoncbed, 
which  hare  remained  till  this  day.  On  the  same  title,  he  claimed  and 
was  inaugurated,  was  he  king,  which  was  a  title  of  rightful  sac- 
cession  to  Exlward :  Therefore  he  was  indeed  king,  not  as  conqueror, 
but  as  Edward's  soccessor ;  and  on  the  game  right,  as  he  and  his 
predecessors  held  the  crown.  As  also,  by  the  grant  of  the  former 
laws,  and  form  of  goTernment,  be  did  equitalently  put  himself  and 
successors  into  the  state  of  1^1  monarchs;  and,  in  that  tenure, 
have  all  the  kings  of  this  land  held  the  crown  till  this  day;  when 
these  men  would  rake  up,  and  put  a  title  of  conquest  upon  tbem, 
which  never  was  claimed  or  made  nse  of  by  faim,  who  is  the  first 
root  of  their  succession. 

Sect.   IV. 

Akothxr  reason,  wfaich  they  produce,  is  the  luccessire  nature  ol 
this  monarchy ;  for,  with  them,  to  be  elective'  and  limited,  and  to 
be  successive  and  absolute,  are  equipollent;  they  conceive  it  im- 
possible,  that  a  government  should  be  hereditary,  aud  not  absolute. 
But  I  luve  enough  made  it  appear,  Part  I.  Chap.  ii.  Sect.  9.  That 
■nccession  doth  not  prove  a  monarchy  absolute  from  limitation, 
though  it  proves  its  absolntion  from  intermption  and  discontinuance, 
daring  the  being  of  that  succession  to  which  it  is  defined.  Aud  that, 
which  they  object,  that  our  kings  are  actually  so,  before  they  take 
the  oath  of  governing  by  law,  and  so  they  would  be,  did  they  never 
take  that  oath.  Wherefore  it  is  no  limitation  of  their  royal  power, 
is  there  also  answered  in  the  next  section,  and  that  so  fully,  that  no 
more  need  be  said.  The  same  law,  which-gives  the  king  his  crown 
immediately  npon  the  decease  of  his  predecessor,  conveys  it  to  him 
with  the  same  determinations  and  prerogatives  annexed,  with  which 
his  progenitors  enjoyed  it ;  so  that,  he  entering  on  that  original 
right,  his  subjects  are  bound  to  yield  obedience,  before  they  take 
any  oath;  and  he  is  bound  to  the  laws  of  the  monarchy,  before 
he  actually  renews  the  bond  by  any  personal  oath.  There  is  yet 
another  argument  usually  brought  to  tiiis  purpose,  taken  from  the 
•ath  of  allegiance;  bat  of  that  I  ihall  have  occasion  to  spealt 
hereafter. 
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SuppoHng  it  to  be  in  the  platform  limited,  wherein^  and  how  far 
forth^  it  U  limited  and  defined? 

m^tally  limited  in  fira  particular*: 
>le  latitude  or  the  Domothetical  power ;  to  that 
s  not  to  eetablish  kdj  act,  which  hath  the  being 
f  the  land ;  nor  gi*e  aa  antheatick  icDie  to  any 
1  controTerted  meaning,  solely  and  by  themielTes, 
le  concurrent  authori^  of  the  two  other  estate* 

)  goTeminf  power  there  is  a  confinement  to  the 
)n  lawB,  and  to  the  snperttcuctira  statute  laws, 
irrence  «f  powers  enacted,  as  to  the  rale  of  all 
itions, 

nrer  of  constkotiDg  officers  and  meani  of  govern. 
ce  of  personp,  for  that  is  intrusted  to  his  jndg- 
uow,  but  in  the  constitotioD  of  courts  of  jndL 
annot  judge  by  himselT,  or  officers,  bnt  in  courts 
courts  of  joBlice  must  hare  a  constitution  by  a 
three  estates ;  they  must  hate  the  same  power 
IS  the  laws  which  are  dispensed  In  them. 

I  Tery  succesuon;  for  tho'  succession  has  been 
m  to  prore  the  absoluteness  of  this  gOTemment, 
hoTongbly  considered,  it  is  rather  a  proof  of  the 
ry  one,  who  is  a  succesure  monarch,  is  so  br 
:,  tliat  he  cannot  leare  it  to  whom  he  pleases,  but 
mental  law  coBceming  that  succession  hath  de- 
reio,  though  our  monarchy  be  not  so  limited,  as 
Mid  to  be,  where  the  Ling  cannot  leave  it  to  his 
s  heir  mole,  yetreatnined  it  is;  so  that,  should 
nore,  or  judge  another  fitter  to  succeed,  yet  he 
elf  in  this,  but  is  limited  to  the  next  heir  bom, 
enomioated ;  which  was  the  case  betwixt  Queen 

Jane. 

of  rerenue;  wherein  their  power  eitendeth  not 
ites,  by  taxes  and  impositions  to  make  their  own 
s  bath  been  acknowledged  by  Magna  Charta,  and 
ion  of  Right,  the  case  of  ship-money,  conduct. 

I I  conceire,  to  make  an  alienation  of  any  lands, 
nnexed  by  law  to  the  crown.  I  meddle  not  with 
),  whereby  kings,  as  well  as  private  men,  may 
r  promise  and  covenant,  which,  being  particular, 
'es ;  but  with  those  which  are  radical,  and  bare 
the  whole  current  of  succession,  from  uakMown 
tations,  it  is  likely,  may  be  produced  by  those 
the  laws ;  but  I  believe  they  will  be  such,  as  are 

of  these,  which  I  take  to  be  the  prbicipal  and, 
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tpinnt  limitttioni  of  thit  monarchx,  tnd  are  i  mott  coti- 
introdnctiall  to  prore  my  uiertwn  in  the  rormer  clmpter, 
liimoDtrdiy,  id  the  my  mould  and  fnnw  of  it,  isoftUtnitcd 


CHAP.  ni. 

Whether  it  be  of  a  simple,  or  mixed  conttUution  f 
Sect.  I. 

]ie  govenimeDt  is  iimpl«,  when  mixed ;  alio  trbere  die  miSi 
Bt  ^,  which  denominatei  ■  mixed  goferam<>nt,  b  explained. 
Chap.  iti.  ]f4ow  I  concare  it  a  clear  and  utidonbted  trvtfi, 
anthori^  of  this  land  is  of  a  compounded  ud  mixed  natnre, 
very  root  and  conatitutlon  theteof;  and  toy  judgment  is  eS^ 
1  on  these  grounds : 
,  It  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  monarchy  mixed  with  tris(o> 

the  hotise  of  peers,' and  democntcy  in  the  house  of  commons. 
I  before  wu  made  appear,  In  the  first  part)  it  is  no  mixture, 
t  not  hi  the  root  and  supremacy  of  power ;  for,  though  it 
subordination  of  inferior  officers,  and  thou^  Ifae  poweH 
be  seated  ia  a  mixed  subject,  yet  that  makes  it  nAt  a  mixed 
lent,  for  it  is  compatible  to  die  sfanptest  in  the  world  to  hart 
late  mixtures. 

dly,  That  monarchy,  where  the  l^slatire  power  is  in  all 
I,  in  Qie  Tery  root  aJid  essence  of  It,  compounded  and  mixed 

three;  for  that  Is  the  height  of  power,  to  which  die  otbei 
■e  subsequent  and  subserrlent :  so  that,  where  this  resideth 
:ed  sulgect,  that  is,  in  thr«e  distinct  concurrent  estates,  the 
and  concourse  of  all  most  free,  and  none  depending  od  the 
the  other,  that  monarchy  il,  in  the  most  proper  sense,  and 
eiy  model  of  it,  of  a  mixed  constitDtion.  But  such  is  the 
this  monarchy,  as  appears  in  ihe  former  question,  and  is  vAt. 
U 

ily,  That  monarchy,  in  which  three  estates  are  constitnted, 
nd  that  the  power  of  one  should  moderate  and  restrain  from 
he  power  of  the  other,  is  mixed  in  the  root  and  essence  ol 
such  is  this,  as  is  confessed  in  the  answer  to  the  said  pro- 
s.  The  truth  of  the  major  will  appear,  if  we  consider  how 
B^B  provision  may  be  made,  in  a  political  frame,  to  remedy 
train  the  excesses  of  monarch}'.  I  can  Imagine  but  three 
Rrst,  By  constituting  a  legal  power  abore  it,  that  it  may 
lated  thereby,  as  by  an  orer.rnling  power.  Thus  we  must 
iceire  of  our  two  houses  of  parliament,  as  if  they  could 
the  exorbitances  of  the  prince  by  an  authority  superior  to 

this  were  to  subordinate  him  to  the  two  houses,  to  set  a  su. 
bore  the  sovereign,  thfct  is,  to  destroy  the  bein^  of  his  mo- 
il power.  Secondly,  by  an  Original  conveyance  to  him  of  Si 
ind  legal  power,  so  that  beyond  it  he  can  do  no  potestative 
:  constituting  no  format  le^l  jHiwer  to  refrain,  or  redresi 
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Us  pasnblfl  Horbllancet;  here  is  limttatioii  without  aixtnw  of 
aoolfaer  canititot«d  power.  As  the  rormer  of  these  OTertfarows  th« 
^wer  of  the  sovereign,  so  this  nmkes  nb  prorlsloa  for  the  indemnity 
of  the  people.  Thirdly,  now  the  nerer-enongh  Jn>bejHlmired  wiidon 
of  the  architects  m*d>  contriTers  of  the  fnune  of  gorernment  ia  this 
realm  (whoever  they  were)  have  foand  a  third  way,  by  which  they 
lure  GODSerred  the  sovereignty  of  the  prince;  and  also  made  an 
Axcellent  provision  for  the  people's  freedom,  by  constituting  two 
•stated  of  men,  who  are  for  their  condition  subjects,  and  yet  hav* 
that  interest  in  tb«i  government,  that  they  can  both  moderate  and 
Mdress  the  excesses  and  ill^lifiesof  the  royal  power,  which  (1  say) 
cannot  be  done  bat  by  ■  mixture,  that  is,  by  potting  bto  their  luuida 
A  power  to  meddle  in  acts  of  the  highest  function  of  government;  a 
power  not  depending  on  his  will,  but  radically  th«r  own,  and  to 
Mffiuentlo  moderate  the  sovereign's  power. 

Sect.  II. 

oaataly  be  said  in  opposition  to  these  grounds, 

mixture,  I  cannot  devise.  Neither  indeed  is 
mment  denied  by  the  greatest  patrons  of  ir. 
h  a  mixture  they  would  fain  make  it,  which 

of  poutive  resistance.  I  will  therefore  set 
ably  may  or  do  olgect  to  this  purpose,  and 
Y  thereof. 

mixture  seems  not  to  be  of  distinct  powers, 
council ;  authority  in  the  prince  to  give  powi!r 
n  the  two  houses  to  advise  and  propose  whoU 

royal  power  alone  did  give  life  to  the  law; 
this  power,  that  he  cannot  animate  any  act  to 
ut  such  as  is  proposed  unto  him  by  this  great 
1  of  parliament.  Sol.  This  were  probable, 
>nt  were  only  in  the  nature  of  a  council;  but 
)nrt,  the  *  high  court  of  parliament,'    Now  it  i£ 

the  seat  and  subject  of  authority  and  powet, 
nsel  and  advice, 

luses,  together  with  the  king,  are  the  supreme 
;  but,  taken  divisely  from  the  king,  it  is  no 
tly  hath  no  power,  Sol.  Suppose  them  na 
rom  the  king,  yet  they  are  two  estates  of  the 
the  supreme  court ;  so  that  they  have  a  power 
not  complete  and  sufficing  (o  perfect  an  act, 

of  the  third;  for  it  appears  by  the  acts  of  that 
le  three  estates  hath  a  legislative  power  in  it ; 
ed  by  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty,  and 
he  lords  and  commons  assembled  in  parlia. 
men(. 

SiCT.  III. 

Objection  S.  Thet  Iiave  an  authority,  but  in  mbordination  to 
fhe  king,  ^d  deiived  fnoip  him,  i^  his  parliament.    Indeed,  this  is  a, 
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main  qneition,  uid  hath  verjr  weighty  ugaBents  an  both  ddei 
*  Whether  the  aathority  of  both  the  bouKs  be  a  sabordinate  an 
thority,  and  derired  from  the  king  as  its  original  ?'  Three  reaton 
seem  strong  for  the  affirmatire;  Ilrit,  Became  it  is  bii  parliameni 
fo  called  and  acknowledged  :  If  his  court,  then  the  power  whereb; 
&ey  are  a  court  in  fait  power,  derived  from  hitn,  as  the  power  o 
other  courts  is.  Secondly,  Becanse  he  hath  lie  power  of  calling  am 
dissotring  it.  Thirdly,  Becanse  he  is  acknowledged  in  the  okAs  o 
allegiance  and  supremacy  to  be  ihe  head,  and  of  snpreme  anthorit 
in  the  kingdom,  and  all  subject  to  him. 

And  whereas  some  make  answer,  That  he  is  tinguiu  mqjor,  bo 
univeriu  minor,  so  the  answerer  to  Doctor  Fern,*  I  wonder  ths 
the  proposition  of  the  obsemtor,  that  the  king  is  umverni  mirtor 
shonld  be  so  much  exploded.  Erery  member  reortim  h  a  lubjeot 
but  all  eollectim  in  their  houses  are  not:  and  he  says  simply,  Th< 
houses  are  co-ordinate  to  the  king,  not  subordinate;  that  the  lord 
stile  comilei,  or  peeri,  implies  in  parlbment  a  co-onJioatiTe  societj 
with  his  majesty  in  the  ^Terament.  I  conceire  this  answerer  ti 
avoid  one  extream  falls  on  another ;  for  this  is  a  Tery  overthrow  o 
all  monarchy,  and  to  reduce  all  goTemment  to  democracy;  fo 
look,  where  the  apex  poteslalis  is,  there  is  the  government.  Also  i 
is  against  common  reason:  for  the  king,  Is  he  not  king  of  (he  king 
dom  ?  And  what  is  the  kingdom  but  alt  united  ?  AH  the  particular 
knit  together  in  one  body  politick?  So  that,  if  he  be  king  of  thi 
the  kingdom,  he  is  univeriis  major  too ;  for  the  king  is  major 
ajid  the  kingdom  is  the  united  universe  of  the  people.  Thus  thow 
expressions  are  some  of  them  false,  some  though  secundum  quid  true 
yet  spoken  simply,  aud  in  that  manner,  are  scandalous,  and  Incom. 
pattble  to  monarchy.  Thus  yon  see  what  may  be  said  on  the  om 
side,  to  prove  the  king  to  be  the  original  of  all  power,  even  of  tlta 
which  is  in  the  houses  of  parliament  assembled. 

On  the  other  side  are  as  weighty  arguments  to  prove  the  contrary 
viz,  That  the  two  houses  authority  ig  not  dependent,  nor  derive* 
from  tlie  royal  power.  First,  The  authority  of  the  houses,  beiuj 
legislative,  is  the  supreme,  and  so  cannot  be  derived.  Three  con. 
current  powers  producing  one  supreme  act,  as  con^causp,  join 
causes  of  the  same  highest  effect,  cannot  have  a  subordinatioi 
among  thcmsf-lves  in  respect  of  that  causality;  it  not  being  imagi. 
nable  how  a  power  can  cause  the  supreme  effect,  and  yet  be  a  subor 
dinate  and  derived  poffer.  Secondly,  The  end  of  constituting  thesi 
two  estates  being  the  limiting  and  preventing  the  excesses  of  thi 
third,  their  power  must  not  be  totally  dependent,  and  derived  froii 
the  third,  for  (hen  it  were  unsuitable  for  the  end  fbr  which  it  wa; 
ordained ;  for  to  limit  an  agent,  by  a  power  subordinate  and  de. 
pending  on  himself,  Is  all  one  as  to  leave  him  at  large  without  anj 
limitation  at  nil.  Thirdly,  That,  which  hath  been  spoken  of  i 
mixed  monarchy,  doth  fully  prove,  that  the  two  other  powers  wind 
toncur  with  the  monarch,  to  constitate  the  mixture,  must  not  b< 

•  TttaiiK  Iniltijad,  A  fulltr  Antwcr  1«  Dr.  Tttn. 
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■ItogetTier  sabordintte  to  it,  and  derifed  from  it.  I  mnit  pfof«V 
these  reasons  to  prev&il  with  me,  that  I  cannot  conceive  how  the 
authority  of  the  two  houses  can,  in  the  whole  being  of  it,  be  ■ 
dependent  and  derived  power. 

Sect.  IV. 
-  That  we  may  find  oat  the  truth  amidst  this  potent  contradictio* 
of  both  sides,  recoorse  most  be  had  to  the  architectnre  ofthiigorem. 
meot ;  whereof  I  mnst  declare  myself  to  l>e  so  great  an  admirer,  that 
wbaterer  more  tlian  haman  wisdom  had  the  contriving  of  U,  whether 
done  at  once,  or  by  degrees  found  out  and  perfected,  I  conceive  it 
unparalleled  for  exactness  of  true  policy  in  the  whole  world.  Sudi 
a  care  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  monarch,  such  a  provision  for  the 
liberty  of  the  people,  and  that  one  may  be  justly  allayed,  and  yet 
consist  without  Impeachment  of  the  odier,  that  1  wonder  how  our 
fore.fathers,  in  those  rude  unpolished  times,  could  attain  snch  an 
accurate  composure.  First  then,  suppose  a  people,  either  compelled 
ta  it  by  conquest,  or  agreeing  to  it  by  free  consent,  nobles  and 
commons,  set  over  themselves  by  publick  compact  one  sovereign, 
and  resign  up  themselves  to  him  and  his  heirs,  to  be  governed  by 
inch  and  snch  fundamental  laws.  There  is  a  supremacy  of  power 
set  up,  though  limited  to  one  course  of  exercise.  Secondly,  Then, 
because  in  all  govemmeaU  after  cases  will  come,  requiring  an 
addition  of  laws,  snppose  them  covenanting  with  their  sorereign, 
that,  if  cause  be  to  constitute  any  other  laws,  he  shall  not  by  his 
sole  power  do  that  work,  but  they  reserve  at  first,  or  afterwards  it 
'  is  granted  them  (which  is  all  one)  a  hand  of  concurrence  therein, 
that  they  will  be  bound  by  no  laws,  but  what  they  join  with  him  in 
the  making  of.  Thirdly,  Because,  tho'  the  nobles  may  personally 
convene,  yet  the  commons  (being  so  many)  cannot  well  come 
together  by  themselves  to  the  doing  of  such  a  work,  it  be  also  agreed, 
that  every  corporation  of  the  commons  shall  have  power  to  depute 
one  or  more  to  be  for  the  whole  in  this  publick  legislative  business; 
that  so,  the  nobles  by  themselves,  the  commons  by  their  deputies 
assembling,  there  may  be  representatively  the  whole  body,  having; 
commission  to  execute  that  reserved  authority  for  establishing  new 
laws.  Fourthly,  Because  the  occasion  and  need  of  making  new 
laws,  and  authentick  expounding  the  old,  would  not  be  constant 
and  perpetual,  and  it  would  carry  an  appearance  of  a  government  in 
which  were  three  heads  and  chief  powers.  They  did  not  establish 
these  estates  to  be  constantly  existent,  but  occaiionally,  as  the 
causes,  for  which  they  were  ordained,  should  emerge  and  happen  to 
be.  Fifthly,  Because  a  monarchy  was  intended,  and  therefore  a 
supremacy  of  power  (as  Ikr  as  possible)  must  be  reiierved  for  one,  it 
was  concluded  that  these  two  estates  should  be  assemblies  of  his 
subjects  sworn  to  him,  and  all  former  laws;  the  new,  which  by 
agreement  of  powers  should  be  enacted,  were  to  be  his  laws,  and  they 
bound  to  obey  him  in  them  as  soon  as  established  :  and  beiug  sup. 
uoied  that  be  who  was  to  govern  by  the  laws,  and  for  the  further* 
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■nee  of  vhoK  goremm 
belt  onderstand  when  t 
solfiiig  the  two  eitstes 
wai  put  into  the  prince 
existence,  and  to  adjoi 
process  of  time,  princes 
looked  into,  or  to  h>Te 
TBDlage  of  this  power 
■eldom,  than  need  reqai 
mide,  >nd  >.  time  set,  v 
to  be  had,  Now,  wbc 
mind,  yon  hare  the  let] 
we  shall  easily  find  whaj 
on  either  side.  For,  & 
of  bis  sabjects,  .convoci 
bitn  in  making  laws  fo 
courts  are,  altogether  i 
ness  which  is  in  him.  , 
proves  him  thus  far  at 
depend  on  him;  but  t 
tiotiem,  the  being  and  k 
they  expect  no  conimln 
their  meeting  and  redui 
according  to  the  prlfilej 
ing  from  their  conjunc 
■Dbordination  to  the  ki 
and  respects  them  as  hii 
to  established  .laws  :  it 
of  this  government,  and 
be  is  thereby  acknowlet 
by  laws  already  made,  i 
that  it  is  no  derogation 
none  can  make  any  qui 
meot  of  the  contrirers  ol 
hands  of  the  sovereign,  i 
have  reserved  so  much 
them  to  preserve  tbeir  o 


Ham  far  forth  ttitmix, 
I 

X  Shall  be  the  briefer  i 
collected  out  of  the  prei 
this  goveminent  is  limit 
for  llie  limitation  is  mc 
J  conceive  that  there  ar 
joint  concourse  of  all  ti 
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feiBtiaf  M  mtpendbig  Its  influence,  tlie  rest  unnot  reduce  that 
power  oidhnrtljr  ud  legatlj  into  act. 

The  first  Is  the  nomotheticst  power,  understanding  by  it  the 
power  of  unking,  and  aothcntickl}'  expoundrng  lawe ;  so  tiiat  I  be. 
Il«ve  an  tct  cannet  bare  the  nature  and  form  of  a  law  of  the  hind, 
if  tt  pToMcd  from  any  one  or  two  of  theie,  without  the  posttire  con* 
Cnrrenoe  of  the  third. 

Secondly,  The  power  of  imposing  tasei  aiid  pnyments  on  men'a 
cMatM,  l^b&t  the  kiug,  by  hikuielf,  cannot  aiaume  men's  properties, 
Wy  requiring  impDlittoDB  net  granted  him  by  law,  is  often  confessed: 
■tid  tliat  the  other  estates -cannot  do  it  by  themselves,  I  conceive  it 
as  anqneBtionable :  tot  it  were  strange  to  give  that  to  the  secondary 
knd  asilMlng  powers,  which  Is  denied  to  the  sovereign  and  principal. 
If  it  be  olgected  that  every  corporation  electing  deputies,  slid 
authorising  them  to  be  vice  taiiui  communUaiis,  do  thereby  grant 
them  power,  And  intrust  them  as  to  make  laws  to  bind  them,  so  to 
dispose  of  any  part  of  their  estate,  either  by  a  rate  or  payment  Cor 
the  pnblick  gobd;  I  answer,  that  they  are  by  that  deputation  in- 
abled  as  for  one,  so  for  the  other ;  that  is,  according  to  the  funda> 
mental  usage  of  tlie  kingdom ;  that  iS)  by  the  joint  consent  of  the 
other  estates;  for,  though  the  house  of  commons  is  chbsen  by  the 
fieople,  yet  the  representation  doth  not  give  thrm  a  power  Which 
Was  not  in  the  people.  Now  the  [leople  have  no  power  to  do  an 
act  wbldi  either  directly,  or  by  consequence,  doth  put  it  in  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  any  one  or  two  of  the  estates,  to  overthrow  Uie 
Other :  But  this  power  of  opening  and  shutting  the  purse  of  lh» 
kingdom  Is  such  a  power,  that.  If  it  be  In  one  dr  two  of  the  estates, 
without  the  third,  then,  they  by  that  power  might  necessitate 
that  other  to  do  any  act,  or  disable  it  from  its  own  defence,  Ttiis 
tnd  the  legillatire  power  hare  such  a  nearness,  that  they  cannot  bo 
divided,  but  must  be  in  the  same  subject.  This  is  so  great  a  power^ 
that,  put  it  absolutely  in  any  estate  single,  yon  make  that  estate  in 
pRect  absolate,  making  the  rest  dependent  and  beholden  to  it  for 
(ieir  subsistence. 

Thirdly,  The  power  of  dispatching  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom, 
Which  are  of  greatest  difEculty  and  weight,  the  ardaa  regni,  witich 
Qie  writ  for  convocating  the  other  estates  doth  mention,  supposing 
Utercby  that  such  difficulties  are  not  to  be  dispatched  by  the  power 
of  one  alone ;  for  if  th<>y  were.  Why  tiien  are  the  two  other  conro.  ' 
cated  to  Iw  assisting  ?  I  acknowledge  many  tnatters  of  great  moment 
tnay  be  done  by  die  regal  power,  and  in  such  case  it  may  be  said, 
that  the  oAer  estates  are  gathered  ltd  melius  transigendum,  that  the 
advice  and  sense  of  the  community  may  be  for  direction.  But  [ 
Conceive  there  be  two  gorts  of  aflidrs,  which  ought  not  to  be 
transacted  without  the  concurrence  of  all  three.  First,  Such  as 
concern  the  pnbltck  safety  and  weal,  so  far  as  stable  detriment  or 
advantage  cOmes  to  the  whole  body,  by  the  wtll  or  ill  carriaga 
Oiereof;  for  then  there  Is  the  same  reason  as  in  making  new  laws. 
For  why  was  not  the  power  of  making  any  new  laws  left  in  the 
hands  of  one,  but  reMrred  for  the  concurrence  of  all  three  ?  Save 
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becaaie  tba  tni  of  tl 
of  M  much  concernt)] 
dom,  ihould  be  intr 
whole.  So  that,  if  a 
pollent  to  a  law  in 
puch  an  authority  : 
troduce  a  necetsitf 
«lse  if,  to  the  effectii 
it  is  erident  that  it  i 
cause  they  only  join 
publick  char^  on  t) 
the  powrr  of  oar  esi 
inch  undertaking!  ii 
them  an  engagement 


How  $ar  forth  ih 


Thii  question  is 
■o  that  it  will  be  ea 
here:  Therefore  coi 
this  question  by  di* 

First,  The  nona 
ing  the  authority  wl 
no  way  to  be  oppo 
science  to  God's  or 

Secondly,  If  tht 
limits  of  the  law,  it 
be  submitted  to,  so 
it  such  an  eril  to  c 
cessary  to  it  by  ob 
obedience  in  light  i 
pea  ranee  of  slight) 
of  the  iTBijislrate. 
pay  tribuie,  thougl 

,  Thirdly,  If  he 
authority  to  comm 
obey,  in  this  case  < 
allowance  from  th< 
Fern  in  his  prefaci 
cum  scribed  by  the 
be  yielded  or  denii 
deny  obedience  to 
the  law  of  God,  y 
(ays  more  than  we 
the  second  positlor 
Fourthly,  If  bt 
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Counei  ill^l,  means  there  sre  which  it  ia  agreed  upon  the  sabjecli 
na^  use  to  redace  him  to  legal  goTcrnment,  so  much  Doctor  Fern 
altbws  Sect.  It.  Criei  to  God,  Petition  to  the  Prince,  Denial  of 
Obedience,  Denial  of  Snbsidy,  &c. 

Fifthly,  Bat  the  point  in  controversy  is  about  positire  and  forcible 
resiitaoce,  the  lawfulness  of  which  tome  do  utterly  deny,  and  others 
do  ai  confidently  maintain  :  But  yet  this  point  might  be  brought  to 
a  narrower  state  than,  in  the  coafased  handling  of  it,  it  usually  is  : 
By  distinguishing  betwixt  forcible  resistance  used  against  the  Icing's 
olm  person,  or  agalitst  Inferior  officers  and  instrumeBts,  adTising  to, 
or  executing  the  illegat  commands. 

Sect.  II. 

Fob  the  First,  As  I  bare  before  expressed  myself,  Force  ought 
hot  to  be  used  against  the  person  of  the  sorcreigu,  on  any  pretence 
whatever,  by  any  or  all  his  subjects,  even  in  liaiU^d  and  mixed 
monarchies:  For,  if  they  be  truly  monarchs,  they  are  irrerocably  in. 
rested  with  soveraignty,  which  sets  their  persons  above  all  lawful 
power  and  force.  Also,  the  Sovereign  Power  being  so  conferred  on 
that  person,  the  persoa  and  power  cannot  be  really  sundered,  but 
the  force,  which  is  used  to  the  one,  must  also  violate  the  other ;  for 
{tower  IS  not  in  the  sorereign  as  it  is  in  inferior  officers:  As  water 
is  otherwise  in  the  spring  than  in  the  channels,  and  pipes  deriving 
it.  It  is  not  inseparably  in  them,  and  therefore,  they  ofTending, 
force  may  be  used  against  them  without  violation  of.  thu  ordinance 
of  authority.  These  argnmenta  prove  it  unlawful  in  any :  That, 
which  the  Doctor  brings,  I  approve  as  strong  against  all  private 
force,  where  he  allows  defence  against  the  person  of  the  prince  him. 
self,  so  far  as  to  ward  his  blows,  but  not  to  return  blows,  no,  though 
for  natural  defence:  Because  the  common.wealth  is  coocerned  in  hit 
person,  Sect.  ii.  And  to  divert  a  private  evil,  by  inducing  a  pub< 
lick,  ia  unjust  and  unlawful:  So  that,  for  this  point  of  force  against 
the  person  of  the  prince,  I  think  there  ought  to  be  no  contention. 
If  aay  havo  been  so  rash  to  hold  it  lawful  on  these  grounds,  that  th« 
whole  kingdom  is  above  him,  because  they  make  him  king,  and  that 
by  miscarriage  he  may  make  a  forfeiture,  and  so  lay  himself  open  to 
force:  I  dojudge  these  grounds  very  ins  ofGcient,  unless  the  kingdom 
reserve  s  superiority  to  itself,  or  there  be  a  fundamental  clause  of 
forfeiture  on  specified  causes ;  and  then  it  is  not  properly  a 
monarchy:  But  all  this  bath  been  already  handled  in  the  general 
part. 

Secondly^  For  instruments  of  oppression  of  publick  liberty,  if 
the  wrong  be  destructive,  and  no  other  means  of  prevention,  but 
force,  be  left:  I  am  persuaded  it  may  be  used,  and  positive  resist, 
ance  mode  against  them  :  And,  if  1  find  any  contradiction  from  the 
most  rigid  patrons  of  royalty,  it  must  be  only  in  this  point.  And 
here  i  must  complain  of  the  indistinct  dealing  of  that  Dkictor  in  this 
matter ;  who  mlngleth  both  tliese  points  togetlier,  and  scarce  speaks 
Uiy  thing  to  resolve  men's  consciences  in  this,  but  speaks   either  ia 
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general,  or  elM  or  fo 
1  think,  the  caK,  wh 
is  this  latter :  Of  op] 
wbich  he  speaks  Tery 
Asnlaimii^  of  rcsistan 
ypt  to  assent  to  the 
Sect.  ii.  Bppaking  of  I 
to  secure  his  person  i 
■way  hia  life;  He  mi 
force;  He  meuii  no  i 
done  eren  against  Sai 
which  might  only  be  i 
ing  by  force  against  tl 
mostly  with  his  pre> 
seems  to  acknowledge 
Sudden  and  illegal  asi 
he  speaks  of  such  wh 
understood  of  none,  t 
whole  discourse,  bath 
ed  subjects  ;  which  y 
satisfaction  ;  For,  bef 
this  too  for  aught  I . 
against  il. 


JVhelher  res! 

Kow,  concerning  t 
tons  misemployed  to 
prince,  I  will  do  tw< 
conTincing  arguments 
against  it. 

This,  then,  ta  my  a 
lawfully^  by  force  of  i 
adfising  or  assisting 
illegal  and  destructire 

First,  Beraus*  that 
serration,  which  is  nc 
tbe  reason  condemnii 
no  resistance  of  God 
fl»  sovereign  is  resi 
speak  of  agents  empli 
the  measure  of  that,  i 
law.  And  therefore  I 
tbosc  agents,  dcrivini 
of  bis  will,  unauthoi 
Dr.  Fern  calls  them, 
sovereign  himself,  in 
his  personal  asiistand 
MbeiatBentcd,.tl»tt 
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aaeh  ttitJatnifi  Tbiu  it  ii  tpptttmt,  ik»t  tim  denial  of  this  poir«r 

amy  nibrertiiig  ut,  as  to  haaaid  hii  own  pwriap  in  the  iirosccutiwt  of 

It:  Yet,  lopposing  sneh  a  case,  all  comiikIb  and  courses  mast  be 

tak«D,  that  no  riolenca  be  offered  to  Ub  pefton,  and  profesiiao  of 

a*iM  intended;  But  no  r«a&(Hi  tbe  pvueace  of  his  person  should 

priTilege  ruioing  iostruments  from  suppression,  and  gire  them  an  im. 

pani^  to  spoil  and  destroy  sufaitcit,  better  t^aa  theuselTes.  His 

penon  being  lecnred  from  wroi^,  his  power  cannot  be  liolated  in 

I  Done  of  it  an  lie  coaferred  oa  the  agents. 

>Dgh  he  araided  layinf  hands,  or  using  anjr 

iiaon  of  Saul,  ajid  on  do  extrtanity  vould  har* 

:al-lbtoats  «b«ut  Um,  if  no  other  meant  would 

rojnld  have  retCHvd  hMar«eif  bj  force  from  their 

was  in  their  cttupaiiy,  elie  what  intended  he 

Idiera,  and  bii  eaqvir;  uf  God  at  Keilah?    By 

d  an  intent  to  ha»e  kept  tiie  place  by  forc«,  If 

'e  stuck  to  him;  Neilker  is  it  to  t^  juirpoi* 

lect.  li.  That  his  example  was  extraordinary, 

lied,  and  deaigoed  to  succeed  Saul,  for  that, 

n,  did  not  exevpt  him  from  the  duty  of  sub. 

I,  or  lessen  it,  as  is  plain  by  the  great  con> 

Mt  touching  Saul.     But  he  knew  it  was  on* 

person  and  power,  And  another  to  resist  tJiOH 

r,  the  cuutbroate  vhich  were  about  him. 

without  SQck  p«wer  of  ie»stsBce  in  the  hands 

don  and  Umitption  of  goiemnient  is  rain,  and 

absolnte  and  arlutrary;  for  that  is  so  which  i» 

I  uiliBiited  not  only  which  hath  no  limits  set, 

DO  snfEcieat  Units;  for  to  be  restrained  froia 

,    .  "  pvwer  which  can  restrain  me  nv  longer,  nor 

•therwise  than  I  will,  is  all  one,  as  if  I  were  left  at  my  own  will.     I 

take  this  to  tte  clear ;    Now,  it  is  a.<<  clear,  that,  unless  this  forciU* 

Teritt»oce  of  instruments  of  naurped  power  be  lawful,  no  sufficirat 

limits  can  be  to  the  Prince's  will,  and  all  laws  bounding  him  are  to 

no  purpose.     This  appears  by  enamerating  tbe  other  means,  prayer 

to  God,  petition  to  the  prince,  denial  of  obedience,  denial  of  sub. 

sidy,  a  moderate  nse  of  the  power  of  denying,  as  Dr.  Fern  calls  it. 

TheM  are  all ;  but  what  are  these  to  hinder,  if  a  prince  be  minded  t* 

ATerthrow  all,  and  bring  the  whole  garernmeBt  to  hb  own  will  ?  For 

prayer  and  petition,  these  are  put  in  to  fill  up  tbe  number  :  They  are 

BO    limitations ;    they  may  be  used  in  the  most  absolute  monarchy, 

For  denial  of  obedience,  that  may  keep  me  from  being  an  instru. 

ncnt  of  pnblick  tenitude;    but  princes  wills  never  want  them 

^Udi  will  yield  obedience,  if  I  deny  it ;  yea,  eaongh  to  destroy  all 

tlMiMt,  if  nothing  be  left  them  but  to  sufter.   Then  for  denial  of  sub. 

ridy,  if  he  may,  by  thousands  of  instruments,  take  all,  or  what  h« 

OT  they  please,  and  I  must  not  resist:    What  need  be  care  whether 

the  people  deny  or  gtant,  if  a  prince  be  taught  tliat  he  may  do  it  ? 

Cases  and  reasons  will  soon  be  brought  to  persuade  him,  that  in 

them  he  nay  lawfully  do  it,  as  late  expeiieooes  have  gif  en  us  tM 
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■arance,  n 
being  of  it, 
•ilicflted  o> 

for  its  slant 
the  frame, 
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ptrticnlar  person  mj  lawfully,  by  force,  reiist  Illegal  destrac 
the  ministers,  though  wnt  by  the  command  of  a  legal  wver^n, 
prorided  no  other  means  of  self-presemtion  be  enongh.  Thii 
usuroption  the  doctor  teems  to  grant ;  he  denies  it  to  be  lawful 
■gainst  the  person  of  the  prince,  but,  in  effect,  yields  it  against 
lobordinate  persons,  Bot  the  main  is  against  the  propositiDn; 
and  the  doctor  is  so  heavy  a  friend  to  the  state,  that  he  thinks  it 
berty  he  gires  erery  private  man.  But, 
r  with  his  herein,  I  cannot  imagine ;  for  gore 
ubtick  safety  being  far  more  precious  and 
of  a  pablick  resistance,  than  one  particular 
it  of  this  more  in  answerlo  his  reasons, 
a  power  put  into  the  two  estates  by  the 
ition ;  and  therefore  they  not  only  may, 
publick  safety ;  yea,  they  should  betray 
lem,  by  the  fondamenlHls  of  the  kingdom, 
aathority  legislatire  they  hare:  Now  to 
re  laws,  are  acts  of  the  same  power ;  yea, 
>  interest  in  making  of  laws,  surely  either 
id  ought  to  use  that  power  in  preserving 
thoriiy  which  the  houses  have  is  as  well 
he  government  by  established  laws,  as  for 
ivern  by,  is  a  truth  proved  by  the  constant 
end,  in  correcting  the  exorbitance  of  iiL> 
ng  delinquent  jndges  and  officers  of  state 
is  done  in  this  kind  by  the  sole  authority 
oncurrence  or  expectance  of  royal  power; 
re  SDCh  an  authority  for  safety  of  publick 
censure  inferior  officers  for  transgressions, 
ig's  authority,  can  it  be  denied  but  that 
hem  oat  to  use  forcible  resistance  against 

wi 

snt,  under  his  hand,  exempts  not  a  male. 
'  a  court  of  justice,  nor  punishment  im. 
^  must  proceed  against  him  according  to 
Ig's  publick  and  authoriiative  will;  but  a 
awful  act,  is  his  private  and  ooauthoritativa 
ought  to  take  no  notice  of  such  warrant, 
er  as  no  other  than  a  private  man.  This 
ents,  thus  illegally  warranted,  are  not 
heir  violence  may  be,  by  fo roe,  resisted,' 
en,  by  any ;  and  then  much  rather  by  the 
ch,  supposing  them  divided  from  the  king 
rity,  yet,  sure  they  have  two  parts  of  the 
y.  But  I  fear  I  shall  seem  superfluous, 
prove  so  clear  a  truth.  Is  it  credible  that 
iject  an  esteem  of  their  authority,  that  it 
K  of  private  men,  who  should  endeavour 
e  frame  of  government,  on  no  other  war- 
rant than  the  king's  will  and  pleMurei  Most  they  be  merely  pu. 
i.  a4 
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sJTC  ?  Is  patience 
the  oppoiitlon  th 
on  his  royal  plea. 
tlieirhonsfB?  hi 
no  more  titan  to 
power  of  denying 
power  of  renstinj 
ij  his  authority 
surdiliet  must  I 
■hewing  hut  >  wa 
nge  all  his  days 
distrain,  and  at  tl 
to  hioi  by  the  pi 
serrant  may  his  ff 
by  the  doctor's  o 
mail  of  learning 
uitters,  of  EuliTei 
^rmed  my  asser 
because  tlie  doct 
tod  do  strike  at 
For  the  severa 
Aem  prove  as  m 
pose:  Particular 
flither's  bloody  i 
Kasonable  telf.di 
it  proT«  any  thinj 
not  to  the  purpt 
bim,  and  his  purj 
ness  of  forcible  i 
were  in  presence: 
t>y  sayinc,  liia  cu 
■ubjcci,  Decause  . 
future  king,  A 
dvor  agftinst  the 
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irhether  any  (hii 
jproofi  Tram  (he  I 
afterward*  (he  ki 
them  abiolutely 
that,  did  they  pr 
a  government  of 
and  the  piincea, ' 
a  reiiataocc  of  > 
sary  of  other  pr 
Iqt  that,  1  Sam. 
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^nUctf  uata  the  Lm^,  theraliDre  Aey  had  Qo  »(k«r  a 

tkm  b«t  eriM  In  God ;  tbougfe,  I  Mnfess,  in  that  MMMrchy  lti«r  )m^ 

wit.     That,  speech,  1  Sam.  *ftTi.  9,  whb  moat  traa  (hftre,  and  it  N 

tree  here,  but  not  to  the  parpose,  beinf;  spokeo  of  the  kisg^  airs 

iWMiaB.     Bat  t^  Duin  attffaariCf,  broi^t  agaiast  rMislftaiee,  it  that, 

K*n.  aiii.  and  «a  Hut  Dr.  F«rii  builds  his  q^ole  disconrM.    l«t  sf 

therefore  somatbiiig  nore  largelf   conuder  «hat  is  deduced  oat  of 

that  test:  Firtt,  he  lapposcB  the  king  to  be  the  laprmM  in  St.  Patar, 

a  St.  FauL    Sacondly,  He  calkcti  i^l  pertoM, 

to  retist.    Thirdly,  That  than  vu  a  8lwdii« 

ng    heferej  had  Ae  upreme  pawer    ia  tha 

jBted ;  but  that  they  could  challenge  ■*>>•  at 

1  writ,  tlian  our  great  council  will  or  cao,  I 

davolTing  into  monarchy  by  scniqveat,  tbiy 

abseliite  nonarchy,  the  senate  itself  ivreariag 

iri»ce;  bis  edicts  and  act*  of  wHl  were  lavi, 

nt  onlf  pro  form*,  and  at  pleasura  requind, 

cannot  but  see  the  senate  brooght  to  a  gob. 

ide,  and  all  laws  and  lives  depending  oa  th« 

vonder  then  (he  doctor  should  mske  tnefa  • 

lesate  had  been  far  Ktar«  than  erer  our  pai. 

d:  to  b« ;  bnt  now,  that  was  far  leas  tbin  aar 

>r,  I  hope,  er«r  will  he  ;    They  were  becaM^ 

I  ajiiolnte  aqperor;  «urs,  the  iwoni  lohjecti 

ae.     FonriMy,  ha  layi.  Then  was  meiw  caaia 

ngs  vera  enemias  to  religion,  and  had  orai- 

lies.     I  answer,  there  were  i»  canws  fur  n^ 

Bity  to  religiiM,  bad  they  bnt  a  l^al  powar, 

rat  no  part  of  the  laws,  and  so  its  lialaliM 

establitbed  gorerament.     Aad,  for  the  over- 

rties,  that  was  past  and  done,  ajid  the  ^otmd- 

ment  new,  the  senate  and  all  the  rest  actually  sworn  to  abaoluta 

priacipality.     Now  an  ordiaaace  of  abaolute  monarchy  wae  con- 

Hitnted,  the  sacred  bond  of  m  oath  had  made  it  iajriolate.     But  what 

Toald  he  infer  bwcc,  all  being  graAled  him  i  Sure  this  he  doth  iptaad, 

diat  erery  saal  amMigst  us,  aareral,  and  conjoined  in  a  senate,  mnrt 

be  tol^ect  for  conscience,  must  not  reiist,  nnder  pain  of  daaanatioD. 

All  this,  and  whatever  besides  he  can  jueUy  infer  out  of  this  text,  wa 

nadily  grant.     But  can  any  living  man  hence  collect,  that  tberefora 

to  resistance  may  be  made  to  fellow.B)ibj«ctB,  eseculing  deatrnctiva 

illegal  acts  of  the  prince's  will  in  a  legal  mcHiarehy  f  Will  be  iAtm 

d»t  the  ordinance  of  God  is  resisted,  and  damnation  incurred  there. 

hf  t  Gad'i  ordinance  ia  the  power,  and  fbe  person  iorested  with  that 

•over;  bnt  here,  force  is  oSei«d  to  neither,  as  before  I  have  made 

tt  appear.     And  herein  we  have  Bishop  Bilson  consenting,  where  he 

tays,  *  that  the  luperior  power,  here  forbidden  to  be  resisted,  ii  not 

Iho  princv'B  will  against  his  laws,  bat  agreeing  wiA  bb  lavs.     I 

think  ihej^y  ittrif  is  not  mora  clear  tliu  this  satisfaction,  to  %U 

*  HUM  tt  tul^mioa.  ■!'»«,■«#■«•• 
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troBt  «f  pMsenvtion  of  the  frame,  bj  the  fundameotili  of  the  king. 
don  ;  which  the  people,  oat  of  those  hooiei,  mre  not.  Again,  the 
geTemment  being  composed  of  n  threefold  contenting  power,  one  t* 
reitnin  the  exorbitance  of  another :  All  three  together  are  absolute 
and  equivalent  to  the  power  of  the  most  absolnte  monarch.  Th« 
concurrent  wilt  of  all  three  makes  a  lawj  and  lo  it  ii  die  kingdom's 

answer,  In  ereiy  state  some  must  be  tniited,  and 
is  in  him  who  hath  the  supreme  power.     These  two, 
st,  and  the  supreme  power,  are  inseparable;  and 
er  is,  such  is  the  trust ;  an  absolute  power  snpposet 
!  A  power,  allied  with  the  connexion  of  anodier 
t  Is,  Buppoaetfa  a  tmat  of  the  same  nature.     A  joint 
;  the  supremacy  of  the  monarch,  so  far  forth  as  it 
ind  not  be  absolute,  and  the  other's  authority  nuL 
>efurther  argued,  that  it  being  the  prerogatfre  royal 
iging  of  the  sword,  that  ii,  legal  force  hi  the  king- 
on  any  pretence  whatcTer,  use  lawful  force,  either 
against  htm,  or  any,  but  by  his  wiU ;  fpr  it  is  committed  to  bim  by 
law,  nnd  to  none  but  whom  he  assigns  it  to  ;  so  that  the  laws  of  th^ 
kin^om,  putting  all  power  of  force  and  arms  into  his  trust,  hare 
placed  him,  and  all  those  who  serre  him,  in  a  state  of  irresistibleness 
in  respect  of  any  lawful  force.     This  is  a  point  much  stood  on,  and, 
on  this  ground,   the  parliament  nUw   assuming  the   disposing  of  the 
piilitia  by  an  ardiaonce,  it  is  complained  on,  as  a  usurping  of  what 
the  law  halh  committed  to  the  king,  as  his  prerogatire ;  the  opposing 
of  which  ordinance,  by  a  commission  of  array,  was  the  beginning  of 
this  miserable  citII  war.     I  will  distinctly   lay  down  my  answer 
hereto,  submitting  it  to  every  impartial  judgment. 

I.  The  power  of  the  sword,  being  for  defence  of  the  laws,  by 
pnnishiug  violators,  and  protecting  subjects,  it  is  subserrient  to 
goremment,  and  must  needs  belong  to  him  who  is  intrusted  with  the 
goTemment,  as  a  necessary  reqoisite,  without  which  he  cannot  per. 
form  his  trust. 

3.  As  it  is  an  appendix  to  the  power  of  gOTemnnent,  and  goei 
along  with  it,  so  it  gees  under  the  same  terms,  belonging  to  the 
prince,  as  the  other  doth,  scil.  absolutely,  to  use  at  will,  where  the 
monarchy  is  absolute,  or  with  limitation,  to  use  according  to  law, 
where  the  monarchy  is  limited ;  so  that,  in  this  gOTernment,  the  arms 
and  sword  of  the  kingdom  is  the  king's,  to  a  defined  use  committed 
to  bim,  viz.  For  defence  of  the  laws  and  frame  of  goTeroment 
estabtidied,  and  not  for  arbitrary  purposes,  or  to  inable  ministers  t6 
aseoiite  commands  of  mere  will. 

3.  The  two  houses,  in  Tertuc  of  the  legislatire  authority,  in  part 
Ksiding  in  them,  are  interested  in  the  preservation  of  laws  and 
goTemment,  as  well  as  the  king;  And,  in  oase  the  king  shoald  mis- 
employ that  power  of  arms  to  strengthen  subletting  inttromenti ; 
or,  in  case  the  laws  and  goTerament  be  in  apparent  danger,  the  king 
refusing  to  use  the  sword  to  that  end  of  preserration  for  which  It 
mn  committed  to.  him ;  - 1  say,  in  this  case,  the  two  estates  may,  by 
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■*  ttev^ng  at  Ont  f hire,  whM  the  goreniori  did  altogether  crtin  th*M 

end§  of  thefr  onttnKtion,  he  had  taa^  them  rather  a  doctrine  of 

ynutance,  Hum  subjection,     Sha]l  we  conceire,  thst  he  would  ptest 

■nbjectjon  to  powers  in  the  bHnda  of  heathens  and  persecutors,  if  h4 

bad  not  intended  they  should  passirely  be  snbject  unto  (hem,   everi 

snder  those  persecutions  ?  Rather  I  approve  the  recelyed  doctrine  ot 

fte  Mints  in  ancient  and  modem  times,    who  could  ncrer  find  Qtii 

the  apostle,  and  do  concur  widi  Master  Bur. 

nnst  resistance  of  authority,  though  abused ; 

his  answer  to  Dr.  Fern,  Sect,  ii.)  Who  hots 

make  sinful  laws,  and  so  give  aufhurhy  to 

e,  we  say,  here  Oiere  must  be  either  flyhig, 

And  again:    'We  acknoWlAdge,  we  must 

,  if  the  laws  of  the  land  be  against  it.'     Bat 

st  this  ?  In  making  such  laws  against  religion, 

>t  God's  ordinance;  and  theretore  to  resist 

'dinasce;  As  an  inferior  magistrate,  who  hath 

'  for  Bach  ends,  is  resistible,  if  he  exceed  hit 

I  his  power  for  Other  ends;   so  princes,  being 

luTing  a  deputed  commission  from  him  to 

omotion  of  godliness,  peace,   and  justice)  if 

er  to  contrary  ends,  may  be  resisted,  wifbont 

nance.     That  I  may  give  a  satisfactory  answer 

in  of  their  long  discourse,  I  must  lay  it  down 

ID  several  as9ETtions, 

First,  I  acknowledge,  God'i  ordinance  is  not  only  power,  but 
power  for  such  ends,  tdl.  the  good  of  the  people. 

Secondly,  It  is  also  God's  ordinance,  that  there  should  be  in  men^ 
by  pvblick  coASent  called  thereto,  aud  invested  therein,  a  power  to 
chase  the  means,  the  laws  and  rotes  of  government  conducing  to  that 
end ;  and  a  judging,  in  relation  to  those  laws,  who  be  the  welU 
doers,  which  ought  to  be  praised,  and  who  the  evil  doers,  who 
ought  to  be  pimisbed.  This  is  as  fully  God's  orcKaaooe,  as  the  for. 
mer ;  tOT,  without  this,  the  other  cannot  be  perfonned. 

Thirdly,  VHwo  they,  vrtio  have  this  final  civil  judicature,  shaU 
ctnsure  good  men  as  eriLdoers,  or  establish  iniquity  by  a  law^ 
to  the  encouragement  of  evil-doers;  in  this  case,  if  It  be  a  subordU 
sate  nugistrate  that  doth  it,  apped  must  be  made  (as  St.  Paul  did) 
to  the  supreme;  if  it  be  the  supreme,  which,  through  mistake,  or  cor. 
rnption,  doth  miscensure,  fron  whom  there  lies  no  civil  appeal, 
then,  without  resistance  Of  that  judgment,  we  must  passively  sub> 
nit.  And  he,  who  in  his  own  knowledge  of  inuocency,  or  goodneai 
of  his  cause,  shall  by  force  resist,  that  man  erects  a  trrbanal  in  hi* 
own  heart  against  the  m^stisKe's  tribuntd  ;  cleVrs  Imitself  hy  a  pr^ 
rate  jndgment  agatnit  a  publick,  and  erecutes  hb  own  Sentence  by 
force  against  the  magistrate's  settt^ce,  which  he  hath  repealed  and 
made  void  in  his  own  heart  Is  unjust  censures  by  the  highest  ma- 
gistrates, from  whom  there  Is  no  appeal,  but  to  God,  the  seuteac* 
caanot  be  opposed,  tUl  God  reverse  it,  to  whom  we  have  appealed. 
In  the  inean  time  w«  must  suffer^  as  Christ  did,  uotwitbstand'uig  our 
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appeal,  1  Pet  ii, 
1  Pet.  ir.  19.  for 
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toeot  being  endangered,  their  trust  binds,  as  to. assist  the  king  in  se^ 
curing,  so  to  secure  it  hy  themseWes,  the  king  refusing*  In  extreme 
necessities,  the  liberty  of  Toices  cannot  take  place,  neither  ought  a 
negatiTC  Toice  to  hinder  in  this  exigence,  there  b^ing  no  freedom 
of  deliberation  and  choice,  when  the  question  is  about  the  last  end : 
their  assuming  the  sword,  in  these  cases,  is  for  the  king,  whose  being 
(as  king)  depends  on  the  being  of  the  kingdom;  and,  being  in« 
terpretatirely  his  act,  is  no  disparagement  of  his  prerogative. 
Thirdly,  in  case  the  fundamental  rights  of  either  of  the  tiiree  estate! 
be  invaded  by  one  or  both  the  rest,  the  wronged  may  lawfully  as« 
sume  force  for  its  own  defence :  because  else  it  were  not  free,  but 
dependent  on  the  pleasure  of  the  other.  Also  the  suppression  of 
either  of  them,  or  the  diminishing  of  their  fundamental  rights,  carries 
with  it  the  dissolution  of  the  government:  And  therefore  those 
grounds,  which  justify  force  to  preserve  its  being,  allow  this  case^ 
which  is  a  direct  innovation  of  its  being  and  frame. 

CHAP.  VII. 

fVhere  the  Legal  Power  of  Fmal  Judging  in  these  cases  doth 
reside^  in  case  the  three  Estates  differ  about  the  same  ^ 

Sect.  I. 

The  Question  stated.    Determinaiion  of  the  Question. 

tv  this  question  (for  our  more  distinct  proceeding)  some  things 
are  necessarily  to  be  observed :  First,  That  we  meddle  not  here 
With  the  judicature  of  questions  of  an  inferior  nature,  viz.  Such  as 
are  betwixt  subject  and  subject,  or  the  king  and  a  subject,  in  a  mat. 
ter  of  particular  right,  which  may  be  decided  another  way,  without 
detriment  of  the  publick  frame,  or  diminution  of  the  privileges  of 
ekher  of  the  three  estates.  Secondly,  difference  is  to  be  made  even 
in  the  questions  of  utinost  danger.  First,  For  it  may  be  alledg. 
ed  to  be  either  from  without,  by  invasion  of  foreign  enemies^ 
or  by  a  confederacy  of  intestine  subverters,  in  which  neither  of  the 
three  estates  are  alledged  to  be  interested,  and  sot  he  case  may  be 
judged  without  relation  to  either  of  them,  or  detriment  to  their  pri« 
vileges.  Here  I  conceive  a  greater  latitude  of  power  may  be  given 
to  some  to  judge  without  the  other;  for  it  infers  not  a  subordinating 
of  any  of  the  ^ree  to  the  other.  Secondly,  Or  else  it  may  be  alledg. 
ed  by  one  or  two  of  the  estates  agahist  the  other,  that,  not  content, 
ing  itself  with  the  powers  allowed  to  it  by  the  laws  of  the  govern* 
ment,  it  seeks  to  swallow  up,  or  intrench  on  the  privileges  of  the 
other,  either  by  immediate  endeavours,  or  else  by  protecting  and  in. 
teresting  itself  in  the  subversive  plots  of  other  men.  Thirdly,  In 
this  case  we  must  also  distinguish  betwixt.  First,  Authority  of  rais. 
ing  forces  for  defence  against  such  subversion,  being  known  and 
evident:  Secondly,  and  authority  of  judging  and  final  determining, 
tiiat  the  accused  estate  is  guilty  of  such  design  and  endeavour  of  sub. 
version,  whea  it  is  denied  and  protested  against.  This  last  is  the 
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tend  a  mixed  ^OTemment,  and  yet  to  settle  the  last  resolntion  of  all 
judgment  in  one,  is  to  contradict  their  rery  intention.  Neitiier  in  a 
constituted  goTernroent  must  we  dispose  of  powers  according  to  tha 
guess  of  our  reason,  for  men's  apprehensions  are  rarious :  the  doctor 
thinks  this  power  fittest  for  the  king  j  his  answer^  judge  it  fittest  for 
the  two  houses,  and  gWe  their  reasons  for  it  too.  Powers  must 
there  reside,  where  they  are  de  facto  by  the  architects  of  a  govemi 
ment  placed.  He  Inrho  can  bring  a  fundamental  act  stating  this  power 
in  any,  says  sonlething  to  the  matter ;  but,  to  give  our  toi^ecturei 
where  it  should  be,  is  but  to  provide  fuel  for  contention. 

On  the  contrary,  the  author  of  that  which  is  called, '  A  full  ansWer 
to  the  doctor,'  hath  two  mdln  assertions  placing  this  judgment  in  th# 
two  houses. 

1.  The  final  and  casting  result  of  this  staters  judgment  concerning 
l¥hat  these  laws,  dangers,  and  means  of  prevention  are^  resides  in 
the  two  houses  of  parliament,  says  he,  p.  10. 

3.  In  this  final  resolution  of  the  state's  judgment,  the  people  ar« 
to  rest^  ibid^tn^  page  14.  Good  Lord !  What  extreme  opposition 
ts  between  thete  two  sorts  of  men  ?  If  the  maintenance  of  thes^ 
extreams  be  the  ground  of  this  war,  then  our  kingdom  is  miserable^ 
and  our  government  lost,  which  side  soever  overcome :  For  I  have, 
more  than  once,  made  it  good,  that  th^se  assertions  are  destructive  on 
both  sides.  But  I  am  rather  persuaded,  that  these  officious  propugners 
overdo  their  work,  and  give  more  to  them  whose  cause  they  plead; 
than  they  ever  intended  to  assume :  Nay,  rather  give  to  every  on# 
their  due,  gtve  no  power  to  one  of  these  three  to  crush,  and  undo 
the  other  at  pleasure.  But  why  doth  this  answer  give  all  that  to  the 
two  bouses,  which  heretofore  they  would  not  sufiier,  when  the  judges 
in  the  case  of  ship  money  had  given  it  to  the  king}  Sure,  when 
they  denied  it  to  him,  they  did  not  intend  it  to  themselves.  1.  He 
tells  us.  In  them  resides  the  reason  of  the  state:  And  that  the  same 
reason  and  judgment  of  the  state,  which  first  gave  this  government 
its  being  and  constitution ;  therefore  all  the  people  are  to  be  led 
by  it,  and  submit  to  it  as  their  publick  reason  and  judgment. 

I  answer :  If  by  state  he  mean  the  whole  kingdom,  I  say,  the 
ti^son  of  the  two  houses,  divided  from  the  king,  is  not  the  reason 
of  the  kingdom,  for  it  is  not  die  king's  reason,  who  is  the  head  and 
ehief  in  the  kingdom.  If  by  state  be  meant  the  people,  then  it  must 
be  granted,  that,  as  far  forth  as  they  represent  them,  their  reason  is 
to  be  accounted  the  reason  of  the  kingdom,  and  doth  bind  so  far 
forth  as  the  publick  reason  of  the  kingdom  can  bind,  af^er  they  hav^ 
restrained  their  reason  and  will  to  a  condition  of  subjection ;  so  that, 
put  the  case  it  be  the  reason  of  the  state,  yet  not  the  same  which  gavo 
this  government  its  being ;  for  then  it  was  the  reason  of  a  state,  yet 
free,  and  to  use  their  reason  and  judgment  in  ordaining  a  govern^ 
tnent.  But  now  the  reason  of  state  is  bound  by  oath  to  a  government, 
and  not  at  liberty  to  resolve  again ;  or  to  assume  a  supreme  power 
h(  jud^Tig,  destructive  to  the  frame  of  government  they  liave  es- 
tablished, and  restrained  themselves  unto.  Their  reason  la  ours, 
so  far  as  they  are  an  ordained  representative  body :   But  I  have  be- 
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fore  demonstrated,  timt,  in  this  frame,  the  houses  could  not  be 
ordained  a  ItgaX  tribunal  to  pass  judgment  in  the  last  case :  For 
then  the  architects,  hj  giTing  them  that  judicature,  had  subordinated 
the  king  to  them,  and  so  had  constituted  no  monarchy.  2.  He  argues, 
the  parliament  being  the  court  of  supreme  judicature,  and  the  king's 
great  and  highest  council,  ther^^fore  that  is  not  to  be  denied  to  it, 
which  inferior  courts  ordinarily  have  power  to  do,  yiz.  to  judge 
matters  of  right  between  the  king  and  subject,  yea,  in  the  high^t 
case  of  all :  The  king's  power  to  tax  the  subject  iu  case  of  danger, 
and  his  being  sole  judge  of  that  danger,  was  brought  to  cogni. 
sance,  and  passed  by  the  judges  in  the  exchequer.  I  answer, 
1.  There  is  not  the  same  reason  betwixt  the  parliament  and 
other  courts.  In  these  the  king  is  judge,  the  judges  being  de. 
puted  by  him,  and  judging  by  his  authority;  so  that,  if  any 
of  his  rights  be  tried  before  them,  it  is  his  own  judgment,  and 
he  judges  himself;  and  therefore  it  is  fit  he  should  be  bound  by  hli 
own  sentence:  But,  in  parliament,  the  king  and  people  are  judges, 
and  not  by  an  authority  derived  from  him,  but  originally  infested  in 
themselves.  So  that,  when  the  two  estates  judge  without  him  in 
any  case  not  prejudged  by  him,  it  cannot  be  called  his  judgment 
(as  that  of  the  otfier  courts,  being  done  by  his  authority),  and,  if  he 
be  bound  by  any  judgment  of  the  two  estates  without  him,  he  is 
bound  by  an  external  power  which  is  not  his  own ;  that  is,  he  is 
subordinated  to  another  power  in  the  state  where  he  is  supreme, 
which  is  contradictory.  2.  In  other  courts,  if  any  case  of  right 
be  judged  betwixt  hun  and  the  subject,  they  are  cases  of  particular 
rights,  which  diminish  not  royalty,  if  determined  against  him :  Or, 
if  they  pass  cases  of  general  right  (as  they  did  in  that  of  ship, 
money)  it  is  but  declaratively  to  shew  what  is  by  law  due  to  one 
and  the  other;  yet  their  judgment  is  revocable,  and  liable  to  a 
repeal  by  a  superior  court,  as  that  was  by  parliament  But,  if  the 
king's  prerogatives  should  be  subjected  to  the  judgment  of  the  two 
estates,  the  king  dissenting,  then  he  should  be  subject  to  a  sentence 
in  the  highest  court,  and  so  irremediable;  a  judicatory  should 
be  set  up  to  determine  of  his  highest  rights  without  him,  from 
which  he  could  have  no  remedy.  Thus  main  causes  may  be  al. 
ledged,  why,  though  other  courts  do  judge  his  rights,  yet  the 
two  estates  in  parliament  (without  him)  cannot;  and  it  is  from  no 
defect  in  their  power,  but  rather  from  the  eminency  of  it,  that  they 
cannot.  If  one  deputed  by  common  consent  of  three  doth,  by 
the  power  they  have  given  them,  determine  controversies  between 
those  three,  it  is  not  for  either  of  them  to  challenge  right  to  judge 
those  cases,  because  one  who  is  inferior  to  them  doth  it.  Indeed 
if  the  power  of  the  two  houses  were  a  deputed  power,  as  the 
power  of  other  courts  is,  this  argument  were  of  good  strength ; 
but,  they  being  concurrents  in  a  supreme  court  by  a  power  originally 
their  own,  I  conceive  it  hard  to  put  the  power  of  final  judgment 
in  all  controversies  betwixt  him  and  them  exclusively  or  solely  int* 
their  hands. 
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Sect.  III. 

What  is  to  be  done  in  iuch  a  contention  ? 

f 

I^  it  be  demanded,  then,  how  this  cause  can  be  decided?  And 
which  way  must  the  people  turn  in  such  a  contention  ?  I  answer, 
if  the  non^eciston  be  tolerable,  it  mnst  remain  undecided,  whilst 
the  principle  of  legal  decision  is  thus  divided,  and  by  that  dirisioa 
each  suspends  the  other's  power.  If  it  be  such  as  is  destructive^  and 
necessitates  a  determination,  this  must  be  evident ;  and  then  ererj 
person  must  aid  that  part,  which,  in  his  best  reason  and  judgment, 
stands  for  publick  good  against  the  destructive.  And  the  laws  and 
government  which  he  stands  for,  and  is  sworn  to,  justify  and  bear 
him  out  in  it,  yea  bind  him  to  it*  If  iLny  wonder  I  should  justify 
a  power  in  the  two  houses,  to  resist  and  command  aid  against 
any  agents  of  destructive  commands  of  the  king,  and  yet  not  allow 
them  power  of  judging  when  those  agents  or  commands  are  destruc* 
tive:  I  answer,  I  do  not  simply  deny  them  a  power  of  judging  and 
declaring  this «  but  I  deny  them  to  be  a  legal  court  ordained  io  judg« 
of  this  <!ase  authoritatively,  so  as  to  bind  all  people  to  receive  and 
rest  in  their  judgment  for  conscience  of  its  authority,  and  because 
they  have  voted  it.  It  is  the  evidence,  not  the  power  of  their  TOtes, 
must  bind  our  reason  and  practice  in  this  case.  We  ought  to  con. 
ceire  their  votes  the  discoreries  made  by  the  best  eyes  of  the  king, 
dom,  and  which,  in  likelihood,  should  see  most :  But,  when  they 
vote  a  thing  against  the  proceedings  of  the  third  and  supreme  estate^ 
our  consciences  must  haTe  eridence  of  truth  to  guide  them,  and 
not  the  sole  authority  of  votes,  and  that  for  the  reason  so  often 
alledged. 


^■^ 
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PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS  OF  ORANGE, 

KING  AND  QUEEN  JOINTLY, 
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And  for  placing  the  Executive  Power  in  the  Prince  aione^ 
London,  printed  in  the  Tear  1680.    Folio,  containug  one  page. 


T  V  HEREAS  the  grand  conTention  of  the  Estates  of  England,  havo 
asserted  the  people's  rights,  by  declaring,  ^  That  the  late  King  James 

*  the  Second,  luiving  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  the 
'  lungdom,  by  br^iking  the  original  contract  between  king  and 
'  people,  and,  by  advice  of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked  persons,  having 

*  violated  the  fundamental  laws,  and  having  withdrawn  hims^  out 
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^  ont  of  this  kingdom,  has  abdicated  the  goTernment ;  and  that  the 
'  throne  is  thereby  vacant.'  For  which  misgoyemment,  he  has 
forfeited  the  trust  of  the  regal  inheritance  of  tfie  executife  power, 
both  in  himself,  and  in  his  heirs,  lineal  and  colUteral ;  so  that  the 
•ame  is  devolved  back  to  the  people,  who  have  also  the  legislative 
authority,  and  consequently  may  of  right  give,  and  dispose  thereof, 
by  their  representatives,  for  their  future  peace,  benefit,  security,  and 
government,  according  to  their  good.will  and  pleasure.  And,  foras. 
much  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  at  all  times,  but  in  this  dangerous 
conjuncture  especially,  that  the  government  be  speedily  settled  on 
sure  and  lasting  foundations ;  and  consequently  tlttt  such  person  or 
persons  be  immediately  placed  in  the  throne,  in  whom  the  nation  has 
most  reason  to  repose  an  intire  confidence;  it,  therefore,  now  liet 
upon  us  to  make  so  judicious  a  choice,  that  we  may,  in  all  human 
probability,  thereby  render  ourseWes  a  happy  people,  and  give  our 
posterity  cause  to  rejoice,  when  they  read  the  proceedings  of  this 
wise  and  grand  convention*  Who  is  it,  therefore,  that  has  so  highly 
merited  the  love  and  good  opinion  of  the  people,  the  honour  of 
wearing  the  crown,  and  swaying  the  scepter  of  this  land,  as  his  iL 
lustrious  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange  ?  Who,  with  so  great  ex. 
pence,  hazard,  conduct,  courage,  and  generosity,  has  happily  rescued 
US  from  popery  and  slavery,  fuid,  with  so  much  gallantry,  restored 
US  to  our  ancient  rights,  religion,  laws,  liberties,  and  properties ;  for 
which  heroick  action,  we  can  do  no  less,  in  prudence,  honour,  and 
gratitude,  than  pray  him  to  accept  our  crown. 

IL  It  is  better  to  settle  the  exercise  of  the  goremment  in  one 
who  is  not  immediate  in  the  line,  than  in  one  that  is.  U  Because 
it  is  a  clear  asserting  of  a  fundamental  right,  that  manifests  the  coo* 
stitution  of  the  English  government,  and  covers  the  subjects  from 

?'ranny  and  slavery.  2.  It  cuts  off  the  dispute  of  the  pretended 
rince  of  Wales.  3.  The  old  succession  being  l^;ally  dissolved, 
and  a  new  one  made,  the  government  is  secured  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  a  Papist. 

III.  The  making  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  king  and 
queen  jointly,  is  the  nation's  gratitude  and  generosity ;  and,  by  re. 
eontinuing  the  line  in  remainder,  is  manifested  the  inestimable  value 
the  people  have  for  the  two  princesses,  notwitiistanding  the  male^ 
administration  of  their  unhappy  father. 

IV.  The  present  state  of  Europe  in  general,  and  of  these  king* 
doms  in  particular,  requires  a  vigorous  and  masculine  administration. 
To  recover  what  is  lost,  rescue  what  is  hi  danger,  and  rectify 
what  is  amiss,  cannot  be  effected,  but  by  a  prince  that  is  consum. 
mate  in  the  arts  both  of  peace  and  war.  Though  the  prince 
and  princess  be  king  and  queen  jointly,  and  will  equally  share  the 
glory  of  a  crown,  and  we  the  happiness  of  their  auspicious  reign  ;. 
yet  tiie  wisdom  of  the  grand  convention  is  manifested.  First,  la 
placing  the  executive  power  in  one  of  them,  and  not  in  both ;  for  two 
persons  equal  in  authority,  may  differ  in  opinion,  and  consequentiy 
in  command;  and  it  is  evident,  no  man  can  serve  two  masters. 
Secondly,  It  is  highly  necessary  and  prudent^  rather  to  vest  the  ad. 
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Biiiustratioi]  in  the  hnsbiaid)  than  in  ibe  wife.  1.  Became  a  man,  hj 
nature,  education,  and  experience,  i$  generally  rendered  more  ca« 
pable  to  govern,  than  tlie  woman ;  therefore,  2*  The  husband  ought 
rather  to  rule  the  wife,  than  the  wife  the  husband,  esoedally  con» 
sidoring  the  tow  in  matrimony.  3.  The  Prince  of  Orange  is  not 
more  proper  to  govern,  as  he  is  man  and  husband  only,  but  as  he  ia 
a  man,  a  husband,  and  a  prince  of  known  honour,  profound  wisdom^ 
undaunted  courage,  and  incomparable  merit  ;•  as  he  is  a  person  that 
is  naturally  inclined  to  be  just,  merciful,  and  peaceable,  and  to  do 
all  publick  acts  of  generosity  for  the  advancement  of  the  intereilt 
and  happiness  of  human  societies,  and  therefore  most  fit,  under 
heaven,  to  hare  the  sole  executive  power. 
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OD  by  no  word  binds  any  people  to  this,  or  that  form  of  goyem. 
ment,  till  they  by  their  own  act  bind  themseWes. 

None  ought  to  advance  the  greatness  of  his  sovereign,  with  the 
publick  detriment. 

The  end  of  magistracy  is  the  good  of  the  whole  body,  head  and 
members  conjunctly ;  but,  if  we  speak  divisimj  then  the  good  of 
the  society  is  the  ultimate  end ;  and,  next  to  that,  as  conducent  to 
that,  the  governor's  greatness  and  prerogative. 

The  measure  of  our  government  is  acknowledged  to  be  by  law ; 
and  therefore  the  king  cannot  confer  authority  to  any  beyond  law ; 
80  that  those  agents,  deriving  no  authority  from  him,  are  mere 
instmments  of  his  will,  unauthorised  persons,  in  their  assaults, 
robbers. 

King  Charles  the  First's  declaration  at  Newmarket,  1641,  says, 
that  the  law  is  the  measure  of  his  power, 
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There  is  no  absolute  authority,  where  there  is  no  absolute  sub* 
jectlon  due ;  and  there  can  be  no  absolute  subjection  due  where 
there  is  no  absolute  authority.  No  man  wants  authority  to  defend 
his  life  against  htm,  who  has  no  authority  to  take  it  away  ;  but  no 
man  whatsoever  has  any  just  authority,  diat  is,  any  authority  at  all^ 
to  take  it  away  contrary  to  law* 

He,  that  resists  the  usurpations  of  men,  does  not  resist  the  ordi. 
nance  of  God,  which  alone  is  forbidden  io  be  resisted ;  but  acts  of 
arbitrary  and  illegal  violence  are  the  usurpations  of  men,  therefore 
may  be  resisted. 

We  are  bound  not  io  part  with  our  lives,  but  to  defend  them ; 
unless,  when  the  laws  of  God,  or  our  country,  require  us  to  lay  them 
down. 

Voluntary  slavery  is  a  sin  against  the  law  of  nature,  which  no 
man,  in  his  right  mind,  can  be  guilty  of. 

Self-defence  never  did  any  mischief  in  this  world,  and  it  is  im. 
possible,  that  one  man's  righting  himself  can  do  another  man  wrong ; 
the  mischief,  that  happens  in  that  case,  is  wholly  to  be  charged  upon 
those,  that  invade  men's  lives  and  liberties,  and  thereby  put  them 
upon  a  necessity  of  defending  them. 

Every  man  has  the  right  of  self-preservation  as  intire  under  civil 
government,  as  he  had  in  a  state  of  nature.  Under  what  government 
soever  I  llv^,  I  may  still  kill  another  man,  when  I  have  no  other 
way  to  preserve  my  life  from  unjust  violence,  by  private  hands.  Now 
the  hands  of  subordinate  magistrates,  employed  in  acts  of  illegal 
Yiolence,  are  private  hands,  mid  armed  with  no  manner  of  authority 
at  all ;  of  which  this  is  a  most  convincing  proof,  that  they  may  be 
hanged  by  law,  for  such  acts,  which  no  man  can  or  ought  to  suffer, 
for  what  he  does  by  authority ;  for  illegal  violence  is  no  part  of  their 
office. 

What  can  be  more  contrary  to  reason,  and  the  government  of  the 
world,  yea,  to  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  Almighty  God,  than  that 
some  tiiousands,  or  millions  of  people,  should  be  so  subjected  to  the 
power  of  one  man,  of  the  same  infirmities  with  themselves ;  and, 
in  case  he  should  command  all  their  throats  to  be  cut,  tbey  are 
obliged  under  the  pain  of  no  less  than  damnation,  by  a  thing  called 
passive  obedience,  to  submit  their  necks  tamely  to  the  blow ! 

Kings  were  made  to  govern  and  protect  the  people,  not  to  destroy 
them ;  but  I  never  heard  that  |he  people. were  made  for  kings. 

Ah,  but  some  do  object,  the  corporation  oath  binds  us  to  be  passive^ 

the  design  whereof  I  shall  here  inquire  into,  viz.     This  oath  was 

'  made  quickly  after  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  from 

an  unnatural  rebellion  ;  and  a  Popish  king  was  not  then  thought  of, 

King  Charles  the  Second  being  as  likely  or  likelier  to  live,  than  the 

late  King  James.   And  can  it  be  thought  this  oath  vras  made  with 

any  other  design,  than  to  prevent  the  like  rebellion,  for  the  future ; 

that,  as  soon  as  we  were  delivered  from  one  unreasonable  tyranny 

and  oppression,  we  should  run  ourselves   wilfully  into  another? 

Which  is  in  effect,  if  this  oath  is  to  be  taken  in  the  strictest  sense, 

or,  at  least,  standing  to  the  mercy  of  the  prince,  whether  he  will  be 

10  or  np ;  can  any  mai|  be  so  ridiculous  as  to  think,  the  le^slato^i 
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deiignecl,  bj  this  oath,  to  bind  themwlTes  and  the  community  to  be 
to  passiTe,  that,  if  the  king  endeavoured  to  cut  our  throats,  or  over- 
throw the  laws,  righto,  and  privileges  of  the  subject,  and  endeavoured 
to  bring  in  poperj  and  slavery,  we  should  stand  still,  and  let 
him  ?  Let  all  the  world  judge,  whether  it  can  with  any  reason  be 
thought. 

If  an  absolute  monarch  should  d^encrate  into  so  monstrous  un. 
natural  a  tyranny,  as  apparently  to  seek  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
commonity,  tlien  such  community  may  negatively  resist  such  subver* 
sion,  and,  if  constrained,  to  it,  positively  resist  such  endeavours,  and 
defend  themselves  by  force  against  any  instruments  whatsoever,  for 
the  effecting  thereof. 

First,  David  did  so,  when  pursued  by  Saul,  be  made  negative  re« 
sistance  by  flight ;  and  doubtless,  if  negative  would  not  have  served 
the  turn,  he  intended. 

Secondly,  To  make  positive  resistance,  else  why  did  he  strengthen 
himself  by  forces,  but  by  that  force  of  arms  to  defend  himself  ?  If  then 
he  might  do  it  for  his  particular  safety,  much  rather  may  it  be  done 
for  the  publick,  especially  in  a  limited  monarchy. 

Resistance  ought  not  to  be  made  against  all  illegal  proceedings, 
but  such  which  are  subversive  and  unsufferable,  as  when  there  Is  an 
invasion  actually  made,  or  eminently  feared,  by  a  foreign  power,  or 
when,  by  an  intestine  faction,  the  laws  and  frame  of  government  are 
secretly  undermined  or  openly  assaulted ;  in  both  these  cases,  the  be. 
log  of  the  government  being  indangered,  the  people's  safety  and  trust 
bind  them,  as  well  to  assist  the  king  in  securing,  as  to  secure  It  by 
themselves,  the  king  refusing. 

A  monarch  actiog  according  to  his  power,  not  exceeding  the  au. 
tbority  which  God  and  the  laws  have  conferred  on  him,  is  no  way 
to  be  opposed  either  by  all  or  any  of  his  subjects,  but  in  conscience 
to  God's  ordinance  obeyed.     This  is  granted  on  all  sides. 

The  prince  is  bound  to  the  laws,  on  the  authority  whereof  his  au- 
thority  depends,  and  to  the  laws  he  ought  to  submit. 

The  end  of  a  king  is  the  general  good  of  his  people,  which  he  not 
performing,  he  is  but  the  counterfeit  of  a  king. 

The  obligation  of  an  oath  is  dissolved  by  the  cessation  of  the  mat. 
ter  of  it,  or  by  any  remarkable  change  about  the  principal  cause 
of  the  oath ;  the  obligation  of  a  nation's  allegiance  to  their  prince 
can  be  nothing  else,  but  his  being  in  actual  capacity  to  command 
and  protect  them.  Whensoever,  therefore,  this  actual  capacity  is 
changed  then  the  obligation  to  obedience  must  be  changed  also. 

The  reciprocal  obligation,  there  is  between  the  king  and  the  peo« 
pie,  binds  the  one  to  protection  and  just  government,  and  the 
other  to  tribute  and  obedience  ;  and  those  duties  of  protection  and 
obedience  appear  to  be  correlative :  so  the  law  has  appointed  reci. 
procal  oaths  to  be  taken  for  the  better  inforcing  the  performance  of 
these  respective  duties,  that  is,  the  coronation  oath  on  the  king's 
part,  and  the  oath  of  allegiance  on  the  subjects,  which  is  an  ag^ee. 
nient9r  covenant  between  king  and  people.  All  agreements  are  co^ 
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Tenants,  but  much  more  (hat,  wMch  hath  th«  obligattoii  of  an  oath 
to  bind  it. 

I  ask,  whether  it  is  not  as  reasonable,  a  king  conspiring  the  rain  and 
destruction  of  his  people,  by  breaking  his  oath  or  contract,  and 
destroying  the  yery  fonndstioa  of  gorernment,  and  in  lieu  thereof 
bringing  in  popery  and  slarery,  as  the  late  King  James  did,  ho 
should  forfeit  and  lose  the  right  of  goTemiog,  as  that  the  people  con- 
spiring against  him  shoald  suffer  death  ? 

I  ask,  whether  the.  authority  which  is  inherent,  in  our  kings  bo 
boundless  and  absolute,  or  limited  and  determined  ?  So  that  the  acts 
which  they  do,  or  command  to  be  done,  without  that  compass  and 
bounds,  be  not  only  sinful  in  themsehes,  but  invalid,  and  not  autho. 
ritative  to  others. 

The  word  loyal  c't^mes  from  the  French  word  la  /ot,  which  is  to 
be  legal,  or  true  to  the  laws  of  the  land ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  ho 
that  obeys  the  commands  of  his  prince,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
land,  is  so  far  from  being  loyal,  that  he  is  an  illegal  person,  and  a 
betrayer  of  the  known  laws  of  his  country. 

Passive  obedience  is  popery  established  by  law,  whenever  the  princo 
shall  please,  and  by  consequence  slavery  |  whereas  the  subjects  of  En. 
gland  never  were  slaves  in  any  particular,  nor  ever  would  be  in  the 
darkest  times  of  popery. 

I  ask,  where  was  the  doctrine  of  passire  obedience,  when  Queen 
Elisabeth  assisted  the  Hollanders  against  their  lawful  sorereign  the 
Ring  of  Spain,  and  when  she  assisted  the  Protestants  of  France  at  a 
vast  charge,  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  and  Henry  the 
Third,  and  in  King  Charles  the  First's  reign,  the  expedition  of  Ro» 
chel  was  carried  on  by  king  and  parliament,  and  cordially 
agreed  to  by  the  fathers  of  our  church,  and  yet  the  Protestants 
of  Franco  could  never  pretend  to  any  such  privileges  as  England 
can  justly  claim? 

The  late  King  James's  life  has  been  but  one  continued  and  formed 
conspiracy  against  our  religion,  laws,  rights,  and  privileges;  and  what 
can  be  expected  from  such  a  prince,  who  is  a  Romanist,  and  has  no. 
lated  his  oath  before  God  and  man,  and  endeavours  to  reestablish 
himself  with  the  sword,  by  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  greatest  tyrants 
that  ever  the  world  produced  ? 

It  cannot  be  proved  that  monarchy  was  originally  instituted  by  God 
Almighty,  or  that  we  are  commanded  to  obey  kings,  exclusively  to 
all  other  government. 

1  ask,  where  was  there  such  a  thing  as  a  king  for  the  first  sixteen 
hundred  years  and  upwards,  which  is  to  the  deluge,  or  for  several 
hundred  years  after  it  ?  The  first  king,  at  least  the  first  mentioned  in 
lioly  writ,  is  Nimrod,  of  the  posterity  of  Cham,  who  b^pin  his  king, 
dom  in  the  second  century  after  the  flood;  vfhose kingdom  wasfoun. 
ded  by  force  and  violence ;  so  that  the  very  foundation  of  monarchy 
seems  to  be  laid  from  this  person,  which  makes  but  little  (or  jure  dSL, 
vino.  If  kings  are  by  divine  appointment,  is  it  not  rational  to  beliero 
^t  God  >rpui4  have  cpmpianded  all  the  world  to  have  bpen  govorne^ 
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V  kings,  or  at  least  the  christiiui  world,  and  haTe  giTen  them  a 
particular  law  to  govern  by  ? 
^.  If  monarchy  he  jure  dhinoy  then  all  other  goTemment  is  sinful. 

Allegiance  is  due  to  him  from  whom  we  receive  protection*  This  ia 
allowed  on  by  all  the  world ;  else  why  do  men^  after  having  sworn 
allegiance  to  their  native  prince^  and  going  into  another  country, 
swear  allegiance  to  the  prince  thereof? 

Allegiance  is  due  to  a  king  in  possession,  who  is  called  a  king  de 
fado^  and  treason  may  be  committed  against  him,  as  well  as  against 
a  king  by  r^lar  descent ;  and  yet,  by  the  law,  treason  cannot  be 
committed  agahist  the  rightful  heir,  who  is  called  a  king  de  jure^ 
who  is  out  of  possession  of  the  crown,  and  ail  judicial  and  poll, 
tical  acts,  done  by  a  king  de  facto,  are  as  valid  and  obligatory, 
as  if  they  had  been  done  by  a  rightful  king,  in  actual  possession  of 
the  throne.  Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  all  such  acts  done  by  a 
king  dejurej  who  is  not  in  possessipn  of  the  crown,  are  totally  void. 
In  like  manner,  the  law  prefers  the  peace  and  order  of  the  polity, 
before  the  particular  rights  Of  the  king  himself;  and  the  great  end 
of  the  regal  authority,  and  of  the  law  itself,  is  the  quiet  and  pros« 
perity  of  the  commonwealth. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  aphorism,  that  the  safety  of  the  people  is  the- 
supreme  law,  and  therefore  to  be  preferred  before  titles  to  suc- 
cession. 

The  succession  of  the  crown  of  England  is  not  by  divine  right,  but 
by  political  institution ;  and  all  the  prerogatives  and  authorities  of 
the  crown  belong  to  the  successor  de  facto,  and  not  to  the  heir  de 
jure,  or  ex  ordme,  being  out  of  possession ;  and  that  allegiance  is 
due  in  such  case  to  the  former,  and  not  to  the  latter. 

All  the  proofs  that  are  brought  out  of  the  gospel,  for  obedience 
to  princes,  do  confirm  this  maxim  of  our  law;  for  neither  ourSa^ 
viour  or  his  apostles  bid  christians  enquire  into  the  right  and  title 
of  the  Roman  emperors,  but  obey  them,  under  what  government,  it 
was  their  lot  to  fall,  for  few  of  them  could  pretend  a  legal  tide  to 
the  crown. 

I  challenge  all  the  passive  obedience  and  jure  divino  men  in  En^ 
gland,  nay  in  the  whole  world,  to  answer  these  assertions  and  propo. 
sitions,  and  prove  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  wad  jure  divino^ 
by  scripture,  law,  or  reason,  When  tiiese  are  proved,  I  dare  bo 
bold  to  affirm  the  nation  will  send  for  the  late  King  James,  and 
submit  to  his  yoke,  and  lay  down  their  necks  upon  the  block,  and 
Stand  to  the  mercy  of  the  French  and  Irish  dragoons,  to  cut  their 
throats. 

I  conjure  all  the  dissatisfied  persons,  in  their  majesty's  dominions, 
to  be  satisfied  with  these  assertions  and  propositions,  or  to  answer 
them,  and  shew  sound  reason  for  thpir  dissent  from  the  present  go« 
vernment ;  for  a  wilful  schism  in  the  state  is  a  sin,  and  he  that  en^ 
deavours  to  sow  dissensions  amongst  t^e  people,  and  to  draw 
their  majesties  subjects,  from  their  trfie  aUe|;iaDC^  is  guilty  of  4 
double  sin, 
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And,  becauie  it  may  be  objected,  in  answeriog  tiiese  propoiitiooip 
they  must  be  forced  to  write  against  the  goyemment,  I  do  promise, 
if  they  send  a  short,  but  direct  answer,  to  Mr.  Randd  Taylor^s,  ta 
print  it,  with  a  reply  annexed  to  it 

^licensed  JITaj^  7,  1689.         J»  Frasxb. 


THE 

QUAKERS  REMONSTRANCE  TO  THE  PARLIAMENT,  &c, 

TOUCHING  THE  POPISQ  PLOT, 

SIR  EDMUNDBURV  GODFREYS  MURDER. 

Much  of  whkh  being  noi  unseasonable  at  this  jundurej  U  is  nam 

reprinted: 

Km  also  to  shew,  that  the  Quakers  were  formerly  as  zealous 
against  Popery,  as  any  others ;  notwithstanding  they  hare  so  much 
appeared  to  the  contrary  of  late.  Licensed,  the  fifteenth  of  June, 
1689.  London,  printed  1680,  and  sold  at  sereral  Booksellers, 
Quarto,  containing  eight  pages. 
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T  is  not  a  time  now  to  dispute,  but  to  act,  and  that  vigorously 
too,  or  England's  lost  Popery,  that  enemy  to  God,  by  setting  up 
idols;  to  Christ,  by  its  newfound  mediators:  to  the  Holy  Ghost^ 
by  putting  a  Pope  in  his  place;  to  the  Scriptures,  by  its  l^nds  and 
corrupt  traditions ;  to  reason,  by  its  imposed  absurdities ;  to  com. 
mon  sense,  by  its  most  foolish,  but  most  idolised  transubstantiation ; 
to  all  tender  dissenting  consciences,  by  fire  and  faggot ;  and  to  all 
citU  guvemments,  that  refuse  to  be  subject  to  it,  by  plots,  assassina* 
tions,  and  horrid  massacres,  its  usual  and  notorious  steps  to  worldly 
advancement.  This  monstrous  Popery,  tliis  common  enemy  to  man. 
kind,  that  hath  so  often  contrived  our  ruin,  and  sereral  times 
been  at  the  very  point  of  effecting  it,  has  once  more  attempted  us, 
and  with  that  violence  and  design,  that  it  looks  like  the  last  time : 
Nay,  the  great  sticklers  of  it  are  got  within  our  works,  and  promiae 
themselves  the  garison ;  because,  they  say,  they  have  friends  in 
disguise  among  us.  It  is  true,  they  have  lost  some  men  in  the  at- 
tempt, but  they  are  not  much  daunted  at  that;  for  the  whole  papal 
world,  they  brag,  have  conspired  their  success,  and  the  air  rings  with 
the  thousands  of  masses,  that  are  daily  said  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
design,  as  if  their  intention  were  to  convert  the  world,  and  not  to 
kill  the  king,  garble  the  parliament,  shamble  all  good  and  sober 
Frotestants  of  every  party,  fire  and  plunder  cities,  and,  finally, 
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change  the  gOTernment  and  religion  of  the  kingdom,   which  b 
the  plot. 

Nor  will  the  more  impudent  of  them  deny  the  thing  in  general, 
but  much  the  contrary,  insalting  to  us  with  TertuUianl*s  ImpUvimu9 
omnia  against  the  old  Pagans.  We  fill  your  courts,  your  armies, 
your  navies ;  it  must  take,  you  cannot  aroid  it ;  it  is  a  just  cause  to 
extirpate  hereticks,  root  and  branch. 

But  one  (and  may  be  the  worst)  part  of  the  plot  has  fidled  them  ; 
they  resoWed  to  surprise  you,  to  make  a  night's  work  of  it,  to  let 
you  and  your's  nerer  see  day  more  (for  such  deeds  become  darkness) 
as  they  did  in  France  and  Ireland,  in  those  most  bloody  massacres 
of  poor  harmless  Protestants.     But  God,  the  infinitely  good  and 
gracious  God,  that  hath  always  watched  orer  this  poor  island,  an 
hundred  times  designed  to  destruction,  and  whose  eye  pierceth 
through  the  secrets  of  men,  hath,  notwitiistanding  the  greatness,  as 
well  as  multitude  of  our  sins  (not  to  be  equalled  by  any  thing  but 
his  patience  and  compassion)  discovered  this  Impious  conspiracy, 
we  hope,  too  early  for  the  plotter's  purpose ;  he  has  beaten  up  our 
quarters,  and  given  us  the  alarm,  if  we  will  take  it.   Methinks  we 
should,  when  the  noise  of  fire  and  sword  is  in  our  ears ;  when  we 
cannot  walk  the  streets  without  danger  of  being  stabbed,  nor  sleep  in 
our  houses  for  fear  of  being  burned ;  witness  the  dreadful  fire  of 
London,  the  fire  of  Southwark,  and  that,  the  other  day,  of  Lime- 
house,  where  three  poor  souls  were  burned  quick,  to  say  nothing  of 
forty  attempts  they  have  made  in  other  places.    To  whidi  let  me  add 
the  design,  in  general,  of  massacring  all  the  best  people  in  the  king, 
dom,  begun,  and  amply  confirmed,  in  the  most  barbarous  murder  of 
thatwordiy  knight,  and  judicious  magistrate,  Sir  Edmundbury  God. 
frey  ;  and  here  I  must  stay  a  while.     Murder  is  a  ^reat  sin  against 
God  and  our  neighbour ;  but,  alas  !  what  induced  them  to  it  here  ? 
Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey  was  one  of  the  mildest  men  to  these  bloody 
Fkpists,  that  was  in  commission  for  the  peace ;  for,  though  he  hated 
arbitrary  power,  and  Popery,  as  the  cause  or  effect  of  it,  yet  a  man 
for  a  due  liberty  to  all  sober  people,  pretending  tenderness  of  con. 
science,  and  saved  them  from  many  a  pinch  on  that  score ;  hoping, 
as  many  more  did,  that,  after  an  hundred  years  experience,  inter, 
marriages,  conversation,  and  large  indulgence,  they  were  grown 
wiser,  if  not  more  christian,  than'  to  cut  their  way  to  government 
through  blood,   and  kill  for  religion   (pardon  me  the  use  of  the 
word  about  popery,  that  has  nothing  of  religion,  but  the  name) ;  but 
gratitude  restrains  not  men  of  this  stamp,  their  principle  knows  no 
kindred,  no  obedience,  no  obligation,  that  stands  in  the  way  of  their 
conspired  dominion.     Well,  but  was  it  that  they  would  be  revenged 
of  him,  for  having  courage,  courage  I  say,  as  the  world  goes,  to  take 
depositions,  upon  oath,  of  their  devilish  plot  ?  But  where  is  the  crime 
here,  which  can  properly  give  their  act  the  term  of  revenge,  since 
examination  is  neither  judgment  nor  execution?  Even  a  saint  is  not 
injured  to  be  examined,  much  less  a  papist :  Innocency  gets  on  trial, 
{f  falsly  accused ;  but  that  is  not  the  case,  for  truth  seelts  no  corners, 
UPryet  ditches  to  b^y  a  murdered  man  io^  after  having  stnpgled  him. 
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in  the  ho«se  for  the  purpose.  What  then  can  be  the  pUun  English  of 
the  business  bat  this,  that  they  concluded,  his  former  kindness,  thoi 
abused,  would  for  ever  disengage  him  for  tiie  future ;  and  that,  since 
he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  stifle  the  evidence  he  had,  and 
might  yet  have  produced  (for  he  acknowledged  to  some,  he  had  been 
both  tampered  with  and  menaced)  they  would  strangle  him ;  which  is 
luch  a  demonstration,  that  their  folly,  as  well  as  malice,  hath  given 
of  the  whole  to  be  true,  that  none  can  now  deny  it  to  be  a  plot, 
but  those  that  are  of  it,  or  will  lose  by  the  discovery* 

But  some  say,  he  killed  himself.  That  is  a  likdy  business  in« 
deed ;  for  what  I  pray  ?  a  sober,  charitable,  judicious  man.  O, 
but  he  was  melancholy ;  that  is,  he  was  a  serious  man.  But  why, 
now  more  melancholy  than  ever?  Because  he  had  wronged  the  inno. 
oent  Papists.  Is  that  it?  Where  is  the  wrong?  Is  it,  that  he  heard 
what  persons,  upon  oath,  declared  of  the  raoft  horrid  conspiracy 
that  ever  was  on  foot  in  Uie  world,  but  the  murdering  of  the  Son  of 
God  ?  But,  be  this  deposition  true  or  false,  it  was  his  duty  and  place 
to  tnke  it,  he  was  sworn  to  do  it,  it  was  a  great,  and  the  best  part  of 
Us  office;  he  had  deserved  a  plotter's  punishment  to  have  refused 
the  thing*  Here  is  no  virulency,  suborning  of  evidence,  condemning, 
or  murdering  them,  in  all  this.  Where  is  the  sin  then,  that  shouhl 
trouble  his  conscience?  But  they,  that  will  murder,  will  lie  to  cover  it. 

Besides,  it  is  plain  that  he  was  strangled,  and  his  neck  broke 

before  stabbed,    because  he  could  nei^er  strangle  himself,  nor 

break  his    neck,  after   he   was   stabbed  through  his  heart,  nor 

atab  himself  after  he  was  strangled,  and  his  neck  broke.  More, 

over,  had  he  been  stabbed  before  dead,  or  soon  after,  blood  would 

have  appeared  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword  on  which  he  lay,  or  on  the 

ground,  it  being  a  dry  place,  or  on  his  deaths ;  but  no  blood  vras 

to  be  seen,  and  when  the  sword  was  drawn  out  of  his  body,  which 

his  murderers  put  in  to  palliate  the  butchery,  nothing  issued  from 

him  but  a  dark  water,  as  is  usual,  where  blood  is  congealed,  as  hia 

doubtless  was,  before  he  was  stabbed ;  for,  we  are  of  opinion,  there 

was  a  good  time  betwixt  strangling  and  stabbing  him,  and  that  the 

latter  was  upon  great  deliberation,  and  diat  on  purpose  to  hide  the 

actors,  and  cast  the  murder  upon  himself.    O  Lord  God !  that  ever 

men  should  be  so  much  the  children  of  the  devil,  as  first  to  murder, 

then  charge  it  upon  the  innocent  soul  murdered.     But  the  devil  was 

ever  a  fool,  and  so  in  this ;  for,  besides  what  we  have  observed,  tliis 

further  is  to  be  said,  they  that  killed  him  would  have  us  think  it  waa 

himself,  because  neither  deaths,  nor  money,  nor  rings,  were  taken 

away.    True,  but  though  they  that  are  concerned  in  the  plot  wanted 

neither  his  cloaths,  nor  money,  nor  rings,  to  carry  it  on,  yet  they 

took  what  they  wanted,  and  they  vnwted  what  they  took  with  a  wit« 

ness,  and  that  was  his  pocket-book  of  depositions  and  examinations  ; 

which  puts  it  out  of  doubt,  that  they,  that  were  so  much  concerned 

in  them,  both  murdered  him  and  took  it ;  for  none  can  think  that 

Father  Conyers,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  confessor,  taking  the  air 

over  hedge  and  ditch  to  Primrose  Hill,  dropt  just  upon  him,  and 

pickt  hi$  pockets  of  the  book.  Well^  but  why  ma^  he  opt  have  hai^ 
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M  himself,  and  his  kindred,  to  sare  his  estate,  stabbed  him  after^ 
wards,  and  carried  him  thither?  This  is  deadly  cunning;  but  why 
was  his  pocket-book  only  wanting,  wherein  the  plotters  were  con. 
cerned  ?  Tricks  will  not  do  here.  Furthermore,  why  did  they  not 
keep  his  gold,  siWer,  and  rings,  that  were  found  in  his  pocket,  but 
expose  them  ?  Why  not  strip  him  in  some  degree,  make  wound  in 
his  sword^rm,  and  hack,  bend,  or  break  his  sword,  that  it  might 
look  like  robbery  ?  But,  last  of  all,  why  should  they  carry  him  out 
exactly  as  he  used  to  go,  quite  dressed,  and  want  a  band,  especially 
since  they  were  so  punctual  as  to  take  his  sword,  belt,  gloTes,  and 
stick,  with  them  ?  He  went  out,  in  the  morning,  with  a  great  laced 
band,  none  was  found,  as  well  as  the  book  of  examinations.  Of  that 
we  hare  already  spoke ;  for  the  band,  it  is  a  plain  case  they  Strang, 
led  him,  and  being  a  long.necked  man,  and  wearing  an  high  strong 
collar,  he  struggling  to  save  himself,  and  they  striding  to  dispatch  him 
that  way,  the  band  was  torn  in  the  fray,  and,  to  have  let  it  go  so^ 
had  been  to  hare  told  the  story  too  plainly ;  that  is,  that  the  man 
was  strangled  to  death  by  violence,  and  that  the  stab  of  his  own  sword 
was  an  after.trick  to  corer  the  business. 

Thus  this  poor  gentleman,  but  worthy  and  brave  patriot,  ende4 
his  days,  by  the  assassinating  hands  of  Papists,  whose  butchery 
made  him  the  common  martyr  of  his  religion  and  country,  and  his 
death  is  to  us  the  earnest  of  their  cruelty ;  in  him  they  have  massa. 
cred  us  all,  we  must  take  it  to  ourselves,  aud  can  no  more  be  un« 
concerned  in  his  death,  than  disinterested  in  the  cause  of  it. 

The  plot  is  opened,  the  tragedy  is  begun,  our  wives  are  affrighted, 
our  children  cry,  no  man  is  sure  of  his  life  a  day  ;  the  choice  is  only, 
what  death  we  shall  die,  whether  be  stabbed,  strangled,  or  burnedr 
This  consternation  and  insecurity  must  needs  obstruct  all  commerce, 
scare  people  from  following  their  lawful  occasions,  deter  all  officers 
of  justice  from  their  duty,  and,  in  fine,  dissolve  human  society,  anj 
reduce  the  world  into  its  first  chaos.  * 

For  the  Lord's  sake,  let  us  consider  our  condition,  let  us  all  turn 
to  the  Lord  with  unfeigned  repentance,  let  us  look  and  cry  to  him 
for  help,  that  he,  who  has  discovered,  would  confound  this  bloodv 
conspiracy,  and  shew  mercy,  and  bring  us  deliverance,  that  we 
may  yet  see  his  salvation,  and  serve  him  all  the  days  of  our  lives  | 
and,  in  order  to  our  security,  these  things  are  earnestly  requested 
of  you : 

1.  Take  effectual  care  to  preserve  the  king;  they  say,  and  we 
believe,  he  is  not  for  their  turn.  We  would  not  have  him,  for  his 
sake  and  ours.  In  order  to  this,  pray  find  out  the  Ahithophels,  the 
dangerous  men  about  him ;  you  know  who  they  are,  be  free  and  bold, 
prize  your  time,  the  conjuncture  is  great. 

3.  Vote  an  address  to  the  king,  to  banish  all  Irish  Papists  out  of 
the  army,  navy,  and  kingdom,  by  such  a  day,  and  all  Papists  out  of 
the  City  of  London,  whose  gross  ignorance,  and  base  desperateness, 
renders  them  the  fittest  men  for  assassinations.  Besides,  it  is  a 
shame,  that  the  children  and  kindred  of  Irish  rebels,  if  not  some  of 
them  the  very  men  themselves  that  were  actors  in  that  horrid  mas. 
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sacre,  in  the  year  1641,  about  thirty-seYen  yean  since,  in  whiefi 
aboVe  threeJiundred  thousand  Protestants  were  murdered  in  ttie 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  should  be  ein* 
ployed  either  in  the  English  army  or  nayy ;  but  more  scandalous  is 
it,  that  St  James's  should  bo  their  head  quarters,  and  the  park 
turned  into  an  Irish  walk.  What  do  so  many  Irish  Papbts,  Teigs, 
and  rebels,  do  swarming  there  ?  No  good  to  be  sure ;  their  parts, 
couragfe,  and  skill,  can  iuTite  no  man  of  any  worth  to  entertain 
them ;  it  must  only  be  their  ignorance,  and  cowardly  cruelty,  which 
makes  them  instruments  of  mischief,  and  fit  to  be  used  by  those  that 
loTe  foul  play.  But,  that  poor  dissenting  Protestants  should  be  daily 
molested  and  pillaged,  for  the  sake  of  their  peaceable  consciences^ 
whilst  Teiagues,  and  Irish  rebels,  go  by  whole  droTes  under  the  nose 
•f  king  and  duke,  in  their  royal  park,  and  walks  of  pleasure,  is  aU 
Bdost  insupportable.  Is  this  to  maintain  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
discountenance  Popery  ?  Expede  Herculem. 

3.  For  God's  sake,  call  for  the  plot ;  look  thoroughly  and  strictly 
Into  it ;  fear,  nor  favour  no  man,  Jiat  justitia^  but  fear  God ;  do 
what  you  do,  as  in  his  presence,  to  whom  you  must  render  an  ac- 
count; it  is  the  great  action  of  your  life,  discharge  your  trust,  and 
quit  yourselves  now  like  men.  This  has  been  the  perpetual  troubler 
of  our  Protestant  Israel ;  as  you  would  see  God  with  comfort,  and 
secure  your  posterity  from  civil  and  spiritual  tyranny,  slip  not  this 
opportunity  God  has  so  wonderfully  cast  into  your  hands ;  be  not 
found  despisers  of  his  providence,  neither  be  you  careless,  or  fearful 
of  improving  it ;  now  or  never :  Had  they  you  on  this  lock,  and  at 
this  advantage,  you  nor  yours  should  never  see  day  more.  What 
once  you  could  not  have  so  well  done,  they  have  now  made  easy 
and  necessary  for  you  to  do ;  and,  what  before  you  scarcely  might 
doy  is  now  become  your  duty.  Be  not  cheated  by  a  sacrifice;  let 
not  the  lives  of  two  or  three  plotters  be  the  ransom  of  the  rest,  or 
yovr  iatisfaction ;  it  is  not  blood,  but  security,  prospect,  future 
Mfaty,  an  eternal  prevention  of  the  like  miseries  for  the  future ; 
Otterwise,  we  shall  only  sit  down  with  the  peace  and  joy  of  fools^ 
4nd  fat  ourselves  sacrifices  with  more  security  against  their  next 
daughter.     Therefore, 

4.  Raise  the  trained-bands,  and  let  them  be  put  not  so  much  as 
Into  the  hands  of  men  popishly  affected ;  for  those  men  that  would 
pull  off  the  vizard,  in  case  Popery  prevailed  ;  that  otherwise  keep 
their  credit  by  not  discovering  themselves,  are  the  most  dangerous  to 
be  trusted  ;  I  fear  Popery  thus  entering,  more  than  any  other  way. 
Examine  the  counties  well,  for  some  of  base  principles  are  intrusted. 

5.  Let  there  be  power  given  to  raise  auxiliaries,  that  such  honest 
Protestant  gentlemen,  as  are  willing,  at  their  own  charges,  volunta. 
rily  to  serve  their  country,  by  raising  troops  or  companies,  or  serv- 
ing in  them,  may  be  permitted  and  encouraged  so  to  do. 

6.  Let  every  Protestant  family  be  well  armed,  and  every  Popish 
family  be  utterly  disarmed ;  they  have  tried  our  usage  of  arms  with 
ease,  we  theirs  with  cruelty  enough. 

7.  Let  there  be  an  act,  with  a  strict  penalty,  that,  after  such  a 
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iiBj^  no  gun-smlth  shall  sell  guns  ot  pistols;  cutlers,  swords  or 
dbj^rs ;  and  drjr.salters,  gunpowder  or  bullets,  without  license  of 
the  aMermen  of  the  wards  in  Liondon,  or  some  chief  officer,  if  in 
«ny  other  corporation ;  and  that  the  person  so  buying  them  shall^ 
before  the  said  officer,  subscribe  a  sufficient  test  against  Poperj, 
but,  more  especially,  that  no  Papist  be  suffered  to  make  or  sell  anj 
such  implements  of  war. 

8.  That  care  be  taken  to  prerent  fraudulent  conreyances  of  estates 
by  Papists,  to  escape  the  law,  where  they  hare  done  mischief ;  for 
this  is  to  cheat  the  goyemment,  and  inntlidate  the  law. 

9.  That  it  shall  be  treason  for  any  Papist  to  entertain  a  prieft, 
Jesuit,  or  seminary  in  their  house,  because  mortal  enemies,  by  prin- 
ciple and  practice,  to  the  ciril  goTernment.  Consider  of  the  Swedish 
law,  or  some  other  way  to  clear  the  land  of  all  of  them ;  let  us  buy 
them  out  to  be  safe. 

10.  That  in  all  schools,  particularly  in  uniTersities,  care  be  taken 
to  educate  youth  in  a  just  abhorrence  of  Romish  principles,  espe* 
daily  the  Jesuit's  immoral  morals,  shewing  the  inconsistency  tiiereof 
with  human  nature,  reason,  and  society,  as  well  as  pure  and  meek 
Christianity,  of  which  there  has  been  great  neglect 

11.  That  our  youth  be  not  suffered  to  trayel  abroad,  but  between 
tweWe  and  sixteen,  and  that  under  the  conduct  of  approred  Protes* 
tants  ;  for  the  present  way  of  education  is  chiefly  in  pleasure  and 
looseness,  which  makes  waj  for  atheism  or  Popery,  no  religion  or 
false  religion. 

Id.  That  speedy  care  be  taken  to  release  all  oppressed  Protes« 
tants  in  this  kingdom ;  and,  since  the  Papists  mark  all  Protestants 
out  for  one  fate,  and  esteem  them  one  body  of  hereticks,  that.thej 
may  be  as  one  body  of  protestancy  against  that  common  enemy. 
This  is  the  language  of  God's  present  providence ;  those,  tha|;  widi. 
stand  it,  are  such  as  lore  Rome  better  Uian  London ;  every^  Pro! 
taut,  dissenter  or  not,  has  the  same  thing  to  say  against 'poi 
Agree  then  so  far,  and  let  a  general  negative  creed  be  condudi^d 
upon,  and  from  thence  let  some  general  positire  truths  be  considewd 
of,  in  order  to  a  better  understanding  among  them.  For  this  pur. 
pose,  let  there  be  a  select  assembly  of  some  out  of  all  persuasions, 
in  which  these  two  proposals  may  be  duly  weighed,  that  whosoever 
beliere,  and  own  what  shall  be  therein  contained,  shall  be  reputed 
and  protected  as  true  Protestants. 

Lastly^  and  more  especially,  let  all  the  laws  in  force  against  immo* 
rality  be  speedily  and  effectually  executed.  It  is  sin,  which  is  the 
disease  and  shame  of  the  nation;  we  hare  forgotten  God,  and  cast  his 
law  behind  us,  and  we  deserve  not  this  beginning  of  deliverance. 
Our  pleasures  have  been  our  gods,  and  to  them  we  bow,  and  have 
little  or  no  religion  at  heart ;  therefore  it  is  that  iniquity  abounds, 
and  in  that  variety  too,  and  to  such  a  degree,  as  no  kingdom  can  pa. 
rallel.  Blush,  O  heavens,  and  be  astonished,  0  earUi !  A  people 
loved  of  God,  and  so  often  saved  by  his  wonderful  providences,  are 
become  the  Tyre  and  Sidon,  the  Sodom  and  Gromorrah  of  the  world. 
Let  us  repent  in  dust  and  ashes ;  let  us  turn  to  God,  from  the  hot. 
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torn  of  mir  hearts,  ^ith  the  fenent  linr«  and  good  works  of  our  umr. 
tyred  ancestors ;  or  their  life,  doctrine,  and  death  will  rise  up  in 
judgment  against  us,  and  God  wilt  yet  suffer  their  and  our  enemies 
to  swallow  us  up  quick.  And  be  assured,  as  looseness  and  debauchi 
ferj  were  designed  by  the  Papists,  as  a  state.trick,  to  dispose  the 
minds  of  the  people  to  receire,  or  at  kast  suffer  Popery,  that,  to 
say  true,  cannot  live  with  better  company ;  so  the  discouragement  of 
h^  and'cherishing  of  ail  rirtuou^i  persons,  with  a  serious  and  hearty 
prosecution  of  the  fore*mentioned  proposals,  will  stop,  and  in  time 
wear  it  out  of  the  kingdom;  for  Popery  fears  nothing  more  than  light, 
inquiry,  and  sober  liying.  Hear  us,  we  beseech  you,  for  Je^us 
Christ's  sake ;  take  heart,  we  will  nmet  leave  you,  do  not  you  leave 
us ;  provide  for  the  king,  provide  for  the  people ;  for  God  alone 
knows^  when  we  Ite  down,  if  we  shall  ever,  rise,  or,  when  we  gO 
forth,  if  we  shall  ever  return.  Remember  the  massacre  of  Paris,  lA 
which  90  many  thousands  fell,  and,  with  them,  that  brave  admiraL 
Coligni  :  Infiimy  enough,  one  would  think,  to  shame  the  party,  did 
they  know  such  a  thing ;  but,  instead  of  that,  it  was  meritorious, 
yea,  it  is  a  subject  of  triumph :  Look  info  the  Vatican  at  Rome, 
and,  among  the  other  rare  feats  performed  by  christian  kings  agunst 
infidels,  this  massacre  of  Paris,  now  about  an  hundred  years  old,  is 
to  be  found  ;  and  so  careful  was  the  designer  to  do  it  to  the  life,  that 
he  has  not  omitted  to  shew  us,  how  the  noble  admiral  was  flung  dead 
out  of  the  window  into  the  street,  to  be  used  as  people  use  cats  and 
dogs  in  Protestant  countries,  but  good  enough  for  an  heretick,  whom 
tlie  worse  they  use,  the  better  they  are.  But,  to  shew  they  own  the 
plot,  and  glory  in  the  action,  for  fear  one  not  read  in  the  siotf 
should  take  Coligni  for  Jeaabel,  they  have  gallantly  explained  th^ 
action  upon  the  piece,  and  writ  his  name  at  large* 
•  But  ^ero  is  a  cruelty  nearer  home,  no  less  barbarous,  the  Irish 
massacre,  in  1641  ;  nay,  it  exceeded,  FirH^  in  number ;  there  were 
above  threeJiundred  thousand  murdered.  Next^  in  tluit  no  age  or 
sex  was  spared ;  and,  lastl^y  in  the  manner  of  it.  It  was  general 
throughout  the  kingdom ;  and,  as  they  were  more  savage,  so  more 
cruel ;  they  spared  not  either  sick,  or  lying-in  women  ;  they  killed 
poor  infants,  and  innocent  children,  tossing  some  upon  their  swords, 
skeens,  and  other  instrtiments  of  cruelty;  flinging  others  into  rivers, 
apd,  tidcing  several  by  the  legs,  dashed  their  brains  out  against  walls 
or  rocks.  O  Lord  God,  avenge  this  innocent  blood ;  it  still  cries. 
But,  that  these  actors  df  this  tragedy,  or  their  bloody-minded  off« 
spring,  should  swarm  in  England,  be  pensioners  here,  as  if  they" 
were  the  old  soldiers  of  the  queen,  men  of  eighty  .eight,  cripples  of 
loyalty,  laid  up  for  their  good  services,  and  St.  James's  their  hospU 
tal,  tlris  scandalises  us.  We  think  them  the  worst  cattle  of  theif 
country,  and  pray,  that  there  may  be  an  exchange,  tliat  you  would 
prohibit  their  importation,  instead  of  more  useful  beasts.  For  th^ 
bloody  massacre  of  Piedmont,  you  have  it  at  large  described  by  Sir 
Samuel  Morland. 

But  we  must  never  forget  the  horrid  murder  of  Henry  the  Third 
and  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  our  king*s  renowned  grandfatiier 
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And  tronld  to  God  our  king  would  consider,  that  all  his  humanitjr 
to  them  can  never  secure  him  from  their  stroke ;  they  were  both 
better  Catholicks,  and  yet  both  assassinated :  The  first  a  bred  Papist^ 
yet  because  he  would  not  murder  all  the  llugonots  or  Protestants  of 
bis  kingdom,  and  his  known  best  subjects,  they  did  as  much  for  him  ; 
The  last  was  their  convert,  all  they  seemed  to  desire  of  him,  and 
all  they  can  expect  from  our  king,  yet  how  did  they  use  him  ?  They 
did  twice  assassinate  him,  and  the  last  time  killed  him.  What  se« 
curity  then  can  any  prince  promise  to  himself  from  men,  that  make 
not  the  profession  of  the  same  religion  a  protection  to  them  that 
own  it,  but  upon  humours  or  suspicions  of  their  own,  or  to  InttOm 
duce  another  person  or  family,  more  immediately  under  their  in  flu  J 
ence,  and  disposed  to  their  turn,  will  make  no  scruple  of  killing  him  ? 
What  slaves  are  kings  with  such  men,  and  under  such  a  religion  t 
Let  not  the  mildness  of  our  prince  be  thus  abused  ;  shew  yourselves 
his  great  and  best  council  in  this  conjuncture,  and  deliver  him  from 
these  men  of  ingratitude :  Men  that  will  never  be  contented,  but 
with  that  which  they  must  not  have ;  of  sucli  qualifications,  that 
what  may  be  esteemed  ambition,  revenge,  or,  interest,  in  all  other 
parties,  is  a  settled  principle  with  them.  This  their  greatest  doctors 
tell  US,  and  to  excite  men  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  they  declare  all  such 
acts  more  than  ordinarily  meritorious.  But  what  hold  can  we  have  of 
such  men,  that  have  no  conscience  ?  This  conclusion  looks  hard,  and 
besides  their  practice,  for  if  that  were  always  to  cast  the  scale, 
it  would  go  hard  with  many  Protestants  too ;  it  is  their  avowed 
doctrine,  they  glory  in  it,  and  make  it  our  reproach  to  have  any  such 
thing.  I  say,  that  Papists  have  no  conscience,  or  no  use  of  con. 
science  in  their  religion,  which  is  the  same  thing ;  for  what  is  con. 
science,  but  the  judgmeqt  a  man  makes  in  himself  of  religious 
matters,  according  to  the  knowledge  given  him  of  God ;  but  this  is 
out  of  doors  with  tiiem,  it  is  heresy ;  authority  rules  them,  not  truth ; 
as  if  a  man  were  to  be  credited  for  his  age,  not  for  his  reason. 
Conscience  is  a  domestick  and  private  judge,  dangerous  to  the  chair^ 
the  Pope ;  for  it  rather  hinders  than  helps  subjection ;  the  less  there 
be  of  it,  the  sooner  men  turn  captives  to  their  mysteries :  So  that 
putdng  out  the  eyes  of  our  mind,  and  a  blind  before  our  understand, 
ing,  best  fit  us  for  Popish  religion ;  as  if  religion  had  not  so  great 
an  tnemy  as  reason ;  nor  faith  as  knowledge.  It  is  strange,  that  a 
man  cannot  be  a  Papist,  without  renouncing  the  only  distinction  of  a 
man  from  a  beast :  Tlierefore  it  is,  we  pray  to  be  secured  from 
Papists,  because  at  best  they  unman  us,  and  are  not  their  own  men.' 
It  is  true,  as  Protestants  do  not  always  live  up  to  their  good 
principles,  neither  do  Papists  to  their  bad  ones :  Breeding,  good 
humour,  generosity,  and  a  better  principle  they  know  not  of,  may . 
by  ass  some  of  them  to  worthy  things,  but  this  is  not  according  to ' 
their  principles ;  for  if  they  will  be  true  to  them,  they  must  abandon 
choice,  and  obey  Uieir  superior,  right  or  wrong,  and  every  imm6rality 
he  commands  is  duty,  upon  damnation ;  the  more  contrary  to  their 
season,  and  averse  to  their  nature,  the  greater  the  merit,   flesitatioii 
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ift  weakness;  dissent,  schism;  opposition,  heresy;  t]ie  consequence^ 
turning. 

From  this  religion^  O  Lord  God,  deliver  us;  0  king  and  par. 
Uament,  protect  us :  It  is  jour  duty  to  God,  and  your  obligation  to 
the  people.  We  beseech  you,  excuse  us,  and  take  all  in  good  part; 
our  fears  are  great,  we  fear  justly,  and  our  desires  reasonable ;  re* 
member  our  dreadful  fires,  consider  this  horrid  plot,  and  think  upon 
poor,  yet  worthy.  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfry  ;  let  not  God's  provL 
dence,  and  his  blood,  rise  up  in  judgment  against  yon  ;  God  of  bit 
great  mercy  animate  you  by  his  power,  and  direct  you  by  his  wisdom, 
.  ^ai  the  succession  of  his  deliTerances,  from  Queen  Elisabeth'! 
days,  may  not  be  forgotten,  nor  his  present  mercy  slighted ;  let  us 
do  our  duty,  and  God  will  give  us  that  blessing,  which  will  yet  make 
England  a  glorious  kingdom,  the  joy  of  her  friends,  and  terror  of  her 
#aemies^  which  is  the  fervent  and  constant  prayers  of  yours,  &c. 


THE 
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PREPARATION  FOR  A  TRIAL. 
Printed  for  W.  Cademan,  1680*    Folio,  containiiig  two  page$^ 


As  the  long  imprisonment  of  George,  Lord  Jefferies^  the  High 
Chancellor  of  England,  has  given  him  ample  leisure  for  a  full  and 
serious  consideration  of  his  state,  his  examination  of  his  fatal 
circumstances,  and  preparation  for  his  trial,  with  all  other  neces*- 
sary  and  due  reflexions,  previous  as  well  to  the  appearance  not 
only  before  so  great  a  tribunal  here,  but  also  a  greater  and  mora 
terrible  one  to  come,  have  induced  him  to  this  timely  provision  of 
his  hist  Will  and  Testament, 


I 


N  the  name  of  ambition,  the  only  God  of  o«r  setting  up  and 
worshiping,  together  with  cruelty,  treachery,  perjury,  pride,  inso. 
lance,  ftc.  his  erer-adored  angels  and  archangels,  cloveiufooted^  oc 
otherwise.    Amen. 

I  George,  sometimes  Lord,  but  always  Jefferies,  beitag  in  intirv 
hodllj  health  (my  once  great  heart,  at  present  dwindled  to  the  di- 
minutive dimensions  of  a  French  bean,  only  excepted)  and  in  sound 
and  perfect  memory  of  high  commissions,  quo  warranto^Sy  regulations, 
dispensations,  pillorisations,  fioggations, ,  gibbetations,  barbarity^ 
butchery,  tyranny,  together  with  the  bonds  and  ties  of  right,  justice, 
equity,  Ittw,  and  gospel ;  as  alio  those  of  liberty,  property,  Magn^r 
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Chartd^  &c.  not  only  at  divers  and  sandiy,  but  at  all  times,  by  nle, 
religioasly  broken :  and,  being  reminded  by  a  halter  before  me,  and 
my  sins  behind  me,  do  make  my  last  will  and  testament  in  manner 
and  form  following: 

ImprimiSj  Because  it  has  always  l)een  the  modish  departure  of 
great  men,  and  greater  sinners,  to  leave  some  legacy  to  pious  uses,  I 
give  and  bequeath  one^thonsand  pounds  towards  the  building  of  a 
shrine  and  a  chapel  to  St.  Coleman,  for  the  particular  devotion  of  a 
late  very  great  English  zealot,  for  whose  gtory  I  farther  order  my 
executors  to  bear  half  charges  in  inserting  and  registering  the  sacred 
papers  and  memoirs  of  the  said  saint,  in  those  dirine  legends, '  The 
Lives  of  the  Saints,'  by  the  hand  of  his  reverend,  and  no  less  indus. 
trions,  successor  Father  Peters ;  that  so  the  never.dy ing  renown  of 
the  long-swore  meritorious,  though  unfortunate,  vengeance  against 
the  northern  heresy,  (in  which  once  hopeful  vineyard  I  have  been 
tio  small  labourer)  may  be  transmitted  to  posterity  by  so  pious  a 
recorder. 

Item,  As  a  legacy  to  her  late  consort.majesty  of  Great-Britain, 
my  sometimes  royal  patroness,  I  do  bequeath  two-thousand  crowns 
to  holy  mother  church,  to  purchase,  through  his  holiness,  and  the 
good  lady  of  Loretto's  intercession,  the  same  benediction  to  thd 
French  waters  of  Spa,  they  once  vouchsafed  to  the  English  ones  of 
Bath,  to  give  her  majesty  the  conception  of  a  Duke  of  York  to  her 
Prince  of  Wales ;  humbly,  with  my  dying  breath,  requesting,  for  the 
future  silencing  of  malice,  and  confutation  of  infidelity,  that  her  said 
ikisjesty  would,  in  due  prudence,  graciously  please  to  select  ont^  for 
her  next  labour,  but  half  as  able  witnesses,  and  reeking  spectators  of 
her  delivery,  as  myself,  there  being,  in  her  late  cade,  no  person  in 
the  world  a  more  experimentally  substantial  evidence  of  a  male  child 
born  of  the  body  of  a  queen,  at  full  growth  at  eight  months,  when  it 
is  so  notoriously  known,  that  my  own  first  female  child,  of  my  wife's, 
was  at  th#  like  full  growth  bom  at  five  months. 

J/eift,  In  tenderness  and  hearty  good-will  to  my  sometime  friends 
and  allies  on  the  other  side  the  herring-pond,  I  think  fit,  as  a  small 
mite  to  the  great  cause,  to  order  my  executors,  out  of  my  late  son. 
in.law's  estate,  saved  by  my  own  Chancery  decree  from  the  Salisbury 
creditors,  as  much  money  to  be  remitted  over  to  the  true  and  trusty 
Tyrconnel,  as  will  purchase  new  liveries  of  the  best  Irish  frize,  com- 
pletely to  rig  a  whole  regiment  of  his  new-raised  Teagues ;  as  also  the 
like  quantity  for  the  rigging  of  another  regiment  of  French  dragoons, 
now  sending  over  to  his  excellency's  succour ;  his  Gal  lick  majesty 
having  long  since  ordered  the  edict  of  Nants,  and  all  other  the  par- 
liamentary heretick-records  of  France  to  be  given  them  gratis,  to 
make  them  taylors  measures  of,  in  imitation  of  the  English  Magna 
Charta,  sometime  since  designed  for  the  same  use. 

But,  above  all,  to  take  care  for  my  own  decent  funeral,  test  my 
executors,  to  save  the  charges  of  Christian  burial,  should  drop  me 
under  ground,  as  slovenly  as  my  old  great  master,  at  Westminster, 
I  think  at  to  order  the  rites  and  ceremonirt  of  my  obsequies  as  foU 

lows; 
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Imprimis^  I  desire  that  mj  funeral  anthems  be  all  let  to  the  tone: 
of  old  LillU)urlero,  that  never  to  be  forgotten  Irish  Shiboleth,  in 
commemoration  not  only  of  two.hundred*thon8and  hereticks,  that 
formerly  danced  off  to  the  said  musical  notes,  but  also  of  the  second 
part  to  the  same  tune,  lately  designing,  setting,  and  composing  by  a 
great  master  of  mine,  and  myself.  The  said  anthem  to  be  sang  by  a 
train  of -seven  or  eight-hundred  of  my  own  making  in  the  west ;  who, 
in  their  native  rags,  a  livery  likewise  of  my  own  donation,  as  a  dress 
fitttest  for  the  sad  cavalcade,  will,  I  am  assured,  be  no  way  wantiof 
in  their  readiest  and  ablest  melody,  suitable  .to  the  occasion. 

//em,  I  order  two  hundred  Jacobus's  to  be  laid  out  in  myrrh, 
frankincense,  and  other  necessary  perfumes,  to  be  burnt  at  my  fune. 
ral,  to  sweeten,  if  possible,  some  little  stink  I  may,  probably,  leare 
behind  me. 

Item^  I  order  an  ell  and  a  half  of  fine  cambrick  to  be  cut  out  into 
handkerchiefs,  for  drying  up  all  the  wet  eyes  at  my  funeral,  together 
with  half  a  pint  of  burnt  claret,  for  all  the  mourners  in  the  king, 
dom. 

Item^  For  the  more  decent  interment  of  my  remains,  I  will  and 
require,  for  the  re.cementing  of  my  own  unhappy  politick  head  to  my 
shoulders  again  (provided  always  I  have  the  honour  of  the  axe,  as  it 
is  much  questioned)  that  a  present  of  a  diamond  ring  be  made  to 
Madam  Labadie,  for  the  use  of  the  same  needle,  and  a  skain  of  the 
tame  thread,  once  used  on  a  very  important  occasion,for  the  quilting 
of  a  certain  notable  cushion  of  famous  memory. 

To  conclude:  For  avoiding  all  Chancery  suits  about  the  disposal 
of  my  aforesaid  legacies,  that  the  contents  of  this  my  last  will  may  be 
made  publick,  I  order  my  executors  to  take  care  that  this  may  bo 
printed* 
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1.  Several  treatises  have  been  formerly  written,  and  more  (I 
doubt  not)  will  be  in  this  juncture  published,  with  directions  and  in. 
formations  to  the  people  of  England  for  chusing  fit  and  proper  repre- 
sentatives for  the  ensuing  parliament,  wherein  sufficient  notice  will 
be  taken  of  the  failures  and  defects  of  several  who  hare  already  been 
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^entrusted  in  that  seirice,  and  the  due  qualifications  of  such,  who  are 
•now  to  be  elected.  I  sludl,  therefore,  confine  my  present  tbeughti 
•only  to  one  particular  head,  which  yet,  in  my  opinion,  seems  to  in» 
▼olve  in  it  the  ineTitabie  fate  of  England,  which  wholly  depends  up- 
on the  choice  of  members  for  the  next  session  of  parliament :  I  mean 
^  the  choosing  or  refusing  of  such  persons,  who  are  now  possessed  of 
any  places  and  preferments,  depending  upon  the  gift  and  pleasure  of 
the  court.'  If  herein  my  endeaTonrs  prove  unsuccessful, I  shall  havo 
nothing  left,  but  the  satisfaction  of  my  own  conscience  to  support 
me  under  the  deplorable  consequents  and  effects,  which  must  neces. 
sarily  attend  the  choice  of  a  house  of  commons  filled  with  Officers 
and  court  pensioners.  This  is  the  last  struggle  and  effort  the  people 
of  England  have  left  them  for  their  properties;  and,  should  we  now 
miscarry  in  this,  we  may  sit  down  and  idly  shew  our  affections  for 
our  country,  and  fruitlesly  bewail  the  loss  of  our  liberties,  but  shall 
never  meet  with  another  opportunity  of  exerting  ourselves  in  its  ser* 
vice.  That  I  may,  therefore,  set  the  minds  of  people  right,  in 
this  particular,  before  it  be  too  late,  I  tbiok  it  will  be  only  necessary 
to  shew  the  danger  of  chusing  members  that  are  in  places,  from  two 
considerations : 

First,  From  the  nature  of  such  a  parliament,  considered  in  itself: 
And, 

Secondly,  From  what  has  already  been  done  by  parliaments  so 
qualified. 

In  both  which,  I  shall  be  very  brief,  and  content  myself  with 
much  fewer  arguments  than  might  be  urged  upon  this  subject.  For  I 
should  almost  despair  of  bemg  survived  by  the  liberties  of  England,  if 
I  could  imagine  there  was  a  necessity  of  saying  much,  in  a  case  not 
only  of  such  irresistible  evidence  and  demonstration,  but  also  of  the 
utmost  concern  and  importance  to  us. 

2.  First,  then,  we  shall  best  be  able  to  understand  the  nature  of 
such  an  ilLchosen  parliament,  by  comparing  it  with  a  true  one,  and 
with  the  original  design  of  parliaments  in  their  institution.  I  hope  it 
need  not  be  told,  that  they  were,  at  first,  intended  for  a  support  to 
the  king's  just  prerogative,  and  a  protection  to  the  subjects  in  their 
as  just  rights  an^rivileges:  For  maintaining  all  due  honour  to  the  ex- 
ecutive power^nd  all  suitable  respect  and  encouragement  to  those,  who 
are  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  laws :  For  a  poise  and 
balance  between  the  two  extreme  contending  powers  of  absolute  mon. 
archy  and  anarchy :  For  a  check  and  curb  to  insolent  and  licentious 
ministers,  and  a  terror  to  ambitious  and  over.grown  statesmen :  For 
giving  their  advice  to  his  majesty  in  all  matters  of  importance:  For 
making  necessary  laws,  to  preserve  or  improve  our  constitution,  and 
abrogating  such  as  were  found  burthensome  and  obsolete :  For  giving 
the  Idng  money  for  defraying  the  charges  and  expences  of  the  govenu 
ment,  or  maintaining  a  necessary  war  against  foreign  and  domestick 
enemies :  For  examining  and  inspecting  iSie  publick  accounts,  to  know 
if  their  money  be  applied  to  its  true  use  and  purposes:  In  short,  for 
the  best  security  imaginable  to  his  majesty's  honour  and  royal  digni. 
:ties,  and  the  subjects  libertiet,  estates,  and  lives,  ^ 
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3*  This  being  the  nature  and  true  design  of  a  pariiamenl,  let  iu» 
now  see  whether  a  house  of  commons,  full  of  officers  and  court  pen^ 
aioners,  will  answer  those  noble  and  laudable  ends  of  their  consti. 
tutions.  And,  here  indeed,  I  begin  already  to  be  ashamed  of  my  ua. 
dertaking ;  the  proof  of  the  negative  is  so  ridiculous,  that  it  looks 
too  much  like  a  jest,  to  ask  any  one  in  his  wits,  whether  a  parlia.* 
ment,  filled  with  delinquents,  will  ever  call  themselTes  to  an  acw 
count,  or  what  account  would  be  given,  if  they  should  ?  Whether 
an  assembly  of  publick  robbers  will  sentence  one  another  to  be' 
punished,  or  to  make  restitution^  Whether  it  is  possible,  onr 
grievances  can  be  redressed,  that  are  committed  by  persons,  from 
whom  there  is  no  higher  power  to  appeal  ?  Whether  there  is  any 
hope  of  justice,  where  the  malefactors  are  the  judges  ?  Whether  hia 
majesty  can  be  rightly  informed  in  affairs  relating  to  himself  or  the 
publick,  when  they  are  represented  to  him,  only  by  such  persons, 
who  design  to  abuse  him  ?  Whether  the  publick  accounts  will  be 
fiiithfully  inspected  by  those,  who  embezzle  onr  money  to  their  own 
use  ?  Whether  the  king's  prerogative  can  be  lavrfully  maintained  by 
such,  who  only  pervert  It  to  their  own  sinister  ends  and  purposes? 
Whether  a  parliament  can  be  a  true  balance,  where  all  the  weight 
lies  only  in  one  scale  ?  Or,  lastly, Whether  a  house  of  commons  can 
vote  freely,  who  are  either  prepossessed  with  the  hopes  and  promises 
•f  enjoying  places,  or  the  slavish  fears  of  losing  them?  Methiuks  it 
is  offering  too  much  violence  to  human  nature,  to  ask  such  questions 
as  these ;  I  shall,  therefore,  leave  this  invidious  point. 

4.  Yet,  lest  still  any  should  remain  unsatisfied,  or  lulled  into  a  fond 
opinion,  that  these  mischiefs  will  not  ensue  upon  the  elections  they 
shall  make,  I  shall  further  endeavonr  to  convince  tiu>se,  who  ane 
most  mov^d  by  the  force  of  examples,  by  coming  to  my  second  pan, 
ticular,  and  shewing  how  parliaments,  so  qualified,  hare  all  along 
behaved  themselves.  And  here  I  must  confess  there  are  not  many 
instances  to  be  given,  the  project  of  corrupting  parliaments  being  but 
of  a  late  date,  a  practice  first  set  on  foot  within  the  compass  of  oar 
own  memories,  as  the  last  and  most  dangerous  stratagem  that  ever 
was  invented  by  an  tncroaching  tyrant  to  possess  himself  of  the 
rights  of  a  free.born  people  ;  I  mean  King  CfaArles  the  Second,  .who, 
well  remembering,  with  how  little  success,  both  he  and  his  father  had 
made  use  of  open  arms  and  downright  violence  to  storm  and  batter 
down  the  bulwarks  of  our  excell^at  constitution,  had  recourse  at  laat 
to  those  mean  arts,  and  underhand  practioes,  of  bribing  and  cormp^ 
ing,  with  money,  those  who  were  intrusted  vrith  the  conservation  of 
our  laws,  and  the  guardianship  of  our  liberties.  And  herein  iie  so 
well  succeeded,  that  the  mischiefs  and  calamities,  occasioned  by  thai 
mercenary  parliament,  did  not  terminate  with  his  life  and  re^n  ;  but 
the  effects  of  them  are  handed  and  continued  down,  and  very  sensibly 
§e\i  by  the  nation,  to  this  very  hour.  For  it  is  to  that  house  of  coua. 
'mons  the  formidable  greatness  of  France  was  owing,  and  ta>  tiwsr 
account,  therefore,  ought  we  tp  set  down  the  prodigious  ezpences  of 
-Ihtt  hte  war.  It  was  by  those  infamous  members  that  money  waa 
|[iTen  to  make  a  fei|;Bed'  find  ^ottosiv^  war  wi^  Fnnce^  whidi,  at  Hm 
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mme  time,  was  employed  ekher  In  subdnnig  the  subjects  at  home,  or 
oppresslfig  OUT  Protestant  neighbours  abroad.  It  was  this  tenal 
parliament  in  effect  that  furnished  the  King  of  France  widi  timber 
and  skilful  workmen  for  building  ships,  as  well  as  expert  mariners, 
and  a  prod^ious  quantity  of  brass  and  iron  canon,  mortar.pieces, 
and  bullets  from  the  tower  :  by  the  help  of  which,  our  own  treach. 
erous  king  was  able  to  boast  publickly,  and  thank  God,  that  he  had 
at  last  made  his  brother  of  France  a  seaman.  By  this  means  the 
honour  of  England  was  prostituted,  and  our  natural  and  iucral 
strength  betrayed,  with  which,  like  Sampson,  we  should  easily  have 
broken  all  the  cords  that  Europe,  or  the  whole  world,  could  have 
made  to  bind  and  enslave  us,  had  not  this  parliament  made  a  sacri* 
fice  of  all  to  the  charms  of  a  French  Iklffah,  To  this  profligate  and 
villainous  reign,  we  are  to  ascribe  the  loss  of  all  the  considerable 
charters  of  England,  the  deaths  of  our  best  patriots,  the  encourage^ 
ment  and  almost  establishment  of  Popety*,  the  decay  of  trade,  die 
growth  of  arbitrary  power,  the  ill  effects  of  dishonourable  leagues^ 

*  Whteh  will  better  ftppear,  ttom  the  IbUowing  letter,  published  in  the  year  l679«  on  half 
a  sheet  of  paper,  folio* 

ji  copy  of  a  Letter f  written  hy  a  Jetuit  to  the  father-rector  at  Brutseltf  dis» 
covering  their  detigns  upon  England ;  and  their  judgment  of  the  temper 
thereof :  WUh  m  conjecture  of  the  iuceott  of  the  parliament. 

Father  Aeetor  f 

Let  not  the  damp  of  astonishrnertt  mize  umm  yoar  ardent  and  xealoas  soal,  in  apprehending 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  calling  of  a  parlimnent*  We  bare  not  opposed,  but  rather  furthers 
ed  it }  so  that  we  hope  as  modi  in  this  parliament,  as  ever  we  fearea  any  in  Queen  Elts«beth*a 
days. 

Yott  must  know  the  council  is  engaged  to  assist  the  king,  by  way  of  prerogative,  in  case  the 
parliamentary  way  shonld  fail.  You  shall  see  this  parliament  will  resemble  the  pelican,  whica 
takes  a  pleasure  to  dig  out,  with  her  beak,  her  own  bowels. 

The  election  of  knights  and  burgesses  have  been  in  such  confusion  of  apparent  faction,  aa 
that,  which  we  werewont  to  procure  heretofore,  with  much  art  and  Industry  (when  the  Spanisk 
match  was  in  treaty)  now  breaks  out  naturally,  as  a  botch  or  bile,  and  spits  and  spews  out  ita 
own  rancour  and  venom. 

You  rememl>er  how  that  famous  and  immortal  statesman,  the  Count  of  Gondamar,  fed  liint 
James's  fancy,  and  rocked  him  a-sleep  with  the  soft  sweet  sound  of  peace,  to  keep  up  the 
Spanish  treaty-  Likewise,  we  were  mnch  bound  to  some  statesmen  of  our  own  country,  for 
gaining  time,  by  procuring  those  most  advantageotw  cessations  of  anms  in  the  Palatinate,  an4 
advancing  the  honour  and  integrity  of  the  Spanish  nation,  vilifying  the  Hollanders ;  remon- 
strating to  King  James,  that  that  state  was  most  ungrateftil,  both  to  his  predecessor  Queen 
Elisabeth,  and  Ms  sacred  majesty  :  That  the  States  were  more  obnoxious  than  the  Turk,  and 
perpetually  imured  his  majesty's  loving  subjects  in  the  East  Indies,  and  likewise,  they  havie 
usaroed  fVom  his  majesty  the  regality,  and  invaluable  profit  of  the  narrow  seas,  in  fishing  upoa 
the  English  coast,  &c* 

This  great  statesman  luid  but  one  principal  means  to  further  that  great  and  good  design: 
which  was  to  set  on  King  James,  that  none  out  the  puritan  faction,  which  plotted  nothing  but 
anarchy,  and  his  confusion,  were  averse  to  this  most  tiappy  union*  We  steered  on  the  same 
dourse,  and  have  made  great  nse  hf  this  anarchical  election,  and  have  prejudicated  and  ami. 
cipatM  tite  great  one,  that  none  but  the  king's  enemies,  and  his,  are  chosen  for  t  his  parliament&c> 

We  have  now  many  strings  to  our  bow,  and  have  stronirly  fortified  our  faction,  and  have  add. 
ed  twoliulwarks  more:  For  when  King  James  lived  (yon  know)  he  was  very  Tiolent  against  At* 
minianism,  and  iuterrupted  (with  his  pestilent  wit  and  deep  learning)  our  stnmg  designs,  tA 
Beiland,  and  was  a  great  fViend  to  that  old  rebel  and  heietick,  the  Fnnce  of  Orange. 

lilow  we  have  planted  that  sovereign  dmg,  Arminianismj  which,  we  hope,  will  purge  th^ 
Protestants  from  their  heresy }  and  it  flounshes,  and  botrs  fruit  in  due  season. 

The  materials,  which  build  up  our  bulwark,  are  the  projectors,  and  beggars  of  all  ranks  and 

Snalities :  Howsoever,  both  these  (hctions  co-operate  to  destroy  the  parliament,  and  to  lAtro. 
oce  anew  species  and  form  of  government,  which  is  oligarchy* 

These  serve  as  direct  mediums  and  instruments  to  our  end,  which  is  the  universal  catholick 
monarchy.  Ourftmndations  must  be  mutation  }  a  mutation  will  cause  a  relaxation,  which  wlU 
serve  as  so  many  violent  diseases,  as  the  stone,  ^out,  itc-  to  the  speedy  destruction  of  our  per* 
petnaland  insuirerable  anguish  of  l>ody,  which  is  worse  than  death  itself. 

We  proceed  now  by  council  and  mature  delilieration,  how,  and  when,  to  work  upon  thk 
duke's  jealousy  and  revenge,  and,  in  this  we  give  the  honour  tothoae  which  merit  it,  which 
are  the  Church  Catholicks. 

There  is  another  matter  of  consequence,which  vre  take  much  into  our  consideration,and  tehdlAr 
cwe,which  Is  to  stave  i^  the  Puritans,  that  they  hang  not  in  the  duke's  ean  t  they  are  i.ihpd. 
dent  and  tubllt  people,  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  lest  they  shooid  iiegotlst«  a  ncondltatidii  Wt 
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the  shutting  up  of  the  exchequer,  the  progress  of  all  sorts  of  debauch, 
ery,  the  s<frvi!e  compliaaces  at  court  of  a  rampant  hierarchy  iu  the 
kingdom,  the  insolent  deportment  of  the  inferior  clergy  both  in  the 
universities  and  elsewhere,  their  slavish  doctrine  of  passive  obedienca 
and  non-resistance;  in  short,  a  general  depravation  of  manners,  and 
almost  utter  extirpation  of  virtue  and  moral  honesty.  These  and  all 
the  other  mischiefs  of  that  reign  are  justly  chargeable  to  the  account 
of  that  pensioned  parliament,  vrho  either  were  the  immediate  authors, 
or  the  undoubted  causers  of  them  :  Who,  though  they  sat  long  and 
often,  and  could  not  be  ignorant  of  our  deplorable  condition,  yet 
having  their  eyes  blinded  with  the  dust  of  gold,  and  their  tongues 
lockfd.up  with  silver  keys,  they  durst  not  cry  out  for  the  rescue  of 
their  country,  thus  inhumanly  ravished  in  their  very  presence.  It 
will  not  consist  with  my  designed  brevity,  nor  is  it  here  necessary  to 
give  the  reasons  that  induced  the  court  to  dissolve  that  parliament;  nor 
shall  I  take  any  further  notice  of  their  great  and  fortunate  oversight 
in  doing  it,  nor  of  their  unfeigned  repentance  afterwards  for  it ;  I 
shall  only  observe,  that,  if  the  nation  had  been  so  senselesly  stupid  to 
have  chosen  the  samennembers  a  second  time,  who  were  pensioners  in 
the  foregoing  parliament,  we  had  long  ago  suffered  the  dismal  con. 
Sequences  of  our  folly  and  madness  in  such  a  choice  ;  nor  should  we 
now  have  had  this  liberty  to  warn  one  another  against  splitting  upon 
the  like  rocks,and  falling  into  the  same  precipices.Butthey  were  wiser 
in  those  times,and  the  consideration  of  the  dreadful  shipwreck,they  had 
so  lately  escaped,  made  them  chuse  pilots  of  a  quite  contrary  dtspo. 
sition,  who,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  and  as  long  as  they  were  permitted 
to  sit  at  the  helm,  repaired  the  shattered  vessel  of  the  commonwealth, 
restored  its  honour,  revived  its  drooping  genius,  gave  force  to  its 
laws,  countenance  to  its  religion,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  reduced  our 

tween  the  duke  and  the  pRrliament  &  it  is  ceitala,  the  dulce  would  gladly  have  reconciled  bim- 
scirto  the  parliament  atOxford  andWeatmiiisterj  but  now  we  assnre  ourselvei  we  have  ao  hand* 
led  the  matter,  that  both  duke  and  parliament  are  irreconcileable. 

For  the  better  prereniion  of  the  Puritans,  the  Arminiani  have  already  liicked  up  the  duke*8 
ears,  and  wchavc  thote  of  vur  own  religion,  which  stand  conrinnally  at  the  duke4  chacabcr  to 
sec  who  goes  in  and  out,  We  cannot  be  too  circumspect,  and  fearful/in  this  regard* 

I  cannot  chuse  but  laugh,  to  see  how  some  of  our  own  cnac  have  accoutred  themselves  i  yo« 
would  scarce  know  them,  if  you  saw  them  :  And  it  is  admirable,  how  In  speech  and  gesture 
|h«>y  act  the  Puritans.  The  Cambridge  scholara,  to  their  woful  experience,  shall  see  we  ran  act 
the  Puritans  a  little  better  than  they  nave  done  the  Jesuits :  They  have  abused  our  sacred  p» 
iron  St.  Ignatius  in  jest,  but  we  will  make  them  smart  for  it  in  earnest,  I  hope,  you  will  excuse 
my  nicrry  digression;  for,  I  confess  unto  you,]  am  attliis  lime  transportrd  with  joy  toaeetaow 
happily  all  instruments  and  means,  as  well  great  as  less,  co<oi>eratc  unto  our  purnosca* 

But  to  return  unto  the  main  fabrick;  our  foundation  is  Arminianism.  The  Amxiniana,  and 
projectors,  as  it  appears  in  tl)e  premises,  affect  mutation }  this  we  second,  and  inter  by  probable 
arguments.  Jntheftrst  place,  we  take  m to  consideration  the  king's  honour,  and  present  ne- 
cessity; and  we  shew  how  the  king  may  free  himself  of  his  ward,  as  Lewis  tite  Eleventh  did. 
And,  for  his  great  splendor  and  lustre,  he  mav  raise  a  vast  revenue,  and  not  be  beholden  to 
nis  subjects ;  which  is,  by  way  of  imposition  of  excise.  Then  our  Church  Catiiolicks  proceed 
to  shew  the  means  how  to  settle  this  excise,  which  must  be  by  a  mercenary  army  of  horse  and 
foot.  For  the  horse,  we  have  made  that  ^ure  ;  they  shall  be  foreigners  and  Germans,  who  will 
eat  up  the  king's  revenues,  and  spoil  the  country  Wheresoever  they  come,  though  they  should 
be  well  paid;  what  havock  will  they  make  there,  when  thev  get  no  pay,  or  are  not  duly  paid  I 
They  Will  do  more  mischief,  than  we  hope  the  arpay  will  do. 

Vveare  provident  and  careful  that  this  mercenary  army  of  two^tiiousand  horse,  and  tvrenty 
tliousand  foot,  shall  be  taken  on,  and  in  pay,  before  the  excise  be  settled.  In  forming  tlie  ex> 
else,  the  country  is  mpst  likely  to  rise  ;  if  the  mercenary  army  siibjugate  the  country,  then  the 
aoldiers  and  projectors  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  couAscationa  ;  if*  the  country  be  too  hard  for 
|he  soldiers,  then  they  ipust  consequently  mutiny,  which  is  equally  advnntageoua  unto  us, 
Our  superlative  d^vi^P  >«!  to  work  the  ProtesUnts,  as  well  as  ttie  Catholicks,  to  welcome  in  n 
conqueror,  and  that  is  by  this  means:  We  hope  insuntlv  to  disscilve  trade,  and  binder  tht 
building  Qfshipping,  in  dertsing probable  designs,  and  putting  on  the  state  upon  cxpeditiuna, 
us  that  of  Cadis  was,  in  Uking  away  |hc  mwchants  abip^.  so  ihat  they  may  not  easily  catdl 
and  ll^ht  npo^  the  Wwi-J}Jdia  Iject, 
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Ittnisbed  liberties,  and  exposed  the  persons,  who  sold  them,  to  the 
uoiTer^ial  hatred  and  reproach  of  their  fellow.subjects ;  a  punish, 
ment  indeed  infinitely  less  than  they  deserved,  for  the  highest  crimes^ 
member  of  parliament  is  capable  of  committing. 

5.  As  for  King  James's  reign,  though  it  was  notoriously  guilty  of 
the  breach  and  Tiolation  of  most  of  our  fundamental  laws,  which 
sufficiently  justifies  our  carriage  towards  him,  yet,  cannot  we  say 
that  his  mismanagement  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  corruption  of  any 
parliament  sitting  in  his  time.  It  is  true,  indeed,  he  reaped  too 
much  advantage  from  the  conduct  of  the  bribed  parliament  in  his  bro. 
ther's  reign,  and  used  all  possible  endeavours  to  procure  such  another 
for  himself,  well  knowing  it  to  be  the  most  efiectual  means  for  car. 
rying  on  his  ruinous  and  destructive  projects ;  yet,  either  from  the 
unshaken  constancy  of  the  people,  or  want  of  dexterity  in  his  minis, 
ters,  he  was  altogeUier  defeated  in  his  expectation. 

6.  This  miserable  disappointment  of  King. James's  hopes  made 
way  for  our  late -glorious  revolution,  which  was  brought  about  by  the 
hearty  endeavours,  and  accompanied  with  the  most  unfeigned  vows 
and  wishes  of  all  true  lovers  of  their  country,  who,  from  hence,  ex. 
pected  a  full  deliverance  from  their  present  miseries,  and  a  sure  re. 
roedy  from  their  future  fears.   For  what  happiness  might  not  the 
people  well  hope  for  under  the  goTernment  of  Uie  best  of  kings,  sup- 
ported by  the  best  of  titles,  viz.  The  general  consent  and  election  of 
his  people  ?  We  were  filled  with  golden  dreams,  not  only  of  a  bare 
security  for  our  estates  and  lives,  but  an  inexhausted  aflluence  of  all 
inanner  of  blessings  a  nation  is  capable  of  enjoying.     But,  though  we 
have  dreamt  the  dreams,  yet  have  we  not  seen  the  visions.     And 
(hough  the  nation  is,  by  this  time,  sadly  sensible,  how  wretchedly 
they  have  fallen  short  of  their  expected  happiness,  yet  are  they  not 
all  acquainted  with  the  true  spring  and  fountain  from  whence  all 
Aeir  misfortunes  flow ;  which  is,  indeed,  no  other,  than  that  bare, 
faced  and  openly  avowed  corruption,  which,  like  an  universal  lepro. 
sy,  has  so  notoriously  infected  and  overspread  both  our  court  and 
parliament.      It  is,  from  hence,  are  plainly  derived  all  the  cala. 
mities  and  distractions  under  which  the  whole  nation  at  present 
groans:  It  is  this  that  has  changed  the  very  natures  of  Englishmen,  and, 
of  valiant,  made  them  cowards ;  of  eloquent,  dumb ;  and,  of  honest 
men,  villains :  It  is  this  can  make  a  whole  house  of  commons  eat 
their  own  words^  and  counter.vote  what  they  had  just  before  resolv. 
ed  on :  It  is  this  could  summon  the  mercenary  members  from  all 
quarters  of  the  town  in  an  instant,  to  vote  their  fellow.criminals  in. 
nocent :  It  is  this  that  can  make  a  parliament  throw  away  the  peo. 
pie's  money  with  the  utmost  profusion,  without  enquiring  into  the 
inanagement  of  it:  It  is  this  that  put  a  stop  to  the  examination  of  that 
scandalous  escape  of  the  Thoulon  fleet  into  Brest :    It  is  this  that 
Jias  encouraged  the  mismanagements  of  the  admiralty,  in  relation  to 
the  loss  of  so  vast  a  number  of  men  of  war,  and  merchant  ships,  as 
veil  as  other  miscarriages,  which  were  by  all  men  judged  to  proceed, 
jiqt  from  their  want  of  understanding  in  sea.affairs :  It  is  this  that 
))#s  bindered  the  passing  a  bill  so  often  brought  into  the  house  for 
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iDcapacitatiDg  members  to  bear  offices :  It  is  this  that  could  not  only 
iodemnify,  but  honour  a  leading  member,  for  his  audacious  procuring 
and  accepting  a  grant  of  lands,  which,  by  the  parliament,  had  been 
set  a-part  for  the  publick  service ;  a  vote  that  shall  stand  recorded  in 
their  own  journals,  to  the  never-dying  infamy  of  that  mercenary  as. 
sembly :  It  is  this  could  make  the  same  person  most  confidently 
affirm,  that  he  was  sure  the  majority  of  the  house  would  agree  to 
what  he  was  going  to  propose :  It  is  this  that  could  make  men  of 
peaceable  dispositions,  and  considerable  estates,  vote  for  a  standing 
army:  It  is  this  that  could  bring  admirals  to  confess,  that  our  fleets, 
under  their  command,  was  no  security  to  us :  It  is  this  could  make 
wise  men  act  against  their  own  apparent  interest :  In  short,  it  is  this 
that  has  infatuated  our  prudence,  stag^^red  our  constancy,  sullied 
our  reputation,  and  introduced  a  total  defection  from  all  true  En. 
glish  principles.  Bribery  is,  indeed,  so  sure  and  unavoidable  a  way 
to  destroy  any  nation,  that  we  may  all  sit  down  and  wonder,  tiiat 
so  much  as  the  very  name  of  a  free  government  is  yet  continued  to 
us.  And,  if,  by  our  wary  choice  of  members,  we  should  happen  to 
recover  our  ancient  constituiiou,  we  shall,  with  horror  and  amaze* 
ment,  look  back,  and  reflect  upon  the  dreadful  precipice  we  so  nar^ 
rowly  escaped. 

7.  Fatal  experience  has  now,  more  than  enough,  convinced  us, 
that  courts  have  been  the  same  in  all  ages,  and  that  few  persons  have 
been  found  of  such  approved  constancy  and  resolution,  as  to  with, 
stand  the  powerful  allurements  and  temptations  which  from  thence 
have  been  continually  dispensed,  for  the  corrupting  of  men's  minds^ 
and  debauching  their  honest  principles.  Such  instances  of  the  frail, 
ty  of  human  nature  may  be  given,  within  these  few  years  past,  as 
might  make  a  man  even  ashamed  of  his  own  species,  and  which,' were 
they  not  so  open  and  notorious,  ought,  out  of  pity  to  mankind,  to 
be  buried  in  perpetual  silence.  Who  can  enough  lament  the  wretch, 
ed  degeneracy  of  the  age  we  live  in  ?  To  see  persons,  who  were  for. 
merly  noted  for  the  most  vigorous  assertors  of  their  country's  liberty, 
who,  from  tlieir  infancy,  had  imbibed  no  other  notions,  than  what 
conduced  to  the  publick  safety,  whose  principles  were  further  im. 
proved  and  confirmed  by  the  advantages  of  a  suitable  conversation, 
and  who  were  so  far  possessed  with  this  spirit  of  liberty,  that  it 
sometimes  transported  them  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation,  even 
to  unwarrantable  excesses:  To  see  these  men,  I  say,  so  infamously 
fall  in  with  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  court,  and  appear  the  most 
active  instruments  for  enslaving  their  country ;  and  that,  without  any 
formal  steps  or  degrees,  but,  all  in  an  instant,  is  so  violent  and  sur. 
prising  a  transition,  from  one  extream  to  another,  without  passing 
the  mean,  as  would  have  confounded  the  imaginations  of  Euclid  or 
Fyrrho.  All  the  stated  maxims,  in  relation  to  the  nature  of  man. 
kind,  which  have  been  long  ago  settled  and  established  by  philoso- 
phers, and  observing  men,  are  now  baffled  and  exploded ;  and  we 
have  nothing  left  us  to  contemplate,  but  the  wild  extravagancies  of 
romantick  fables^  the  sudden  conveyances  of  nimble-fingered  jug« 
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glers,  tiu»  inimitable  dispatclieB  of  tnLnsubstantiadng  priests,  or  tlia 
now  more  credible  metamorphotes  of  men  into  beasts. 

8.  Tlie  necessity  we  liare  lain  under  of  frequent  meetings  of  par. 
liament,  during  the  war,  has  taught  our  managers  so  much  dexteritjr 
and  address  in  their  applications  to  the  members  of  that  assembly, 
that  they  are  now  become  consummate  masters  in  that  most  detestable 
art  of  corrupting  our  representatires,  by  hopes  and  fears  of  attaining 
or  losing  offices  and  preferments.  And  though  I  here  name  oifices, 
yet  those  offices  are  downright  bribes  and  pensions,  since  they  are 
held  precariously  from  the  court,  and  constantly  taken  away  upon 
non-compliance  with  the  court-measures;  though  I  am  not  ignorant, 
that  sereral  considerable  pensions  were  also  paid  out  of  the  Exchequer 
to  members  of  both  houses.  For  places  could  not  be  had  for  all, 
though  they  hare  tried  all  imaginable  arts,  for  dividing  among  them* 
selves  the  considerable  posts  of  the  ):ingdom:  for,  either  by  splitting 
of  offices  among  seyeral  persons  which  were  formerly  executed  by 
one,  or  by  reviving  such  as  were  sunk,  or  by  creating  others  which 
were  a1t<^ether  useless  and  unnecessary,  or  by  promises  of  prefer, 
ment  to  those  who  could  not  presently  be  provided  for,  they  had 
made  above  two-hundred  members  absolutely  dependent  upon  them* 
And  what  points  may  not  such  a  number  carry  in  the  house,  who  are 
always  ready,  and  constantly  attending,  with  more  diligence  to  destroy 
our  constitution,  than  the  rest  were  to  preserve  it?  Who  represented, 
not  their  country,  but  themselves,  and  always  kept  together  in  a  close 
and  undivided  phalanx,  impenetrable  either  by  shame  or  honour, 
voting  always  the  same  way,  and  saying  always  the  same  things,  as  if 
they  were  no  longer  voluntary  agents,  but  so  many  engines,  merely 
turned  about  by  a  mechanick  motion,  like  an  organ,  where  the  great 
humming  bases,  as  well  as  the  little  squeaking  trebles,  are  filled  but 
with  one  blast  of  wind  from  the  same  sound.board.  Yet  a  few  of 
them  may,  in  some  measure  be  distinguished  from  those  pointblank 
voters,  whom  neither  their  country's  safety,  nor  their  own  more  dear 
and  valued  interest,  nor  the  persuasion  of  their  once  intimate  friends, 
nor  fear  of  reproach,  nor  love  of  reputation,  could  ever  prevail  (o 
join  in  an  honest  point,  or  dissent  from  a  question  that  carried  in  it 
the  violation  of  the  rights  and  properties  of  the  subject.  These  are 
the  men  who  have  persuaded  his  majesty,  or  rather  assumed  to  tliem^ 
selves,  not  to  AH  op  any  vacant  offices,  whilst  the  parliament  is 
sitting ;  but  to  keep  all  pretenders  in  a  dependence  till  the  end  of 
the  session,  and  bind  them  up  to  their  ill  behaviour,  which  will  then 
be  their  best  pretence  to  demand  their  wages  of  unrighteousness : 
Witness  the  commission  of  excise  the  last  session,  which  was  sued 
for  by,  and  promised  to  above  thirty  competitors,  who  all  did  their 
utmost  to  signalise  their  several  merits  for  an  office,  which,  doubtless, 
will  be  at  last  divided  amongst  tliose  who  have  deserved  worst  of 
their  country.  By  these  means,  they  made  their  numbers  and  in. 
terest  in  the  house  so  great,  that  no  miscarriage  in  the  government 
could  erer  be  redressed,  nor  the  meanest  tool,  belonging  to  tiiem,  be 
punished :  Some  of  which  they  did,  indeed,  take  into  their  owi| 
ffands,  which  raised  in  the  people  a  hi^h  expectation  that  some  e^ 
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traordinary  penalties  wonld  be  inflicted  upon  them ;  wlien  their  de. 
sign,  at  the  same  time,  was  nothing  else  bat  to  protect  and  screen  theoft 
from  the  ordinary  course  of  justice.  Such  is  now  the  difference,  in 
point  of  corruption,  between  a  common  jury  and  the  grand  jury  of 
the  nation !  such  a  mutual  assistance  and  support  have  they  been  to 
one  another,  in  the  seTeral  mismanagements  of  their  trusts ;  so 
faTOurable  have  they  been  to  their  own  creatures,  and  so  implacable 
to  those  who  haTe  any  way  opposed  their  unjust  proceedings^  witness 
their  scandalous  partiality  in  the  case  of  Duncomb,  which  i  hope  to 
see  printed  at  large,  for  the  satis&ction  of  the  publick.  If  it  were 
truly  represented,  I  am  sure  there  needs  nothing  more  to  excite  in  the 
people  an  uni? ersal  detestation  of  their  arrogance  and  injustice.  And 
yet  do  these  apostates  pretend  to  value  themselves  upon  their  merit, 
in  contriving  that  most  destructive  project  of  Exchequer  bills,  by 
which  all  impartial  inen  must  either  think  they  notoriously  dissemble 
with  us,  or  that  they  have  indeed  lost  their  senses,  when  they  speak 
of  publick  service ;  the  word  is  so  unbecoming  in  their  mouths,  and 
so  aukwardly  pronounced,  that  they  seem  not  to  breathe  in  tlieir  own 
element,  when  they  usurp  tlie  name.  These  are  the  men  who  have 
endeavoured  to  render  our  condition  hopeless,  even  beyond  the  power 
of  the  king  himself  to  relieve  us :  For  though  his  majesty  be  deserv. 
edly  loved  and  honoured  by  his  people,  for  his  readiness  to  do  them 
justice,  and  ease  their  oppressions,  yet  can  we  not  expect  it  from  him, 
whilst  he  is  thus  beset  and  surrounded,  and  his  palaces  invested  by 
these  conspirators  against  his  own  honour,  and  the  welfare  of  his 
kingdoms.  The  only  remedy,  therefore,  that  remains  is,  to  chuse 
such  a  parliament  who  lie  under  no  temptations,  and  are  acted  by 
no  other  motives,  but  the  real  and  true  interest  of  his  majesty  and  his 
dominions;  a  parliament  that  will  fall  unanimously  upon  publick 
business,  and  be  free  from  those  petty  factions,  and  personal  piques, 
which  in  the  late  session  so  shamefully  obstructed  and  delayed  the 
most  important  service  of  the  commonwealth. 

9.  If  it  should  be  pretended,  that  the  nation  is  yet  unsettled,  and 
the  fear  of  King  James  has  forced  them  upon  these  extraordinary 
methods  for  their  own  preservation;  I  answer,  that  no  cause  what, 
soever  can  be  justly  allodged  in  vindication  of  such  vile  arts,  and 
pernicious  practices.  But,  I  would  farther  ask  them,  what  necessity 
there  is,  upon  that  account,  for  their  gaining  such  prodigious  estates 
to  themselves,  in  so  short  a  time,  and  in  so  merciless  a  way,  when 
the  nation  was  racked  to  the  utmost  by  taxes  in  a  long  and  expensive 
war  ?  Is  it  the  fear  of  King  James,  that  has  brought  such  a  reproach 
upon  our  revolution,  as  if  it  needed  to  be  supported  by  such  mean  and 
unjustifiable  practices?  Is  it  the  fear  of  King  James,  that  makes  us 
content  he  should  live  so  near  us,  or  that  he  should  be  maintained  at 
our  own  charge  of  fifty^thonsand  pounds  per  annum  ?  Or  has  not 
rather  King  James  been  made  the  pretence  for  the  unwarrantable  pro. 
ceedings  of  our  conspirators,  during  the  war,  and  since  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace  ?  It  is  very  strange,  that  King  James,  who  is  but  their 
jest  in  private,  should  be  thus  made  their  publick  bugbear,  to  frighten 
OS  out  of  our  senses,  like  children  9  so  that  King  James  must  be  at 
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last  our  ruin  abroad,  who  could  not  compass  it  by  all  kis  power  and 
interest  at  home.  And,  in  this  sense,  I  am  of  their  opinion,  that  wo 
are  not  yet  quite  deli?ered  from  the  fear  of  King  James,  who  must 
be  made  the  instrument  of  our  slavery,  by  those  very  persons  who 
pretend  their  greatest  merit  to  consist  in  delivering  us  from  him. 
But  what  is  this,  but  making  the  old  abdicated  tyrant  a  footstool  to 
ascend  the  throne  of  absolute  power,  and  a  scaffold  for  erecting  that 
proud  and  stately  edifice,  from  whence  we  have  so  justly  tumbled  him 
down  headlong  ?  But,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  nation  will  be  no  longer, 
imposed  on  by  such  stale  pretences  as  these,  and  that  a  well  chosen 
parliament  will  not  fail  to  pass  their  severest  censures  upon  those  who 
would  thus  jest  us  out  of  all  that  is  dear  and  valuable  amongst  us : 
That  they  will  no  longer  resemble  a  flock  of  sheep  (as  Cato  said  of 
the  Romans  in  his  time)  that  follow  the  belUwether,  and  are  con. 
tented,  when  all  together,  to  be  led  by  the  noses  of  such  whose  coun* 
sels  not  a  man  of  them  would  make  use  of  in  a  private  cause  of  his 
own  :  That  they  will  at  last  vindicate  the  honour  of  England,  and 
imitate  their  wise  ancestors,  in  hunting  down  these  beasts  of  prey, 
these  noxious  vermin  to  the  commonwealth,  rather  than  suffer  diem, 
selves  to  be  led  in  collars  and  couples  by  one  mighty  Nimrod,  who, 
upon  the  turning  up  his  nose,  shall  expect  a  full  cry  of  sequacious 
animals,  who  must  either  join  voices,  or  be  turned  out  of  the  pack. 

10.  Notwithstanding  what  I  have  said,  I  would  not  have  any  of 
them  either  really  imagine  themselves,  or  falsly  suggest  to  others, 
that  I  envy  them  their  places  and  preferments,  which  I  am  so  far  from 
doing,  that  I  wish  they  rather  had  them,  for  the  term  of  their  lives. 
I  desire  only  they  may  be  subject  to  the  laws,  and  to  some  power  on 
earth,  that  may  call  them  to  account  for  their  misbehaviours,  that  they 
may  not  be  their  own  judges,  that  our  sovereign  remedy  may  not 
prove  our  chief  disease,  and  that  the  kid  may  be  seethed  in  something 
else  than  its  mother's  milk.  Nor  would  I,  by  any  means,  deny  them 
their  seats  in  parliament,  provided  they  are  in  a  condition  to  speak 
and  act  freely,  and  discharged  from  those  temptations,  which  I  find 
they  have  not  constancy  enough  to  withstand ;  for,  after  all,  I  still 
believe  many  of  them  so  honest,  that  nothing  but  money,  or  prefer* 
ments,  will  corrupt  them.  But  if  nothing  will  satisfy  them,  but  the 
downright  subversion  of  our  constitution;  if  they  will  be  content  with 
nothing  but  the  utter  abolishing  of  all  laws,  and  the  rooting  up  of 
those  fences,  and  securities,  provided  by  our  ancestors  for  tiie  pre* 
servation  of  all  things  that  are  sacred  and  esteemed  amongst  man. 
kind ;  it  is  high  time  for  the  electors  to  look  about  them,  and  dis. 
appoint  their  unreasonable  and  exorbitant  hopes,  and  to  spew  them 
out  as  detestable  members  of  the  commonwealth ;  not  only  as  unfit 
to  be  trusted  with  their  liberties,  but  as  unworthy  to  breathe  in  tho 
air  of  a  free  government. 

11.  If  any  should  say,  that  the  alterations  in  elections  will  stand 
us  in  no  stead,  since,  whoever  are  chosen,  will  still  be  bought  off  and 
bribed  by  court  preferments ;  I  answer,  it  will  require  a  considenu 
ble  time  to  new  model  and  debauch  a  House  of  Commons,  nor  can. 
it  be  done  but  by  displacing  all  those,  who  are  already  possessed,  tf 
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tnake  room  for  these  new  comers^  which  will  make  the  trade  and 
mysterj  of  bribery  more  plain,  and  consequently  more  abhorred* 
And,  since  no  parliament  can  now  sit  above  three  years,  the  coorc 
will  meet  with  fresh  difficulties  to  interrupt  them,  which  may  possu 
bly  at  last  make  them  weary  of  these  practices.  It  is  true  indeed,  this 
consideration  ought  to  make  us  more  circumspect,  in  our  choice  of 
members,  for  though  we  should  chnse  but  an  inconsiderable  number 
of  pensioners,  yet  will  they  soon  be  able  to  work  over  a  majority  to 
their  side ;  so  true  is  the  saying,  '  A  litttle  learen  learens  the  whok 
lump.*  Whoever  therefore  out  of  any  particular  friendship,or  othei 
motives  of  fear  or  private  interest,  should  ^ote  for  any  one  person, 
so  qualified ;  let  him  consider,  that,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  he  makes 
a  compliment  of  all  the  liberties  of  England  to  the  unsatiable  avaric« 
and  ambition  of  statesmen  and  court  ministers.  Since,  therefore,  we 
have  so  narrowly  escaped  our  destruction,  and  one  session  more  of 
the  last  parliament  would  infallibly  have  ruined  our  constitution, 
we  cannot  surely  be  so  grosly  overseen  as  to  neglect  the  oppbrtunity, 
bow  put  into  our  hands,  for  avoiding  the  like  hazards,  in  time  to 
come;  which  may  easily  be  done,  if  the  free-holders  and  burghers 
in  England  will  petition,  and  engage  their  representatives  to  consent 
to^  a  bill  which  shall  be  brought  into  the  house,  to  incapacitate  all 
members  for  holding  offices  and  preferments ;  or,  if  it  should  be 
thought  too  much  to  debar  them,  altogether,  from  the  enjoyment  of 
posts  of  honour  and  advantage,  let  them  keep  them,  during  good  be« 
haviour,  and  not  otherwise;  that  such  places  may  not  be  reserved 
in  store  for  those,  who  shall  be  from  time  to  time  elected,  and  thereby 
a  continued  course  of  corruption  be  carried  on  successively  through 
the  whole  nation,  who  will,  in  a  few  years^  insensibly  find  themselves 
BO  universally  infected  with  this  insinuating  vice,  Uiat  we  shall  be 
thoroughly  ripe  for  destruction,  and  readily  expose  to  sale  the  liber, 
ties  of  England,  by  auction,  to  the  fairest  bidder.  If  it  was  deser. 
vedly  thought  one  of  our  most  dangerous  grievances,  that  the  judges, 
who  only  declare  the  law,  should  hold  their  places,  ad  bene  jdacUum  ; 
what  condition  must  we  be  in,  when  our  law.makers  themselves  are 
subjected  to  the  same  temptations  ?  Or  what  advantage  have  we  got 
by  having  our  judges  commissions  for  life,  when  our  very  legislature^ 
itself  is  prostituted  to  bribery  and  sordid  gain  ?  The  fortune  of  En. 
gland  is  now  brought  to  the  nicest  point,  and  there  are  critical  sea. 
sons,  which,  if  n^lected,  will  never  a^in  be  offered ;  and,  should 
vre  now  feR  i»  our  duty  to  our  country,  we  shell  assuredly  fall  un« 
pitied  by  the  rest  of  the  world*  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can, 
by  our  fore.sight  and  diligence,  prevent,  tor  the  future,  the  bribing 
and  corrifption  of  parliaments,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  what  security, 
vrhat  happiness,  and  what  immortal  reputation  will  be  the  never, 
ceasing  concomitants  of  such  a  settlement.  If  the  very  rump  of  a 
parliament,  even  in  the  midst  of  domestick  discontents,  and  beset  on 
all  sides  with  foreign  assaults  and  invasions,  were  able,  by  tiiat  one 
self  denying  act,  to  maintain  the  publick  welfare  from  the 
^bmger  of  inward  convulsions  at  home,  and  violent  concussions 
from  abroad ;  if  that  small  and  broken  liUBtber,  wRbont  any  faaad^ 
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tnd  under  so  many  disadfantagei,   conld    by    this   only    means 
lecnre  our  peace,  and  so  widely  extend  the  repute  and  honour 
of  the  Engli^  name ;  what  country  or  what  religion  could  erer  give 
Ihnits  to  the  unbounded  reputation  of  a  full  and  legal  parliament,  so 
nobly  qualified  ?   What  nation  could  there  be  so  powerful  as  to  resist 
our  forces,  or  so  politick  as  to  infatuate  our  counsels?  There  is  no. 
thing  within  the  compass  of  human  wishes,  that  we  might  not  assure 
ourselres  from  the  wisdom  and  rirtne  of  such  a  disinterested  assembly, 
headed  and  encouraged  by  the  most  auspicious  prince  that  ever  yet 
swayed  the  English  scepter.     A  prince  who  only  waits  the  oppoftu* 
nity  of  our  own  willingness  to  be  happy,  and  is  fixed  with  a  longing 
eagerness  to  sec  the  nation  deserve  the  glorious  effects  of  his  inimitable 
conduct,  and  inexh&usted  beneficence ;  who  only  wishes  a  happy  con- 
juncture of  a  free  and  unbyassed    parliament,  that  he  might  join 
with  them,  in  the  rescue  of  himself  and  us,  from  the  oppression  of 
those  devouring  harpies,  rwho  would  tear  off  the  yet  green  and 
flourishing  lawrels  from  his  majestick  brows,  and  ungratefully  cast  a 
tarnish  upon  the  lustre  of  his  bright  and  shining  atchievements :  That 
he  might  dissipate  those  inauspicious  vapours,   which  have  hindered 
kim  from  breaking  out  in  the  height  of  his  meridian  glories,  and 
Intercepted  his  benign  and  noble  influence  upon  his  inferior  and  de- 
pendent orbs:  That  he  might  deliver  up  to  justice  those  traitorous 
and  insinuating  parasites,  who  endeavour  to  inspire  into  his  sacred 
breast  an  unworthy  jealousy  of  his  people,  as  if  he  wanted  the  as- 
sistance of  a  standing  army  to  secure  and  establish  to  himself  that 
throne,  which  he  has  already  so  firmly  erected  in  the  hearts  and  af- 
fections of  his  subjects :   And  lastly,  that  he  might  wholly  discharge 
himself  of  those  wretched  and  perfidious  statesmen,  who  endeavour 
to  fix  the  brand  of  their  own  acquired  infamy  upon  their  roaster,  that 
they  might  make  him  as  hateful  to  one  party,  for  their  vices,  as  he  la 
already  to  another,  for  his  own  virtues,  and  deprive  him  of  the 
glorious  title,   of  the  world's  greatest  benefactor,    which  he  has 
so  justly  purchased  to  himself,  by  his  immmortal  performances* 
13.  I  shall  conclude  with  one  word,  in  answer  to  such  who  may 
possibly  think  I  have  reflected  too  much  upon  the  supineness  and 
base  neglect  of  the  people  of  England ;  as  if  it  were  possible  they 
could  be  such  monstrous  and  unnatural  self-murderers,  as  to  give 
away  with  their  own  breath,  and  free  consent,  all  their  rights  to 
their  estates  and  lives.     I  confess  I  should  be  glad  to  find  my  labour 
lost  upon  this  account:   But  I  desire  such  to  consider,  that  there  are 
many  honest  and  well-meaning  Englishmen,  who  do  not  distinguish 
between  our  present  government,  and  our  present  way  of  govern^ 
tog ;  whose  distance  from  the  parliament,  multiplicity  of  business,  or 
other  circumstances  in  the  world,  render  them  less  able  to  penetrate 
tile  designs  that  are  now  carrying  on,  for  the  total  subversion  of  ouc 
most  excellent  constitution.     And  it  is  plain  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  gT«at  and  unwearied  diligence  of  the  present  conspirators,  against 
•ur  government,  in  order  to  support  their  future  elections,  does  in- 
fer tiieir  thoughts,  that  the  majority  of  the  electors  are  capable 
of  being  impost  upon,  » tin*  gross  and  uaeXttinpM  manner.  Since, 
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therefore^  those,  Mrho  are  making  us  slares,  thinlc  it  no  great  dif. 
ficulty  to  effect  their  purposes,  I  see  no  reason,  why  I  ought  to  be  so 
tender  as  to  forbear  expressing  my  fears  and  apprehensions  of  their 
success. 


NEW  LOOKING-GLASS  FOR  THE  KINGDOM; 

Wherein  those  that  admire  the  late  Governments'*^  ma:y  have  a  true 
prospect  of  Liberty  and  Slavery^  and  take  their  choice, 

[From  a  half  sheet,  Folio,   printed  at  London,  for  J.  C.  near 

Fleet-Bridge,  1690.] 
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N  the  twelfth  year  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  being  the  first  of 
his  restoration,  there  was  granted  to  him  a  subsidy  of  tonnage  and 
poundage,  and  other  sums  of  money,  payable  upon  merchandise 
imported  and  exported,  in  consideration  of  the  great  trust  and  con. 
iidence  which  the  parliament  reposed  in  his  majesty,  ^  in  and  for  the 
guarding  the  seas,'  against  all  persons  that  should  attempt  the  dis- 
turbance of  his  subjects  in  the  intercourse  of  trade,  or  by  inTasion 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  same  year  came  forth  another  act,  for  the  speedy  proTision  of 
money,  for  disbanding  and  paying  off  the  forces  of  the  kingdom,  by 
land  and  sea,  by  a  contribution  of  all  persons,  according  to  their 
several  ranks  and  degrees. 

The  same  year  likewise,  by  two  acts  more,  were  given  to  the 
king,  by  the  one,  seven.score.thousand  pounds,  for  the  compleat 
disbanding  of  the  whole  army,  and  paying  off  some  part  of  the  navy, 
by  a  two  months  assessment  of  seventy.thousand  pounds  a  month : 
By  the  other,  seventy.thousand  pounds,  as  a  present  supply  to  bis 
majesty. 

After  which,  followed  the  act  for  settling  certain  impositions  upon 
beer,  ale,  and  other  liquors,  for  the  increase  of  his  majesty's  revenue, 
during  his  life. 

The  same  year  also,  the  postu>ffice  was  erected  by  the  parliament, 
witli  a  considerable  revenue  accruing  to  the  king.  This  parliament, 
after  these  great  gifts,  being  dissolved,  the  next  year,  being  the 
thirteenth  of  the  king's  reign,  sat  a  new  parliament,  which,  in  the 
first  place,  passed  an  act  for  the  ^free  and  voluntary  present;'  and 
then  passed  an  act  for  granting  to  the  king  twelve-hundred  and 
threescore-thousand  pounds  to  be  assessed  and  levied  by  an  as. 
sessment  of  threescore  and  ten.thousand  pounds  a  month,  for 
eighteen  months.  * 

•  Of  Xing  ChtriM  the  Second  nnd  Klog  Jasief  the  Secondr 
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tn  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  king,  the  additional  feVenae  of 
hearth-money-was  settled  upon  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors.  - 

In  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  king,  were  granted  four  intire  snbsidies 
from  the  temporality,  and  four  from  the  clergy. 

In  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  king,  a  royal  aid  was  granted  by  th^' 
nme  parliament,  of  twenty.four.diotksand  four.hundred  three.scor# 
and  serenteen-thousand  and  fiye-hundred  pounds,  tb  be  raised,  levied^ 
and  paid,  in  three  years  space,  for  the  king's  extraordinary  occasions.- 
As  an  addition  to  which,  in  his  seTenteenth  year,  tweWe-hundred. 
and  fifty.thousand  pounds  were  granted  for  his  majesty's  farther 
topply,  by  the  parliament  at  Oxon. 

In  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  king,  more  money  was  raised  by  a 
poll.bill,  for  the  prosecution  of  the  Dutch  war. 

In  his  nineteenth  year  came  forth  another  act,  for  raising  three, 
hundred  and  ten.thousand  pounds,  by  an  imposition  on  wines  and 
other  liquors. 

After  which  followed,  in  his  twenty.second  year,  an  imposition' 
upon  all  wines  and  vinegar,  for  eight  years,  which  was  attended  by 
tiie  imposition  upon  brandy :    tc^ether  with  another  act,  for  ^d. 
vancing  the  sale  of  fee^farm.rents,  and  other  rents ;  both  Talued  at 
one.miilion  thirteen-hundred  and  three-score  thousand  pounds. 

In  the  twenty.second  and  twenty.third  years  of  the  reign  of  King  * 
Charles  the  Second,  was  granted  another  subsidy  for  supply  of  his 
occasions ;  twelve  pence  in  the  pound  upon  all  lands,  and  money  at 
interest;  fifteen  shillings  in  the  hundred  for  all  money  owing  to  tho- 
bankers,  and  six  shillings  in  the  hundred  upon  personal  estates. 

After  which,  there  followed  an  act  for  additional  excise  upon  beer,  • 
ale,  and  other  liquors;   to  which  succeeded  the  law.bill:    which 
three,  being  summed  up  together,  were  estimated  at  no  less  than  two 
millions  and  a  half. 

After  this,  at  the  adjournment  of  the  parliament,  upon  the  sixteenth 
of  April,  1677,  being  the  twentieth  of  the  king,  passed  an  act,  for 
nusing  the  sum  of  firchundred  eighty.four.thousand  nine-hundred 
seventy-eight  pounds,  two  shillings^  and  two-pence  halfpenny,  for* 
tiie  speedy  building  thirty  ships  of  war.  Together  with  an  ad. 
ditional  excise  npon  beer,  ale,  and  other  liquors,  for  three  years. 

Upon  the  fifteenth  of  July,  1678,  being  the  thirtieth  of  the  king, 
passed  an  act,  for  granting  a  supply  to  his  majesty,  of  six-hundred  * 
and  nineteen-thonsand  three-hundred  eighty-eight  pounds,  deven 
shillings,  and  nine  pence,  for  disbanding  the  army,  and  other  uses 
therein  mentioned. 

With  another  act,  for  granting  an  additional  duty  upon  wines  for 
three  years. 

To  all  which  may  be  added  (fbr  it  cannot  be  forgotten  in  haite) 
the  shutting  up  of  the  exchequer. 

This,  if  it  be  not  a  perfect  arithmetical  account  to  some  thousands 
of  pounds,  perhaps,  yet  it  comes  pretty  near  the  matter,  to  shew,  as  in 
a  mirror,  die  prodigious  sums  it  cost  the  kingdom,  in  a  few  years,  to 
maintain  the  vanity  and  profuseness  of  the  court  at  that  time,  and  to 
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iapport  a  design  carried  da  all  along,  to  auliTert  the  religion,  lalrs^ 
liberties,  and  properties  of  the  whole  nation. 

It  is  generally  imprinted  in  the  minds  of  men,  that  there  is  nothing 
so  dear  to  them,  as  the  preservation  of  their  religion,  their  laws^ 
their  liberties,  and  properties.  Life  is  contemned,  to  preserve  these 
four  inestimable  comforts  of  human  being ;  which  makes  it  a  strange 
thing  to  consider,  that  people,  who  Were  so  lavish  toundothemseltes^ 
should  so  stingily  grudge  a  necessary,  though  more  than  ordinary  eXii 
pence,  to  be  for  ever  quit  of  future  danger. 

They  do  not  find  their  money  now  profusely  wasted  upon  the  er. 
cesses  of  prodigal  luxury,  nor  upon  wars,  to  extirpate  the  Protestant 
seligion;  nor  upon  designs,  to  enslave  both  their  souls  and  bodies  ; 
but  thriftily  expended,  by  a  frugal  and  saving  prince*,  once  their 
generous  and  fortunate  preserver,  upon  men,  arms,  and  all  manner  of 
v^arlike  ammunition,  both  by  sea  and  land. 

They  find  not  now  pretences  of  wars  to  juggle  them  ont  of  their 
wealth,  to  be  as  deceitfully  expended  either  npon  pleasure,  or  to 
support  the  interest  of  the  common  foe :  But  a  real  war  at  the  door, 
maintained  by  the  capital  enemies  of  the  Protestant  rel^ion,  and 
the  general  peace  of  Europe :  and  withstood  vnth  as  much  vigour, 
as  prudent  counsel  and  wary  conduct  will  permit,  by  a  prince  no  lesa 
vigilant,  no  lesb  courageous  and  formidable,  than  his  adversaries  are 
potent  and  malicious. 

To  repine  at  expence,  at  such  a  lime  as  this,  and  in  the  manage* 
ment  of  such  princely  and  faithful  hands,  is  to  be  like  niggardly 
misers,  that  love  the  banquet,  but  grumble  at  the  payment  The 
choice  is  now,  whether  to  be  free  for  ever,  or  slaves  for  ever  ?  The 
expence  is  necessary,  therefore  just ;  and,  being  necessaiy  and  just, 
no  true  Englishman  will  murmur  at  the  purchase  of  his  own,  and  the 
preservation  of  his  posterity,  though  it  cost  never  so  dear. 

Is  it  possible  there  should  be  men  that  should  so  soon  forget  the 
late  ravages  of  tyranny  and  popeiy,  upon  their  religion  and  laws?  Is 
h  possible  for  fathers  to  forget  the  murders  of  their  sons,  or  for  sons 
to  forget  the  haling  of  their  parents  to  execution^  ?  Is  it  possible  for 
them  to  forget  the  contrivances  of  sham  plots,  and  the  subornation  of 
peijured  evidence,  to  take  away  the  lives  of  the  innocent  +  ?  They  that 
so  fondly  kiss  the  late  king's  picture,  and  are  so  covetous  of  his  re. 
turn,  forget  the  verses  m»k  upon  the  cruelty  of  Tiberius,  that  gave 
them  sufficient  warning  of  a  prince  returning  from  exile  to  power 
again,  by  the  examples  of  Marius,  Sylla,  and  Mark  Anthony.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  so  much  dreaded,  as  the  disposition  of  a  prince, 
lohgo  exUio  efferatiy  i.  e.  grown  wild  vrith  long  exilement ;  and,  r^. 
nominia  aecensi^  i.  e.  enraged  at  the  ignominy  he  has  received.  They 
forget  how  infinitely  thb  abdicated  king  must  be  beholden  to  his 
French  patron,  the  professed  enemy  of  the  English  name  and  free, 
dbm,  if  ever  this  kidgdom  should  be  so  unhappy  as  to  be  under  his 
elutches  again.  Fbr,  farewel,  then,  that  noble  liberty,  which  has  so 
loag  blessed  this  fertunate  land.     And,  therefore,  the  miseries  of  the 

*  King  William  the  Third.  f  As  wax  done  In  the  west  by  Judge  Jeffeiies^  and  Cot* 

Kirk,  after  MvninoHth*!  defeat,  in  Uic  reign  of  Jftoui  tlie  Socond. 
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iPrench  gorernment  should  be  enongb  to  make  these  nnthinkhij 
Jacobites  tremble  at  the  very  sound  of  what  they  so  extremely  wish 
for,  the  return  of  their  idol.  The  Tery  picture  of  France  is  enough 
to  kill  with  the  sight  of  it.  Where  the  people  live  in  cottages  of 
straw,  in  a  fat  and  fertile  soil,  reduced  to  the  titmost  degree  of 
poreity;  where  the  miserable  peasant,  after  he  has  tilled  hisland| 
■whecL  he  comes  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  labour,  has  nothing  to  feed  him 
but  the  rye  and  barley,  or  a  few  chesnuts ;  nothing  to  drink  but 
water  squeesed  through  the  lees  of  the  pressed  grape ;  the  collectors 
of  the  taxes,  the  impost-gatherers,  and  other  ravenous  beasts  of  prey 
carry  off  tiie  com,  his  wine,  his  oil,  and  other  choicer  conrenienciea 
of  life ;  so  innumerable  are  the  taxes,  imposts,^  rights  of  entrance, 
peages,  aids,  8cc.  which,  if  a  man  should  reckon  up,  he  would  seeni 
to  talk  the  language  of  a  cdojurer;  and  all  these  so  tyrannically 
exacted,  by  the  numberless  swarms  of  ruffians,  publicans,  and  hai^. 
pies,  as  render  one  of  the  most  delightful  countries  in  the  world  a 
hell  upon  earth.  Into  this  condition  was  England  tumbling,  till  re^ 
deemcKl  by  their  most  sacred  majesties^  King  William  atid  Queen 
Mary ;  and  sach  would  England  be,  if  these  unreasonable  Jacobitea 
ttkighthaTt  their  will;  trhich  God  forbid. 
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THE  DEDICATION. 

9V»ij^  muth  honoured  Friend^  Sir  Robert  Daoeri^  Baronet,  and  to 
the  rest  of  the  Gentlenten  interested  and  concerned  in  thefVestJndies^ 

^  GENTLEHSlfy 

JL  HE  following  treatise  was  occasioned  by  the  great  and  just  conw 
plaints  made  by  you,  pf  the  additional  daty  that  wad  laid  upon  your 
product,  and  fell  upon  yonr  labour  and  industry,  though  designed 
oy  the  parliament  to  have  been  paid  by  the  congumptioaeri;  at  tbut 
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time,  the  iaventions  of  most  men  -wefe  at  if  drk  (especially  those  that 
had  any  dealing  with  you,  and  a  sense  of  your  sufferings)  to  con. 
trive  a  method,  whereby  relief  might  have  given  you,  that  are  the 
best  employed  hands  for  the  iuriching  and  supporting  this  nation. 

After  much  time  had  been  spent,  in  endeavouring  the  taking  off  the 
duty,  and  it  was  found  that  no  arguments  were  prevalent,  and  almost 
ail  people  despairing  of  relief,  then  Col,  Waldrond,  myself,  and 
others,  with  no  small  pains,  nor  little  charge,  contrived  (as  we 
thought)  a  method,  that  might  not  only  have  laid  the  duty  on  the 
consumptioner,  but  also  might  have  relieved  you  from  the  complaints 
of  those  that  do  charge  you  with  being  great  debtors,  and  to  have 
enabled  every  planter  to  make  the  best  advantage  of  their-  plantations, 
by  supplying  them  with  monies,  at  the  common  interest  of  the  colo. 
nles,  by  preventing  numerous  sellers,  necessitous  and  ignorant  sales. 
And  that  this  might  run  through  the  most  strict  examination, 
before  it  should  have  been  allowed  of,  we  proposed,  that  his  late 
majesty,  and  privy  .council,  might  have  the  first  view  of  it,  that  they 
might  be  satisfied  it  did  not  lessen  his  majesty's  revenue,  and  that 
we  might  have  his  majesty's  leave  to  propose  it  to  the  assemblies  of 
every  individual  colony ;  and,  if  they  did  approve  of  it,  and  p^ 
titioned  his  majesty  for  the  incorporating  such  societies,  that  then 
we,  and  our  friends,  might  be  interested  iji  it. 

But  this,  meeting  with  opposition,  occasioned  a  hearing  before  his 
majesty,  and  the  lords  of  his  privy-council ;  and,  after  they  were 
satisfied  it  did  not  lessen  his  majesty's  revenue,  our  great  debate, 
with  the  opposers,  was  about  his  majesty's  giving  leave  for  the 
sending  of  it  to  the  colonies  for  them  to  try  and  examine  it.  His  ma. 
jesty  was  pleased  to  declare,  that  he  could  not  understand  any  reason 
could  be  given  why  they  might  not  have  a  sight  of  it,  for  he  thought 
Barbadoes  best  k:  ew  what  Barbadoes  want^.  I  believe  none  will 
deny,  but  that  it  met  with  a  general  approbation  of  all  the  lords  of 
the  council,  except  my  Lord  Chancellor,  of  whom  I  was  informed 
by  a  friend  (but  at  that  time  an  opposcr  of  this  design)  that  he  was 
our  enemy,  and  accordingly  we  found  him. 

Soon'  after  this  hearing,  the  government  b^gan  to  be  uneasy,  and 
holding  it  not  proper  for  a  matter  of  this  nature,  to  be  further  pro.  ^ 
ceeded  on,  under  an  unsettled  government,  I  rather  ichose  to  be 
silent,  and  bear  such  reflexions  as  were  made  by  those  that  were 
totally  ignorant  of  the  method  of  our  undertaking,  though  pre. 
judicial  to  my  particular  interest,  than  to  expose  it  to  view,  before 
I  saw  the  government  in  a  temper  to  consider  of  trade,  and  the  great 
benefit  you  are  to  this  nation. 

Therefore,  I  have  now  exposed  it  for  your  view,  that  you  roa^ 
be  judges  whether  it  might  have  been,  or  may  be  serviceable  to  you^ 
and  whether  our  request  of  sending  it  to  you  was  unreasonable. 

You  will  find,  by  this  treatise  (as  I  humbly  conceive)  tliat  our  de» 
sign  would,  at  least,  have  raised  the  value  of  your  goods  to  the  price 
it  bore  before  the  additional  duty  was  laid ;  and  it  was  allowed  at 
that  hearing,  by  the  opposers,  that  it  would  raise,  at  least,  twentj 
^r  cent.    Our  method  was,  to  have  had  all  your  goods,  that  came 
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to  England,  brought  to  one  body  of  men,  which  we  called  a  common 
factory,  and  they  constantly  to  be  chosen  by  you  in  your  assem- 
blies, and  they  to  haye  been  accountable  to  every  consigner  for  the  < 
net  proceed  of  every  parcel  of  goods  sold,  for  which  your  charge 
was  not  to  exceed  what  you  now  pay.  The  other  part  of  our  design 
was  to  erect  a  company,  separate  from  the  common  factory,  which 
should  have  sufficient  funds  in  each  colony,  to  lend  what  monies  yon 
had  occasion  of,  you  giving  security  on  lands  or  goods ;  and,  if  they 
did  not  lend  it,  on  demand,  they  were  to  forfeit  to  the  borrower 
considerable  for  every  hundred  pound  demanded,  the  lands  or  goods 
being  valued  by  sworn  appraisers.  What  was  lent,  was  to  be  con« 
tinned  during  your  pleasure,  you  paying  your  interest,  when  due^ 
and  you  had  power  to  pay  it  in,  when  you  pleased,  and  they  obliged 
to  lend  too,  at  least,  one  half  value  of  laud,  or  goods,  and  you  not 
to  have  been  confined  to  have  borrowed  it  of  them,  but  where  else 
yon  pleased;  so  that  this  company  might  have  been  serviceable,  but 
could  not  have  been  hurtful,  for  they  were  bound  to  obey,  and  had 
no  power  to  command. 

To  make  it  next  to  impossibility,  that  the  government  should  ever 
be  imposed  on,  to  permit  any  laws  or  designs  of  any  persons  what, 
soever,  let  their  pretences  be  ever  so  specious,  to  take  effect,  until 
the  colonies,  by  their  assembly,  were  consulted  with :  I  have,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  given  a  true  and  just  account  of  what  im. 
port  you  are  to  this  nation,  by  increasing  of  navigation,  consuming. 
the  woollen-manufactory,  of  all  sorts  of  apparel^  houshold  goods,  &c. 
that  are  made  in  England  ;  and  that  which  was  formerly  foreign  coip. 
modities,  and  cost  us  considerable  yearly,  by  your  industry,  is  be. 
come  native,  the  nation  freed  from  that  charge,  and  the  consump. 
tioner  saves,  at  least,  one  half  of  his  expence,  for  the  like  quantity ; 
besides  the  great  advantage  this  nation  receives  by  your  goods  ex.  ^ 
ported,  being  over  and  above  our  consumption  ;  and,  lastly,  all  the 
riches  you  get  in  the  Indies,  by  your  great  care,  labour,  and  industry, 
is  brought  to  England,  and  here  it  centers. 

If  you  will  be  pleased  to  rectify  ipy  errors,  that  I  through  igno. 
ranee  may  have  committed,  that  our  legislators  may  be  more  fully 
satisfied,  that  you  are,  and  ever  must  be  Englishmen,  and  that  you  are 
much  more  beneficially  employed  there,  for  the  benefit  of  this  nation, 
than  any  the  like  number  in  England;  that  every  hardship  that  is 
pat  upon  you,  that  makes  your  goods  dearer  in  foreign  markets,  or 
lessens  the  consumption  in  England,  is  a  lessening  to  the  trade  of  [ 
England,  and,  consequently,  prejudicial  to  every  subject  In  Eng. 
land :  and,  if  this  small  treatise  meets  with  your  kind  acceptance,  I 
shall  think  myself  very  happy,  and  shall  always  be  ready  to  demon, 
strate,  that  I  am  your  well  wisher,  and,  Gentlemen, 
Yonr  most  humble  and  faithful  Servant, 

Palbt  Thomas. 
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CHAP.  I. 

There  is  nothing  more  frequent  amongst  the  generality  of  mankind 
than  is  the  drawing  wrong  conclusions  from  right  premisses,  where* 
by  the  most  concise  and  truest  ma^ms  and  sayings,  that  wise  men 
upon  solid  thinking  hare  contrived  to  guide  us,  like  landmarks,  in 
the  search  of  truth,  are  perverted  by  wrong  applications,  to  drown 
our  lunderstandings  in  the  gulph  of  error. 

Thus,  because  truth  itself  is  not  truer,  than  that  people  are  the 
wealth  of  a  nation,  those  who  have  not  time,  experience,  and  skill, 
to  examine  the  fund  of  that  undeniable  verity,  though,  in  other  things^ 
men  ot  excellent  understandings,  are  apt  to  infer,  that  all,  who  set 
foot  out  of  the  kingdom,  are  in  some  degree  a  diminution  of  its  wealth, 
and  thence  take  for  granted,  that  the  American  colonies  occasion  the 
decay  both  of  the  people  and  riches  of  the  nation;  when,  npon  a 
thorough  examination,  nothing  can  appear  more  erroneous,  as  I 
doubt  not  to  make  plain  to  every  man,  thou«^  my  principal  design 
is  to  convince  the  nobility  an4  gentry  of  the  kingdom,  who,  being  the 
contrivers  of  our  statutes  and  most  concerned  for  the  preservation  of 
its  grandeur,  ought  rightly  to  be  informed,  for  fear  our  laws  in  time 
take  a  contrary  byass  to  our  trade  and  navigation,  which  are  unde* 
niably  our  glory  and  strength,  as  well  as  the  fountain  of  our  riches. 

To  make  this  point  clear,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  and  e:(Bmine 
four  things. 

1.  What  is  real  wealth : 

%  What  is  imaginary  wealth: 

3.  How  these  are  acquired : 

4.  How  they  may  be  lost. 

To  distinguish  rightly  in  these  points,  we  mast  consider  money,  as 
the  least  part  of  the  wealth  of  any  nation,  and  think  of  it  only  as  i^ 
scale  to  weigh  one  thing  against  another,  or  as  counters  to  reckon 
riches  by,  or  as  a  pawn  of  intrinsick  value,  to  deposit  in  lieu  of  any 
necessary  \;'hatsoeTer« 

'  True,  solid,  and  real  wealth,  therefore,  in  respect  to  the  nation,  i| 
the  land,  and  what  is  upon,  or  under  it«  surface,  as  useful  buildinup, 
trees,  quarries,  mines,  &c. 

Thus  by  a  good  computation,  made  by  Sir  William  Petty,  which 
we  will  talce  for  granted  till  there  appears  a  better,  we  may  reckon 
the  present  rent  of  land  and  houses  to  be  ten  millions  of  pounds,  per 
fuinum,  which  at  twenty  years  purchase  amounts  to  two  hundred 
millions  of  pounds. 

The  people  of  this  nation  consume  annually,  in  necessary  meat, 
drink,  and  cloaths,  computed  from  their  numbers,  manner  of  living, 
and  usual  price  current  of  things,  about  fifty  millions  of  pounds,  an^ 
nually,  which  is  about  six  pounds  ten  shillings  a  head. 

The  imaginary  wealth  therefore  of  the  nation,  which  consists  in 
labour,  trade,  and  negotiation,  is  four  times  as  much  as  the  real,  and, 

Preserved  in  its  natural  channels,  is  to  be  reduced  to  the  same  vala« 
I  parc|i9se  a^  land;  ifhexfibj  w^  may  allo^,  that  the  ^ntrimick  wprth 
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•f  die  people  and  kingdom,  as  thej  now  stand  together,  is  a  tiioiu 
sand  millions  of  pounds* 

The  money  in  species  of  the  nation,  though  the  scale  by  which  the 
whole  is  valued  and  weighed,  amounts  not  to  six  millions. 

Now  such  as  do  account  the  lands  and  buildings  of  the  nation  moris 
valuable,  because  real,  than  the  negotiation,  because  accidental  and 
Imaginary,  will  find  themselves  mistaken ;  since  lands  and  houses, 
vrithout  people,  are  of  no  value  at  all,  and  to  a  naked  and  unindus* 
trious  nation  very  little  more,  so  that  labour,  invention,  trade,  and 
negotiation  are  the  only  causes  of,  as  well  as  supports  to  that  we  call 
ridies. 

This  is  so  self-evident  that  it  will  be  superfluous  to  illustrate  it  by 
many'  examples  or  comparisons  between  civil  and  barbarous 
countries. 

Therefore  we  must  consider,  that  when  it  is  said,  people  are  the 
wealth  of  a  nation,  it  is  only  meant,  laborious  and  industrious  people^ 
and  not  such  as  are  wholly  unemployed,  as  gentry,  clergy,  lawyers, 
•ervingmen,  and  beggars,  &c.  Or  which  is  worse,  employed  only  in 
disturbing  the  industrious  and  laborious,  as  pettifoggers,  informers, 
oatchpoles,  and  thieves ;  and,  though  the  first  sorts  may  be  necessary, 
as  harmless  spars  to  consumption,  learning,  or  virtue,  or  as  objects 
of  the  good  will,  mutual  love,  pity  and  compassion  of  human  nature, 
as  well  as  increasers  of  the  numbers  by  children,  yet  the  fewer  such 
the  better;  whereas  the  last  should  by  all  imaginary  ways  be  dis« 
couraged,  tamed,  or  destroyed,  as  the  worst  of  vermin  in  a  well-go* 
vemed  commonwealth. 

We  must  likewise  consider,  that  the  value  of  every  thing  useful  to 
the  necessities,  luxuries,  or  vanities  of  this  life,  is  measured  by  the 
industry  and  labour  either  of  body  or  mind,  which  is  necessary  to 
their  acquirement,  whereby  things  of  little  or  no  price  in  one  coun* 
try,  by  the  time  spent,  labour  and  hazard  of  those  which  carry  them 
to  another,  become  dear. 

From  all  which  it  is  plain,  that  only  industrious  and  laborious 
people  are  the  riches  of  any  nation ;  and  it  will  as  naturally  follow, 
these  laborious  or  industrious,  who  employ  their  talents  to  most  ad* 
vantage,  are  of  most  value  to  such  nation. 

•  And  though  a  man,  whose  skill  amounts  to  no  more  than  to  earn 
three  pence  a  day  by  his  continual  labour,  can  no  ways  add  to  the 
wealth  of  a  kingdom  like  ours,  because  it  will  not  su|^ly  his  necessary 
consumption,  yet  such  a  man  Is  a  less  burthen  to  it,  than  one  totally 
idle,  and  may  increase  the  number  by  children. 

So  again,  one  that  constantly  by  his  labour  can  earn  six  pence  a 
day  only,  and  consumes  just  so  much,  as  he  is  not  advantageous  to 
the  nation's  wealth,  so  he  is  no  burthen  neither,  and  occasions  ita 
Increase. 

But  that  man,  who,  by  industry  and  labour,  not  only  maintains 
himself  and  family,  but  makes  himself  rich,  is,  to  the  proportion  of 
his  wealth,  just  so  much  addition  to  the  intrinsick  value  of  the  king* 
dom« 

'  I  have  the  more  enlarged  upon  this  head,  that  I  might  lead  the 
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inuid  of  the  reader,  by  a  natural  cbaln  of  consequences,  rightly  tor 
understand  the  true  original  and  eyerlasting  support  of  w^tli,  whick 
is  nothing  else  but  labour. 

As  for  such  persons  who  by  the  faculties  of  the  mind  only  acquire^ 
riches  to  themselres,  as  soldiers,  lawyers,  diyioes,  bankers,  retail- 
ers, victuallers,  &c.  they,  though  necessary  callings,  are  no  hu 
creasers  of  the  nation's  wealth,  nor  is  the  kingdom  more  rich  by  the 
fluctuating  and  circulation  of  money  among  such,  than  one  of  them 
would  be  by  putting  his  money  out  of  one  chest  into  another,  or 
shifting  it  from  one  pocket  to  another. 

But  where  soldiery  becomes  the  trade  of  a  people,  as  among  the 
Switzers  and  Scots  it  is,  who  senre  abroad  for  monfey,  and  bring  it 
bome  to  purchase  lands  there,  it  is  of  equal  benefit  to  any  other  Itu 
bour,  by  increasing  the  rates  and  xalue  of  the  real  wealth  of  those 
countries,  which,  as  amongst  all  other  ci?il  nations,  is  land,  and 
houses. 

I  doubt  not  but  the  reader  by  this  time  will  perceive,  that  in  what* 
way  soever  a  roan  employs  his  labour  and  industry,  either  at  home 
t>r  abroad,  so  that  at  last  he  increases  the  value  of  the  real  wealth  of 
the  nation,  he  is,  in  die  proportion  of  such  increase,  a  benefit  there, 
unto. 

And,  on  the  contrary,  he  that  labours  not  at  all,  or  so  much  at 
not  to  increase  the  intrinsick  value  of  his  country,  is  just  good  for 
nothing. 

To  leave  this  truth  plain  beyond  dispute,  I  beg  the  doubter  but  to 
consider,  that  if  all  the  laborious  people  of  the  kingdom  left  working^ 
^nd  were  to  live  upon  the  natural  produce  of  it,  to  be  distributed  to 
them  in  equal  proportions  by  way  of  charity,  as  parish.poor  and  beg. 
gars  are  now  supported,  how  long  it  would  be  before  the  nation  be. 
came  necessitous,  naked,  and  starving,  and  consequently  the  land  and 
houses  worth  nothing. 

A  short  reflexion  would  make  him  sensible  that  a  very  few  yeart 
of  idleness  would  compleat  the  matter ;  whence  he  can  no  longer 
doubt,  but  that  labour  and  industry,  rightly  applied,  is  the  sole  cause 
of  the  wealth  of  a  nation ;  that  money  is  only  the  scales  or  touchstone 
to  weigh  or  value  things  by ;  and  that  land  itself  would  yield  no  rent, 
but  as  labour  employed  for  the  support  of  luxuries,  as  well  as  neees* 
sities,  did  find  a  due  encouragement  and  increase. 

In  short  it  is  plain  hereby, 

1.  That  real  wealth  is  land  and  houses ; 

%  That  imaginary  wealth  is  the  laborious  people. 

3.  That  the  real  and  imaginary  wealth  both  increase  only,  as  in. 
dustry  is  rightly  applied  by  great  numbers  of  laborious  people ;  and 
not  by  increase  of  people  only. 

4,  And  the  increase  of  people,  wilfully  or  accidentally  idle,  is  so 
far  from  being  national  riches,  that  it  is  the  surest  and  speediest  way 
to  inevitable  poverty,  famine,  and  nakedness,  and  must  decay  the 
value  as  well  of  the  real,  as  imaginary  wealth  of  the  nation,  propor* 
tionably  to  the  decay  of  industry. 

Thus  civil  wars,  disorders^  and  changes  in  the  government  of  i|a« 
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ftoiis,  by  the  many  which  become  soldiers,  and  others  that  cease  la^ 
boaring  in  their  trades  and  industry,  for  want  of  security,  insensibly 
imporerish  countries,  much  more  than  those  slain  in  such  changes  do ; 
by  reason  that  those  that  die,  as  they  add  nothing,  do  consume  no. 
thing  in  the  commonwealth ;  whereas  the  idle  liTing  add  nothing,  and 
consume  much  to  its  destruction. 

I  shall  say  no  more  therefore  on  this  subject,  but  hasten  to  the 
consideration  of  which  hands  are  best  employed  to  the  adrantage  of 
the  wealth  of  this  kingdom,  as  our  trade  and  negotiation  now  stand. 

Firstj  then,  the  premisses  considered,  we  may  lay  down  as  an  nn. 
deniable  verity,  that  those  men  who  add  most  by  their  labour  to  the 
increase  of  the  intrinsick  wealth  of  the  nation,  either  real  or  imagine 
Bary ,  and  consume  least,  are  best  employed. 

Again,  on  the  contrary,  those  that  consume  most,  and  add  least, 
are  worst  employed. 

Now  it  will  be  impossible,  in  the  short  method  I  design,  to  enn* 
merate  and  clearly  distinguish  between  erery  sort  of  employment ; 
wherefore  I  shall  content  myself  only  to  hint  at  some  few  way» 
wherein  men  seem  to  do  little,  and  yet  are  well  employed,  and  otiiers 
wherein  they  are  very  busy  and  laborious  to  little  or  no  purpose. 

To  begin  then  as  nature  did  in  the  cultiTators  of  land  and  con. 
ductors  of  cattle. 

The  husbandmen's  life  not  only  seems  but  is  extremely  careful,  la. 
borious,  and  painful :  The  grasier's  and  shepherd's  on  the  contrary, 
both  seems  and  is  a  very  careless,  quiet,  and  easy  way  of  spending 
time. 

Yet,  though  the  first  sort  are  usually  paid  most  wages,  and  con. 
sequently  can  afibrd  and  do  consume  most  upon  themselves,  the  last 
notwithstanding  are  of  much  more  value  to  the  commonwealth. 

For  two.hundred  sheep,  or  twenty  cows,  require  but  forty  acres 
of  good  land,  and  one  man's  easy  care  for  a  year's  pasture,  the  profit 
of  which  by  the  increase  of  lambs,  calves,  wool,  butter,  cheese,  &c. 
and  the  meliorating  the  wool  by  manufacture,  is  of  four  times  at  least 
more  advantage  to  the  commonwealth,  than  tiie  same  number  of  acres 
employed  in  tillage,  which  requires  the  constant  drudgery  of  two 
men  and  four  horses  at  least ;  besides,  that  the  greatest  part  of  what 
is  produced  by  tillage  is  consumed  in  the  nation  ;  whereas  manufac 
tared  wool  from  sheep,  tallow,  leather,  shoes,  butter,  cheese,  salt, 
beef,  and  many  other  things,  arising  from  pasture,  are  staple  commo- 
dities for  transportation,  which  fetch  us  back  silver,  gold,  and  foreign 
goods,  useful  to  the  ornament  and  pleasure,  if  not  necessities  of  life : 
I  must  affirm,  the  commodity  which  is  transported  is  the  only  true 
increase  of  national  strength  and  wealth  ;  and  that  sort  of  reformers 
who  would  have  nothing  made,  used,  or  consumed,  but  what  nature 
absolutely  requires,  are  but  short-sighted  and  narrow  thinkers,  as 
well  in  politicks  as  religion:  And  though  they  may  adorn  their 
opinions  and  argument,  with  the  names  of  Lycurgus,  Cato,  and  other 
soure  reasoners,  yet  all  their  discourses  tend  to  no  more  but  to  re. 
4nce   mankind  back  to  be  8hecp.skin.weaver8,  acorn.eaters,  and 
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water^rinkers ;  agaio,'  the  bountiful  God  of  nature  supplying  erery 
conntiy  of  the  world,  with  what  is  fully  sufficient  to  sustain  life. 

Therefore  to  say,  as  many  are  apt  to  do,  that  England  can  lire  of 
itself,  without  the  assistance  of  any  foreign  nation.  Is  to  give  it  not 
the  least  commendation  beyond  any  other  country ;  but  to  say,  and 
that  truly,  that  England,  by  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants  employed 
in  shipping,  plantations,  mines,  manufactures  pastures,  and  till^, 
doth  not  only  abound  in  all  sorts  of  commodities,  as,  native  meat, 
drink,  cloaths,  houses  and  coaches,  fit  for  the  necessities,  ease,  and 
ornaments  of  life,  but  can  ^atry  most  nations  of  the  world,  for  the 
▼ast  plenty  in  varieties  of  wines,  spices,  drugs,  fruits,  silks,  pictures, 
musick,  silver,  gold,  precious  stones,  and  all  other  the  supports  of 
grandure  and  delight,  that  is  to  speak  it,  a  truly  civilised  and  glorioui 
nation  inde^. 

And  though  some  men  through  false  and  envious  opticks  look 
upon  these  thiugi  as  baits  to  vice,  and  occasions  of  effeminacy ; 
if  they  would  but  impartially  examine  the  truth  of  matters,  they 
would  discern  them  to  be  the  true  spurs  to  Tirtue,  valour,  and 
the  elevation  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  just  rewards  of  industry. 
JFor, 

It  is  certain,  upon  a  right  scrutiny^  a  man  shall  find  more  pro. 
faneness,  dishonesty,  drunkenness,  and  debauchery,  practised  in  nasty 
rags,  bare  walls,  and  ale.houses,  than  in  rich  habits,  palaces,  or  ta- 
verns ;  and  as  plenty,  splendor,  and  grandure  can  have  no  other 
fountain  but  wisdom,  industry,  and  good  conduct;  so  shabbiness, 
indigence,  and  contempt  rarely  spring  from  any  thing  but  folly, 
idleness,  and  vice.  And  where  it  happens  otherwise  by  unexpected 
frauds,  shipwrecks,  fires,  inundations,  or  maims,  the  shame  of  suffer* 
ing  it  becomes  the  nation's  reproach,  since  the  rarity  of  these  acci. 
dents  would  make  the  burden  which  crushes  a  particular  scarce  felt, 
when  laid  bya  right  method  on  the  commonwealth,  as  I  shall  endea* 
vour  to  make  appear  hereafter. 

But,  before  I  return  again  to  the  consideration,  which  part  <{f  the 
people  are  best  employed  for  the  publick  good,  I  must,  from  what  is 
premised,  conclude,  that,  as  all,  who  are  not  mischievously  employed 
or  totally  idle,  are  of  some  benefit  to  the  commonwealth,  and  should 
find  due  encouragement,  so  those  ought  to  be  most  protected  and 
least  discouraged,  by  the  laws,  who  are  most  usefully  busy,  for  the 
increasing  the  value  of  the  real  and  imaginary  wealth  of  the  nation ; 
Thus,  as  I  said  beS^re,  the  shepherd  and  grazier  is  to  be  preferred 
before  the  plough.man  and  thrasher. 

So  the  miner  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  shepherd  and  grazier,  because 
all  he  produces,  for  transportation,  is  clear  gains  to  the  publick, 
whereas  but  part  of  the  others  doth  so.  The  mariner  is  to  be  preferred 
to  the  miner,  and  the  like  to  such  who  contribute  most  to  foreign 
trade ;  but  in  England  the  merchant  adventurer  is  to  be  encouraged 
and  preferred  before  the  mariner,  or  any  other  artist,  trade,  or 
calling  whatsoever:  For  though  his  labour  seems  a  recreation  rather 
than  a  toil,  and  consists  chiefly  in  a  regular  methodising  of  a  punctoal* 
rotation  of  cr^it,  and  change  of  commodities  (rpm  one  pUice  ta 
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mnodier;  yet  considering  that  the  whole  produce  of  natare  and  art 
would  be  but  dead  matter  without  a  proper  motion  tia  conreigh  it  to 
its  true  end,  which  is  consumption:  all  other  callings  receiyo 
their  vigour,  life,  strength,  and  increase  from  the  merchant,  commo. 
dides  rising  in  esteem  or  yalue,  as  they  are  rightly  distributed  from 
pUu;e  to  place,  and  losing  their  very  nature  as  well  as  worth,  when 
by  overstocking  the  market  they  become  contemptible,  or  perish  for 
want  of  use  or  consumption*  Wherefore  our  laws  should  be  so  con* 
trrred  as  never  in  the  least  to  discourage  or  check  any  conception 
or  endeavour  of  the  venturing  merchant,  to  whose  extravagant  and 
hazardous,  as  well  as  prudent  and  cautious  undertaking,  this  nation 
chiefly  owes  all  its  wealth  and  glory.  And  it  is  a  roi^ty  pity  that 
all  laws  for  customs  and  duties,  as  well  as  for  regulating  navigation, 
erecting  companies,  judging  maritime  controversies,  granting  letters 
of  mart  and  reprisd,  and  for  encouraging  manufactures  and  societiea 
of  handicrafts,  should  not  first  be  defeated,  prepared,  and  begun  in  a 
great  council  of  trade,  to  consist  of  members  elected  and  deputed 
by  every  plantation,  maritime  city,  company,  constitution  and  trade, 
which  would  desire  to  send  members  to  it :  And  from  thence  after 
a  free  and  full  examination  be  represented  to  both  houses  of  parlia. 
ment  for  their  approbation  or  dislike. 

For  trade  is  of  that  nature,  that  it  requires  frequent  pruning,  lop- 
ping, and  restraining,  as  well  as  cultivating  and  cherishing,  and 
thrives  much  better  under  proper  and  rightly  applied  restraints,  duties, 
taxes,  and  excises,  than  in  a  general  looseness ;  which  being  so,  it 
is  possible  that  a  positive  tonnage  and  poundage,  like  ours,  ^mld  hit 
all  accidents;  attend  the  changes  and  mutations  it  receives,  both  at 
home  by  the  plenty  and  scarcity  of  our  native  commodities,  or  abroad 
hy  the  like  ebbs  and  floods  as  well  as  the  laws  in  foreign  nations 
made  or  changed  concerning  it  i 

Or  how  indeed  can  the  divines,  lawyers,  nobility,  and  great  gentrjf 
of  the  kingdom  be  nice  judges,  and  right  distinguishers  between  the 
clashing  and  tangling  interests  of  so  great  a  mystery  as  universal 
trade,  when  few  or  none  of  them  have  ever  had  the  least  occasion  to 
inspect  or  experiment  any  part  of  it  ? 

The  defect  therefore  of  a  free  and  able  council  of  trade  in  this  na- 
tion, though  it  cannot  destroy,  yet  wonderfully  retards  and  hindarp 
the  natural  and  genuine  increase  of  navigation  and  merchandise,  and 
consequently  of  rents. 

But,  for  want  of  that,  I  will  presume  to  go  on  in  explaining  the 
right  and  wrong  application  of  men's  industry,  as  they  respect  In  ge* 
neral  the  wealth  and  grandure  of  the  nation,  or  in  particular  th^ 
interest  of  our  American  colonies,  in  mi^ny  of  which  I  doubt  not 
to  demonstrate :  One  labouring  man  is  of  more  advantage  to  En^ 
gland,  though  out  of  it,  than  any  thirty  of  the  like  kind  can  be 
withii\  it. 

To  explain  which,  I  will  take  a  short  view  of  our  sugar  plan, 
tations,  and  the  nature  of  that  trade,  to  whose  particular  advantage 
and  interest,  after  the  kin^domi's,  I  principally  sacrifice  vff  present 
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I  therefore,  with  all  snbmissiTeness  imaginable,  desire  our  legisla* 
tors  to  consider, 

1.  That  the  greatest  consumption  of  sngar  is  made  hy  themselres, 
and  the  rest  of  the  rich  and  opulent  people  of  the  nation,  though 
useful  to  all  degrees  of  men. 

3.  That  the  quantity  of  it,  yearly  produced  within  those  sugar  co- 
lonies, is  not  less  than  forty.fire  thousand  tons,  English  tonnage,  each 
comprehending  twenty  pounds  to  the  ton. 

3.  That  about  the  moiety  of  that  is  consumed  in  England. 

4.  That  the  medium  of  the  value  of  consumed  sugar,  at  the  present 
price  current,  is  four.pence  a  pound. 

5.  That  the  quantity  consumed  in  the  nation,  at  that  price, 
amounts  to  eight-hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  upwards. 

6*  That  the  other  moiety  sent  to  foreign  markets,  after  it  has  em. 
ployed  seamen,  and  earned  freight,  is  sold  for  as  much,  and  conse. 
quently  brings  back  to  the  nation  in  money  or  useful  goods  annually - 
eight  hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  is  more  than  any  6ne  other 
commodity  doth* 

7.  Consider  too,  that,  before  sugars  were  produced  in  our  own 
colonies,  it  bore  three  times  the  price  it  doth  now :  so  that,  by  the 
same  consumption,  at  the  same  price,  except  we  made  it  ourseWeS| 
we  should  be  forced  to  gire  in  money,  or  money's  worth,  as,  natire 
commodities  and  labour,  two  millions  four.hundred  thousand  pounds 
for  the  sugar  we  spend,  or  be  without  it  to  such  a  degree  of  disadvan. 
tage  of  well  Uving,a8  that  retrenchment  would  amount  to.  We  must  con. 
f  ider,  too,  that  the  spirits  arising  from  molosses  which  is  sent  from  die 
sugar  colonies  to  the  other  colonies^  and  to  England,  which,  if  all  were 
sold  in  England,  and  turned  into  spirits,  it  would  amount  annually 
to  above  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  at  half  the  price  the  like 
quantity  of  brandy  from  France  would  cost;  and  w^ill  yearly  increase^ 
as  brandies  are  discouraged ;  and  by  most  are  held  wholesomer  for 
the  body,  which  is  observed  by  the  long  living  of  those  in  the  colo. 
nies  that  are  great  drinkers  of  ram,  which  is  the  spirits  we  make  of 
molosses,  and  the  short  living  of  those  that  are  great  drinkers  of 
brandy  in  those  parts. 

The  indico  coming  thence  amounts  to  fifty.thousand  pounds  per 
unnum. 

The  logwood,  for  which  we  formerly  paid  the  Spaniards  an  hundred 
pounds/}^  ton,  now  comes  under  fifteen  pounds,  and  amounts  to  a. 
thousand  ton  annually. 

The  cotton,  for  which  we  paid  formerly  about  twelve  pence  p^r 
pound,  now  comes  at  five  pence  half.penny  per  pound,  and  amounts 
to  a  thousand  ton  per  annum^  besides  the  hands  it  employs  in  mano* 
facturing  it. 

The  ginger  amounts  to  four-thousand  ton  per  annutn^  and  is  not 
the  sixth  part  in  price  of  what  the  nation  paid  formerly  for  that  conu 
modity,  or  for  pepper  instead  of  it. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  many  drugs,  woods,  cocoa,  piemonto,  and 
spices,  besides  raw  hides,  &c.  which  come  from  those  parts,  nor  of 
the  great  quantity  of  the  gold  and  silver  we  have  of  the  Spaniards 
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for  Negroes,  and  the  English  manu&ctorj  carried  by  out  sloops  from 
our  colonies  to  them. 

So  that  it  is  demonstration ,  the  nation  saves  and  gains  by  tho 
people  employed  in  those  colonies  four  hundred  millions  sterling  |>er 
annum. 

Now  if  it  be  considered  that  in  all  those  sugar  colonies  there  ara 

not  six  hundred  thousand  white  men,  women,  and  children,  it  ne- 

.  cessarily  must  follow,  -  that  one  with  another,    abore  what  they 

.  consume  each  of  them  earns  for  the  publick  above  sixty  pounds  jser 

unnum. 

Whereas,  if  tl^e  rent  be  ten  millions. 

And  the  consumption  fifty  millions, 

Then  by  reducing  labour  and  consumption  to  a  proper  balance 
with  the  produce  of  rents,  and  supposing  the  imaginary  wealth  of  the 
whole  kingdom  to  increase  in  time  of  peace,  the  tenth  part  annually, 
that  will  be  but  four  millions,  which  does  not  amount  to  twelve 
shillings  a  head  clear  increase  of  wealth,  one  with  another,  above 
necessary  and  constant  expences;  from  which  it  follows  beyond  con- 
troversy, that  hands,  employed  in  the  sugar  plantations  are,  one 
with  another,  of  one.hundred  and  thirty  times  more  value  to  the  conu 
mon. wealth  than  those  which  stay  at  home. 

To  this  I  easily  foresee  will  be  readily  objected,  for  want  of  con. 
sideration,  that  tiiose  there  consume  nothing  of  native  commodities, 
which  if  they  did  as  these  do  which  stuy  at  home,  their  consumption 
would  amount  to  three-hundred  and  ninety  .thousand  poundsannuallyy 
at  six  pounds  ten  shillings  per  head,  as  aforesaid,  and  would  conse. 
quently  increase  the  rents  at  least  a  fourth  of  that. 

But  to  this  I  must  remind  the  reader  that  I  have  demonstrated, 
that  whatever  is  consumed  by  idle  men,  can  never  increase  either 
the  real  or  imaginary  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  that  nothing  but 
the  overplus  or  consumption  can  be  reckoned  additional  wealthy 
which,  according  to  our  reasonable  computation,  cannot  be  above 
two  shillings  a  head,  one  with  another ;  so  that,  if  we  would  grant 
that  those  in  the  colonies  did  consume  nothing  of  our  home  produce) 
the  loss  by  want  of  them  here  could  amount  only  to  one  million 
two-hundred  thousand .  shillings  annually,  which  is  sixty.thousand 
pounds. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  this  is  so^far  from  being  true,  that,  one  with 
another,  each  white  man,  woman,  and  child,  residing  in  the  sugar 
plantations,  occasions  the  consumption  of  more  of  our  native  conu 
Bkodities,and  manufactures,  than  ten  at  home  do. 

This  cannot  be  doubted  by  those  that  will  consider  the  great  qnan* 
tity  of  beef,  pork,  salt,  fish,  butter,  cheese,  com,  and  flour,  as 
well  as  beer,  English  mum,cyder^  and  coals,  constantly  sent  thither, 
of  which  commodities  for  the  use  of  thehiselves  or  blacks,  they  have 
little  or  none  of  their,  own  produce.  Consider  too, ,  that  all  their 
powder,  cannon,  swords,  guns,  pikes,  and  other  weapons ;.  their 
cloaths,  shoes,  stockings,  saddles,  bridles,  coaches,  beds,  chairs^ 
stools,  pictures,  clocks,  and  watches ;  their  pewter,  brass,  copper^ 
and  iron  vessels  and  Instroments;  their  sailcloth  and  cordage,  of 
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which,  in  ifaeir  building,  shipping,  mills,  boiling,  and  distilling 
houses,  field-labour  and  domestick  uses,  they  consume  infinite  quan. 
titles,  all  which  are  made  in  and  sent  from  England ;  not  to  speak  of  the 
great  number  of  drudging  and  saddle-horses  thej  take  oif,  as  Well  as 
that  sort  of  people  who  would  in  their  youth  be  consumed  in  idleness, 
tt  worse,  at  home,  but  there  become  useful  to  increase  the  nation's 
numbers  and  wealth  both. 

Besides,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  there  are  in  those  colonies 
at  least  fire  blacks  for  one  white,  so  that,  allowing  the  whites  to  be 
sizty-thousand,  the  blacks  must  be  threeJiundred  thousand,  all 
whose  cloaths  and  European  proirisions,  coming  from  Eogland,  in. 
creases  the  consumption  of  our  native  commodities  and  manufactures 
In  a  large  proportion*  But  the  axes,  houghs,  saws,  rollers,  shoyels, 
^knives,  nails,  and  other  iron  instruments  and  tools,  as  well  as  tha 
boilers,  stills,  and  other  useful  vessels  of  copper,  lead,  and  pewter, 
which  are  wasted,  consumed,  and  destroyed  by  the  industry  and  pro. 
'fitable  labour  of  that  mighty  number  of  slaves,  are  not  easily  to  be  com« 
puted,  but  must  plainly  and  beyond  all  contradiction  be  of  great  ad. 
vantage  to  the  nation,  as  well  as  to  those  industrious  people  employed 
at  home  in  making  them. 

If  these  things,  with  the  vast  quantity  of  shipping  that  those  colo. 
nies  employ,  be  in  the  least  reflected  on,  it  wfll  open  the  eyes  of  the 
most  unexperienced  person  in  the  trade,  to  discern  the  mighty  advan* 
4age  the  nation  receives  from  those  people  whitfh  go  to  those  colonies, 
and  the  great  obligation  there  lies  upon  our  legislators  to  study  their 
due  improvement,  safety,  and  increase. 

For,  besides  all  the  benefits  demonstrably  coming  to  the  nation  as 
aforesaid,  th^  are  in  some  kind  maritime  armies,  ever  ready  not 
only  to  defend  themselves  but  to  punish  the  exorbitances,  incroach. 
ments,  piracies,  and  depredations -of  any  insulting  neighbouring  na. 
tion ;  nor  is  it  to  be  imagined  in  what  awe  those  colonies,  rightly 
managed,  might  keep  our  French,  Spanish,  Dutch,  Danish,  Branden. 
burgh  and  Hamburgh  rivals,  for  wealth  and  maritime  power,  from 
entering  into  any  treaties,  alliances^  or  undertakings,  to  our  disad* 
vantage. 

What  has  been  said  shall  serve  for  an  introductiom  in  general  to 
the  more  particular  parts  of  the  nation^s  interest  in  the  American 
trade,  and  the  due  encouragement  11  ought  to  receive  from  the  laws^ 
which  may  naturally  make  us  the  most  rich  and  flourishing  part, 
as  well  as  the  undoubted  arbitrators  of  Europe,  if  not  of  all  the  ma« 
ritime  nations  of  the  world.    And,  in  the  next  place,  I  will  shew 

what  discouragements  those  colonies  He  under  at  present. 

• 

CHAP.  II. 

The  better  tp  explain  this  to  every  capacity,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  a  short  history  of  sugi^r,  that,  the  invention,  planting,  and  di.. 
vers  uses  of  It  being  known,  the  reader  may  thereby  make  a  mor^ 
parfect  jndgmeAt  of  the  national  interest  therein. 
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To  which  purpose  it  is  first  to  be  considered,  that  the  liutopeanii 
^▼e.hiiiidred  years  since,  were  perfect  strangers  to  the  use  of  it,  and 
scarcely  knew  its  name ;  bnt  the  Venetians,  about  that  time,  being 
tlie  great  traders  in  East-India  spices,  gums,  and  drugs,  did,  amongst 
^dier  rarities,  introduce  sugar,  which  the  physicians  soon  found 
to  answer  all  the  ends  of  honey,  without  many  of  its  ill  effects ; 
to  that  it  quickly  became  a  commodity  in  mighty  esteem,  and.  though 
Ihe  price  was  ten  times  more  than  now,  yet  it  prevailed  so  fast,  and 
the  consumption  of  it  became  so  great,  that  an  ill  way  of  making, 
planting,  and  curing  of  it  was,  about  three.hundred  years  since,  found 
eat  and  practised  in  Greece,  and  some  other  neighbour  nations,  where 
the  heat  of  the  sun  could  in  any  degree  ripen  the  cane. 

But  no  nation  made  so  considerable  a  progress  therein  as  the 
Portugnese,  who  having,  with  some  success,  improved  the  art  of 
planting  it  in  their  African  colonies  and  islands,  did,  at  last,  make 
it  their  main  business  in  Brasil,  becoming  thereby  the  only  nation 
that  set  the  price  upon  it  to  all  the  parts  of  the  world,  until  the 
Hollanders  grew  their  rivals  for  power  and  profit  in  (hat  part  of 
America. 

But  about  fifty  yearssince,duringthewar  between  thosetwo  nations 
m  Brasil,  a  Hollander  happened  to  arrive  from  thence  upon  our 
island  of  Barbadoes,  where,  though  there  were  good  sugar-canes,  the 
English  knew  no  other  use  of  them  than  to  make  refreshing  drink  for 
tkBt  hot  climate;  intending,  by  planting  tobacco  there,  to  have  equalU 
ed  those  of  the  Verina's,  on  which,  ginger,  cotton,  and  indico  they 
meant  to  rely.  But  this  Hollander,  understanding  sugar,  was  by  one 
Mr.  Drax  and  some  other  inhabitants  there  drawn  in  to  make  disco, 
very  of  the  art  he  had  to  make  it ;  since  which  time,  by  the  many  in. 
genious  men  the  last  civil  war  necessitated  to  seek  their  fortunes  in 
that  new  world,  there  have  been  found  out  so  many  several  sorts  of 
mills,  coppers,  boilers,  stoves,  pots,  and  other  tools  and  engines,  for 
planting  and  pressing  the  canes,  boiling.up,  separating,  cleansing,  and 
purifying  the  juice  and  sugar,  as  well  as  for  drawing  spirits  of  admi. 
rable  use  from  the  molosses,  that  we  at  present  exceed  all  the  na. 
tions  in  the  world,  in  the  true  improvement  of  that  noble  juice  of 
the  cane,  which,  next  to  that  of  the  vine,  exceeds  all  the  liquors  hi 
the  world.  And,  as  our  nation  has  been  ever  famous  for  meliorating 
inventions  of  all  kinds,  so  in  this  we  have  gone  so  far,  that,  notwith. 
standing  the  many  discouragements,  those  planters  do  at  present  and 
liave  heretofore  lain  under,  yet  they  apparently  set  the  price  of  it  in 
all  Europe,  to  the  kingdom^s  pleasure,  glory,  and  grandure ;  which 
are  all  more  advanced  by  that,  than  by  any  other  commodity  we  deal 
in  or  produce,  wool  not  excepted  ;  as  I  doubt  not  bnt  to  demonstrate 
beyond  all  dispute,  before  I  end  these  papers ;  which  that  I  may  the 
better  do  as  well  as  shew  clearly  the  mighty  interest  the  nation  has  in 
preserving  our  West-India  colonies,  I  will  give  the  reader  a  clear  and 
short  account  of  a  sugar,  a  cotton,  a  ginger,  and  indico  plantation,  as 
they  are  now  managed  in  Barbadoes ;  and  then  set  down  a  short 
scheme  of  the  raising  and  producing  tobacco,  which  though  in  itself^ 
perhaps,  not  absolutely^  if  at  all  necessary  to  well-living,  yet,  having 
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prerailed  so  far  upon  the  vitiated  humours  of  men,  as  we  see  it  lifts, 
is  of  great  concern  to  us,  as  well  for  bringing  in  wealth  as  employing 
multitudes  of  men  in  manufacture  and  nayigation,  which  no  man  can 
dispute  but  to  be  a  true  national  interest. 

One-hundred  acres  of  land,  employed  in  a  sugar  plantation,  will 
require  fifty  black  slaves  and  seven  white  servants  to  manage  it. 

There  must  be  six  horses  andl  eight  oxen  for  two  teams. 

There  must  be  an  overseer  at  twenty  pounds  per  an.  a  doctor  and 
farrier  at  twenty  pounds  per  an.  and  a  carter  at  twelve  pounds 
per  an. 

Twenty  of  the  hundred  acres  must  be  set  apart  for  pasture,  pro. 
visions,  and  a  nursery  for  canes  to  plant  with. 

Forty  of  the  remaining  acres  return  a  crop  one  year,  and  forty  the 
next,  and  so  alternatively,  being  constantly  now  to  be  replanted 
after  every  cutting,  whereas,  when  the  ground  was  first  broke  up, 
the  same  canes  would  yield  two,  three,  or  more  cuttings,  before  they 
were  replanted,  to  the  wonderful  ease  and  advantage  of  the  first 
planters. 

There  must  be  a  wind.mill  which  turns  great  iron  rollers,  between, 
which  the  cane  is  pressed. 

There  must  be  a  boiling.honse,  and  in  it  boilers,  coolers,  receivera* 
and  cisterns,  to  which  belong  ladles,  scummers,  lamps,  &c. 

A  still-house  with  cisterns,  stills,  worms,  worm-tubs,  &c. 

A  curing«house,  with  earthen  sogar.pots,  drips,  and  cisterns  for 
molosses. 

A  drying-house  with  necessaries. 

A  house  for  the  necessary  fuel,  employed  in  boiling  and  stilling. 

A  house  for  knocking  out,  packing,  and  storing  of  sugpir« 

A  dwelling-house,  with  houses  for  servants  and  negroes. 

A  house  for  cattle,  besides  carts,  hooks,  houghs,  and  other  planting 
utensils,  the  first  cost  whereof  will  with  the  utmost  husbandry  mount 
to  five-thousand  six-hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds,  the  wear  and 
tear  whereof  will  not  be  less  annually  than  sixty  pounds. 

A  plantation  of  a  hundred  acres  well  stocked  and  provided  as 
aforesaid,  and  managed  to  its  full  height,  without  those  accidental 
casualties  which  often  happen,  may  probably  produce  annually 
eighty  hogsheads  of  sugar  of  a  thousand  pounds  weight  each  hogs« 
head,  that  is  twcthousand  pounds  weight  of  Muscovado  sugar,  from 
each  acre,  and  of  molosses,  twenty  hogsheads,  of  sevenJiundred 
pounds  weight  each  hogshead. 

This  sugar  in  the  island  may  be  valued  at  ten  shillings  per  huo. 
dred,  as  it  may  be  at  home  at  twenty  shillings,  that  being,  as  the 
price  has  gone  since  the  additional  duty  was  laid,  the  medium  of 
what  Muscovado  sugars  have^  yielded ;  all  which  with  the  prime  cost 
aA  well  as  the  molosses,  rum,  &c.  shall  be  brought  to  a  rational  and 
equal  balance,  after  a  little  more  has  been  said  of  the  manner  of 
planting,  making,  and  refining  sugars. 

The  first  thing  done  to  that  ground  designed  for  planting,    is 
with  houghs  by  the  labour  of  negroes  to  open  and  loosen  the  surface . 
of  th8  earthy  to  prepare  it  for  the  plants* 
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there  are  commonly  two  seasons,  rainy  and  dry  ;  the  rainy  liegfns 
in  May  or  Jane,  and  ends  in  December  or  January,  ail  which  is 
spent  in  houghing,  dunging,  and  planting  the  canes. 

The  dry  season  is  spent  in  cutting  the  canes,  grinding  them  at  the 
mills,  boiling  up  the  liquor  and  making  thereof  MuscoTado  sugar  ; 
all  which  must  of  necessity  go  hand  in  hand  together,  for  the  cane 
must  be  pressed  as  it  is  cut,  or  the  juice  dries  In  it ;  the  juice  must 
be  boiled  up  to  its  proper  consistency  for  graining  as  soon  as  press. 
ed,  or  it  will  soure  and  perish ;  the  grain  must.be  separated  speed, 
ily,  whilst  hot,  for  the  molosses,  or  they  will  cling  together,  ferment 
and  grow  soure  in  time  again,  or  be  at  best  but  fit  for  the  still. 

But  as  for  refining  and  stilling,  that  any  season  is  fit  for. 

Thus  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  blacks  are  always  employed 
either  in  houghing,  dunging,  and  planting  in  the  wet,  or  in  cutting^ 
carrying,  grinding,  boiling,  &c,  in  the  dry  seasons. 

There  are  dWer^  ways  of  producing  new  plants,  as,  by  cutting  the 
Iroot  of  an  old  plant,  by  laying  a  cane  in  the  ground,  by  planting  the 
top  of  a  cane  cut  off,  or  by  taking  a  shoot  from  a  knot  of  a  cane, 
many  of  which  will  have  five  or  six,  that,  put  in  the  ground,  will 
grow ;  but  the  general  way  is,  from  those  that  have  been  set  in  the 
nurseries ;  for,  from  one  root,  there  will  proceed  divers  shoots,  all 
fit  for  planting,  as  nine  or  ten,  and  sometimes  twenty. 

The  ground  being  prepared,  holes  are  made  therein,  and  in  every* 
hole  dung  put,  and  then  a  plant,  which,  in  eighteen  months,  or  there, 
abouts,  becomes  fit  for  cutting ;  so  that,  half  a  year  being  spent  in 
gradually  planting  forty  acres,  six  or  seven  acres  a  month  will  be 
ready  successively  to  be  cut  in  the  proper  season :  So  that  eighty 
acres  is  the  just  employment  for  the  continual  labour  of  fifty  blacks, 
and  seven  whites,  in  the  field,  and  for  three  others  for  overseeing, 
carting,  and  curing  the  plantations. 

When  the  canes  are  pressed,  by  passing  through  the  rollers  of  a 
wind.mill,  there  runs  from  thence  a  great  quantity  of  pleasant  juice, 
which  being  put  into  boilers,  by  the  heat  of  the  fire,  having  evaporat. 
ed  the  flegm  or  watery  matter  to  such  a  time  as  it  becomes  of  a  pro. 
per  consistency,  then  they  throw  it  into  a  mixture,  consisting  of  some 
material  fit  to  cleanse  it,  and  prepare  it  for  graining ;  all  the  time  it 
IS  boiling,  with  large  copper  scummers,  they  take  oif  the  scum,  which 
constantly  rises  in  great  quantities,  until  it  be  fit  to  empty  into  cooL. 
ers,  from  whence  it  is  again  shifted  into  earthen  pots,  with  holes  in 
their  bottoms,  and  pots,  they  call  drips,  under  tliem,  for  receiving 
the  moisture  called  molosses ;  which,  in  about  a  month's  time,  will 
be  separated  from  that  which  is  then  called  muscovado  sugar,  being 
of  a  pale,  yellow  colour;  this  is  then  knocked  out  of  the  pots,  and 
put  into  casks  for  transportation. 

This  sort  of  molosses  is  either  boiled  up  again,  to  extract  from  it  a 
vort  of  a  duskish,  pale,  grey  sugar,  called  panneels,  or  sent  in  cask 
•for  England,  as  the  sugar  is. 

The  scum  that  arises,  with  all  the  washings  of  the  boilers,  coolers, 
pots,  and  other  imtruroents  employed  in  that  business,  is  preserved 
in  great  cisterns,  where  it  will  ferment,  and  becomes  fit  for  stilling. 

VOL.  IX.  K  e 
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The  spirits  proceeding  from  molosses,  and  this  effect  of  good  htis. 
baadiy,  is  called  rum,  being  a  noble  intoxicating  liquor,  which  the' 
negroes,  as  well  as  English  servants,  but  too  much  delight  in ;  and 
the  planters  themseWes  prefer  some  sorts  of  it  to  any  brandy,  either 
for  punch,  or  other  uses,  where  spirits  are  needed. 

And,  with  truth,  this  may  be  said  of  the  sogar^-cane,  that  it  pro. 
duces  nothing  but  what  is  of  great  use  to  well-liTing ;  the  vertnes  of 
molosses,  formerly  sold  only  in  apothecaries  shops,  by  the  name  of 
treacle,  being  now  so  well  known,  both  to  the  distiller  and  brewer, 
that  a  great  part  of  their  estates  are  owing  to  it.  Nor  can  it  be  ima- 
gined, bow  many  new  ways  are  found  daily  for  Tenting  and  consum. 
ing  usefully  the  various  products  of  a  sugar  plantation.  The  several 
shapes,  it  appears  in  at  christenings,  banquets,  and  rich  men's  tables, 
being  but  the  least  of  its  good  qualities,  though  of  great  delight,  as 
well  as  ornament ;  and  should  the  art  of  making  it  be  so  dtscouraged, 
as  to  take  its  next  flight  to  the  Dutch,  or  French,  as  it  did  from  Por. 
tugal  to  us,  the  loss  would  prove  of  the  like  consequence,  which  is  no 
less  than  the  decay  of  the  greatest  part  of  their  shipping,  and  the  fall 
of  half  their  revenues ;  they  being  forced  to  abate  ten /ler  eeni.  duty 
lately,  to  get  some  to  be  exported,  and  that  with  little  or  no  success* 

And  yet,  inevitably  will  this  mischief  happen,  if  great  care  be  not 
taken  to  preserve  those  colonies. 

But,  to  return  to  the  further  history  of  a  plantation,  and  making 
and  improving  sugars,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that,  to  compleat  a 
sugar.work  of  an  hundred  acres,  the  necessary  charges,  as  aforesaid, 
will  be-»In  fifty  blacks,  one-thousand  two-hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

Seven  white  servants,  besides  three  artists,  which  are  pidd  wagesi 
one-hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

Five  horses,  ooe-hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds. 

Eight  bullocks,  one-hundred  pounds. 

Land,  houses,  mills,  vessels,  &c«  All  other  tools  and  implements^ 
four.thousand  pounds. 

In  all,  five-diouBand  six Jiundred  and  twenty.five  pounds* 

Which  plantation  ordinarily  may  produce,  as  aforesaid,  annually^ 
In  muscovado  sugars,  eighty  hogsheads ;  in  molosses  twenty^^i^ 
hogriieads ;  both  which,  in  the  West-lndies,  at  the  medium  of  the 
price  now  current,  will  yield  five-hundred  and  forty  pounds:  So 
that  ten  white  servants,  employed  as  aforesaid,  earn  fiveJiundied  and 
forty  pounds,  which  is  fifty-four  pounds  a  head. 

Tbe  English  clodies  and  provisions  such  ten  whites  and  fifty  blAcka 
consume,  is,  one  with  another,  forty  shilliogs  a  head,  and  amounts  ta 
an  hundred  and  twenty  pounds. 

The  wear  and  tear  of  the  tools,  and  necessary  supplies  of  a  plaata. 
tion  from  England,  is  at  least  sixty  pounds* 

In  all,  an  hundred  and  eighty  pounds. 

So  that,  considering  the  ten  white  people  in  a  plantation  are  the 
sole  cause  of  that  consumption,  it  is  eighteen  pounds  each,  which  as 
I  said  befone.  Is  a  far  greater  consumption  on  the  native  commodities 
and  manufactures  of  the  nation,  than  laboanra  at  home  make.  It 
avfht  to  bo  considered  too,  that,  in  this  balanoe|Ihavenot  computed 
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die  first  co6t  of  the  materials  that  set  all  these  useful  labourers  at 
work,  nor  the  profit  has  arisen  to  naxigatton,  nor  the  merchant^d:. 
Tienturer,  in  sending  thither  near  a  million  of  slaves,  whose  first  cost, 
to  the  planter,  has  been  eight  millions  of  pounds,  at  least,  and  took 
off  our  manufacture  to  buy  them  in  Guinea,  about  forty  shillings  per 
head,  which  amounts  to  two  millions ;  not  to  speak  in  tills  place  nei. 
ther  of  the  rich  clothes,  houshold.stuff,  and  other  necessaries,  th* 
masters  of  these  numerous  servants  consume  upon  themselves,  which, 
without  an  exact  account  or  scrutiny  into  every  particular,  must  sa. 
tisfy  the  most  prejudiced  person,  that  the  people  there,  both  for 
addition  of  wealth,  and  consumption  of  commodities,  are  better  em« 
ployed  than  those  which  remain  at  home. 

But  to  add  to  a  plantation,  as  aforesaid,  the  advantage  arising  by 
the  refining  sugar,  there  must  be  laid  out  in  the  refining-house, 
coppers,  and  all  other  necessary  materials,  at  least  threehhundred 
pounds.  There  litust  be  ten  blacks,  and  no  whites,  if  the  boilers 
can  refine,  which  is  eksy  to  lefeirn. 

The  manner  thus :  They  take  theil*  muscovado  sugars,  and  put  it 
into  refining-coppers  mixed  with  lime-water,  where,  as  it  boils  over  a 
^ntle  firip,  much  scum  will  arise,  which  is  taken  off  constantly,  till 
it  becomes  A  sufficient  consistedcy,  for  mixing  it  with  the  whites  of 
^ggs  well  beaten  up  ^  which  being  done,  in  order  to  clarify  it,  it  is 
then  boiled  to  a  proper  height,  for  refined  sugar,  and  turned  off  into 
coolers,  and  thence  put  into  such  pots  with  their  drips,  as  was  said 
of  muscovadoes.  When  these  pots  hare  stood  dripping  eight  or  ten 
days,  then  clay,  properly  tempered,  is  put  upon  the  pots,  which  is 
renewed  as  occasion  requires ;  this  forces  down  the  molosses,  so  that 
in  seren  or  eight  weeks  these  sugars  so  improved  will  be  fit  for  casking 
The  molosses,  thus  issuing  from  refined  sugar,  is  boiled  up  again, 
and,  operated  as  before,  produces  a  sugar  called  bastard  whites,  the 
last  molosses  being  only  fit  for  the  still* 

Note^  That  little  or  nothing  of  the  quantity  is  wasted  in  the  refin* 
ing,  but  remains  in  the  sugar  molosses  or  liquor,  from  which  spirit  is 
produced. 

But  let  it  be  observed  too,  that  by  theadditional  stock  of  ten  bhicks, 
which  cost  two-hondred  pounds ;  house  and  necessaries  three.hun- 
dred  pounds;  necessary  provisions  for  ten  blacks  twenty  pounds; 
wear  and  tear  thirty  pounds ;  interest  for  the  first  cost  at  ten  pounds 
per  cent,  fifty  pounds :  in  all  an  hundred  pounds  per  ann.  a  planta^ 
tion  is  near  doubled;  so  that  it  is  plainly  tiie  interest  of  the  nation, 
that  all  sugars  should  be  meliorated  before  exportation  ;  the  profit 
whereof  would  be  above  fifty  per  cent,  annually  to  the  nation,  more* 
than  now  it  is,  and  is  all  gained  by  the  Hollanders  and  Hamburghers, 
who  refine  our  muscovado  sugar  in  their  countries  cheaper  by  the 
draw.back  upon  muscovadoes  than  we  can;  so  that  they  undersel  us 
in  all  foreign  markets  in  our  own  commodity,  most  of  the  sugar  spent 
in  Germany,  France,  atid  other  nations  being  refined  ;  the  profit  of 
which  meliorating  as  well  as  the  navigation  being  lost  to  the  kingdom : 
And  it  ig  as  reasonable  to  suffer  wool  to  go  out  unmanufactured  aa> 
muscorado  sugar.     But  more  of  this  when  I  come  to  propose  the 
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method  for  preseirtng  those  cdlonies,  and  this  shall  likewise  snfficei 
to  explain  the  nature  and  produce  of  a  sugar  plantation. 

Thus  it  appears  by  all  that  has  been  spoken,  of  a  sugar  plantation, 
that  the  first  cost,  besides  the  labour,  skill,  care,  and  industry, 
amounts  to  five-thoiuand,  six.hundred,  twenty-five  pounds ;  and  that 
the  produce  thereof,  at  the  present  usual  price  current  of  sugar  amounts 
Bot  to  five-hundred  and  forty  pounds :  out  of  which  deduct  the  con. 
stant  charge,  one.hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  the  yearly 
value  is  three.hundred  and  ninety  pounds,which  is  not  7  per  cent,  for 
his  money,  and  yet  this  neither  is  not  certain  to  arise.  The  making 
of  sugars,  and  fitting  them  for  market,  being  subject  to  many  con. 
tingencies  more  than  are  set  down  in  the  history  before-going ;  for 
tiie  plants  in  the  ground  ^re  very  often  subject  io  be  devoured, 
wounded,  and  torn  by  ants,  or  undermined  and  destroyed  at  th^ 
roots  by  mug  worms.  Too  much  rain,  or  too  much  drought,  in  either 
season,  is  a  certain  diminution  of  the  crop,  if  not  a  total  destmctioD 
of  the  plants ;  nay,  if  the  rains  come  too  late,  which  often  happens,  a 
whole  year's  planting  is  lost.  When  all  these  mischiefs  are  escaped, 
and  the  canes  of  a  considerable  heighth,  then  are  they  liable  to  b% 
twisted,  broke,  and  totally  spoiled  by  the  furious  hurricanes,  that 
once  in  three  or  four  years,  like  a  fit  of  an  ague,  shake  the  whole 
islands,  not  only  do  the  crops  an  injury,  but  sometimes  tumbledown 
and  level  their  mills,  work-houses,  and  strongest  buildings ;  but, 
escaping  all  these,  as  the  canes  ripen,  they  grow  more  and  more  com. 
bnstible,  and  are  thereby  subject  to  the  malice  and  drunken  rages  of 
angry  and  desperate  run-away  negroes,  as  well  as  so  many  other  ac 
eidents  of  fire ;  the  fur}'  whereof,  when  once  got  into  a  field  of  canes, 
a  extremely  quick,  terrible,  and  scarcely  to  be  resisted  before  it  has 
destroyed  tiie  whole  parcel ;  but  when  they  are  brought  to  full  per. 
fection  for  cutting,  and  the  planter's  expectation  as  ripe  as  they,  if 
unseasonable  rains  happen,  or  that  no  winds  blow,  then  do  they  all 
90t  and  perish  in  the  ground*  The  slaves  and  servants  all  stand  idle, 
looking  upon  their  master's  decaying  fortune,  and  at  last  are  only 
employed  in  clearing  the  ground  again  from  that  useless  rubbish,  in 
which  all  that  year's  hopie  is  perished.  Not  to'mention  after  all  these 
miscliiefs,  under  which  most  planters  have  many  times  smarted,  ali 
those  accidents,  or  storms,  and  pirates  in  bringing  their  commodity  to 
market,  nor,  which  Is  worst  of  all,  their  loss  by  breaking  customers, 
who  not  only  run  away  with  all  their  produce,  but  with  the  freight, 
lactoridge,  and  customs,  which  have  been  paid  for  those  sugars  th^ 
were  trusted  with,  thereby  subjecting  the  industrious  planter  to  new 
tnd  unforeseen  debts  and  interest  for  them,  from  whence  he  expected 
Ihe  reward  of  i|ll  his  labour.  Nay,  besides  all  lias  been  said,  some* 
times  diseases  amongst  slaves  and  cattle  will  in  a  very  short  tim6  sweep 
away  a  whole  year's  profit,  besides  the  constant  charge  of  recndtiiig 
the  natunU  decay  of  all  living  creatures. 

Cotton  is  a  commodity  of  great  value,  and  the  planting  of  it  of 
nighty  advantage  to  the  common-wealth,  because  we  have  it  thereby 
foe  third  price  less  than  formerly,  when  we  iaaported  it  from  "     ' 
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parts.  Its  uses  are  too  many  to  be  enumerated  in  the  short  method 
I  hare  proposed ;  let  it  suffice  therefore  to  say,  that  the  spinning, 
weaving,  and  working  it  into  fustians,  dimities,  and  many  other 
useful  stuffs,  besides  what  is  spent  in  candles,  employs  a  multitude  of 
hands,  and  gains  the  nation  annually. 

The  manner  of  planting  it  is  thus :  A  hundred  acres  of  land 
cleared,  and  kept  for  a  cotton-plantation,  require  fifty  hands,  whereof 
Ave  must  be  white  men-senrants,  for  the  benefit  of  the  militia,  other- 
wise ail  but  two  might.be  black  slares. 

It  is  planted  in  rows  as  our  London  gardeners  set  their  damask 
roses,  to  make  money  of  them,  and  rises  to  much  about  the  same 
height  in  one  year ;  and  some  few  months  time  after  its  seeds  are 
put  into  the  ground,  which  is  to  be  done  in  the  wet  season,  when 
sugar  canes  are  planting ;  but  sometimes  it  begins  sooner,  or  later^ 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  experienced  overseer.  But  ihm 
same  hands,  employed  in  sugar,  can  never  be  employed  in  planting 
and  gathering  cotton,  for,  when  it  is  ripe,  and  the  little  bags  it  is  con. 
tained  in  are  opening,  it  is  a  constant  labour  and  attendance  from 
morning  to  night  for  the  servants  to  go  to  and  again  in  the  intervals 
between  the  rows  it  is  planted  in,  to  take  them  at  a  critical  time^ 
otherwise  it  immediately  damages. 

Th^re  are  two  sorts  of  it  called  ravel!  or  vine,  that  is  yellow  or 
white ;  the  yellow  is  generally  esteemed  the  largest  staple. 

An  acre  of  ground  planted  therewith  may  produce  from  four* 
hundred  to  two.hundred  pounds  weight,  according  as  it  hits ;  so  that 
a  hundred  aclres,  well  looked  after,  may  produce  thirty.thousand 
pounds  weight  of  cotton,  which  ut  six-pence  a  pound,  as  it  may 
yield,  amounts  to  one-hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

Ginger  is  an  useful  spice,  for  many  things,  and  in  several  cases  so 
answers  the  end  of  pepper,  that  it  is  observed  to  rise  and  fall  as  that 
does. 

It  is  planted  by  taking  small  pieces  from  the  great  races,  and 
placing  them  orderly  in  trenches  or  holes,  as  our  gardeners  plant 
pease,  and  it  is  done  in  tlie  same  seasons  that  they  plant  sugar  canes. 

An  acre  of  right  ground,  well  planted,  will  produce  two-thousand 
pounds  weight  of  ginger,  which,  by  its  bulk  in  English  tonnage,  is 
accounted  two  tons  at  least. 

A  hundred  acres  require  seventy.five  hands,  be  they  black  or 
white  servants ;  but  there  must,  by  the  laws,  always  be  a  sufficient 
number  of  white  men-servants,  in  proportion  to  the  black  slaves, 
otherwise  all  blacks  would  serve,  which  is  much  cheaper  than  the 
other. 

I  have  not  set  down  all  the  casualties  cotton  and  ginger  plantations 
are  subject  to,  for  fear  of  swelling  my  treatise  beyond  its  designed 
bulk  ;  therefore  let  it  suffice  to  say,  they  are  subject  to  many,  tho' 
not  the  same  casualties,  both  from  the  alteration  of  seasons  and  other 
matters,  as  sugars  are. 

Indico  is  more  produced  in  Jamaica,  than  in  any  other  colony,  by 
reason  of  the  great  quantity  of  Savanna  lands  there,  for  it  thrives 
best  in  light  sandy  ground,  such  as  those  SaTaona's  or  great  plaint 
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be.    The  seed  of  it,  from  whence  it  is  raised,  ig  yellow,  and  roand, 
something  less  than  a  fitch  or  tare ;   the  ground  being  made  light  by 
houghing,  trenches  are  made  therein,  like  those  our  gardeners  pre. 
pare  for  pease,  in  which  the  seed  is  put  about  March,  which  grows 
ripe  in  eight  weeks  time,  and  in  fresh  broken  ground  will  spire  ap 
about  three  feet  high,  but  in  others  not  more  than  eighteen  inches. 
The  stalk  is  fnll  of  leaves  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and  will,  from  its 
first  sowing,  yield  nine  crops  in  one  year ;  when  it  is  ripe,  they  cot 
it,  and  in  proportionable  fats  steep  it  twenty.four  hours;  then  they 
clear  it  from  the  first  water,  and  put  it  into  proper  cisterns,  where 
It  is  carefully  beaten,  and  then  is  permitted  to  settle  about  eighteen 
hours.    In  tiiese  cisterns  are  seyeral  taps  which  let  the  clear  water 
run  out,  and  the  thick  is  put  into  linnen.bags  of  about  three  feet 
long,  and  half  a  foot  wide,  made   commonly   of  Ozenbrig  cloth, 
which  being  hanged  up,  all  the  liquid  part  drips  away.     When  it 
will  drip  no  longer,  it  is  put  into  wooden  boxes,  about  three  feet 
long,  and  fourteen  inches  wide,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  deep :  These 
boxes  they  place  in  the  sun  till  it  grows  too  hot,  and  then  take  them 
in  till  the  extreme  heat  is  over,  continuing  thus  to  do  till  it  is  suf. 
ficiently  dry.     In  land  that  proves  proper  for  indico,  the  labour  of 
one  hand  in  a  year's  time  may  produce  between  eighty  and  an  hundred 
pounds  weight,  which  may  amount  from  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds  per 
annum  to  the  planter,  if  no  accident  happens :    For  indico,  as  well 
as  all  other  commodities  of  those  parts,  is  subject  to  many;  those 
ipost  common  to  it  are  blasting  and  worms,  to  which  it  is  very 
subject. 

Cocoa  is  now  no  longer  a  commodity  to  be  regarded  in  our  colo. 
nies,  though  at  first  it  was  the  principal  invitation  to  the  peopling 
Jamaica.  For  those  walks  the  Spaniards  left  behind  them  there, 
when  we  conquered  it,  produced  such  prodigious  profit  with  little 
trouble,  that  Sir  Thomas  Muddiford  and  several  others  set  up  their 
rests  to  grow  wealthy  therein,  and  fell  to  planting  much  of  it,  which 
the  Spanish  slaves,  who  remained  in  the  island,  always  foretold 
would  never  thrive,  and  so  it  happened ;  for,  though  it  promised  fair, 
aiid  throve  finely  for  five  or  six  years,  yet  still,  at  that  age,  when 
80  long  hopes  and  care  had  been  wasted  about  it,  withered,  and 
died  away,  by  some  unaccountable  cause;  though  they  impute  it  to 
a  black  worm,  or  grub,  which  they  find  clinging  to  its  root.  The 
manner  of  planting  it  is  in  order  like  our  cherry  gardens,  which 
tree,  when  grown  up,  it  much  resembles.  It  delights  in  shade,  so 
that,  by  every  tree,  they  place  one  of  plantain,  which  produces  a 
fruit  nourishing  and  wholesome  for  their  negroes.  They,  by  houghing 
and  weeding,  keep  their  cocoa  walks  clear  from  grass  continually, 
and  it  begins  to  bear  at  three,  four,  or  five  years  old,  and,  did  it  not 
almost  constantly  die  before,  would  come  to  perfection  in  fifteen 
years  growth,  and  last  till  thirty,  thereby  becoming  the  most  pro. 
fitable  tree  in  the  world,  there  having  been  above  two-hundred 
pounds  sterling  made  in  one  year  of  an  acre  of  it.  But,  the  old 
trees  planted  by  the  Spaniards  being  gone  by  age,  and  few  new 
thriving,  as  the  Spanish  negroes  foretold,  little  or  none  now  is  pro. 
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daced  worthy  the  care  and  paias  in  planting  and  expecting  it*  Those 
slares  gire  a  superstitious  reason  for  its  not  thriving,  many  religions 
rights  being  performed  at  its  planting  by  the  Spaniards,  which  their 
slayes  were  not  permitted  to  see.  But  it  is  probable,  that  waTj 
nation,  as  they  removed  the  art  of  qiaking  cochineal,  and  curing  ye- 
nelloes,  into  their  inland  provinces,  which  were  the  commodities  of 
those  islands  in  the  Indians'  time,  and  forbad  the  opening  of  any 
mines  in  them,  for  fear  some  maritime  nation  might  thereby  be  in. 
vited  to  the  conquering  them,  so  they  might  likewise  in  their  trans, 
planting  cocoa  from  the  Caracus  and  Guatemala  conceal  wilfully 
some  secret  in  its  planting  from  their  slaves,  lest  it  might  teach  them 
to  set  up  for  themseWes,  by  being  able  to  produce  a  commodity  of  such 
excellent  use  for  the  support  of  man's  life^  with  which  alone  and  water, 
some  persons  have  been  necessitated  to  Hto  ten  weeks  together, 
without  finding  the  least  diminution  of  either  health  or  strength. 
But,  though  much  more  might  be  said,  yet  this  shall  suffice  for  tiio 
history  of  cocoa,  with  this  addition  only,  that  it  grows  on  the  trees  in 
bags  or  cods  of  greenish,  red,  or  yellow  colours,  every  cod  having 
in  it  three,  four,  or  ^ye  kernels,  about  the  bigness  and  shape  of  small 
chesnuts,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  rery  pleasant  re. 
freshing  white  substance,  about  the  consistence  of  the  pulp  of  a 
roasted  apple,  moderately  sharp  and  sweet,  from  which,  when  ripe, 
its  nuts  are  separated,  and,  by  drying,  cured. 

PiemAnto  is  another  natural  production  of  those  islands,  but  prin. 
cipally  in  Jamaica,  from  whence  many  call  it  Jamaica  pepper,  from 
the  place  and  figure  of  it.  The  trees  that  bear  it  are  generally  very 
tall  and  spreading,  so  that  the  trouble  of  climbing  them,  to  gather 
it,  would  make  it  incredibly  dear,  and  those,  that  be  left  generally 
growing  in  the  island,  mountains  and  woods,  which  are  not  taken 
up  for  planting,  but  remain  in  the  king's  hands.  Their  way  is  to 
go  with  their  slaves  into  the  woods,  where  it  is  plenty,  and,  cutting 
down  the  trees,  pick  it  off  from  the  branches,  so  that  no  Piemento 
comes  into  Europe  twice  from  one  tree :  and,  it  happening  often  to 
miss  for  two  or  three  years  together,  what  it  produces  at  present 
must  be  accounted  an  accidental  benefit  to  the  planters,  rather  than 
any  thing  to  be  relied  on  as  a  national  advantage,  or  constant  en. 
couragement. 

The  like  may  be  said  of  lignum  yitas,  or  guaiacum,  of  red  wood, 
and  several  sorts  of  other  trees,  which  come  thence,  for,  the  more 
comes,  the  less  remains,  and  the  time  required  for  the  growing  of 
those  hard  woods,  in  the  room  of  those  cut  down,  is,  in  human 
reason,  so  many  hundreds  of  years,  that  the  proposing  to  plant  them 
would  be  rather  a  proof  of  madness,  than  foresight;  it  being  ob. 
servable,  that  in  those  spreading  woods,  where  nerer  ax  was  handled 
for  cutting  them  down,  nor  carriage  came  to  remove  them,  nor  fire  to 
burn  them,  there  cannot  be  found  one  dotard  or  perishing  tree  of 
any  useful  kind,  if  of  any  at  all. 

To  make  and  manage  a  Virginia  or  Mary.land  plantation  for  to« 
bacco,  every  hand  employed  therein  must  be  furnished  with  an  ax^ 
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a  saw,  and  other  instruments  for  felling  timber,  and  grabbing  up  ik 
roots. 

When  the  ground  is  cleared  of  trees,  and  rubbish,  then  it  is  brok« 
up  with  houghs,  and  afterwards  withi  those,  and  spades,  brought 
into  little  hillocks,  like  those  moles  turn  up,  into  every  one  of  which 
is  placed  one  plant,  so  that  they  grow  about  three,  four,  and  five  feet 
asunder. 

The  tobacco  plants  are  raised  from  its  seed  sowed  in  nurseries  of 
hot.beds,  skilfully  prepared  for  that  purpose  in  the  months  of  Janu« 
ary,  February,  March,  and  April,  and  are  drawn  thence  and  planted 
in  the  prepared  little  hills  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  and  will 
be  ready  for  cutting  in  July  or  August  following.  But,  all  the 
while  from  its  planting,  it  is  carefully  to  be  watched,  and  every 
plant,  that  is  perceived  to  be  dying,  must  be  taken  away,  and  a  fresh 
one  set  in  the  hill,  from  whence  the  dead  or  dying  plant  was  re. 
moved. 

Tobrcco  plants  are  very  subject  to  be  undermined,  eaten,  and  de« 
stroyed,  by  a  grub  or  worm  that  breeds  about  its  root,  which  some^ 
times,  in  spite  of  all  the  care  and  skill  of  the  most  ingenious  planter, 
will  destroy  its  whole  crop,  nor  do  they  escape  some  mischief  from  it  3 
so  that  a  tobacco  plantation  from  January,  that  they  sow  the  seed, 
till  August,  that  they  cut  it,  is  a  continual  care  and  field  labour,  in 
sowing,  planting,  houghiug,  weeding,  worming,  succouring,  and  re. 
newing;  it  has  several  accidents  attending  it^  till  it  be  cut  and 
carried  into  the  curing-house,  where  it  is  hanged  plant  by  plant  ajt 
an  equal  distance  till  it  become  powder-dry ;.  at  which  time  of  the 
year  that  country  is  subject  to  great  fogs  and  mists,  which  makes  it 
become  waxy,  and,  if  it  rises  again,  then  it  is  fully  cured,  and  be. 
comes  fit  to  be  casked.  All  sweet-scented  requires  about  three  weeks 
time,  and  Oroonoko  about  six  weeks  time;  and,  in  about  three 
weeks  more  after  its  casking,  it  shews  itself  whether  it  he  well  cured 
or  no:  For,  tho'  the  experienced  planter  knows  certainly  whether 
his  tobacco  be  well  or  ill  cured,  the  purchaser  cannot,  and  may  be 
wronged,  if  he  buys  it  in  less  than  three  weeks  time  after  its  casking; 
for,  if  it  had  not  been  perfectly  dried,  it  will  certainly  rot,  perish, 
and  become  good  for  nothing :  So  that  not  only  the  prime  cost,  but 
the  freight  home  may  be  lost.  And  this  the  necessities  of  the  planter 
sometimes  only  occasion,  for,  by  making  too  much  haste  not  to  lose 
bis  market,  many  times  the  whole  year's  labour  and  expectation  is 
totally  lost ;  and  the  care  therein  is  very  great,  for  there  is  not  a 
leaf  of  tobacco  put  on  board  the  ship  that  is  well  cured,  buthaspass^ 
ed  at  least  six  and  thirty  times  through  the  hand  of  the  planter  or 
labourer.  They  ship  it  out  from  the  month  of  October  till  April  foU 
lowing ;  the  annual  exportation,  from  all  the  tobacco  colonies,  being 
an  hundred  and  forty  thousand  hogsheads,  at  four  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  weight  to  a  hogshead. 

The  plantations  are  generally  made  into  small  parcels,  not  above 
eight  or  ten  hands  at  a  place,  being  the  most  beneficial  and  true  way^ 
It^  for  ma^iDg  the  tobftcco,  aud  nUsing  provisions  fox  them^  and  tb« 
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curtBgJioiise  must  not  be  at  a  distance  from  the  grounds  where  the 
tc^bacco  grows. 

The  price  of  erery  pound  weight  of  tobacco,  imported  into  the 
nation  before  we  planted  it,  was  from  about  four  shillings  to 
sixteen  shillings  a  pound,  and  now  the  best  Virginia  is  not  above 
feren-pence  to  the  merchant,  of  which  the  king  has  five.pence« 

Two  thirds  of  the  tobacco  brought  from  those  colonies  is  exported 
to  foreign  markets,  which  at  about  three  pounds  the  hc^shead 
(which  is  the  least  the  nation  gets  by  it)  amounts  to  abore  twoJiun. 
dred  thousand  pounds,  besides  the  great  quantity  of  shipping  it  eou 
ploys. 

It  is  not  so  little  as  a  million  the  kingdom  saves  yearly  by  our 
planting  tobacco ;  so  that,  reckoning  the  white  people  in  our  tobacco 
colonies  to  be  a  hundred  thousand  men,  women,  and  children,  they, 
one  with  another,  are  each  of  them  twelve  pounds  a  year  profit  to 
the  nation. 

There  are,  in  those  colonies,  by  a  probable  computation,  about 
six^undred  thousand  Negroes  and  Indians,  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  would  be  more,  could  they  readily  get  Negroes  from 
Guinea ;  every  one  of  which  consumes  yearly  two  hillingJiongbs, 
two  weeding-houghs,  two  grubbingJioughs,  besides  axes,  saws, 
wimbles,  nails,  and  other  iron-tools  and  materials,  consumed  in 
building  and  other  uses,  to  the  value  of,  at  least,  a  hundred  and 
twenty. thousand  pounds  sterling,  in  only  iron^work. 

The  deaths,  guns,  cordage,  anchors,  sails,  and  materials  for 
shipping,  besides  beds,  and  other  houshold^goods  consumed  and  used 
by  them,  are  infinite;  nor  is  the  benefit  of  them  to  the  kingdom 
sufficiently  to  be  explained.  Therefore,  let  it  suffice,  in  one 
word,  to  say^  that  the  produce  and  consumption,  with  the  ship. 
ping  they  give  employment  to,  is  of  an  infinite  deal  more  benefit 
to  the  wealth,  honour,  and  strength  of  the  nation,  than  four 
times  the  same  number  of  hands  the  best  employed  at  home 
can  be. 

And  thus  much  more  I  shall  say  for  the  colonies.  As  they  are, 
to  the  pation,  the  most  useful  and  profitable  hands  employed,  and 
the  best  trade  we  have,  both  to  the  consuming  the  woollen.manu^ 
factory  of  England,  and  the  encouraging  of  navigation ;  so  those, 
that  go  thither  as  servants,  if  they  are  industrious,  and  just  to  their 
masters,  they  live  much  easier  than  in  England,  and  much  more  likely 
to  get  estates;  of  which  there  are  many  precedents;  and  also  they 
have  been  a  great  relief  to  many  men  (whose  misfortunes  have  forced 
them  to  leave  their  own  countr}')  who,  by  their  carrying  thither 
the  remains  of  their  shipwrecked  fortunes,  have  recovered  their  lost 
estate,  and  very  much  conduced  to  that  increase  of  wealth  to  this 
nation,  as  well  as  to  the  increase  of  shipping,  which  are  the  only  true 
bulwarks  of  this  nation. 

That  the  courteous  reader  may  readily  see  the  benefit  to  England, 
the  hands  employed  in  the  colonies  are,  I  have  here  made,  in  the 
mature  of  a  table,  what  fifty  negroes,  with  some  few  white  hands 
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(which  are  rather  for  security  than  otherwise)  can  make;   what 
tonnage ;  what  value  it  produces  in  England ;  what  custom  it  pays 
to  his  majesty.     It  is  to  be  understood,  that  all  they  produce  is 
clear  gains  to  England  (except  some  linnen,  wines,  and  brandy, 
which  are  brought  from  foreign  markets :)   The  rest  is  either  freight, 
custom,   charges  of  merchandise,  apparel,  and  necessaries  for  the 
plantations,  or  in  cash,  which  either  senres  to  support  the  planters, 
when  in  England,  or  is  laid  out  in  purchasing  lands ;    besides  this, 
the  employing  of  such  a  vast  number  of  shipping  and  seamen,  the 
benefit  of  which  is  well  known  to  every  Englishman.    And,  since 
the  plantations  have  been  brought  to  this  perfection,  the  consumption 
of  England  saves  at  least  two  thirds,  by  the  abatement  of  the  price 
those  commodities  bore  before  they  made  them ;    for  which  they 
never  draw    from    England    gold,    or  silver;    but,   on  the  con- 
trary, by  exportation  of  what  is  there  made,  over  and  above,  our 
consumption  does  either  occasion  the  inriching  of  England,  by  monies 
brought  from  foreign  parts   for  the  sales  of  their  goods,   or  by 
bartering  for  other  goods,  which  must  have  been  purchsLsed  by  monies, 
or  we  must  have  been  without  them.     By  the  hands  employed  in 
those  colonies,  foreign  commodities  became  native,  to  the  great  in. 
riching  of  England,  as  aforesaid,  and  to  the  lessening  the  riches  and 
strength  of  all  other  European  nations,  that  produce  the  like  conu 
modities. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Froh  what  has  been  said  of  the  nature  and  manner  of  managing 
plantations,  b  demonstrated,  beyond  all  scruple,  that  those  hands, 
employed  in  our  colonies  are,  for  their  number,  die  most  profitable 
subjects  of  these  dominions,  as  well  to  the  ends  of  consumption  and 
delight,  as  for  increaung  the  wealth,  power,  and  glory  of  the  nation* 
These  apparent  truths  being  once  known  to,  and  generally  allowed 
of  by  our  nobility  and  gentry,  it  is  senseless  to  imagine  there  could 
be  one  man  amongst  all  our  legislators,  that  should  be  so  malicious  to 
the  kingdom,  as  to  desire,  or  endeavour,  the  discouragement,  much 
less  ruin  of  such  useful  subjects,  as  the  planters  are.  But,  for  want 
of  experience  in,  or  intelligence  of  their  manner  of  living,  and  em. 
ploying  themselves  in  plantations,  the  best.meaning  and  most  upright 
patriots  and  lovers  of  their  country,  by  wrong  application  of  that  right 
maxim,  ^People  are  the  riches  of  a  nation,'  may  be  most  apt  to  study 
restraints,  impositions,  and  severities  on  their  trade  and  negotiation, 
to  their  present  discouragement  and  future  ruin.  Which,  having,  in 
Bome  degree,  happened  already,  is  the  only  cause  I  have  used  my  en« 
deavofurs  for  clearing  those  general  mistakes,  and  for  laying  dovm 
sotne  few  useful  rules  for  the  support  and  encouragement  of  them  all, 
but  especially  the  sugar.plantations,  in  whose  happiness,  I,  befng 
most  at  present  concerned,  think  myself  most  obliged  to  be  service, 
able  to  my  power,  as  well  as  to  clear  my  reputation  ;  which,  amongst 
other  welUmeaning  gentlemen,  is  reflected  on,  for  designing  a  com. 
mon  factory  for  keeping  up  the  price  of  their  product,  and  a  joint 
stock  of  monies  to  supply,  at  common  interest,  every  industrious 
planter's  wants,  till  his  goods  could  be  sold ;  which,  when  rightly 
understood,  must  force  forgiveness,  if  not  applause,  from  the  most 
partial  opposer  of  the  design. 

The  better  to  clear  which  points,  it  is  necessary  to  obviate,  that  the 
discouragements,  the  sugar.plantations  lie  under,  have,  for  three 
years  last  past,  furnished  matter  of  complaint  to  all  persons  concern, 
ed  in  that  commodity,  as  well  planter  as  merchant,  as  it  is  evident  by 
the  solemn  addresses,  which  were  made  to  the  court  on  that  subject 
since  the  passing  the  act  which  lays  an  additional  duty  upon  sugar. 

The  decay  of  those  colonies  being  granted  by  all  parties  concerned 
In  that  advantageous  negotiation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  be  certain  of 
the  cause,  before  proper  remedies  can  be  found  out,  much  less  ap« 
plied  to  that  increasing  distemper. 

For,  though,  in  gross,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  additional 
duty  occasioned  the  mischief,  yet  those,  who  contrived  that  revenue 
for  the  crown,  did  not  intend  the  burden  thereof  should  have  fallen 
on  the  planter  or  merchant,  but  on  the  consumptioner ;  which  then 
had  not  been  the  least  inconvenience  or  discouragment,  either  to 
planting  or  trade,  and,  consequently,  a  more  equal  and  less  mis. 
chievous  tax  could  not  have  been  laid  upon  the  nation. 

But  the  price  of  sugar  before  the  act,  compared  with  that  since,  and 
the  general  fall  of  plantations,  demonstrates,  beyond  contradiction  or 
dispute,  that  the  whole  burden  falls  on  the  most  industrious^  most 
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VBeful,  and  best  employed  people,  for  their  nambers,  that  can  be 
found  in  all  his  majesty's  dominions,  which  are  those  of  the  sugari* 
colonies ;  besides  the  inequality  of  the  thing,  that  sixty.thousand  in^ 
dastrious  people,  which,  the  parliament  intended,  should  pay  nothing, 
are,  by  accident,  made  to  bear  an  imposition  designed  to  be  laid  on 
the  voluntary  consumption  of  eight  millions. 

That  the  matter  of  fact  is  this,  it  cannot  be  denied  by  the  most  par. 
tial  and  interested,  against  what  has  been  proposed  for  the  common 
factory ;  though  the  natural  aversion,  most  men  hate  to  new  inven. 
tion,  joined  with  the  private  interest  of  some  few  men  who  are  factora 
at  home,  laziness  of  thought  in  some,  and  weakness  of  understanding 
.  in  others,  will,  I  am  sensible,  make  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
establish  the  most  compendious  and  proper  remedy  for  that  lingering 
distemper. 

But  this  I  dare  boldly  affirm,  that  what  was  then  prescribed  car« 
Tied  along  with  itself  evident  proofs  of  its  innocency  and  welLmean. 
ing;  since  nothing  therein  could  possibly  take  effect,  until  every  sugar 
colony  in  America  had,  in  their  general  assemblies,  considered  and 
approved  every  part  of  it. 

.  For,  without  the  sanction  and  laws  of  every  several  and  individual 
colony,  by  their  acts  of  assembly,  the  whole  and  every  part  of  the 
proposal  was  utterly  inconsistent  and  unpracticable,  as  those,  who 
will  give  themselves  leave  to  esuunine  it,  will  undeniably  find. 

So  that,  if  it  may  be  supposed,  -that  the  colonies  themselves  are 
proper  judges  of  what  they  suffer,  want,  and  would  have,  it  cannot  be 
demed,  but  that  their  minds  must  best  appear  in  general  asssemblies. 

From  whence  it  consequently  follows,  that,  though  the  proposition 
might  not  be  practicable,  by  reason  of  the  many  different  interests  it 
was  to  unite,  yet  that  the  proposers  were-  innocent,  and  sacrificed 
their  labour,  expences,  and  time,  with  a  laudable  intention. 

To  leave,  therefore,  that  matter  in  the  state  it  is,  I  will  proceed  ttf 
obviate  the  true  and  genuine  causes  of  the  present  discouragements 
those  colonies  lie  under;  which  may  be  reduced  to  three  general 
heads. 

1.  That,  which  is  necessary  to  the  beginning,  increase,  and  sup. 
port  of  a  plantation,  comes  to  them  much  dearer  than  it  might. 

S«  That  what  they  produce  by  planting  is  forced  to  be  sold  at  mar. 
ket  much  cheaper  than  can  be  afforded,  to  the  nation's  Ioas,  as  well 
as  theirs. 

3.  That  what  they  produce  is  carried  to  foreign  markets  at  amuch 
greater  charge,  than  they  might  carry  it  for. 

To  make  it  evident,  that  what  they  want  to  begin,  increase,  and 
support  a  plantation,  comes  to  them  much  dearer  than  it  might,  I 
must  desire  the  reader  to  consider,  from  what  has  been  said  concern, 
ing  a  sugar.plantation,  that  the  main  support  of  that,  as  well  as  all 
other  w^th,  is  labourers :  That  these  labourers,  in  plantations,  are 
either  white  servants,  or  black  slaves :  That  the  white  servants  are 
either  such  as  are  hired  for  wages,  or  assigned  for  a  term  of  years. 
Now,  if  it  appears,  that,  in  the  present  method,  all  these  several 
sorts  of  labourers  come  to  the  planter  one  third  dearer  than 
they   need,  then  it  must  follow,  Uiat  there  is  a  burden  on  that 
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employment,  ag  heavy,  as  if  above  thirty  per  cent  were  laid,  by  #ay 
of  tax,  upon  their  whole  industry. 

That  the  case  of  most  planters  is  this,  as  well  in  white  servants  as 
slaves,  and  also  in  most  of  the  tools,  and  necessaries,  for  managing  a 
plantation,  is  too  much  felt,  to  be  doubted  by  all  that  are  concerned 
in  that  trade,  or  are  experienced  in  planting.  But,  to  make  it  clear  to 
others,  I  must  beg  them  to  consider,  that  few  men  leave  their  native 
country  willingly,  who  have  enough  conveniently  to  support  them, 
•elves  in  it,  except  carried  away  by  ambition,  or  immoderate  avarice, 
two  passions  little  known,  or  practised  in  America. 

That  therefore  those  who  generally  go  thither  comply  with  some 
urgent  pressure  in  their  fortunes  or  circumstances  at  home;  so  that,  let 
them  carry  with  them  as  good  understandings  or  strong  genius's  and 
inclinations  to  planting,  as  is  possible,  yet  they  must  not  hope  to  , 
reap,  unless  they  sow  ;  and  wheat,  or  any  other  sort  of  grain,  is  not  a 
more  necessary  seed  for  its  own  species,  than  wealth  is  seed  to  wealth. 
The  Spaniards  have  a  proverb  to  that  purpose,  which  says,  'fie,  that 
will  bring  the  Indies  home,  must  carry  the  Indies  thither.'  It  wilt 
not  be  unnecessary  to  explain  the  general  causes  of  their  first  thriv.« 
ing,  that  the  unexperienced  reader  may  have  a  just  idea  of  the  con. 
veniences,  and  inconveniences,  have  attended  those  places,  by  th« 
many  changes  have  happened  in  the  government,  and  laws,  of  this 
kingdom,  since  the  beginning  of  the  late  civil  wars. 

To  do  which,  we  will  make  a  short  reflexion  on  the  unaccountable 
negligence,  or  rather  stupidity  of  this  nation,  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  Henry  the  Eighth,  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  Queen 
Mary,  who  could  contentedly  sit  still  and  see  the  Spaniards  rifle, 
plunder,  and  bring  home,  undisturbed,  all  the  wealth  of  that  golden' 
worid  ;  and  to  suffer  them  with  forts  and  castles  to  shut  up  the  door» 
and  entrances  into  all  the  rich  provinces  of  America,  having  not  the 
least  title,  or  pretence  of  right,  beyond  any  other  nation,  ex<^pt  that 
of  being,  by  accident,  the  first  discoverers  of  some  parts  of  it,  whera 
the  unprecedented  cruelties,  exorbitances,  and  barl»rities,  their  own 
histories  witness,  they,  practised  on  a  poor,  naked,  and  innocent 
people,  which  inhabited  the  islands,  as  well  as  upon  those  truly  civi. 
lised  and  mighty  empires  of  Pent  and  Mexico,  called  to  all  mankind 
for  succour  and  relief  against  their  outrageous  avarice  and  horrid 
massacres.  Therefore,  for  a  nation,  situated  like  ours  for  trade  and 
navigation,  being,  by  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  the  nearest  eastern 
neighbour  to  that  western  world,  to  sit  still,  and  look  upon  all  this, 
without  either  envy,  or  pity,  must,  I  say,  remain  a  lasting  mark  of 
the  insensibility  of  those  times,  and  the  little  knowledge  our  forefa. 
thers  had  of  the  true  interest  of  mankind  in  general,  or  of  their  own 
country  in  particular. 

Nor  did  we  awake  from  this  lethargy,  and  wonderful  dosing,  by 
any  prudent  foresight,,  or  formed  counsel  and  design,  but  slept  on, 
until  the  ambitions  Spaniard,  by  that  inexhaustible  spring  of  treasure, - 
had  corrupted  roost  of  the  courts  and  senates  of  Europe,  and  had  set 
on  fire,  by  civil  broils  and  discords,  all  our  neighbour  nations,  or  had 
subdued  them  to  his  yoke,  contriving  too,  to  mdte  us  wear  his  chains. 
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and  bear  a  share  in  the  triumph  of  unirersal  monarchy,  not  onlj* 
projected,  but  near  accomplished,  when  Queen  Elisabeth  came  to  the 
crown,  as  all  historians  of  those  times  do  plainly  make  appear.  And 
to  the  diyided  interests  of  Philip  the  Second,  and  Queen  Elisabeth, 
in  personal  more  than  national  concerns,  we  do  owe  that  start  of 
her*8,  in  letting  loose  upon  him,  and  encouraging  those  daring  ad« 
▼enturers,  Drake,  Hawkins,  Rawleigh,  the  Lord  Clifford,  and  many 
other  braves  that  age  produced;  who,  by  their  privateering  and 
bold  undertaking,  like  tiiose  the  Buccaneers  practise,  now  opened 
the  way  to  our  discoreries,  and  succeeding  settlements  in  America ; 
which,  since,  as  it  were  by  chance,  occasioned  only  by  the  neces* 
sities  of  many,  wrought  upon  by  the  example,  wisdom,  and  success 
of  some  few  particulars,  without  any  formed  design,  help,  or  as. 
•istance  from  our  state-councils,  or  legislators,  in  less  than  one  cen* 
tury,  hath  throve  so  well,  tliat  they  are  become  the  example,  and 
envy,  and  might  be  the  terror  of  all  our  neighbour  maritime  nations ; 
and  do  undoubtedly  maintain  above  half  that  vast  quantity  of  ship. 
ping  we  employ  in  foreign  trade ;  so  tiiat  it  can  be  from  no  other 
cause,  but  want  of  information,  that  many  of  our  laws,  a9  well  as 
court-maxims  and  practices,  run  opposite  to  their  encouragement, 
protection,  and  increase* 

The  beginning  of  our  American  settlements  was  made  in  the  latter 
end  of  Queen  Elisabeth's  reign,  by  the  encouragement  of  Sir  Walter 
Rawleigh,  who  undertook  the  planting  of  Yii^nia,  and  first  brought 
the  use  of  tobacco  into  England ;  but  that,  nor  any  other  colony 
of  ours  in  the  West-Indies,  did  promise  much  success,  either  to  the 
nation,  or  "undertakers,  until  the  reign  of  King  James  the  First, 
whose  peace  with  the  crown  of  Spain  restrained  those  bold  privateers, 
who  before,  by  harrassing  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  mastering  their 
rich  ships  of  plate,  had  become  very  wealthy,  as  well  as  numerous. 
But,  much  against  the  will  of  most  of  them,  but  principally  of  such 
who  had  not  sufficiently  made  their  fortunes,  this  peace  obliged  them 
to  change  the  prospect  of  their  future  conduct  from  rapine  and  spoil 
to  trade  and  planting ;  so  that,  in  a  very  short  time,  a  considerably 
settlement  was  made  in  the  northern  parts  of  America,  to  the  great 
increase  of  good  shipping  in  the  kingdom.  By  this  means  a  general 
notion  of  having  enough  profitable  lands  in  those  parts  of  the  world, 
for  nothing,  so  infected  the  whole  kingdom,  that  not  only  the  neces. 
sitous  and  loose  part  of  the  nation  flocked  thither,  but  many  non. 
conformists  did  sollicit  his  majesty  for  leave  to  make  a  settlement  to. 
getfaer  under  privileges  and  liberties,  both  in  qivil  and  church 
matters,  by  a  constitution  of  their  own.  This  combination  King 
James  prudently  consented  to,  and  confirmed  by  bis  letters  patent, 
wisely  foreseeing,  that,  tho'  a  species  of  a  common-wealth  was  hereby 
introduced  into  his  dominions,  yet  the  dependence  thereof  must  be 
upon  the  crown  for  protection,  and  consequently  that  part  of  his 
subjects,  then  called  Puritans,  would  not  be  totally  lost  to  the  na. 
tion,  as  they  must  be,  if  driven  for  ever  to  remain  in  foreign  coun. 
tries.  Thus  began  that  numerous  colony  in  New^Eogland,  where, 
under  frugal  laws,  customs,  and  constitutions,  they  live,  without 
applying  themselves  to  planting  any  tobacco,  or  other  American  com« 
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modities,  except  for  their  own  private  use.  But  by  tillage,  pastuiv^ 
fishing,  manufactures,  and  trade,  they,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
imitate  Old  England,  and  did  formerly  much,  and  in  some  degree 
do  now,  supply  the  other  colonies  with  provisions  in  exchange 
for  their  commodities,  as,  tobacco,  sugar,  &c.  which  they  carrial 
to  foreign  markets,  how  conveniently  for  the  nation's  interest  I 
shall  not  determine,  being  no  enemy  to  any  kind  of  honest  industry. 
But  this  cannot  chuse  but  be  allowed,  that,  if  any  hands  in  the  In^ 
dies  be  wrong  employed  for  domestick  interest,  it  must  be  theirs, 
and  those  other  colonies,  which  settle  with  no  other  prospect 
than  the  like  way  of  living.  Therefore,  if  any,  such  only  should 
be  neglected,  and  discouraged,  who  pursue  a  method  that  rivals 
our  native  kingdom,  and  threatens,  In  time,  a  total  independency 
thereupon. 

But,  as  this  cannot  be  said  of  our  tobacco  colonies,  much  less  is  it 
to  be  feared  from  our  sugar  plantations,  except,  by  gross  mistakes 
at  home,  we  at  last  force  them  io  part  with  their  black  slaves. to 
the  Spaniards,  and  betake  themselves  to  the  sole  planting  of  pro* 
visions,  and  living  upon  their  estates ;  which,  should  it  happen^ 
would  be  the  greatest  blow  to  our  navigation,  and  consequently 
to  the  rents,  that  the  kingdom  ever  received,  since  it  was  a  trading 
nation. 

This  digression,  I  hope,  may  be  pardoned,  since  it  explains  a 
little  the  difference  of  our  national  interest  in  the  several  sorts  of 
American  colonies. 

Nor  would  I  be  supposed  to  be  so  ignorant,  to  think,  that  no  kind 
of  colonies  can  empty,  and  consequently  ruin,  the  nation:  No) 
there  is  a  natural  boundary  to  all  worldly  matters ;  and  it  becomes 
the  wisdom  of  legislators  truly  to  distinguish  the  depending  and  pro* 
fitable,  from  the  detached  and  undermining  colonies,  and  rightly  applj 
lenitives  and  corrosives  accordingly. 

To  return  therefore  to  those  within  the  tropicks,  which  are  princi^ 
pally  supported  by  making  sugar*  The  beginning  of  their  setdement 
was  without  the  least  prospect  of  succeeding  in  that  commodity,  the 
art  of  making  which,  as  I  said  before,  being,  by  mere  accident, 
gained  in  Barbadoes  by  a  Hollander,  something  more  than  half  a 
century  since :  And,  as  It  was  the  happiness  of  those  islands  to 
learn  It  from  a  Dutchman,  so  the  first  and  main  supporters  of  them 
in  their  progress,  to  that  perfection  they  are  arrived  ta^  exceeding 
all  the  nations  in  the  world,  is  principally  owing  to  that  nation, 
who,  being  eternal  prolers  about,  and  searchers  for  moderate  gaina 
by  trade,  did  give  credit  to  those  islanders,  as  well  as  they  did  the 
Portuguese  in  Brasil,  for  black  slaves,  and  all  other  necessaries 
for  planting,  taking,  as  their  crops  throve,  the  sugar  they  made. 
Thus  with  light,  but  sure,  gains  to  themselves,  they  nourished  the 
Industrious,  and  consequently  improving  planters,  both  before, 
and  during,  the  civil  wars  in  these  islands ;  the  fame  of  whose  good 
fortune  being  spread  at  home,  many  ingenious  gentlemen,  who  bad 
unfortunately  followed  tk9  royal  interest,  conveighed  the  remains  of 
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their  shipwrecked  fortunes  thither ;  anlob^t  which  Gilonel  Henry 
Walldrond^s  father,  with  himself,  and  others  his  relations  of  that 
family^  were  not  inconsiderable,  either  for  quality,  industry,  or 
parts ;  so  that,  by  them,  and  many  undone  cavaliers  who  followed 
their  example,  new  improTements  and  experiibents  were  daily  added 
to  the  art  of  planting,  making,  and  refining  sugar,  which  were  tiLken 
from  them  by  the  Dutch,  till  Sir  George  Askew,  with  a  squadron 
of  ships,  removed  the  Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham  from  governing 
there,  for  his  exiled  majesty  Charles  the  Second,  and  reduced  th« 
bland  to  the  States  obedience:  Soon  after  which  the  Dutch  war  hap. 
pening,  all  further  trade  with  that  nation  ceased,  by  whose  help,  they 
being  then  strong  enough  to  subsist  of  themselves,  their  future  deal, 
ing  returned  to  its  proper  center,  which  was  trading  with  their  na* 
tive  country ;  since  which  time  that  island,  which  contains  but 

acres,  and  not  mdre  than  five  and  twenty  thousand  white 
inhtibitants,  has  produced,  in  commodities,  above  thirty  millions 
sterling,  and  paid  in  duties  to  support  the  government,  at  a  modest 
computation,  above  three  fourths  of  a  million,  whjch  will  seem  in* 
credible  to  those  that  have  not  employed  thoughts  on  it. 

I  have  rather  mentioned  Colonel  Walldrond  for  one  instance  of 
such  as  our  civil  war  drove  abroad,  because,  in  his  particular  cabe 
and  sufferings,  great  inferences  may  be  made  for  explaining  the 
many  inconveniences  those  colonies  are  now  subject  to,  as  well  as 
because  he  has  been  one  who  did  endeavour  to  obviate  the  mischi^fy 
attended  the  act  for  additional  duty  upon  sugar,  and  was  most  zea. 
Ions  in  his  applications  at  court  for  relief  to  his  fellow  planters^ 
even  whilst  he  struggled  under  such  severe  oppressions  of  power  as 
might  hare  reduced  to  despair  the  greatest  courage.  And  to  him, 
and  his  continual  endeavours  for  their  benefit,  all  the  planters  in  the 
Indies  owe  their  thanks  at  least;  for  he  notonly  made  the  court  sensible 
of  thegreat  mistake  they  lay  under,  both  by  the  layingand  unjust  manner 
of  collecting  that  additional  duty,  which,  at  least,  will  prove  a  can. 
tion  to  future  councils,  for  their  conduct  in  a  like  case,  but  was  at 
great  labour  and  charge,  in  conjunction  with  myself,  and  other  gen. 
tiemen,  intelligent  persons  in  that  affair,  to  intent,  if  possible,  a: 
proper  repiedy  for  their  languishing  condition ;  which  can  never  be 
hitt  by  some  such  way,  as  may  furnish  them  with  sufUcient  money, 
and  credit,  on  their  industry  and  commodities,  as  may  enable  them' 
tebuy  their  necessaries  at  reasonable  rates,  and  sell  their  produce 
at  a  saving  price,  neither  of  which  it'  is  possible  for  them  to  do  at 
present. 

For  tho%  to  do  right  to  the  African  company,  they  have  been  won« 
derfuily  kind  in  the  credit  they  have  given  the  plantations,  and  that,, 
rightly  managed,  a  company  is  able  to  supply  them  with  negroes 
cheaper  than  a  loose  trad^  could ;  yet,  the  complaints  the  company 
continually  make  of  the  colonies  baid  pay,  and  the  complaints  of  thet 
colonies  for  being  ill  supplied  with  negroes,  allowing  both  true,  ifc 
will  be  necessary  to  enquire  into  the  real  cause  of  both  inconvemeUi^i 
^es  before  proper  remedies  can  be  proposed. 

VOL.  ix«  F  F 
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To  stale  the  caw  truly,  H  is  to  be  considered,  tbat  when  the  compiny 
was  first  erected,  with  ezclasion  to  all  others  for  trading  in  Guiney^ 
the  consequence  tliereof  was  nerer  foreseen  by  the  planters ;  for,  if  it 
had,  they  could  not  have  failed  complaining  against  its  establishment 
upon  the  foundation  of  such  privileges  they  now  pretend  to ;  nor 
could  any  Inrention  in  the  world  have  appeared  a  more  pernicious 
monopoly,  than  that  would  hare  been  judged  to  be  upon  a  free  exa. 
Hdnation,  before  custom  and  necessity  had  reduced  the  colonies  to  a 
serrile  dependence  thereupon. 

For,  let  it  be*  granted  there  was  a  kind  of  a  prudent  necessity  In 
the  goremment  here,  to  unite  a  company  for  securing  the  gold  and 
teeth  trade  in  Guiney,  and  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  crown  to 
prohibit  all  others,  but  such  company,  to  trade  within  the  limits  as* 
signed  them  by  their  charter ;  yet  this  did  not  at  all  reach  the  plan* 
tations  at  first,  nor  did  seem  to  prohibit  them  from  buying  slares  at 
the  best  market,  as  since  it  has  been  interpreted.  For,  with  submission 
to  better  judgments,  the  consequence  of  that  interpretation  seems  to 
me  to  be  an  inlet  to  all  manner  of  monopolies. 

For  why  should  not  the  crown,  by  the  same  rule,  make  a  company, 
who  should  have  only  power  to  trade  thither  in  iron. ware^  and 
another  for  wine,  the  like  for  mum,  or  any  other  commodity  they* 
want,  as  to  prohibit  bringing  thither  slaves  but  for  the  company's  ac 
count :  for  the  case,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  is  the  same  ;  for  it 
is  beyond  all  dispute  known,  that  the  colonies,  under  a  free,  open^ 
and  loose  trade  for  negroes,  did  flourish  and  increase  before  the  com.^ 
pany  was  erected. 

It  is  certain,  that  they  could  still  be  supplied  plentifully  at  two 
thirds  the  price  the  company  makes  them  pay. 

It  is  as  undeniable,  that  the  company  doth  not  supply  them  with 
tiie  full  numbers  they  want,  and  could  hare,  did  not  the  company 
shut  all  doors  to  their  sapi^y. 

And  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  in  these  few  heads  are  included  all 
the  sereral  inconreniencies  so  complained  of  in  a  monopoly. 

I»  For  hereby  a  loose  trade  is  turned  into  a  restraint,  which  les.* 
sent  the  numbers  of  riiipping  that  would  trade  to  Guiney. 

II.  That  comes  dear  to  the  subject,  that  m^ht  be  cheap. 

III.  And  a  useful  commodity  to  the  increase  of  weal^  is  not  to 
be  had  in  a  sufficient  quantity. 

It  is  alledged,  that  some  part  of  the  trade  of  Guiney,  considering 
who  are  our  rivals  in  it,  cannot  be  preserved  without  force,  and  that 
the  castle  must  be  maintained,  or  that  part  of  the  trade  lost,  and  tbat 
tiie  castle,  &c.  cannot  be  supported  but  with  great' cost,  and  that 
charge  falls  extremely  heavy*  upon  so  small  a  stoek,  as  that  of  the 
African  company. 

The  consequence  of  which  premisses  is,  they  will  always  ba 
necessitated  to  keep  up  the  price  of  negroes  one  third  more  than 
otherwise  we  need,  (tho*  the  castles  are  not  supported,  or  little  or 
fto  ways  useful  to  the  negroeutrade,  they  keeping  no  forts,  an^ 
seldom  iactors^  at  those  places  where  the  negroes  are  most  boudit 
at) 
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"  I  confess,  a  strong  argnment  for  the  company,  bat  a  sowre  one  for 
-tiie  colonies^  which  seem  hereby  deprived  pf  their  birth-right,  the 
liberty  of  the  snbject,  and  their  possession,  which  consisted  in  ji 
loose  trade. 

The  premisses  considered,  the  planters*  may  therefore  justly  desire 
that  the  national  interest  in  ike  Guiney.trade,  the  forts,  Sec.  may  be 
eqnally  supported  by  ail  the  nation,  as  our  navy's  necessary  forts 
and  garisons  at  home  are,  and  not  fall  solely  on  their  labour  and 
industry:  For  the  necessary  supply  of  negroes  to  the  colonies 
annually  should  not  be  less  than  twenty.thousand  pounds. 

Therefore  upon  a  fair  representation  of  the  charge  of  the  castle, 
&c.  it  cannot  be  questioned  but  the  parliament  will  provide  for  their 
support,  if  it  appear  a  national  interest,  to  preserve  the  colonies, 
and  that  trade,  as  no  doubt  it  is. 

But,  as  I  hinted  before,  knother  cause  of  their  selling  dear  is  the 
bad  pay  they  complain  of  id  the  colonies,  and  it  may  not  be  without 
cause  that  the  company  complain :  Not  that  the  colonies  give  oc« 
casion  for  it,  as  matters  now  stand. 

For,  the  country  not  being  able  to  get  negroes,  but  at  one  third 
too  dear,  and  negroes  being  the  main  prop  of  a  plantation,  it  neces« 
wrily  follows,  the  planter  must  be  necessitous,  and  thereby  forced  to 
tell  his  produce  cheap,  not  being  able,  through  poverty,  to  keep  his 
commodity  by  him,  until  it  will  yield  a  sdving  price. 

Thus  the  true  cause  of  his  selling  cheap  is  his  buying  dear,  and 
both  together  keep  the  industrious  planter,  who  is  not  got  aforehand 
in  his  affairs,  always  indigent,  and  in  debt  to  the  company.  This 
debt  being,  as  they  alledge,  near  threeJiundred  thousand  pounds, 
keep  the  company's  stock,  which  at  first  was  not  more  than  a  hundred 
and  ten  thousand,  always  out  of  their  hands ;  the  interest  of  which, 
vrith  Hie  charge  of  the  castle,  falling  upon  so  narrow  a  stock  as 
four Jmnd red  thousand  pounds.  This,  rising  at  last  upon  the  plan, 
tations,  makes  their  burden  grievous  at  present,  and  must,  at  last, 
prove  insupportable,  as  the  debt  increases ;  for  that,  and  their  ne. 
cessities,  will  keep  pace  together,  except  some  speedy  remedy  be 
found  for  them  both. 

All  this  taken  a-part,  and'duly  considered,  it  will  appear  pro. 
bable  to  all  thinking  men,  that  the  plantations  must  speedily  be 
mined,  and  the  commodities,  so  profitable  to  the  nation,  fluctuate 
into  the  hands  of  some  neighbour  colonies,  who  do  not  struggle 
under  the  like  inconveniencie^ ;  for  which  time  the  French,  Dutch, 
and  IXines,  and  many  other  nations  are  at  watch,  and  do  at  present 
Increase,  propordonably  to  our  discouragements.  In  this  dismal 
prospect  we  must  let  them  stand,  until  we  come  to  consider  of 
proper  remedies  for  these  and  the  following  inconveniences. 

Another  inconvenlency,  attending  them,  proceeds  from  the  wrong 
notion  which  has  infecti^  our  judges,  as  well  as  die  less  intelligent 
gentry,  that  the  people  which  go  thither  are  a  loss  to  the  nation. 
'  Th)s,  -with  some  other  more  malicious,  but  as  weak,  suggestions, 
has  occasioned  severe  and  terrible  sentences  about  exporting  white 
•errants  on  pretence  of  spiriting ;   so  that  many  have  been  forced 
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tb  send  for  those  who  hare  been  transported  thither,  to  produce 
again  before  the  judges  to  acknowledge  their  voluntary  trans, 
portation* 

This  occasions  new  offices,  new  fees,  and  new  methods,  for  sending 
senrants  thither ;  all  which  increases  their  price  in  the  Indies  Terj 
oonsiderablj,  and  falls,  as  bad  as  a  tax,  on  the  industry  of  th» 
planter ;  besides,  makes  servants  so  scarce,  that  an  universal  Ian* 
guishing  of  such  plantations  as  are  growing  happens  thereby ;  and 
that  want  of  white  servants,  for  a  term  of  years,  occasions  the  in. 
crease  of  wages  to  those  they  are  forced  to  hire  at  great  rates,  to 
supply  that  defect.  This  increase  of  wages  is  not  only  a  new  burden 
upon  the  present  planters,  butlessens  their  numbers  ;  many  choosing 
rather  to  sell  their  industry  and  labour,  to  support  themselves  under 
others,  than  begin  planting  themselves  under  such  visible  incum* 
brances,  as  daily  increase  upon  employment 

Thus  one  inconveniency  begets  another,  to  the  ruin  of  the  present 
mnd  discouragement  of  future  planting ;  which,  before  I  have  done, 
must  more  and  more  appear  as  national  a  concern  as  any  our  council 
can  be  busied  about. 

It  is  true,  many  of  the  first  comers,  especially  in  Barbadoes,  are 
got  above  the  danger  of  ruin,  by  these,  and  other  following  mis* 
chiefs,  that  daily  must,  if  not  prevented,  increase  upon  all  who  are 
not  in  the  like  circumstance  for  wealth.  And,  peradventure,  to  such^ 
the  prospect  of  this  general  decay  promises  a  good  return  and  re« 
compence,  for  all  the  inconveniencies  they  at  present  feel  in  tho 
abatement  of  the  value  of  their  plantations. 

For  some  of  them  may,  perhaps,  consider,  that,  as  the  debts  of 
the  colonies  increase  to  the  African  company,  the  ruin  of  necessitous 
planters  must  follow  ;  as  they  tumble,  the  quantity  of  sugar,  prOp 
duoed,  must  diminish ;  and,  as  that  happens,  the  price  must  rise ;  so 
that  their  own  plantations,  being  sure  to  stand,  most  likewise  im« 
prove  at  last,  proportionably  to  the  general  and  national  loss  besides  : 
That  they  are  sure,  as  plantations,  negroes,  and  stock  come  to  be 
seized  for  debt,  they  will  be  sold  for  less  than  their  half  value,  and 
can  be  no  men's  money,  but  theirs  who  have  it  to  spare.  That  this 
hath,  and  doth  daily  happen,  and  must,  more  and  more,  if  no  re- 
medy be  ibund  out,  is  so  certain,  that  none  intelligent,  among  the 
American  merchants  and  factors,  but  know  many  sad  examples  of 
that  kind ;  so  that,  if  the  price  should  rise  by  abatement  of  quantity, 
though  convenient  for  some  overgrown  planters,  and  wealthy 
merchants,  it  tends  to  nothing  less  than  the  decay  of  shipping,  lea* 
aening  the  numbers  of  white  people,  and  driving  them  to  tiie  Dutch 
plantations. 

Another  great  discouragement,  those  colonies  lie  under,  is  the 
arbitrary  power  and  practices  of  the  governors  there,  and  the 
covrt  at  home,  which  some  have,  to  their  undoing  felt,  and  all  are 
liable  to. 

I  will  instance,  in  the  case  of  some  few,  that  the  reader  may  the 
better  judge  of  the  condition  of  them  all. 

In  the  year  1669,  colonel,  since  Sir  Henry  Moigan,  commonly 
called  Panama  Morgan,  for  hbjlorioas  undertaking  and  conquest  c^ 
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•Hie  Spaniards  of  that  place,  by  fewer  thaa  tweWe-hundred  men, 
without  either  horse  or  pikeroen,  to  oppose,  in  fair  fight,  abore  six. 
thousand  foot,  and  five-hundred  horse,  which  he  did,  and  afterwards 
took  and  ransacked  a  town,  that  had  baffled,  when  not  half  sa 
strong,  the  famous  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  attacked  it  with  four, 
thousand.  This  man,  as  great  an  honour  to  our  nation,  and  terror 
to  t|ie  Spaniards,  as  ever  was  born  in  it,  notwithstanding  he  had  done 
Bothilig  but  by  commission  of  the  governor  and  council  of  Jamaica, 
and  had  received  their  formal  and  publick  thanks  for  the  action, 
was,  upon  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  sent  into  England 
a  prisoner;  and,  without  being  charged  with  any  crime,  or  ever 
brought  to  a  hearing,  he  was  kept  here,  at  his  own  great  ezpcnce, 
above  three  years,  not  only  to  the  wasting  of  some  thousands  he  was 
then  worth,  and  bringing  him  into  great  debts,  but  to  the  hinderanco 
of  his  planting,  and  improvement  of  his  fortune  by  his  industry,  to. 
wards  which,  none  in  that  place,  was  in  a  fairer  way ;  so  that  under 
those  difficulties,  and  the  perpetual  malice  of  a  prevailing  court- 
faction,  he  wasted  the  remaining  part  of  his  life,  oppressed,  not  only 
by  those,  but  by  a  lingering  consumption,  the  coldness  of  this 
climate  and  his  vexations  bad  brought  him  into,  when  he  was  forced 
to  stay  here. 

Another  remarkable  example  of  the  like  inconveniencies  they  have 
been,  and  are  liable  to,  is  that  of  the  beforementioned  Colonel  Wall, 
drond,  who,  upon  a  bare  suggestion  against  him,  made  by  a  man 
fairly  tried  before  a  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  wherein  he  was 
but  one,  though  the  first  in  commission,  was  commanded  from  Bar. 
badoes  hither,  where  he  has  been  detained  above  three  years ;  and,  at 
last,  upon  a  full  tryal,  at  an  assizes  in  the  country,  where  his  ad« 
versary  was  powerful,  and  himself  utterly  a  stranger,  there  was 
given  against  him  but  thirty  pounds  damage,  and  that,  for  no  other 
reason,  but  that  the  court.judge  was  pleased  to  over-rule  this  plea  : 
•—Whereby  such  a  disorder,  ruin,  and  distraction  of  his  wife, 
children,  family,  plantation,  and  estate,  has  happened  to  him,  that, 
as  the  calamity  is  not  to  be  expressed,  and,  for  some  respects,  ii 
not  fit  to  be  related,  so  it  could  never  have  been  supported  by  any 
man,  but  one  of  an  extraordinary  fortitude  and  understanding, 
which  he  has  demonstrated  by  his  constant  endeavours,  under  his 
uiynst  oppressions,  to  serve  the  publick  interest  of  those  colonies, 
and  rightly  to  represent  their  sad  condition  at  court,  especially  that  of 
Barbadoes,  who  was  $o  kind  and  just  to  him,  at  his  coming  thence,  as 
by  the 'representative  body  of  tliat  island,  together  with  his  majesty's 
governor  and  council,  to  make  a  present  unto  him  of  five-hundred 
pounds  sterling,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  good  service  he  had  done 
that  country,  together  with  a  publick  declaration  of  his  just  pro. 
eeedings  in  that  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  especially  in  this 
case,  he  was  brought  over  upon.  And  this  I  must  further  observe  to 
the  reader,  that  it  was  not  the  least  crime  of  state  was  so  much  as 
alledged  against  him,  for  banishing  him  from  Barbadoes  into  England, 
but  merely  private  malice,  supported  by  the  partial  tyranny  of  sonm 
great  men^  occasioned  all  bis  sufferings* 
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I  shil\  not  ndenfion  the  humerons  examples  of  men  that  have  beeii 
thus  sent  from  their  habitation  and  industry  in  those  parts,  but 
shall  content  myself  with  these  two  notorious  instances  of  the  hard 
case  those  welUemployed  members  of  the  nation  are  in ;  for  any 
man,  who  would  think  it  destrnctiTe  io  liberty  and  property,  to  be 
banished  into  Barbadoes,  Jamaica,  or  any  other  colony  from  Engi, 
land,  must  believe  it  is  as  great  an  oppression  to  be  kept  from 
thence,  against  his  will,  when  all  his  fortune  and  estate  not  only 
lies  there,  but,  for  want  of  his  own  management,  is  liable  to 
infinite  more  casualties  and  loss,  than  any  estate  in  England  can  be. 

Another  inconveniency,  attending  the  colony,  is  their  being  forced 
to  bring  their  commodities  first  into  England,  before  they  can  cany 
it  to  any  foreign  market ;  which  would  appear,  upon  a  true  examina* 
tion,  not  the  least  advantage  to  the  nation,  but  a  great  loss,  as  I  shall 
demonstrate,  when  I  come  to  propose  proper  remedies  for  these,  and 
many  other  inconveniencies  the  colonies  at  present  struggle  under, 
which  might  be  removed  with  greater  profit,  both  to  the  crown  and 
kingdom,  than  to  them. 

Thus,  in  short,  it  appears,  ^t  buying  the  necessary  matters  for 
beginning  and  supporting  a  plantation  one.third  dearer,  than  lAiglit 
in  a  right  method  be  afforded  them,  is  gne  great  discouraging  to 
planting. 

A  second,  is,  that,  some  of  them -being  necessitous,  they  are  all 
forced  to  sell  their  produce  much  cheaper,  than  they  can,  under  that 
burthen,  afibrd  them. 

A  third,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  stock  or  credit,  they  are  not  able 
to  meliorate  their  sugars  to  a  degree  fit  for  consumption,  whereby  so 
beneficial  an  art  is  thrown  away  upon  our  Hamburgh  and  Holland 
neighbours,  to  the  mighty  increase  of  their  wealth  and  navigation, 
by  our  neglect,  as  well  as  inconvenient  customs  and  laws. 

A  fourth,  by  being  subject  to  the  inoonveniency  of  complaints, 
suits,  and  removals  into  England,  for  matters  sufficiently  cogni. 
sable  in  those  parts ;  to  all  which,  I  shall  only  add  to  this  section 
two  more. 

The  first,  a  want  of  a  true  method  for  preserving  the  estates  and 
plantations  of  deceased  persons,  for  the  use  of  their  relations  or  cre« 
ditors  in  England. 

And  lastly,  by  tiie  great  quantity  of  commodities  that  are  sent  out  of 
the  Leeward  Carribee  Islands,  and  sold  to  the  Dutch  at  low  prices,  for 
private  lucre ;  for  those  people,  saving  al)  the  duty,  as  well  as  the 
four  and  half  per  cent,  there,  as  the  customs  in  England,  and  having 
goods  in  barter  for  them  directly  from  Holland,  can  afford  their 
sugar  much  cheaper  than  their  neighbours ;  so  that  there  go  out  of 
that  back-door  for  Holland,  under  the  name  of  St.  Eustace  sugar, 
above  a  thousand  and  five-hundred  hogsheads  of  Muscovado  sugar, 
which,  refined  with  great  advantage  to  that  nation  in  Holland,  keeps 
the  markets  low  in  all  foreign  parts;  the  proper  remedies  for  ail 
yf)6ck  inconveniencies  I  shall  strive  to  propose,  in  ipy  next  chapter. 
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CHAP.  IV.  . 

Bt  what  has  been  said  before,  I  will  take  it  for  granted,  that  Urn 
reader  discerns  clearly,  how  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  nation  all 
those  hands  are  employed  which  go  to  our  American  colonies,  and 
principally  such  as  transport  themselves  and  servants  to  the  sugar, 
plantations,  as  likewise  how  many  inconvenient  discouragements 
tfa^  at  present  struggle  under. 

The  first  remedy  to  which  inoonveniencies,  that  I  shall  presume 
to  propose,  is  what  we  most  certainly  are  very  defective  in,  for  tha 
greatest  concern  of  the  nation,  which  is  for  all  sorts  of  trade,  I  mean^ 
an  able,  diligent,  impartial,  and  constant  sitting  council  of  trade, 
where  all  sorts  of  provisions,  concerning  it,  might  freely  be  debated^ 
and  thoroughly  examined,  before  they  come  into  parliament  or  coun* 
cil.  For  such  a  constitution  would  be  an  infallible  touch.stone,  to 
try  the  intrinsick  value  of  all  notions  and  projects,  that  mankind  can 
invent,  either  for  the  general  good,  or  particular  advantage :  It  be. 
ing  almost  impossible  for  the  privy  council,  or  committees  of 
parliament,  in  the  methods  they  proceed  by,  ever  to  inform 
themselves  rightly  of  any  one  difficult  matter  that  comes  befort 
them. 

For,  let  but  a  thinking  man,  any  ways  versed  in  trade,  but  reflect^ 
how  many  interfering  accidents  there  belong  to  that  mystery,  and 
how  many  various  shapes  every  branch  of  it  has  taken  before  it  arriv*. 
ed  to  peifection,  and  they  will  conclude  it  impossible,  for  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  by  short  debates,  partially  managed,  as  they  are 
usually  before  them,  ever  to  arrive  to  a  perfect  understanding  of  the 
matters  in  question;  for  want  of  which,  their  judgments  are  abused 
by  clamour,  importunity,  prejudice,  partiality,  or  some  other 
prevailing  byass ;  and  seldom  or  never,  if  the  matter  be  of  impor. 
tance  enough  to  require  debating,  ever  come  to  a  right  decision, 
whereby,  at  last,  the  secretary,  or  clerk,  to  such  a  board,  becomes 
the  only  oracle  to  it ;  and,  as  he  feels  the  cause  heavy  or  light, 
weakly  or  potently  backed,  can  read  its  destiny  before  one  argument 
Is  heard  concerning  the  matter  in  issue,  be  it  of  never  so  considerable 
consequence. 

That  this  is  true,  all  men,  who  have  ever  been  concerned  to  at. 
tend  this  kind  of  assemblies,  can  infallibly  witness :  but  withal,  one 
would  wonder,  that  a  nation  so  concerned  for  their  interest,  as  ours, 
wherein  there  are  few  men,  that  will  make  a  step  in  any  considerable 
dealing,  without  the  advice  of  some  council  learned  in  the  point: 
That  the  government  of  it,  which  should  consist  of  the  wisest  of 
them,  should  take  upon  them  to  alter  and  change  the  shape  of  the 
greatest  concerns  of  the  whole,  without  the  impartial  advice  of  some 
continually  active  and  sollicitous  in  the  mystery  of  it.  But,  this  being 
so,  it  is  no  wonder  our  laws  and  council  book  orders  are  so  often 
forced  to  be  changed,  for  being  in  direct  opposition  to  a  national 
interest ;  therefore,  as  the  first  great  remedy  to  the  grievances  at- 
tending our  colonies,  I  do  propose,  that  a  council  of  trade  may, 
by  act  of  parliament,  be  established,  to  consist  of  a  president,  vice* 
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president,  and  some  convenient  number  of  members,  who  may  con. 
tinually  be  sitting  to  hear,  debate,  and  examine  all  sorts  of  propo. 
iais  and  difficulties  that  arise  about  trade ;  and  that  they  may  have 
such  salaries  out  of  the  publick  purse,  as  may  make  the  business 
mrorth  wise  men^s  attendance;  that  no  proposal  whatever  shonkl 
there  be  refused  to  receive  a  debate,  and  two  or  three  hearings,  or 
more,  as  the  matter  imports ;  that  nothing  should  be  dismissed  with 
a  refusal,  but  with  the  reasons  the  council  had  for  doing  it,  annexed 
to  the  proposal :  that  no  judgment  of  theirs  should  be  final  or  con. 
eluding,  but  subject  to  review  either  there,  at  the  privy  .council,  or 
parliament,  when  answers  were,  in  writing,  made  and  exhibited 
against  such  reasons:  And  that  nothing  should  be  advanced  either  in 
parliament  or  privy-council,  that  concerned  the  plantations,  foreign 
negotiations,  manufactures,  trade,  or  patents  for  new  inventions, 
which  had  not  been  weighed  and  examined,  if  not  approved  of,  itk 
mature  debates  at  that  council,  when  established. 

If  such  a  board  as  this  was  erected  under  members  of  large  ge 
4(iius*s,and  proper  rules,  it  would  save  me,  and  every  other  maacon^ 
cerned  for  the  publick,  the  pains  I  and  they  take  in  writing  on  this 
sort  of  themes ;  and  the  memoirs,  debates,  and  resolutions  of  that 
so  necessary  assembly  would  be  the  undoubted  rules  for  guiding  all 
commerce,  as  well  as  laying  on  of  proper  impositions  upon  trade. 
But,  for  want  of  such  a  court  to  have  recourse  to,  I  am  forced  to  ap« 
peal  to  all  mankind,  by  a  more  troublesome  and  tedious,  as  well  as 
less  significant  method,  that  is,  writing  a  book ;  which  may,  if  not 
lead  to  a  remedy  for  the  plantations,  at  least  shew  I  designed  nothing 
else,  when  I  entered  into  the  undertaking  I  formerly  mentioned. 

To  hasten  therefore  to  my  desired  end,  I  would  propose  as  one 
effectual  way  to  help  the  plantations,  that  a  sufficient  fund  of  money 
might  be  lodged  there,  to  which,  as  to  an  infallible  bftnk,  every  planter 
might  have  recourse,  for  credit,  proportionable  to  the  real  value  of 
any  he  has  to  give  in  security,  be  it  land,  stock,  or  goods.  Now,  that 
the  want  of  a  stock  of  money,  in  the  plantations,  is  a  great  hinderance 
to  their  increase,  is  plain  from  tlie  great  debt  due  from  them  to  the 
African  company  ;  which,  as  it  increases,  does  more  and  more  make 
the  company  incapable  of  sending  them  sufficient  numbers  of  negroes, 
at  an  equal  and  moderate  price,  as  it  does  then)  to  paj  for  them  when 
they  arrive.  But,  was  there  a  sufficient  bank  upon  the  place,  to  which 
every  roan,  at  the  common  interest  of  the  place,  might  have  recourse, 
that  grievance  would  naturally  end,  and  a  plantation,  like  all  increa&« 
ing  things,  would  thrive  by  its  proper  nourishment,  money. 

But  it  is  objected,  that  the  legal  interest  of  the  colonies  is  so  high, 
that  It  gives  sufficient  encouragement  to  moni«Ml  men  to  lend  their 
money  there,  without  a  joint  stpck  or  great  fund  to  be  provided,  and 
sent  thither  only  for  that  purpose.  But  experience,  as  well  as  right 
reason,  evince  the  contrary ;  for  we  see,  and  the  African  company  suf^ 
ficiently  find,  that  money  and  credit  are  the  things  most  wanted 
there,  notwithstanding  the  height  of  interest.  For  though  a  man^ 
that  has  three  or  four  thousand  pounds  to  put  out,  would  be  glad  to 
have  ten  per  cent,  rather  than  five  for  it,  if  it  were  equally  legal  and 
Is^ure,  yet  will^  he  not  think  it  worth  while  to  leave  his  native  couii* 
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tiy,  friends,  and  customary  relations,  to  follow  extraordinary  five 
per  cent,  to  the  Barbadoes ;  Or,  if  he  did,  would  there  lend  it  at  in« 
lerest,  but  would,  as  others  do,  endearour  to  employ  it  in  more  pro* 
fitable  ways :  And  then  to  send  it  thither,  or  to  any  other  colony^ 
without  going  himself,  is  too  hazardous  for  any  prudent  man  io  Ten. 
■ture.  But,  if  a  sufficient  joint  stock  was  united  under  proper  rules 
and  privileges,  for  the  use  of  all  the  plantations,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
the  bare  encouragement  of  that  extraordinary  interest  would  suffi* 
ciently  invite  monied  men  into  the  society ;  when,  without  the  least 
personal  care  or  possibility  of  hazard,  their  business  must  of  neces. 
sity  be  rightly  negotiated  by  those  proper  methods  all  companies 
constantly  take  for  the  common  interest  of  the  society.  And,  as  no* 
thing  could  be  of  more  advantage  to  the  colonies,  than  a  sufficient 
credit  for  every  man  that  had  a  stock  to  have  recourse  tOj  so  nothing 
could  be  more  necessary  for  the  publick  to  do  for  them,  than  to 
unite  such  a  stock  for  their  use  ;  which  was  one  and  the  main  branch 
of  the  undertaking,  and  would  have  answered  the  end  of  their  wants^ 
which  is  to  buy  what  they  want  for  ready  money,  at  reasonable  rates, 
which  now  all  men  know  the  needy  planter  can  no  ways  do. 

To  compass  the  second  end,  which  is  to  enable  the  planter  to  sell 
his  commodity  at  a  full  saving  price,  a  common  factory  is  absolutely 
necessary ;  for,  whilst  there  are  both  poor  and  rich  men  in  the  world, 
their  interests,  in  divided  dealing,  must  of  necessity  clash.  The 
poor  man  must  sell  his  commodity  at  the  price  his  pressing  occasions 
force  him  to  comply  with,  and  the  rich  man  must  at  last  come  to  the 
same  price,  or  never  sell  at  all,  when,  perhaps,  the  consumption  of 
the  commodity,  dealt  in,  would  not  be  a  jot  more  or  less  for  twenty 
per  cent,  difference  in  the  price.  That  this  is  the  case  in  sugar,  tobac* 
CO,  and  some  other  planUition  commodities  is  certain,  so  that  uo» 
thing  places  the  duty,  laid  by  parliament,  on  those  things  to  be  borne 
by  the  planter,  but  the  necessitous  seller,  who  must  take  the  first 
chapman's  money;  or  the  necessitous  factor,  which  is  all  one.  That 
this  is  plain,  they  will  all  confess  that  opposed  a  common  factory ; 
so  I  shall  expose  all  that  mystery,  aiming  more  to  do  the  business, 
and  justify  my  own  candour,  than  to  anger  any  man  concerned  either 
for  his  reputation  or  profit 

Wherefore  let  it  suffice  on  this  head  to  say,  that  a  common  factory, 
if  practicable  and  made  equal,  would  keep  up  a  full  saving  price  in 
any  commodity  whatever,  as  well  as  sugar,  and  also  would  place 
any  duty  the  parliament  could  invent  upon  the  consumptioner,  and 
not  on  the  maker  or  dealer  in  it.  And,  that  the  common  factory 
intended  was  practically  and  equally  designed,  will  io  every  disinter^ 
ested  man  appear,  who  will  but  examine  the  draughts  prepared  to 
be  oiTered  to  the  assemblies  of  the  several  colonies,  to  whose  appro, 
bation  or  dislike  they  were  absolutely  to  be  submitted,  before  any 
joint  stock  could  have  been  united  for  their  service.  Nay,  I  dare 
farther  affirm,  that  no  able  or  considerable  factor  but  must  have 
found  his  account,  by  employment  in  the  common  factory,  equal  to 
his  business  in  his  particular  dealing,  since  all  the  persons  to  be  em* 
ployed  therein  were  always  to  be  nominated  by  the  several  colonies^ 
4Km1  tp  hfive  been  accountable  to  the  planters  for  their  produce. 
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But,  leanng  that  matter  at  present,  I  do  afinn,  that  Bodiing  caa 
erer  keep  up  (he  just  price  of  sugars,  and  other  Westlndia  commo» 
dities,  like  an  equal  common  factory ;  and  that,  well  settled,  irovld 
secure  the  planter  against  all  accidents  of  new  impositions,  let  them 
be  what  they  would,  provided  it  is  paid  back;  upon  exportation,  and 
a  proportionable  advance  were  placed  on  the  same  commodities  conu 
ing  from  foreign  parts ;  by  which,  as  an  equal  standard,  the  parlia* 
ment  too  would  secure  the  nation  from  being  imposed  upon  by  any 
excessive  price. 

Another  mighty  benefit,  both  to  the  king,  planter,  and  merchant^ 
would  accrue  by  a  common  factory,  if  the  customs  and  impositions 
on  their  commodities  were  reduced  to  a  commutation  of  so  much  per 
cent,  upon  sales,  as  was  proportionable  to  them,  for  hereby  the  im« 
porter  would  not  be  burthened  with  paying  down  and  risquing  his 
duty  in  trusting  his  chapman,  nor  could  the  king  lose  the  least  part 
of  what  was  due  to  him,  which  conveniences  were  provided  for  by 
another  branch  of  the  said  undertaking. 

But  to  pass  again  from  that,  I  say,  nothing  can  enable  the  planters 
to  buy  necessaries  cheap,  like  a  sumcient  bank  of  credit,  nor  nothing 
keeps  op  the  price  of  the  commodity,  as  plantations  increase,  like  a 
common  factory. 

In  the  next  place,  to  remedy  another  inconreniency  attending  those 
plantations,  which  is,  being  forced  to  bring  their  produce  first  into 
England  before  they  can  send  it  to  foreign  markets. 

But,  if  they  had  the  privilege  to  carry  those  commodities  directly 
abroad,  which  were  fully  meliorated,  free  from  paying  any  duty  or 
custom,  and  superfluous  to  our  own  consumption,  tiie  crown,  which 
is  the  great  end  of  the  constraint,  could  not  in  the  least  snfier,  and 
we  with  profit  might  gain  all  foreign  markets,  and  set  the  price  of 
those  commodities  abroad ;  which  we  cannot  now  do,  being  liable  to 
a  greater  charge  by  longer  voyages,  double  risques,  and  the  expence 
of  time  and  labour,  in  loading  and  unloading  such  goods,  which  was 
also  provided  for  in  another  branch  of  the  said  undertaking, 
•  To  prevent  the  incroachment  and  misrepresentations  of  governors 
and  malicious  men,  against  the  industrious  planter,  merchant,  and 
inhabitants  of  those  colonies,  itinerant  judges  might  be  sent  annually, 
fully  impowered  to  inspect,  examine,  and  represent  matters  to  the 
privy.council  at  their  return  ;  and  finally  to  determine  any  appeals 
from  the  supreme  courts  and  councils  there ;  to  constitute  which  ju« 
risdiction,  it  might  be  necessary,  that  three  or  more  of  the  members 
of  the  council  of  trade,  having  not  the  least  private  interest  or  dealing 
in  those  colonies,  might  be  sent  out,  attended  by  a  register  or  cleric 
of  that  grand  assize,  with  a  man  of  vrar,  first  to  touch  at  Barbadoes, 
next  at  the  Leeward  Islands,  next  at  Jamaica,  then  at  Carolina,  so  on 
through  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pensylvania,  New. York,  and  New* 
England,  and  so  from  dience  home :  The  major  part  of  them  to  be 
paramount  in  all  civil  cases  to  all  governors,  wherever  ihey  resided  ; 
that,  immediately  on  their  arrival,  the  assemblies  should  meet  and  sit, 
by  whom  they  might  receive  a  full  account  of  the  wants,  defects,  and 
requests  of  each  place,  and  also  examine  the  several  administrations 
of  goods  belongiqg  to  persons  in  England  by  the  death  of  relations^ 
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ind  other  ttuitten,  and  prevent  injustice  or  tbe  necessity  of  fetching 
persons  thence  from  their  families  or  business  on  any  complaints  in 
England ;  that  they  might  lie  obliged  to  hold  a  sort  of  term,  for  three 
weeks  before  setting  out,  to  receite  oaths  of  witnesses  to  be  used  in 
evidences  there, -as  also  pretences  to  estates  of  persons  deceased,  and 
controTersies  about  bills  of  exchange,  or  any  other  matters  which 
occasion  delay  now,  and  discourage  dealings  in  those  parts;  that  none 
of  those  judges  should  go  two  years  suooessirely  together,  but  that  a 
rotation  of  tihat  employment  as  near  as  may  be,  should  be  appointed 
amongst  the  taiembers  which  composed  the  council  of  trade ;  that  they 
should  baye  sufficient  salaries  for  their  trouble,  and  not  be  suffered  to 
receive  any  other  fee,  present,  or  reward,  besides  meat  and  drink, 
whatever  infinite  number  of  conveniencies  might  arise  to  those  plan*^ 
tations  by  such  a  last  resort.  The  manner  as  well  as  the  full  juris^ 
diction  1  will  omit,  being  necessary  to  be  more  enlarged  upon,  than 
I  am  willing  in  the  short  metliod  I  ]»ve  proposed  to  myself. 

In  the  next  place,  I  cannot  chuse  but  think  that  the  judges,  after 
such  a  court  was  established,  might  omit  taking  cognisance  of  those 
malicious  and  troublesome,  rather  than  necessary  complaints,  about 
carrying  people  to  the  Indies ;  any  man  concerned  being  there  upon 
the  place  able  to  make  his  complaint,  and  receive  full  damages  for 
any  abuse  put  upon  him  for  an  unvoluntary  transportation  or  non^ 
performance  of  the  contract  made  with  them.  This  would  open  the 
gap  to  many  people's  going  thither,  than  which  I  have  proved  nothing 
can  be  of  more  advantage  to  the  common-wealth ;  so  that,  by  saving 
many  troublesome  fees,  and  other  dangers,  in  sending  white  servants, 
they  might  be  had  much  cheaper  by  the  planter  to  his  great  encou^ 
ragement. 

In  the  next  place,  begging  pardon  of  the  African  company,  if  I 
err,  I  cannot  see  an  honest  reason,  why  the  planters  should  not  be  at 
Aill  liberty  to  buy  blacks  at  the  best  market  they  can,  the  act  of  navi^ 
gation  preserved  ;  for  is  their  patent  alone  a  sufficient  justification  to 
so  perfect  and  mischievous  a  monopoly,  as  that  inhibition  they  pre^ 
tend  to  seems  to  be  ?  For,  though  they  may  give  many  reasons  to 
vrarrant  that  united  stock  and  sole  trading  in  Guiney  to  them,  yet  I 
cannot  see  that  can  hinder  black  slaves  to  be  brought  to  the  planta^ 
tions  by  an  English  ship  from  any  other  place :  But  this  I  am  sure  of, 
that,  since  they  may  be  had  by  private  merchants  one  third  cheaper 
than  the  company  will  afford  them,  they  ought  to  be  at  liberty  to  have 
them  ;  since  the  nation  is  ten  times  more  gainer  by  the  labour  of  the 
blacks,  than  the  company  is  by  their  price ;  and  one  third  more  of 
blacks  employed  in  planting,  which  would  follow,  if  they  were  one 
tiiird  cheaper,  would  also  enable  them  to  sell  the  produce  of  the  co^ 
lonies  one  third  cheaper,  by  which  means  they  would  be  able  to  ruin 
all  other  foreign  colonies ;  and  in  time  we  may,  by  cheap  selling,  g^t 
the  whole  trade  of  sugar  into  our  hands ;  which  must  be  such  a  na*^ 
ttonal  profit  by  this,  and  our  former  computations,  that  no  argument 
on  the  other  side  for  the  company's  interest  can  in  the  least  balance. 
Besides,  if  it  should  be  allowed,  that  the  company  furnishes  the  sugar 
ciolonies  with  more  than  they  are  well  paid  for,  at  the  price  they  take, 
y^t  they  donotbringtheminall  one  third  so  many  as  they  could  employ* 
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and  do  faniis|i  the  tobacco  plantations  with  none  at  all  (except  what 
are  first  agreed  for  in  England,  and  then  the  merchant  pays  eztrava. 
ggntlj,  and  the  planter  must  aid?anoe  for  the  merchant's  encourage* 
ment,  and  so  pay  a  double  profit)  who  would,  if  they  had  them  at  a 
moderate  price,  quickly  double  their  numbers  to  a  mighty  increase  of 
shipping  and  national  wealth.  Thus  the  prohibition  and  total  ingross. 
ing  the  trade  of  blacks,  by  the  company,  does  several  ways  infinitely 
pr^udice  the  plantations  and  industrious  planters  in  them,  as  well  as 
prejudice  the  pnblick  ;  but,  if  the  preservation  of  the  Guiney  trade  be 
of  such  advantage  to  the  kingdom,  that  the  castles  must  be  maintained^ 
it  is  but  reasonable  those  publick  things  should  fall  equally  on  the 
publick,  and  not  be  made  so  many  ways  inconvenient  to  the  most 
useful  part  of  it,  which  is  the  industrious  planter  of  America. 

If  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  support  the  African  company 
for  the  good  of  the  Guiney  trade,  at  the  same  time  no  doubt  but  that 
such  care  will  be  taken  of  the  colonies,  that  they  shall  be  better  and 
cheaper  supplied  than  they  have  been  yet :  therefore,  with  submis. 
sion  to  the  better  understandings  of  others,  among  the  many  ways, 
that  may  be  thought  convenient,  I  do  humbly  propose,  that  any  plan, 
ters  may  have  tbem  delivered  by  lots  at  a  moderate  price  in  the  coIo* 
nies,  or  that  any  planter  or  merchant,  giving  good  security  for  the 
payment  of  their  money  in  England  at  a  certain  time,  may  have  ne« 
groes  at  a  certain  moderate  profit  to  the  African  company,  put  on 
board  their  ship  at  Guiney ;  or  may  have  goods  of  the  African  com. 
pany  at  a  reasonable  profit,  to  be  paid  in  England  at  the  return  of  the 
ship;  or  that  they  may  have  liberty  to  go  and  trade  thither,  payiqg  a 
fnoderate  sum  per  cent,  for  leave  to  carry  their  own  goods  ;  for  it  is 
to  be  understood,  that  whatsoever  burtlien  is  put  upon  the  negroe 
trade,  the  planter  pays  it,  and  it  will  so  much  lessen  the  increase  of 
the  plantations. 

And  since  by  no  discerning  perspn  it  can  be  denied  but  that  the 
sugar  and  tobacco  colonies  are  of  very  great  advantage  to  England^ 
iti  s  not  to  be  questioned  but  that  our  legislators  will  think  it  worth 
their  while  to  methodise  that  commerce  to  the  best  advantage,  and  to 
•ufier  no  hardship  to  be  put  upon  the  planter,  that  they  may  be  en. 
abled  to  sell  their  commodities  in  foreign  markets ;  the  benefit  of 
which,  to  England,  will  quickly  be  seen,  and  in  a  few  years  (is 
easily  to  be  demonstrated)  that  they  will  bear  out  all  nations  that 
pretend  to  produce  the  like  commodities ;  and  then  a  moderate  duty 
may  belaid  on  their  product  for  the  foreigners  to  pay,which  will  make 
foreigners  help  to  support  the  charge  of  the  nation,  and  no  way 
hurtful  to  the  planter.  By  what  has  been  said,  for  the  sugar  and  to^ 
bacco  colonies,  may  be  said  for  all  colonies  that  produce  the  coramo. 
dities  of  foreign  nations,  as  silk,  wines,  oils,  &c.  and  any  other  num. 
ber  of  men  that  will  engage,  to  plant  and  produce,  in  such  a  term 
of  years,  such  a  quantity  of  commodities  that  are  foreign  commodi* 
ties,  and  not  already  produced  in  our  colonies,  ought  to  be  encou- 
raged by  this  nation.  For  no  trade  can  be  so  advantageous  to  thia 
nation,  for  the  increasing  of  navigation,  and  the  consuming  of  our 
woollen  manufacture,  and  indeed  overy  thing  that  is  made  or  used  in 
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England,  as  coloi^es ;  for  they,  being  English,  and  having  all  their 
commerce  from  England,  will  always  be  initiating  the  customs,  and 
ftshions  of  England,  both  as  to  apparel,  houshold  furniture, 
eating  and  drinking,  &c.  For  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  forget 
from  whence  they  come,  or  ever  be  at  rest  (after  they  hare  arrived  to 
a  plentiful  estate)  until  they  settle  their  families  in  England,  by  which 
means  their  industry,  time,  and  labour,  are  to  be  spent  for  the  in. 
riching  the  English  nation.  Further  1  shall  not  enlarge,  but  leave 
what  I  have  said  to  the  judgment  of  every  judicious  reader, 
to  amend  wherein  I  may  be  defective. 
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HE  unwearied  aims  of  the  French,  for  a  great  many  years,  to 
swallow  up  the,  States  of  Holland,  are  sufficiently  known  to  all  the 
world;  and,  by  their  intrigues  with  the  late  unhappy  pensioner  Da 
Wit,  they  were  once  within  an  ace  of  overturning  this  common* 
wealth  for  good, and  all.  That  the  French  continue  in  their  former 
methods  of  bribing  with  their  money  such  rillains  as  are  destitute  of 
all  lore  to  their  country,  and  who  are  are  willing  to  sacrifice  every 
thing  to  their  accursed  greediness  of  money,  we  have  a  fresh  ex. 
ample  in  the  treason  and  tryal  of  these  two  miscreants  Jacob  Marti* 
net  Sheriff  or  Scapen  of  the  town  of  Sluys,  and  Cornelius  Reoknds 
master  of  the  ship,  called  the  Argle  of  Amsterdam,  which  was  as 
follows. 

On  the  third  day  of  April  last,  there  was  intercepted  a  pacquet  of 
letters  sewed  within  the  waistcoat  of  a  seaman,  going  from  Sluys 
to  Ostend  by  land :  which  being  opened  by  one  of  the  magistrates 
irf  Ostend,  before  whom  the  fellow  was  brought,  they  were  found  to 
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contain  a  dangerous  conspiracy  to  betray  to  the  French  the  strong 
town  of  Sluy s,  and  thereby  a  chief  key  of  Holland.  Upon  which  th^ 
^  seaman,  being  examined,  ^  declared  that  he  came  from  Sluys  the  day 
'  before,  and  was  designed  to  find  some  way  to  get  thence  to  Dankirky 
^  and  that  he  had  received  the  letters  found  about  him  from  Cornelias 
^  Reolands,  his  master  at  Sluys,  and  was  to  deliver  them  to  one 
'^  Monsieur  Rayon,  a  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  French,  lying  in  the 
^  town  of  Dunkirkl'  He  further  confessed,  ^  that  he  had  been  three 
^  weeks  before  with  letters  from  his  master  to  the  same  colonel,  and 
^  that  he  had  returned  with  letters  from  the  said  colonel^  directed  t^ 
^  his  master.' 

The  fellow,  after  this  confession,  was  kept  close  prisoner,  and  an 
express  immediately  dispatched  to  acquaint  the  States  with  it,  who 
thereupon  ordered  the  magistrates  of  Sluys  to  secure  the  said  Comei^ 
lius  Reolands  in  close  prison,  and  to  examine  him  secretly  about  this 
treason.  Reolands,  being  taken,  denied  all  at  first,  but  the  letter, 
be  had  written  to  Monsieur  Rayon,  being  produced  against  him, 
'^hich  h^  been  taken  at  Ostend  Jbtrnt  his  servant,  he  not  only  co9« 
fessed  it  was  his,  but  also  that  Jacob  Martinet,  the  sheriff  of  the  town, 
was  concerned  in  the  affair  more  than  than  he,  and  that  the  letter 
written  in  cyphers,  found  aliout  his  man,  was  written  by  Martinet's 
own  hand.         ■     . 

Upon  this  Martinet  being  secured,  there  was  one  letter  immedi* 
ately  directed  to  the  Marquess  of  Castanage,  general  governor  of  the 
Netherlands,  from  tiie  assembly  of  the  St^s  of  Holland,  to  desire 
his  excellency  would  be  pleased  to  send  the  seaman  taken  in  Ostend 
witli  the  foresaid  letters,  Immediately  under  a  guard  to  the  town  of 
Sluys,  which  hia  excellency  was  pleased  to  do. 
*  All  things  being  ready  for  the  tryal  of  these  two  traitors.  Count 
Home,  governor  of  Sluys,  was  ordered  to  repair  to  the  town  to  b« 
present  at,  and  to  hasten  tlie  tryal.  Upon  the  first  day  of  this  in. 
stant  May  the  prisoners,  Jacob  Martinet  and  Cornelius  Reolands^ 
were  brought  to  their  tryal  in  the  townJiouse  of  Sluys,  before  judges 
appointed  for  that  effect,  of  whom  Count  Home  was  one.  Cornelius 
Reolands,  being  confronted  with  his  own  servant,  acknowledged. 
That  he  and  the  other  prisoner  had  kept  correspondence  with  one 
Monsieur  Rayon,  colonkl  of  a  French  regiment  in  Dunkirk,  and 
by  his  means  and  mediation  with  one  Monsieur  de  Terry,  secretary 
of  war  under  the  Duke  of  Luxemburgh,  who  was  to  command  the 
French  army  in  the  frontiers  of  Flanders  this  summer,*  And  thai 
he  and  the  said  other  prisoner  ^  Had  received  several  letters  from  th^ 
said  Monsieur  Rayon  upon  thd  same  subject,  and  in  one  of  them  a  lino 
from  the  said  Monsieur  de  Terry,  directed  to  him,  and  the  other  prL 
soner,  wherein  he  assured  them,  if  they  would  promise  to  accom. 
plish  the  design  in  hand,  he  should  cause  to  be  paid  them  in  hand^ 
each  of  them  ten  thousand  livres,  and,  upon  the  performing  of  it 
they  should  receive,  each  of  them,  twenty  thousand  more,  with 
an  faononrable  retreat  and  employment  in  any  place  of  France  they 
pleased.'  He  likewise  acknowledged, '  That  they  were  to  receive  th« 
first  ten  thousand  livres  a-pieqe  at  the  return  of  his  servant  they 
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liid  sent  upon  that  errand,  irhen  he  was  taken  beside  Ostend ;  and 
that  the  way  of  retarntng  the  money  was  by  a  bill  of  esuhange  from 
a  banker  of  Paris  upon  a  Jew  in  Amsterdam,  payable  to  the  said 
other  prisoner,  Jacob  M&rtinet.'  Adding,  ^  That  his  serrant  knew 
nothing  of  the  secret,  bat  only  was  employed  to  carry  the  letters 
betwixt  Martinet  and  him,  and  the  said  Monsieur  Rayon.  And 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  design  till  Martmet  drew  him  into  it. 
and  assared  htm,  tfeAt  there  was  the  like  design  in  most  of  the 
towns  of  Holland.' 

Being  desired  to  give  acconnt  of  the  design  itself,  he  gave  it  thns  s 

That  the  said  Martinet  and  he  were  to  let  in  a  great  many  French 

by  threes  and  fonrs,  nnder  the  notion  of  deserters  from  the  French 

army,  and  that,  before-hand,  they  were  to  provide  several  private 

lodgings  for  them  to  be  ready  upon  calK    In  the  mean  time  he  and 

Martinet  were  to  provide  a  great  many  firelocks,  under  the  pre« 

tence  of  buying  them,  in  order  to  sell  them  again  to  the  new  raised 

regiments  in  Flanders.    That,  when  they  had  got  into  town  a  com* 

petent  number  of  French  in  the  manner  above-mentioned,  they 

were  to  concert  with  the  said  Monsieur  Rayon  a  particular  night, 

in  wldch  he,  with  other  two  regiments,  should  be  in  readiness  to 

march  from  the  nearest  places  of  the  French  conquests,  to  Sluys^ 

br  such  ways  as  were  laid  down  in  a  plan  agreed  betwixt  them* 

.  That,  at  the  night  and  hour  appointed,  the  said  Martinet  and  he 

were  to  have  all  the  French  in  readiness  with  their  arms  to  fall 

upon  the  garison,  there  being  ordinarily  but  twoJiundred  men 

upon  daty  at  a  time ;  and  having  cut  them  off,  they  were  at  the 

same  time  to  open  die  east  gate  to  the  other  French,  under  the 

command  of  Monsieur  Rayon,  and  being  joined  together  to  take 

possession  of,  and  keep  the  town  for  the  French  king,  whose  army, 

at  the  same  time,  was  to  fall  down  with  all  diligence  and  force 

upon  the  frontiers  of  Holland.'  He  further  acknowledged,  ^  that  he 

doubted  not  but  the  French  were  tampering  with  some  in  most  of 

the  towns  of  Holland  to  the  same  effect ;  and  that  he  knew,  there 

were  several  great  sums  of  money  returned  by  bill  to  Amsterdam 

to  this  end,  and  that  there  were  several  agents  up  and  down  Am. 

iterdam,  Rotterdam,  Bergen,  Upsom,  the  Bush,  Utrecht,  Leyden, 

and  all  other  towns  in  Holland,  who  were  busy  in  making  intrigues 

to  betray  the  respective  towns  to  the  French  for  several  sums  of 

money,  and  promises  of  great  preferment.' 

Cornelius  Reolands,  being  found  guilty  upon  his  confession,  was 

removed,  and  immediately  tibereafter  Jacob  Martinet,  the  other  pri* 

Boner,  was  brought  to  his  tryal.    Who  stoutly  denied  he  knew  any 

thing  of  a  design  to  betray  the  town  of  Sluys  into  the  hands  of  th« 

French,  or  that  he  had  ever  entertained  correspondence  with  Mon« 

sient  Biayon,  or  Monsieur  de  Terry,  to  that  or  any  other  effect. 

Yn&ereupon  Reolands's  servant,  with  whom  the  above  written  letters 

were  found,  was  produced  against  him  as  an  evidence  ;  who,  being 

•wom«  deposed,  ^  That  he  Iwd  received  the  letters,  which  had  been 

^  taken  about  him  at  Ostend,  from  his  master  Reolands,  and  that  he 

^  the  said  Jaceb  Martinet  was  ^present,  wliea  Ids  master  gave  them' 
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'  him,  and  that  Martinet  desired  him  to  xetum  as  soon  as  possibie^^ 
*  giving  him  half  a  pistole  to  drink,   saying,  that,  if  he  got  a  good 
'  answer  of  some  money  business  he  had  written  about,  he,  the 
^  deponent,  should  be  well  paid.'  ' 

Martinet  briskly  denied  that  he  ever  had  seen  this  witness,  or  had 
been  in  company  with  Reolands  but  once  in  his  life,  about  six  years 
ago.  The  evidence,  immediately  in  open  court,  required  two  men, 
whom  he  knew,  to  declare,  if  they  did  not  several  times  see  his  master 
Reolands  and  Martinet  together  at  the  Maurice  Head  tavern  in  Sluys  ; 
who  upon  oath  declared  they  had  often  seen  them  both  go  into,  and 
come  out  from  that  tayem,  they  two  all  alone,  and  that  within  les« 
than  these  two  months.  Notwithstanding  all  which.  Martinet  stood 
firmly  to  his  denial. 

At  length  the  declaration  and  confession  of  his  accomplice 
Reolands  was  read  before  him,  whereat  he  seemed  to  be  much  stunned, 
having  often  changed  colour,  the  time  of  the  reading  it.  But,  in* 
sisting  in  his  denial,  and  the  law  not  allowing  the  confession  of  one 
accomplice  to  be  sufficient  proof,  he  was  adjudged  to  be  put  to  the 
torture.  Whereupon  all  things  being  ready  for  it,  his  courage  failed 
him,  and  he  told  the  people  appointed  to  put  it  in  execution,  that 
he  would  confess  all  he  knew  of  the  affair  he  was  charged  with,  be. 
fore  the  judges. 

Being  thereupon  called  into  court,  he  freely  confessed,  ^  His  beiDfj^ 
^  upon  a  plot  with  Reolands  to  deliver  up  the  town  of  Sluys  to  the 
'  French,  after  the  manner  contained  in  Reolands's  confession,  with 
'  this  particular  circumstance,  that  in  a  letter,  written  to  him  by' 
^  Monsieur  de  Terry,  secretary  of  war  under  the  Duke  of  Lux. 
^  emburgh,  he  was  promised  ten.thousand  livres  more  than  was 
^  to  be  given  to  Reolands,  together  with  a  place  in  the  presidial 
^  court  of  Sedan,  worth  three-thousand  livres  per  annum.'  And 
thereafter  being  desired  to  decypher  the  letter  written  in  cyphers 
found  about  Reolands's  man ;  he  freely  did  it  in  these  words,  as  was 
dictated  by  him  from  the  letter  given  him  in  open  court. 

We  have  fully  concerted  the  manner  we  are  to  act  here,  in  de« 
livering  up  the  town ;  and  it  rests  only,  that  yon  be  as  ready  to 
effectuate  your  part  at  a  precise  time  to  be  appointed,  which  both 
Mr.  Reolands  and  I  think  to  be  most  proper  sometime  in  the 
middle  of  May  next,  because  the  army  of  the  States  will  not  be  in 
the  field  till  the  end  of  that  month  at  soonest ;  you  see  what  t 
venture  to  serve  so  great  and  generous  a  prince,  and  it  is  but  a 
small  part  of  what  I  would  do  to  serve  him.  Be  sure  you^  by  the 
bearer,  adjust  the  exact  time  and  way  of  your  being  in  a  readiness 
to  accomplish  your  part  of  the  design ;  and  I  think  it  were  time, 
that  some  of  these  soldiers  should  be  stealing  in,  as  yon  know. 
After  receipt  of  yours,  we  wHl  be  every  day  making  one  step  or 
other  to  forward  the  thing :  and  though  I  doubt  not  but  by  thtf 
sanve  bearer  you  will  send  the  bill  as  you  promised;  so  I  assure 
you^  I  am  more  penaad^d  of  the  leasonableaess  oC  haying  aC 
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greBiter  sum  ready  in  some  hand,  to  make  nse  of  for  gaining  otliers 
to  our  interest,  as  perhaps  the  affairs  will  require.  I  need  not 
sny  more,  but  commit  my  fortune  to  your  conduct,  who  am 

Sir, 

Tour  faithful  and  humble  Serrant, 

Jacob  Mabtinet* 

Slujfs^  Jpril  1,  1600. 

These  confessions  of  both  jAcob  Martinet  ad^  of  Comeliui 
tleolands  being  again  read  in  Open  conrt^  they  both  of  them  receired 
•entene^  in  these  words ; 

*  Forasmuch  as  yba  Jacob  Martinet,  lind  you  Comeliits  Reolands^ 
^  are  by  your  ottrn  Confession,  and  other  legal  proofs  and  letterS| 
^  found  guilty  of  holding  a  correspondence  with  Monsieur  Rayon, 
^  colonel  of  a  French  regitnent  in  the  French  king's  army,  and  with 
^  Monsieur  de  Terry,  secretary  of  war  under  the  Marshal  Duke  of 
^  Laxemburgh,  in  order  to  betrfty  the  garison  and  totr n  of  Sluys  to 
'  the  French  for  a  sum  of  money,  Agreed  to  be  paid  by  the  said  Moua 
^  iteur  de  Terry,  to  ybn  Jacob  Martinet,  and  to  you  Gorneliui 
^  Reolands,  for  doing  thereof.  By  which  action  the  whole  protinc^ 
^  of  Holland  and  neighbouring  prorinces  would  have  been  in  emu 
^  nent  hazards  of  being  thereupon  ruined  by  the  French  amly; 
^  therefore  the  court  does  hereby  adjudge  you  the  said  Jacob  Mar* 
^  tinet,  to  be  t&ken  back  to  prison,  and  thence,  upon  the  sixth  of 

*  May,  instant,  to  be  drawn  upon  a  cart  to  the  publick  market-plaoO 
^  Of  this  town,  and  there  to  be  hanged  up  by  the  neck  on  a  gibbet, 

*  and,  being  near  dead,  to  have  your  bowels  ripped  up,  and  there. 

*  after,  being  fully  dead,  to  hare  your  body  divided  into  fou^ 
'  quarters,  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  court  shall  afterwards  think  fit. 

*  and  your  head  to  be  serered  from  your  body,  and  ailxed  upon 
^  the  very  same  gate  of  tlits  town  which  you  designed  to  open  td 
'  the  enemy.     Likewise  the  court  adjudges  you  the  said  Cornellul 

*  Reolands,  to  be  taken  back  to  the  prison,  and,  upon  the  said 
'  sixth  of  this  instant  May,  to  be  taken  to  the  said  market-place 
^  of  this  town  of  Sluys,  and  there  to  be  hanged  up  by  the  necM 
^  upon  a  gibbet  until  you  be  dead.     And  this  we  gi?e  for  ft  final 

*  sentence  agaiust  you  both,  trishing  God  may  shew  mercy  to  your 

*  souls/ 

According  to  this  sentence,  upon  the  said  sixth  day  of  MajT 
instant,  the  said  Jacob  Martinet  was  brought  to  the*  place  of  exeott* 
tion,  where  he  behayed  himself  ?ery  impenitently,  and  refused  to 
speak  to  the  people,  and  had  the  sentence  executed  upon  him  as 
aforesaid. 

After  him  came  Cornelius  Reolluids,  who,  both  in  prison,  and  at 
the  place  of  execution,  carried  himself  yery  devoutly  and  penitently : 
And,  asking  leave  if  he  might  speak  to  the  people,  he  expressed  him* 
self  in  words  to  this  purpose,  a  copy  whereof  he  had  given  before* 
hand  to  the  sheriff  or  scapen  that  attended  him« 

TOU  IX.  G  g 
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<  Good  Christian  People, 
^  I  am  brought  here  justiy,  for  designing  to  betray  my  country 
o  a  foreign  enemy  for  a  sum  of  money.  I  confess  myself  guilty  of 
the  crime,  and  I  beg  God's  forgiveness  and  your  forgiveness  for  it, 
and  am  willing  to  die  for  it,  as  I  justly  deserve.  I  must  say,  I 
did  for  some  months  resist  the  offers  that  were  made  me  by  the  un. 
happy  man  that  is  gone  before  me ;  but  at  length  my  wants  prevailed 
with  me  to  accept  what  I  thought  would  rid  me  out  of  them.  This  I  do 
not  say  to  excuse  myself  in  the  least ;  God  forbid  I  should.  And  as 
I  consented  to  betray  this  town,  so  I  did  promise  to  do  another 
villainy,  which  indeed  I  forgot  to  tell  my  judges  at  my  tryal ;  and 
it  was,  to  see  if  I  could  preYail  with  any  captains  of  ships,  to  be. 
tray  their  ships  to  the  French,  for  which  I  was  to  receive  money 
from  the  French  secretary  of  war  to  give  to  those  captains.  I 
hope  your  displeasure  against  me  for  so  villainous  designs  will  end, 
when  I  have  satisfied  justice  with  my  blood.  I  earnestly  beg  the 
assistance  of  your  prayers  for  me,  in  this  my  agony ;  and  I  com. 
mit  my  soul  to  God,  hoping  to  be  saved  by  the  merits  of  Chrbt, 
my  redeemer.' 

Having  delivered  himself  thus,  and  heard  the  minister  that  waited 
on  him  pray,  and  having  prayed  himself,  he  was  just  going  to  be 
turned  off,  when,  pulling  up  the  handkerchief  that  was  over  his  eyes, 
he  said,  '  Grood  people,  there  is  one  thing  my  conscience  obliges  me 
^  to  tell  you  with  my  last  breath,  and  it  is  this :  I  am  afraid  there 
^  are  many  such  designs  in  hand,  up  and  down  this  country,  like 
^  ^8,  for  which  I  suffer  ^  and  I  wish  there  may  be  some  effectual 
^  means  to  prevent  them ;  for  I  assure  yon  the  French  agents  are  very 
^  busy  every  where,  and  they  spare  no  money  to  obtain  their  ends. 
^  I  have  DO  more  to  say,  but  again  beg  earnestly  the  assistance  of 
<  your  prayers:  and  I  commit  my  soul  to  God.' 

Having  thns  said,  he  was  turned  over  the  ladder,  and  his  body 
•fterwards,  by  order  of  the  magistrates,  was  given  to  his  friends  to 
he  buried. 

Thuiwe'have  one  sad  example  more  of  the  ill  effects  of  the 
French  money  towards  our  country  and  commonwealth ;  but  we  hope 
God  will  disappoint  all  their  designs,  and  bring  their  accomplices  to 
jttst  pmiishment. 


■'  '  » ■  .  >r. ".  ;.  • 
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Guildhaliy  Nov.  3.  1090. 
Francisco. 

Good  morning  to  you,  madam  i^ You  are  an  early  riser,  I 

see ;  though  I  as  little  suspected  to  meet  you  here,  as  to  find  a  quaker 

behind  the  scenes  in  the  play-house. 

AureUa.  Why,  sir,  think  you  that  young  women  have  no  business 
in  Guildhall  ?  '  ^ 

Franc.  Yes,  madam,  but  hardly  so  early  in*  a  morning.  Had  it 
been  the  fourteenth  of  February,  I  should  have  suspected  you  came 
hither  to  select  one  of  the  aldermen  for  your  Valentine. 

Aurel.  Yon  are  pleased  to  be  merry,  sir  :«^What  merits  hare  I  to 
deserve  an  alderman? 

Franc.  You  cloud  your  own  worth  by  your  sin^lar  modesty  •  it 
is  well  known,  that  some,  who  have  worn  the  purple,  have  taken  their 
cook.maids  into  the  bed  with  them  ;  and,  I  hope,  madam,  their  de- 
serts ought  not  to  be  named  with  yours. 

Aurel*  You  seem  to  be  better  acquainted  with  me,  than  I  am  with 
snysc^lf ;  but,  sir,  I  hope  you  hare  not  so  ill  an  opinion  of  our  sex  ia 
general,  or  of  me  in  particular,  to  think  that,  in  affairs  of  that  nature, 
women  are  used  to  make  the  first  adTances. 

JPrmic.  Yes ;  in  a  little  foolish  gallantry,  like  this,  a  lady  may  go 
a  great  way,  before  she  treads  upon  the  heels  of  modesty*  ' 

Aurel.  Yes,  and  that  little  foolish  gallantry,  as  you  are  pleased  fo 
name  it,  shall  be  called  fondness  on  our  part ;  for  it  is  the  admirable 
jtemper  of  most  of  your  sex,  if  you  observe  any  thing  in  a  woman^s 
oonyersalion,  which  yon  can  interpret  to  your  adyantage,  the  nearer 
you  £nd  her  approaches,  the  farther  you  fly  from  l^er,  and  tell  it  tit 

company  over  a  bottle ^The  truth  of  it  is.  Jack,  I  could  Ioto  Mrs* 

such  ah  one,  but  she  is  so  coming,  that 

Franc  No  more,  no  more,  good  madam. 

Aurel.  Yes,  one  word  more,  and  then  as  silent  as  you  please* 
Modesty  on  our  part  serves  to  whet  and  heighten  your  desires ;  for 
•Ik  is  a  virtoe  of  such  reputation,  that,  where  you  cannot  find  the  ori- 
gioal,  you  dote  upon  the  copy.  Witness  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  in 
the  conduct  of  the  lewdest  women  of  the  town,  whose  counterfeit  vir- 
tne  allures  you  to  an  intrigue,  whereas  an  open  d'»claration  of  their  ia^ 
AuDous  w^y  of  living  would  frighten  yoa  from  aia  amour. 
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Franc.  But,  in  thii  discourse  of  modesty  and  intrigue,  we  bate  ta§t 
6ur  alderman. 

Aurel.  MHiat  liaTe  I  done,  that  I  should  be  liannted  with  aider, 
men  \  You  are  not  so  ill  a  philosopher,  as  not  to  know,  that  content 
and  happiness  are  not  always  the  attendants  on  a  plentiful  fortune ; 
%hich  I  am  neither  so  Tain  to  wish,  nor  hare  merits  io  desenre,  how* 
ever  some  of  my  sex  may  be  pleased  with  the  title  of  an  alderman's 
lady. 

Fritnc.  Now,  by  this  aTersion  of  yours  to  an  alderman,  I  humbly 
tonceive,  madam,  you  are  one  of  the  orphans  of  the  city  of  London. 

Aureh  Tou  are  much  in  the  right,  sir ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  by 
meeting  you  here  so  often,  I  suppose  you  are  one  of  the  same  luu 
happy  number. 

Franc.  It  is  certainly  so,  madam;  for,  like  the  widow  Blackacre^ 
in  the  Plain  Dealer,  I  am  forced  to  sollicit  my  own  cause. 

AureL  I  come  hither  upon  the  same  melancholy  account,  but  bare 
as  much  luck  In  the  attempt,  as  a  poor  fellow,  tlttt  sues  for  an  estate 
Iskformd  pauperis. 

Franc.  Well !  there  is  certainly  a  pleasure  in  rehearsing  one'a 
luisfortunes,  especially  if  the  person,  to  whom  they  are  told,  caft 
dblige  one  with  a  like  relation ;  please  you,  therefore,  madam,  to 
repose  yourself  upon  this  seat,  and  allow  one,  that  is  not  a  peifecC 
stranger  to  you,  a  quarter  of  an  hour^s  conyersation,  since  we  ara 
fallen  upon  a  subject  that  equally  concerns  us  both. 

AureL  The  pleasure  of  that  conTersation  will  be  wholly  on  mj 
pBxU  sir. 

Franc.  Good  madam,  let  us  not  talk  as  if  we  were  In  a  dancing* 
•chool,  but  lay  all  compliments  aside  as  superfluous  as  fine  clothee 
at  a. funeral. 

Aurcl.  The  subject,  I  confess,  is  almost  as  melancholy;  for,  were 
our  bodies  in  as  desperate  a  condition  as  our  fortunes,  I  fear  Jeso« 
ffts  powder  would  do  us  but  little  good. 

Franc.  [The  truth  of  it  is,  we  biye  lited  upon  hope  a  long  tineu^ 
A.  fine,  thin,  cooling  diet,  and  as  necessary,  in  our  circunAtances,  at 
water-gruelto  a  man  troubled  with  an  over-heated  lirer. 

AureL  I  think  we  may,  not  improperly,  call  this  place  the  land 
^  promise,  where  we  are  treated  with  all  the  civility  possiblOb  ^  Iiu 
deeid,  madam,  I  think  of  your  petition.  Truly,  sir,  you  will  net 
foil  next  court-day.  I  profess,  madam,  I  do  not  neglect  your  bo* 
finess.'  And  all  oiis  is  nothing  but  ceremony  and  compliment,  acted 
with  so  much  gravity,  that,  on  a  couridday,  I  have  satisfied  mjwM  to 
have  seen  Mr.  Bays's  grand  dance  in  the  Rehearsal. 

Franc*  Indeed,  our  daily  attendance  is  somewhat  like  the  itovy  of 
.  Uie  fellow,  that  nvide  love  to  an  invisible  mistress. 

Aurel.  But,  pray,  sir,  give  me  leave  to  inquire  of  yon  the  reasoas^ 
or  occasions  of  tho  practice  of  putting  the  orphans'  money  into  tkn 
chamber  of  London ;  by  what  authority  demanded ;  and  whether  our 
deceased  parents  were  not  influenced  by  custom,  and  had  a  wrong 
notion  of  the  matte  r.  For,  could  tiiey  have  foreseen  what  has  since 
happened,  they  wotiU  u  soon  havQ  ordered  their  executdrt  to  hum 
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out  their  mooey  id  raffs  and  farthiagals,  ai  to  ha?6  put  it  intfi 
that  bottomless  pit,  the  chamber. 

Franc,  A  place  somewhat  resembling  Michael  Aiigelo's  picture  of 
hell,  from  whence  the  pope  himself  could  not  reikem  a  cardinal 
there  painted.  Bat,  not  to  run  too  far  from  your  question,  the  rea« 
sons  of  the  practice  were,  at  first,  intentionally  good  and  pious  ; 

for 

JureL  So  were  religious  houses  in  the  times  of  the  primitiTe  per. 
secutions,  but  posterity  improved  the  matter  into  monasteries  and 
nunneries,  though,  since,  nurseries  of  luxury  and  idleness. 

Franc.  Your  digression  is  pithy  enough,  madam  ;  but,  pray,  giTCi 
me  leare  to  proceed.  As  to  the  authority,  by  which  it  is  demanded^ 
it  is  well  known,  that,  the  city  of  Jjondon. being,  by  virtue  of  Magu* 
Charta,  a  body  corporate,  they  have  a  power  or  commission  to  enact 
petty  laws  and  customs  among  themselves,  as  they  shall  see  most  fit^ 
for  the  better  government  of  Ae  city 

Aurel,  Yes,  sir,  such  as  ordering  the  assize  of  bread,  or  penny, 
loaves,  for  the  use  of  schooLboys  and  journeymen  taylors. 

Franc.  Still  you  will  be  facetious.  But  to  proceed.  Amongst 
other  customs,  tiiis  was  enacted  by  common-council,  no  doubt,  that 
every  freeman  dying,  and  leaving  a  widow  and  children  behind  him,t 
for  the  better  security  of  what  he  left  them  (lest,  having  their  for. 
tunes  in  their  own  power,  they  might  embezzle  it,  or  else  be  betray.* 
ed  to  very  unequal,  if  not  scandalous  matches :)  The  money,  I  say^ 
was  paid  into  tiie  chamberlain' s.office,  the  sum  registered,  and  hia 
note  given  for  security ;  the  lord  mayor,  for  the  time  being,  and  the 
court  of  aldermen,  becoming  guardians  or  trustees  to  the  said  widow 
and  orphans,  either  of  which  were  not  to  marry,  without  their  cobm 
sent  first  had  and  obtained, 

Jurel,  With  submission  to  their  authority,  I  shall  never  troubl# 
them  with  the  question. 

Franc.  Heaven  be  praised,  at  present  the  condition  of  that  oblu 
gation  is  void ;  I  Thomas  may  take  thee  Abigail,  without  that  license ; 
Bay,  invite  the  aldermen  to  dinner,  and  they  never  be  offended  at  it; 

Aurel.  But,  granting  the  intention  was  good  and  pious,  did  it  ever 
answer  the  end  proposed  ? 

Franc.  Yes,  unquestionably,  for  several  scores  of  years ;  for  I 
love  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  dead. 

Aurel.  I  wish  my  thoughts  would  allow  me-  thftt  liberty  to  the 
living.  But  how  comes  it  to  pass,  sir,  that  the  bank  is  not  in  that 
v^utation  as  formerly,  the  city  being  much  more  rich  and  populous  I 

Franc  Now,  madam,,  you  ask  a  very  knotty  question ;  but,  ta 
the  best  of  my  memory,  the  exchequer,  being  shut  up  some  time  b«« 
fore  the  bank  you  speak  of,  languished  in  esteem  about  the  yeat 
1581 ;  yet,  with  submission,  I  believte  we  may  go  higher,  even  as  far 
tte  year  1641,  London  being  esteemed  by  some  at  Weetminster^ 
wiiat  was  said  of  England  formerly  at  Rome^  (Slat  it  waajpufttMtii* 
4shaustu8y  a  well  never  to  be  drawn  dry :  Something  went  to  tho 
maintainiflg  that  unnatural  war,  besides  bodkins  and  tfiimbles.  The 
prosecuting  of  the  then  miscalled  godly  cause  caUisg  for  vast  sq«« 

o«3  ., 
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from  tlie  chamber,  ivhich  ail  the  since  receWed  money  could  not  re. 
pay  again ;  they  being  oftentimes  forced  to  pay  one  man's  interest 
ivith  another's  principal.  And,  though  the  fatal  consequences  were 
sot  known  till  of  late,  yet  some  obserrators  about  Guildhall  disco. 
Tered,  that  a  late  chamberlain,  famous  for  his  skill  in  military  dis. 
cipline,  finding  a  cloud  gathering  at  court,  and  that  he  was  like  to 
fall  under  the  displeasure  of  a  great  man  at  Whitehall,  gave  private 
notice  to  some  of  his  own  party  to  draw  out  tlieir  money ;  and  those 
who  wanted  that  kind  intelligence  are  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  su£. 
ferers  now ;  for,  you  know,  it  is  like  the  practice  of  bankers,  who 
being  blemished  in  their  repute,  their  creditors  coming  in  so  thick 
upon  them  to  call  in  their  money,  they  are  forced  to  stop  their  pay. 
ments,  in  order  to  a  composition. 

:  AureL  But,  sir,  I  have  been  told,  that  those,  who  come  a  little 
nearer  to  our  memories,  tell  us,  they  have  observed  a  tall  building 
upon  Fish  Street  Hill,  a  ditch  not  far  from  Ludgatc,  and  several  con. 
duits,  to  be  built  with  mortar  tempered  with  a  sort  of  brackish  water, 
known  to  the  virtuosi,  by  the  name  of  widows  and  orphans  tears. 
'  Franc.  No,  madaifi,  that  was  not  so,  your  judgment  has  been  mis. 
informed,  those  publick  structures  being  wholly  built  at  the  city 
charge,  by  money  raised  by  a  tax  upon  coals,  &c. 
•  AureL  I  could  have  wished  the  wisdom  of  the  city  would  have  con- 
verted those  funds  into  other  uses.  For  the  payment  of  the  orphans 
would  have  eternised  their  memories  more,  than  if  they  had  erected 
monuments  and  mum-glasses  in  every  street  of  the  city. 

Franc.  For  my  part,  though  I  would  have  the  second  day  of  Sep- 
tember never  to  be  forgotten,  yet  I  have  wondered  what  that  moniu 
ment  was  intended  for,  except  by  day  for  a  land-mark  for  trarellerS) 
that  lost  their  way  upon  Shooter's  Hill ;  and  it  is  pity  that  some  in. 
tention  is  not  found  out  to  make  a  lanthorn  of  that  flaming  ball  at 
top,  for  poor  people  cannot  go  to  the  price  of  Hemmings's  nevf 
lights  ;  and  coals,  they  sav,  will  be  very  dear  this  winter. 

Aurel.  I  heard,  sir,  that  a  gentleman  the  other  day,  asking  his 
friend,  what  that  streight  bodied  thing  might  cost  building,  was  told 
about  eighteen  thousand  pounds.  Did  it  so,  says  the  other;  I 
know  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  has  lent  the  city  just  such 
a  sum,  I  think  they  had  best  make  a  mortgage  of  it  to  him  for  secu« 
rity. 

Franc.  And  rery  good  security  too.  Well,  let  the  monument 
^tandtill  a  country  fellow  wants  two.pence  to  see  it,  I  care  not ;  and 
what  a  pretty  acount  that  ditch  you  speak  of  comes  to,  after  so  many 
thousand  pounds  expended  in  the  building  It,  when  the  vaults  and 
cellarage  belonging  to  it,  are  now  offered  to  be  rented  for  one^hundred 
pounds  j7er  annum  f  A  yery  pretty  interest  for  so  large  a  principal. 
Nay,  I  am  told,  that  a  certain  Conduit,  near  Foster.lane,  has  already 
gotten  a  rheumatism,  for  want  of  a  night-cap.  There  have  been 
some  fine  treats  at  Guildhall,  and,  supposing  there  wanted  a  little 
sum  to  buy  shrimps  and  oysters  for  a  dish  of  fish,  I  hope  it  was  no 
suoh  great  crime  for  the  caterer  to  put  his  hand  into  the  orpfaani 
bag  to  purchase  them. 
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Aurel,  Bat,  methiuks,   it,  would  have  been  cWil,  to  have  inyited 
.  us  to  eat  part  of  the  fish,  when  our  money  paid  foe  the  sauce. 

Franc,  No,  no,  there  are  meaner  provisions  suitable  to  our  con. 
ditjoo.  Lord  \  Madam,  I  smile  to  think  how  we  laugh  till  our  hearts 
ake,  and  diyert  ourselves  with  our  very  misfortunes ;  as  prosperity 
never  exalted  our  thoughts,  neither  does  adversity  depress  them.  It 
is  a  practice  of  philosophy,  which  few  attain  to,  and  the  little  profi. 
•ciency,  I  have  made  in  it,  is  wholly  owing  to  your  generous  and 
uprightly  conversation. 

Aurel,    Sir,  I  would  return  your  compliment,  but  at  present 

I  am  out  of  stock, For  my  part,  I  know  no  divine  nor  human 

law  forbids  innocent  raillery;  if  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  it  is 
but  reasonable  losers  should  have  leave  to  speak,  though.it  is  dear 
jesting  at  the  rate  of  eight  thousand  pounds.  But  to  be  serious,  is  it 
not  deplorable,  that  a  gentleman,  well  born  and  educated,  should, 
ior  want  of  that  money  of  his  which  lies  in  the  chamber  of  London, 
be  exposed  to  all  the  indignities  of  fortune,  accept  of  some  mean 
office,  to  keep  him  from  starving,  list  himself  a  common  sentinel, 
to  stave  off  his  importunate  creditors;  or,  perhaps,  take  the 
highway,  and  make  his  life  as  desperate  as  his  fortune :  Whereas, 
if  h^  enjoyed  what  was  justly  his  own,  he  might  make  no  contemptible 
figure  in  the  world,  where  he  now  lies  wind-bound  for.  want  of 
money. 

Franc,  To  shew  you  the  reverse  of  the  medal.  Is  it  not  pity 
that  a  young  gentle-woman,  whom  nature  and  education  have 
made  a  finished  piece,  for  want  of  those  bags  which  lie  sleeping  in 
the  chamber,  betake  herself  to  some  mean  employ,  or.  at  best  to 
wait  upon  some  finical  lady,  who,  excepting  her  fortune,  is  not 
worthy  to  be  named  with  her  for  accomplishments ;  or,  at  last,  it 
may  be  she  is  married  to  some  inferior  fellow ;  or,  if  I  durst  be 
familiar  with  female  virtue,  perhaps,  by  reason  of  h(*r  poverty,  ex. 
posed  to  the  sollicitations  of  unlawful  love,  from  which  attempts  the 
possesion  of  her  fortune  would  secure  her. 

Aurel,  I  have  wanted  neither  lawful  nor  unlawful  ofiers;  for 
the  first,  I  am  resolved  never  to  disgrace  my  father's  ashes  by 
a  sorry  marriage;  and  from  the  latter  Heaven  will,  I  hope,  de» 
fend  me. 

Franc,  As  despicable  as  my  fortune  may  be  at  present,  I  am  re. 
solved  not  to  be  despicable  in  my  own  thoughts :  And  I  will  for  once, 
Madam,  make  you  so  far  my  confessor,  as  to  assare  you,  I  loved  a 
mistress,  fair,  rich,  and  virtuous;  nor  was  I,  pardon  my  vanity, 
treated  with  contempt,  and  we  had  certainly  married,  had  not  for. 
tune,  on  my  side,  forbid  the  banes. 

Aurel,  But  is  there  no  hopes  of  recovering  our  fortunes  ? 

Franc,  Much  such  hopes  as  a  dying  patient  has,  when  he  sees  his 
physician  shake  his  head;  but,  however,  we  do  not  absolutely 
despair. 

Aurel,  I  heard  the  city  were  about  selling  some  of  their  lands,  in 
order  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  their  debts ;  did  that  come 
to  any  thing!       . 

ag4 
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Franc.  Sell  their  lands,  they  would  u  soon  sell  their  ehar. 
ter.  No,  madam,  all  the  hopes  we  hare  is  from  Ithe  present  paf* 
liament. 

Aurel.  Pray,  heaien,  they  prove  not  as  tedious  in  their  votes,  at 
tlie  last  sessioDS. 

Franc  The  greater  concerns  of  the  nation,  as  the  wars  with 
France  and  Ireland,  took  np  so  much  of  their  time,  tliat  smaller  mat« 
ters  were  put  by,  all  prlTate  interest  being  to  veil  to  the  public  good  ; 
but  my  prophetick  hopes  tell  me,  that  the  present  parliament  will 
have  the  matter  under  consideration,  and  I  doobt  not,  but  those  wor* 
<fay  members  of  the  city  will  be  powerful  solicitors  in  onr  almost 
•inking  cause, 

Aurel.  Then,  I  think,  my  stay  here  needless,  for  the  judges  pic«, 
tnres  are  able  to  afford  me  as  much  consolation  as  I  am  to  expect  from 
any  here,  I  wait  with  some  impatience  the  motions  of  the  parlia^ 
ment,  but  must,  sir,  after  my  humble  thanks  to  you  for  your  extra, 
ordinary  company,  be  so  rude  as  to  leave  you. 

Franc,  Pray,  madam,  let  me  wait  on  you  home. 

Aurel.  Sir,  I  am  not  often  attended ;  but  I  should  be  uncivil  t«l 
dsDY  my  hand  to  a  person  of  such  engaging  civility. 

fran^  MadsoD)  your  servant.    You  do  me  too  much  honour. 
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THE  HISTORY 
OF  THE  CALAMITIES 

ATTENDING  THE  FRENCH  CONQUEST. 

licensed  November,  39.  J.  Fraser,  1690.     London,  printed  Um 

Jeremiah  Wilkins,  near  the  Green.Dragon  Tavern,  in  Fleet. 

Street,  1600,    Quarto,  contuning  twenty  pages. 

JLT  is  strange  to  see  so  many  men  dissatisfied  at  their  majesties  pro, 
ceedings,  which  have  no  other  tendency  than  towards  the  common 
safety  of  their  subjects,  that  is  exposed  to  as  great  dangers  as  any 
country  in  Europe;  and  there  are  some  sort  of  people  who  are  so 
road,  as  to  wish  success  to  the  professed  enemy  of  their  country,  out 
of  a  vain  hope,  that  they  should  fare  better  than  the  rest  of  their 
neighbours,  in  case  any  publick  alteration  should  happen  in  die  go, 
vemment ;  nay,  the  madness  of  these  men  carry  them  yet  further,  as 
to  believe  themselves  able  to  build  their  fortunes  upon  the  ruin  of 
their  ciountr^.    I  doubt  not^  if  their  wishes  did  prevail^  bat  theiS 
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werj  men  would  find  tliemselYes  rery  much  deceWed  in  tbeir  expeo 
tations,  and  should  have  as  much  cause,  as  the  rest  of  their  fellow, 
subjects,  to  iK'moan  the  common  calamity  of  their  InslaTed  country. 

We  do  not  as  yet  understand  the  doctrine  of  bombs,  and  carcas. 
•es,  contributions,  and  military  executions.  Our  neighbours  to  their 
sorrows  know,  that  there  is  something  more  in  these  words  than  a 
bare  sound ;  so  many  ruined  countries,  so  many  defaced  cities^  towns^ 
and  Tillages,  are  lasting  monuments  of  the  truth  of  it. 

The  murmuring  of  these  people  is  to  be  attributed  rather  to  their 

ignorance  than  their  malice  ;  they  do  not  know  the  calamities  that 

attend  war.    We  have  liyed  so  long  in  peace,  that  the  greatest  part 

of  us  have  no  other  knowledge  of  it,  than  by  report ;  for,  if  we  had 

partaked  in  the  sufferings  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  we  should  be 

more  unanimous  in  contributing  our  assistance  to  stop  that  torrent 

which  threatens  the  OTerflowing  of  all  Christendom  ;  if  we  were  but 

sensible  of  the  dreadful  consequences  which  a  foreign  conquest 

brings  along  with  it,  we  should  tiiink  it  a  rery  good  bargain  to  part 

with  more  than  half  what  we  hare  to  save  the  whole,  and  to  prerent 

that  slaTery  which  may  overwhelm  us  and  our  posterity.    In  order 

to  open  our  eye^  that  we  may  see  our  danger,  and  to  unite  us  against 

the  common  enemy,  in  a  cause  wherein  the  interest  of  every  indlTl. 

dual  person  is  so  deeply  concerned,  I  shall  briefly  give  an  account 

of  those  miseries  which  our  forefathers  felt  under  the  Norman  con» 

quest,  and  afterwards  what  usage  we  are  to  expect  from  Lewis  the 

Fourteenth,  in  case  it  should  be  our  hard  fortune  to  Uh  into  his 

power,  whose  very  mercies  are  cruelties ;  as  it  eridentiy  appears  by 

his  practices  as  well  towards  his  own  subjects,  as  others,  whom  lus 

treachery,  or  his  arms,  have  reduced  under  his  dominion.     As  to  tho 

Norman  conquest,  it  will  not  be  impertinent  to  shew  something  of 

the  state  of  this  kingdom  before  that  mighty  revolution  happened, 

that  we  may  the  better  see  the  greatness  of  the  alteration  which  this 

foreign  conquest  produced  in  our  ancestors  days,  and  to  that  purpose 

I  shall  only  consider  the  condition  of  affairs  under  the  happy  reigu 

of  that  pious  king  Edward  the  Confessor.   In  his  time  the  ancient 

laws  of  the  kingdom  flourished,  the  government  was  administered  by 

an  equal  distribution  of  justice  to  the  poor  as  well  as  rich,  every  man 

enjoyed  his  liberty  and  property  with  great  security,  peace  and  plen. 

ty  appeared  in  all  the  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  but  Providence  had 

decreed,  that  those  halcyon^ays  should  determine  with  the  life  of 

that  king,  who  died  without  issue  on  the  fourth  of  January,  1066* 

The  kingdom  should  have  descended. to  Bxlgar  Atheling,  being  next 

of  blood,  and  heir  at  law  to  the  deceased  king;  but.  Prince  Edgar 

being  young,  the  interest  and  greatness  of  Harold,  eldest  son  of  GFOod^ 

win  Earl  of  Kent,  prevailed  with  the  nobility  to  reject  Edgar's  pre. 

tensions  to  the  crown,  and  to  advance  Harold  to  the  throne,  who 

took  upon  him  the  administration  of  the  government;  and  aH  the  no* 

bility  swore  allegiance  to  him, 

Toftus,  one  of  the  Flarl  of  Kent's  sons,  envying  the  prosperity  and 
advancement  of  his  brother,  entered  into  a  confederacy,  witk  Harold 
Vug.  o|  Novway^  tQ  invmla  EngUod  b«th  b^  sifa  and  land,   Harold 
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king  of  England,  haying  intelligence  of  their  design,  made  all  the  pre* 
parations,  he  could,  to  withstand  them.  In  the  mean  while,  William 
Duke  of  Normandy,  resolving  to  make  his  advantage  of  these  dis. 
tractions,  raised  a  great  armj,  and  prepared  a  numerous  fleet,  which 
consisted  of  eight.hu nd red  and  ninety-six  ships,  in  order  to  make  a 
descent  into  England ;  he  soon  after  hoisted  sail,  and  his  whole  armj^ 
landed  at  Pemsey,  near  Hastings  in  Sussex,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of 
September,  1066.  Being  landed,  he  caused  all  his  ships  to  be  set  on 
fire,  that  his  men  might  see,  that  there  was  no  Way  left,  but  either  to 
conquer,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt.  He  intrenched  himself,  and  af. 
terwards  marched,  with  a  considerable  body  of  men,  to  Hastings, 
where  he  built  a  fort.  He  published  very  strict  orders,  that  none  of 
his  soldiers  should  plunder  any  of  the  inhabitants,  and  kept  himself 
so  quietly,  for  the  space  of  fifteen  days,  as  if  there  was  no  hostility 
intended  at  all.  He  pretended  a  title  to  the  crown,  by  vertue  of  a  gift 
from  Edward  the  Confessor,  as  also  by  some  agreement,  or  consent, 
made  betwixt  him  and  King  Harold.  But,  whatsoever  he  pretended, 
it  is  certain,  that  he  confessed,  on  his  death.bed,  that  he  possessed 
himself  of  the  kingdom  by  no  other  title,  than  by  conquest ;  and  his 
deportment  towards  the  English  made  it  evident,  that  he  never  in. 
tended  otherwise. 

The  king,  having  given  battle  to  his  brother,  and  the  King  of  Nor. 
way's  forces,  and  defeated  them,  but  with  the  loss  of  a  considerable 
number  of  men,  received  the  hews  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy's  land- 
ing in  England.  Being  flushed  with  his  former  victory,  he  immedi. 
ately  directed  his  march  towards  Hastings,  though  his  army  had  been 
much  weakened  and  lessened  in  the  late  fight.  His  chief  command- 
ers would  have  dissuaded  him  from  engaging  with  the  enemy  upon  a 
sudden,  lest  the  ill  circumstances,  his  army  was  then  in,  might  prove 
the  occasion  of  his  overthrow ;  but  all  the  arguments^  they  could  use, 
were  of  no  force  to  prevent  his  destiny. 

The  Duke  of  Normandy,  being  advertised  of  the  king's  approach, 
sent  a  monk  to  him,  in  the  quality  of  his  ambassador,  with  instruc. 
tions  to  ofler  these  propositions  to  him  :  That  either  he  should  resign 
the  kingdom  to  the  duke  upon  certain  conditions,  or  hold  it  tributary 
of  him  ;  or  else  that  they  two,  in  the  sight  of  both  armies,  should  de* 
termine  the  matter  by  a  single  combate ;  and,  in  case  of  refusal,  the 
duke  offered  to  refer  it  to  the  see  of  Rome. 

But  King  Harold,  being  resolutely  bent  to  fight  his  enemy,  what, 
ever  it  should  cost  him,  dismissed  the  ambassador,  telling  him,  that 
God  only  should  be  the  judge  betwixt  the  duke  and  him.  All  thoughts 
of  an  accommodation  being  laid  aside,  the  generals  on  both  sides 
drew  up  their  armies  into  order  of  battle ;  the  king  himself  stood  on 
foot  by  his  standard,  together  with  his  two  brothers,  Girthe  and  Leof. 
wine,  to  the  end  that,  in  the  common  danger,  no  man  should  enter- 
tain the  least  thought  of  saving  himself  by  flight.  Both  armies,  being 
engaged  early  in. the  morning,  fought  with  various  success  all  that 
day,  till,  towards  the  evening,  the  king  was  killed  by  the  shot  of  an 
arrow,  which  pierced  his  brains  ;  whereupon  the  Englishmen  quitted 
the  field,  and  left  the  duke  an  intire  victory.    In  this  battle  fell  the 
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l^iDg's  two  brothers,  and  most  of  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom^  John 
Taylor,  in  his  history  of  Normandy,  relates,  that  there  were  slain,  on 
the  English  side,  sixty  .seven  thousand  nine.hundred  seventy.four ; 
'some  other  historians  say  but  forty-seyen  thousand,  nine-hundred 
forty  .four ;  of  the  Normans  were  killed  six  thousand  and  thirteen, 
besides  such  as  were  drowned  at  sea  before  his  landing. 

The  king's  death  being  known,  Edwin  and  Morcar,  two  brothers, 
the  one  Earl  of  Mercia,  the  other  Earl  of  Northumberland,  having 
escaped  from  the  battle,  came  with  their  retinue  to  London.  They 
would  have  persuaded  the  citizens  to  make  one  of  them  king,  in  order, 
if  it  were  possible,  to  retrieve  the  misfortune  of  the  late  fight,  bat 
Iheir  proposals  would  not  be  hearkened  to ;  so  the  two  brothers 
went  to  Northumberland,  in  hopes  to  secure  themselves  there,  be- 
lieving that  the  duke  would  hardly  come  thither,  being  a  place  so  re. 
mote  from  London. 

The  two  brothers  being  rejected,  the  nobility  and  the  citizens 
would  hav^  made  choice  of  Edgar,  tiie  nephew  of  Edmund  Ironside, 
to  be  their  king ;  and  did  promise,  that,  under  his  conduct,  they 
would  once  more  try  the  fortune  of  the  kingdom,  in  a  new  battle 
against  the  duke.  But,  by  reason  of  the  danger  that  was  so  near  at 
hand,  and  the  discord  which  was  amongst  them,  they  did  neither;  so 
that  the  Englishmen,  if  they  had  unanimously  agreed,  might  have 
repaired  the  loss,  which  they  had  sustained  in  the  battle  of  Hastings. 
But,  whilst  they  would  have  none  of  their  own  country  to  be  their 
king,  they  made  way  for  a  stranger  to  come  and  tyrannise  over 
Ihem. 

While  the  Londoners  were  trifling  away  their  time  in  fruitless  de. 
bates,  the  duke,  though  he  determined  to  come  to  London,  yet  would 
not  come  the  direct  way,  which  led  thither,  but  marched  up  and 
down  through  Sussex,  Kent,  Surrey,  Hampshire,  and  Berkshire, 
wasting  the  country  till  he  came  to  Wallingford,  where  he  rested  his 
army  for  some  time ;  afterwards,  passing  the  river  of  Thames,  he 
continued  his  march  through  Oxfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  and 
Hertfordshire,  having  burned  all  the  towns,  and  killed  all  the  in. 
habitants,  they  could  meet  with,  in  their  way  from  Hastings,  till  he 
came  to  Berkhamstead,  where  he  made  a  halt.  Thither  came  to 
him  Aldred  Archbishop  of  York,  Wolstone  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
Wilfire  Bishop  of  Hereford,  Clito  Edgar,  and  all  the  noblemen 
6boat  London,  with  many  others,  who  all  together  submitted  them. 
selves,  and  swore  fealty  to  him,  and  delivered  pledges  for  their  fide, 
lity  ;  with  whom  also  the  duke  made  a  certain  league,  or  agreement; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  said  submission  and  agreement,  he  per. 
mitted  his  men  still  to  burn  towns,  destroy  the  natives,  and  to  ravage 
all  that  stood  in  their  way,  as  they  had  done  before. 

A  little  before  Christmas,  he  marched  with  his  whole  army  towards 
London,  having  his  scouts  before  him  to  observe  the  manners  and 
behaviour  of  the  people ;  who,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  scouts,  were 
assembled  in  the  streets,  and  fully  determined  to  oppose  the  duke's 
entry;  who,'  being  come  to  London,  and  finding  the  inhabitants  ia 
that  postnre,  made  a  great  and  merciless  slaughter  of  them  ]   who, 
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ffhen  they  saw  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  make  any  farther 
tesistance,  submitted  themselves  to  the  conqueror,  and  gave  him 
pledges  for  their  fature  good  behaviour. 

The  duke,  having  possessed  himself  of  the  capital  city  of  the  king. 
doB,  was  there,  both  by  the  Normans  and  Englishmen,  chosen,  and, 
proclaimed  kk^  on  Christmas^ay,  and,  on  the  same  day,  was 
Clowned  by  iR^rchbishop  of  York. 

Before  1  proceed  any  further  in  this  tragical  story,  it  will  not  bo 
amiss  to  give  some  shore  account,  how  the  Kentish  men  came  to 
save  their  country,  lives,  laws,  and  liberties,  in  the  midst  of  these 
devastations,  which  overspread  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  that  oar 
imprudent  malecontents  may  see  what  effects  an  unanimous  resist* 
ance  is  capable  of  producing,  in  such  cases  of  extremity. 

The  king,  soon  after  his  coronation,  took  a  journey  to  reduce 
I>over  Castle,  and  the  rest  of  the  county  of  Kent ;  the  Archbishop 
•f  Ginterbury,  and  Eglesine,  Abbot  of  the  Augustines,  being  chief 
lords  of  that  country,  understanding  (he  king's  design,  ^used.  all 
the  people  of  Kent  to  assemble  at  Canterbury,  where  they  declared 
to  there,  ^  That  before  the  late  revolution,  there  were  no  bondmen 
^  in  England,  and,  that  now,  as  well  the  noblemen,  as  the  conu 

*  roon  people,  were  made  subjects  to  the  perpetual  bondage  of  the 

*  Normans,  and  persuaded  them  to  provide  for  their  safety,  from 
'  the  nuserable  example  of  an  infinite  number  of  their  countrymen, 
^  who  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  foreign  slavery ;  they  likewise 
^  encouraged  them  to  defend,  manfully,  their  lives,  liberties,  and 

*  the  laws  of  their  country ;  and  that  they  both,  after  the  eXm 
'  ample  of  the  Maccabees,  would  be  their  captains.'  At  a  day  ap* 
pointed,  all  the  Kentish  men  at  Swanescombe,  two  miles  westward 
from  Gravesend,  hid  themselves  in  a  wood,  where  they  lay  in  wait 
for  the  king's  coming ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  all,  as  well  horsemen 
as  footmen,  should  carry  boughs  in  their  hands^  The  next  day,  the 
king  came  near  Swanescombe,  where  he  was  mightily  surprised  to 
fee  himself,  on  a  sudden,  inclosed  round  about  by  a  moving  wood. 
When  the  Kentish  men  had  hemmed  him  in,  they  threw  down  their 
boughs,  sounded  their  trumpets,  and  drew  their  swords,  &c.  and 
shewed  themselves  in  a  readiness  to  give  the  king  battle.  The  amazed 
king  could  not  tell  what  to  do  in  this  streight,  to  which  he  was  re. 
duced.  Whereupon,  the  archbishop  and  the  abbot  advanced  towanb 
bim,  and  acquainted  him  with  their  desires,  and,  in  case  of  refusal, 
that  they  were  all  ready  to  die  in  the  defence  of  their  country.  The 
king^  who  could  do  no  otherwise,  granted  them  every  thing  they 
asked ;  and  by  this  means  it  was,  that  Kent  preserved  its  laws  and 
customs  inviolable. 

Having  gone  thus  far  in  his  conquest,  he  received  homage,  fealty, 
and  pledges,  from  all  the  noblemen,  who  submitted  themselves  to  him ; 
he  thought  this  might  be  a  sufl&cient  security  for  the  present,  until  ho 
could  find  an  opportunity  (u  he  afterwards  did  by  degrees)i  to  ex* 
iingubh  them  all. 

It  is  the  uauiJ  policy  of  conquerors,  to  bring  as  many  strangers, 
•a  they  can  into  tJie  conquered  cooiitry^  that  they  may  be  the  better 
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Me  to  craik  die  natiTes,  and  pat  it  out  of  tiieir  power  to  make  anj 
Intarrectton,  let  their  sufierings  be  nerer  so  great.  To  this  end,  he 
brought,  from  Roan  in  Normandy,  a  great  number  of  Jews,  who 
were  a  griping  usuiioas  sort  of  people,  whom  he  knew,  that,  bj 
their  covetous  artifice,  would  omit  no  ways  to  make  their  markets  of 
the  poor  oppressed  natives. 

The  conqueror  had  heard  how  all  the  Danes  had  formerly  been 
inassacred,  in  one  night,  by  the  English ;  and,  for  fear  his  Normans 
might  be  served  in  the  same  manner,  and  also  to  prevent  any  noctar* 
Bal  meetings  and  cabals,  he  commanded,  ^  That,  in  every  town  and 
^  village,  a  bell  should  be  rung  every  night  at  eight  o'clock,  and 
^  that  all  people  should  then  put  out  their  fire  and  candles,  and  go 
*  to  bed  ;*  which  order  was  punctually  observed,  during  his  whole 
Teign. 

In  the  next  place,  his  favourites  and  soldiers,  who  had  served  him 
in  this  expedition,  must  be  rewarded  for  the  toil  and  hazards  they 
had  undergone  in  his  service,  to  whom  he  shares  the  greatest  part  of 
tile  land  of  the  kingdom.  Taylor,  in  his  history,  reckons  six. 
hundred  and  thirty  families,  who  had  the  foundation  of  their  fortonea 
grounded  upon  the  ruins  of  tlie  English  nation, 

Normandy,  in  his  absence,  was  inclined  to  revolt  from  him*  Beinf 
informed  of  it,  he  hastened  hither,  and  carried  along  with  him  all 
the  prime  noblemen  of  England,  whom  he  suspected  might  raise  any 
disturbance  in  the  kingdom,  while  he  was  out  of  it.  Having  quieted 
Normandy,  he  returns,  and  lays  an  insupportable  tribute  upon  liie 
Englishmen.  It  is  observable,  that  the  English,  by  these  sort  of  ez^ 
travagant  impositions,  defrayed  the  greatest  part  of  these  frequent 
wars,  which  he  maintained  beyond  sea,  during  his  reign  over  Eng« 
land.  As  a  conqueror,  he  well  knew,  that  to  impoverish  them  wai 
the  effectual  means,  not  only  to  lessen  their  fortunes,  but  also  to  de« 
base  their  courage ;  vast  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  (whereof  manj 
were  of  the  royal  family)  were  forced  to  fly  into  foreign  conntries, 
to  avoid  the  cruetty  of  the  Normans.  Scotland  was  so  replenished 
with  these  fugitives,  that  there  was  no  parish,  town,  or  village,  in  tint 
kingdom,bttt  had  several  of  them,  whom  the  Scots  employed  in  all  tt^r 
fcrvile  drudgery. 

Those  of  them,  veho  could  not  make  their  escapes,  were  redneed 
to  that  degree  of  necessity,  that,  rather  than  starve,  they  were  con. 
tented  to  become  slaves  to  those,  who,  at  that  time,  first  had  power 
of  life  and  death  over  them.  The  services  which  they  performed  to 
their  masters,  were  the  most  vile  offices,  that  could  be  imposed  upon 
mankind.  This  was  the  original  of  bondmen  in  England. 

Before  the  conquest,  there  were  few  or  no  inland  castles  in  thii 
kingdom;  and,  wherever  inland  castles  are  in  use,  they  are  designed, 
for  the  most  part,  rather  to  inslave  the  natives,  than  protect  them 
from  foreign  invasions.  The  conqueror  was  resolved  to  curb  tbo 
English,  and  to  inslave  them,  to  that  degree,  that  there  should  be  tm 
possibility  left  them,  of  recovering  their  lost  liberties.  To  that  end^ 
ke  caused  a  castle  to  be  built  at  Nottingham,  two  at  York,  and  ano. 
tfaer  at  Lincoln,  and  a  great  many  more  in  other  places,  which  were 
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all  garisoned  with  Normans,  who  treated  the  English  inhabitants  witbi 
all  the  insolencies  and  barbarities  imaginable.  This  was  the  reason 
of  building  so  many  castles,  in  so  few  years  after  the  conquest ;  that, 
about  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  and  Henry  the  Fifth,  about 
eleven-hundred  of  these  castles  were  demolished  by  publick  antho. 
rity,  in  regard  that,  by  that  time,  they  were  become  a  most  insup- 
portable grievance  to  the  nation. 

The  conqueror  practised  all  the  ways  he  could  imagine,  to  ex« 
tinguish,  as  well  as  impoverish  the  English ;  and,  in  pursuance  to 
that  design,  it  was  his  usual  policy  to  employ  them  always  in  his 
most  desperate  service.  He  likewise  made  use  of  every  opportunity, 
to  engage  the  English  in  the  destruction  of  one  another,  and  the  cir. 
cumstances  of  affairs  afforded  him  an  occasion  for  it.  IVIany  of 
the  English  nation,  being  fled  into  Denmark  and  Ireland,  mad« 
war  upon  England  several  times,  in  conjunction  with  these  two 
nations.  The  conqueror  always  made  use  of  English  armies,  under 
English  leaders,  to  oppose  them;  and  though  fortune  commonly 
declared  herself,  in  most  of  those  battles,  in  favour  of  the  Norman 
conqueror,  yet  the  victory  was  seldom  obtained  without  great 
slaughter  of  the  English  on  both  sides;  neither  did  he  care  how  many 
of  them  perished,  provided  the  consequence  was  not  destructive  to 
his  interest. 

When  he  came  to  be  well  fixed  in  the  possession  of  his  new  con. 
quest,  he  degraded  the  few  noblemen  that  were  left,  and  conferred 
their  titles  and  estates  upon  his  own  countrymen  ;  to  the  intent,  that 
no  Englishman,  of  any  quality  or  interest,  should  be  left  in  the  na- 
tion. He  would  often  glory  in  this  piece  of  policy,  and  as  often  de« 
ride  the  imprudence  of  that  good-natured  king,  Canutus  the  Dane, 
who,  having  subdued  England,  restored  the  English  to  their  former 
possessions ;  whereby  it  came  to  pass,  that,  after  his  death,  they 
easily  expelled  the  Danes  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  reinstated  the 
Saxon  line  upon  the  throne.  It  is  commonly  a  conqueror's  policy,* 
to  abolish  all  that  was  in  use  amongst  the  conquered  people ;  neither 
was  he  wanting  in  that  respect,  for  he  altered  most  of  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  country.  Their  very  speech  was  so  much  abhorred j 
that  the  laws  were  pleaded  in  the  French  tongue,  and  the  children,  in 
schools,  were  taught  their  letters,  and  rudiments  of  grammar,  in  tha 
French  language. 

He  charged  upon  the  nation  threescore.thousand  knights  fees,  which 
provided  him  so  many  horsemen, well  accoutred,whenever  he  had  occa. 
sion  to  make  use  of  them.  The  possessions  of  the  clergy  were  not  ex. 
empted  from  this  service  ;  which,  in  all  former  ages,  had  been  pri* 
Tileged  from  all  temporal  incumberances. 

The  king  had  given  the  earldom  of  Northumberland  to  one  Robert, 
simamed  Cununin,  who  marched  thither,  with  a  considerable  body 
of  men,  to  take  possession  of  his  earldom.  The  Northern  people^ 
hearing  of  his  coming,  prepared  to  resist  him,  and  at  Durham,  they 
destroy  him,  and  rout  his  party.  The  king  comes  with  an  army  to 
the  North,  to  revenge  the  death  of  the  earl ;  in  his  march,  he  kilkMl 
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and  plundered  all  he  met  witii ;  and,  when  he  arrived  in  the  north, 
h^  committed  such  a  general  derastation,  that,  the  next  year,  there 
was  so  great  a  dearth  throughout  all  England,  and  especially  in 
Northumberland,  and  the  countries  next  adjoining,  that  men  were 
forced  to  eat  horse-flesh,  cats,  dogs,  and  man's  flesh.  And  all  the 
land,  betwixt  Durham  and  York,  lay  waste,  without  inhabitants  to 
till  the  ground,  for  the  space  of  nine  years  following. 

He  plundered  all  the  monasteries  and  abbies  in  England,  of  a}! 
their  gold  and  silyer,  not  sparing  even  the  chalices  and  shrines.  In 
these  places  he  found  vast  sums  of  money,  which  were  hid  there,  by 
other  people,  for  fear  of  the  Normans. 

Having  ruined  the  laity,  he  was  resolved  the  clergy  should  fare 
no  better.  He  hindered  all  the  English  from  being  preferred  to  any 
vacant  churches,  and,  to  rid  his  hands  of  those  that  were  in  pos. 
session,  by  the  consent  of  the  Pope,  he  summoned  a  great  council, 
to  be  held  at  Winchester,  where  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
several  other  bishops,  abbots,  and  others,  were  deprived  of  their 
livings,  to  make  room  for  the  greedy  Normans. 

He  oppressed  the  English  nobility  and  gentry  so  intolerably,  with 
a  design  to  force  them  to  rebel  against  him,  that  from  thence  he 
might  have  a  more  colourable  pretence,  to  destroy  them  and  their 
families. 

What  I  have  in  particular  said  of  this  conquest,  is  not  the  twentieth 
part  of  the  people's  snfierings,  neither  will  my  intended  brevity  per. 
mit  me  to  enlarge  upon  this  subject;  for,  if  all  the  burnings  of 
towns,  slaughters  of  people,  the  several  torments  which  were  in* 
flicted  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  the  oppressions  of  all  sorts,  which 
they  endured,  were  mentioned,  it  would  afford  matter  enough  for  a 
volume;  but  what  I  have  declared,  is  sufficient  to  let  us  see  what 
miseries  our  forefathers  underwent,  as  also  to  oblige  as  many  of  us, 
as  have  a  grain  of  sense,  or  courage  left,  to  exert  our  utmost  abilities^ 
to  prevent  the  like  destruction  from  falling  upon  these  populous  and 
flourishing  kingdoms. 

Our  malecontents  are  very  much  mistaken,  if  they  expect  any 
better  usage  from  a  French  conqueror,  at  this  day,  than  their  ances. 
tors  did  meet,  informer  times,  from  the  taskmasters  of  the  satne' 
country.  For  let  them  assure  themselves,  that  Lewis  the  Fourteenth 
is  as  well  versed  in  the  methods  of  villainy  and  cruelty,  as  ever  ihe 
Norman  was,  or  could  pretend  himself  to  be.  His  arts  do  far  outdo 
all  that  went  before  him,  for,  besides  the  calamities  which  our  fore- 
fathers suffered,  he  hath  others  in  store,  which  are  much  more  in. 
snfi*erable,  some  of  which  follow: 

First  J  You  shall  have  a  king,  that  fears  neither  Grod  nor  man^  thai 
Bever  observes  his  path,  nor  keeps  any  promise,  made  with  his  sub. 
jects  or  strangers. 

You  shall  be  governed  by  a  prince,  that  is  arbitrary  in  the  high. 
est  degree.;  your  lives  and  fortunes  will  be  absolutely  at  his  disposal, 
who  values  the  life  of  a  subject,  not  so  much  as  another  man  values 
the  life  of  ao  ordinary  dog. 
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Forts,  citadels,  and  standing  armies  will  be  jour  oontiniial  pla^ei. 

Nobility  and  gentry  must  down,  and  betake  themseWes  to  tbo 
plough,  to  make  room  for  the  insolent  monsienr. 

A  dog's  life  (hunger  and  ease)  will  be  much  better  than  yours ;  for 
you  must  be  very  industrious,  though  the  fruits  of  your  labour  must 
wholly  result  into  the  king's  coffers;  yon  shall  sow  wheat,  buiAall 
Hot  eat  one  bit  of  the  bread  thereof,  throughout  the  whole  yearVr^ 

You  shall  be  continually  subject  to  as  great  a  burthen  of  taxes,  as 
your  backs  can  bear,  or  your  slavish  industry  pay.  To  prerent  ex^ 
travagancy,  you  shall  be  constrained  to  wear  the  meanest  cloaths^ 
and,  for  good  husbandry,  you  shall  trot  about  in  wqaden  shoes^ 
alamode  dt  France. 

These  are  the  blessings,  which  a  French  despotical  power  brings 
along  with  it.  But  this  is  not  all  that  a  protestant  country  is  to  en^ 
dure  under  the  monsieur's  tyranny,  for  he  will  make  your  souls 
suffer,  as  well  as  your  bodies ;  and,  therefore,  I  sliall  give  you  s 
short  account  of  the  compendious  means,  he  will  make  use  of,  to 
penrert  protestants  to  the  idolatrous  popish  religion.  He  will  send 
his  infallible  apostolick  dragoons  amongst  you ;  and  this  i^  their  way 
of  discipline,  in  case  you  do  not  readily  comply  with  them.  Ths 
first  compliment  they  use,  is  to  quarter  themselres,  by  violence,  in 
your  houses,  and  take  especial  care  you  do  not  make  your  escapes, 
or  hide  any  of  your  goods  or  effects  \  then  they  will  proceed  to  con^ 
iume  all  the  provisions  you  have  in  your  houses,  and  seize  upon  all 
money,  rings,  plate,  jewels,  &c.  and,  in  short,  whatever  they  can 
lay  hands  on,  and,  afterwards,  will  expose  your  goods  to  publick 
sale,  to  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  your  goods,  in  the  next  place,  they  fall 
upon  your  persons,  and  there  is  no  wickedness,  or  horror,  whidi 
they  will  not  put  in  practice,  to  force  you  to  change  your  reWi^on* 
Tbej  will  hang  men  and  Women,  by  the  hair  or  feet,  on  the  roofs  of 
the  chambers,  or  chimney-hooks,  and  smoak  them  with  wisps  of  wet 
hay,  till  they  will  be  no  more  able  to  bear  it ;  and,  when  they  have 
taken  them  down,  if  they  will  not  sign  to  what  shall  be  proposed  to 
them,  they  will  hang  them  up  immediately. 

Another  way  they  make  use  of,  is,  to  throw  people  on  great  fires, 
kindled  for  that  purpose^  and  forcibly  keep  them  there,  till  diey  are 
half  roasted«  They  also  tie  a  rope  under  their  arms,  and  plunge  them 
to  and  fro  into  wells,  till  they  promise  to  quit  their  religi<m  and  con* 
Science ;  and,  in  this  posture,  with  a  funnel  filled  with  wine,  thrf 
pour  It  down  their  throats,  till  the  fumes  of  it  deprive  their  reason^ 
and  then  they  obtain  their  consents  to  be  catholicks,  as  they  call 
them. 

Others  they  strip  stark  naked,  and,  after  having  offered  thm  ft 
thousand  infiimous  indignities,  they  stick  them  with  pins  from  heid 
to  toe. 

Some  they  cut.  In  several  places,  with  pen.knlves ;  and  8ometiflM*a^ 
With  red-hot  pincers,  they  take  them  by  the  nose,  and,  after  thaC^ 
drag  them  about  the  room,  till  they  promise  to  eomply« 

Others  they  beat  with  staves,  nod  drag  them,  all  bruised^  to  thf 
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chnrchet^  where  their  forced  presence  will  be  accounted  for 'an  ab* 
jurat  ioD. 

Some  they  keep  from  sleepy  for  seven  or  eight  day)  together^  re. 
lieving  oneanotlier^  to  watch  them  night  and  day,  to  keep  them  awake 
contiaually. 

,*  They  nse  to  throw  buckets  of  water,  and  torment  them  a  hundred 
^  ays  besides,  holding,  over  their  heads,  kettles  turned  downwards, 
land  drum  upon  them  continually,  till  the  poor  creatures  have  lost 
their  senses. 

If  they  find  any  sick  (either  men  or  women)  that  keep  their  beds^ 
distempered  with  fevers,  or  other  diseases,  their  way  is,  to  bring 
about  twelve  drums,  beating  an  alarm,  at  the  bed.side,  for  whole 
weeks  together,  without  intermission. 

It  is  their  usual  practice,  upon  these  occasions,  to  tie  fhthers  and 
husbands  to  the  bed.posts,  and  ravish  their  wives  and  daughters  bei* 
jfore  their  faces.     They  pluck  o£f  the  nails  of  the  hands  and  toes  of  • 
others ;  they  blow  up  some  widi  bellows,  even  till  they  are  ready  to 
burst. 

These,  and  ten-thousand  other  villainous  wayi,  the  Jesuitical  spirit 
liath  found  out,  to  make  new  converts.  Whoever  hath  the  curiosity  to 
see  them,  let  him  but  peruse  the  history  of  the  persecution  of  the 
protestants  in  France,  and  he  wiU  find,  that  the  ten  primitive  perse* 
cutions  were  but  mercies,  in  comparison  of  those  monstrous  tor^ 
ments,  lately  invented,  and  put  in  practice  upon  those  miserable 
creatures,  by  the  order  of  the  christian  Turk,  Lewis  the  Four. 
teenth. 

If  you  fall  into  French  hands,  you  see  what  is  like  to  become  of 
yoQ ;  your  bodies  will  be  condemned  to  irretrievable  slavery ;  and 
your  souls  (as  far  as  it  lies  in  their  power)  shall  be  consigned  to  the 
deviL  If  you  are  not  so  wise,  as  to  regard  either  body  or  soul^  I 
luLTe  done  with  you,  and  so  fareweL 
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#  

JL  HERE  is  nothing  can  conduce  more  to  the  peopling  and  inrich^ 
ing  a  kingdom,  or  commonwealth,  than  a  free  and  open  trade;  and, 
as  that  by  sea  is  the  principal  source  of  such  happiness^  it  may  teij 
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•well deserre the gOTernment's  most  parliciilar  care  and  application  to 
adyance  It. 

And  since  this  is  no  other  way  to  be  done,  bot  by  enabling  the  king 
to  set  forth  fleets  for  the  merchants  security  abroad,  and  establishing 
good  laws  for  defending  them  in  their  rights  and  properties  at  home,  it 
•is  most  humbly  proposed,  whether  this  may  not  be  effected  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  advantage,  by  resettling  the  admiralty.jarisdictioiiy 
^and  restoring  the  ancient  power  of  en  rolling  mariners. 

Usage  and  experience  were  always  accounted  very  good  directors ; 
jind  therefore,  the  better  to  accomplish  this  design,  it  may  not  be  im« 
proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  methods  ob. 
aerved  by  our  ancestors,  in  whose  times  our  sea^^dominion  was  at  the 
greatest  height,  and  trade  in  as  flourishing  condition  as  those  ages 
would  admit:  And,  in  the  next  place,  to  consider  of  the  best 
means  to  improve  these  methods,  and  adapt  them  to  the  present 
times. 

The  seau^oasts  of  England  were  anciently  divided  into  several  vice 
admiralties,  viz.  1.  Northumberland,  Durham,  and  York.  3.  Lin. 
coln«  3.  Norfolk.  4.  Suffolk.  5.  Essex.  6.  Rent.  7.  Sussex. 
€.  Southampton.  9*  Dorset.  10.  Devon.  11.  South  Cornwall. 
-12.  North  Cornwall.  13.  Somerset.  14.  Gloucester.  15.  Sondi 
Wales.  16.  North  Wales.  17.  Chester.  18.  Lancaster.  19.  West- 
morland and  Cumberland. 

Each  of  these  places  (the  port  of  London  being  immediately  noder 
Ihe  admiralty-court,  as  to  this  matter)  had  a  particular  i\cpjidmtn\^ 
who  had  power  to  hold  a  sessions  once  in  the  year,  or  oftener,  if  oc« 
casion  required,  and  to  call  before  him,  or  his  officer,  all  s^iaring 
men  and  mariners,  living  within  liis  district  or  division,  and  then  and 
there  to  enroll  all  their  names  and  places  of  abode,  tidcing  account^ 
likewise,  of  all  ships  within  their  jurisdiction. 

This  was  the  method  used  several  hundred  of  years  since,  as  ap. 
pears  by  certain  maritime  laws  and  ordinances,  registered  in  the  an. 
cient  authentick  Black  Book  of  the  admiralty ;  four  articles  of  which 
are  as  follow. 

1.  Puisque  Phomme  est  fait  *  admiral,  premierement  Iny  fault  or. 
donner  &  substituer  dessoubs  loy  pour  estre  ses  lieutenants,  deputes, 
&  autres  officiers,  des  plus  loyaulx,  sages,  8c  discrets  en  la  loy  ma. 
rine,  &  anciens  coustomes  de  la  mer  qu'il  ponrra  en  ancune  part 
trouver,  par  ainsy  que  par  I'aide  de  IMeu,  &  leur  bonne  &  droittare 
govemaill  Poffice  pourra  estre  gouveme  a  I'honneur  &  prooffit  da 
royalme. 

.  %  Jt^m^  Apres  doit  I'admiral  en  tonte  la  haste  qu'il  bonnement 
pourra  escripte  a  tons  ses  lientenants,  deputez,  &  antres  officieri 
quelconques  par  tons  les  costez  de  la  mer,  parmy  tout  la  royalme 
pour  savoir  combien  de  nefs,  barges,  balengers,  &  autres  vesseaulx  de 
guerre  le  roy  pourra  avoir  en  son  royalme,  quant  lui  pleat,  ou  met. 
tier  In!  fera,  &  de  quel  portage  Us  sent,  &  aussi  les  noma  des  8e%« 
ftiurs  &  possesseuTS  d'icellest 
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3.  Ifejft,  Poar  saroir  anssi  par  bonne,  &  loyklles  enquestes  pris 
par  deyant  les  dits  lieutenants,  deputez,  on  autres  officiers  de  Pad* 
miral  combien  des  mariniers  defensibles  sont  ou  royalme,  &  la  cause 
est  pourceque  s'il  soit  de  ce  demande  de  I'admiral  par  le  roy  ou  son 
conseil,  qu'ilj  donques  bonnement  &  justement  a  eulx  monstrer  le 
aombre  tant  de  nefs,  barges^  balingers,  &  d'autres  vesseaulx  de  guerre 
&  aussi  les  noms  des  seigneurs  &  possesseurs  d'icelles,  comme  le 
nombre  de  tons  mariners  defensibles  parm  j  le  royalme,  8c  ainsy  sanra 
le  roy  &  son  conseil  de  certain  tousjours  sa  force  par  la  mer. 

4,  £t  pource  qu'il  a  ete  plusieurs  fois  debatu  en  *  Angleterre  pour 
less  arrers  des  nefs  quant  le  roy  +  a  mande  sergeants  d'armes  ou  au« 
tres  ministres  pour  arrester  nefs  al  ceps  du  roy,  &  les  seigneurs  des 
nefs  sont  Tenus  devant  Padmiral,  &  alleguent  qui  leur  nefs  n^estoyent 
mye  arrestees,  ordonne  estoit  au  terns  du  Roy  Richard  le  Premier 
a  Trymneshy  par  advis  de  plusieurs  seigneurs  du  royalme  que 
qnanUnefs  serent  arrestees  pour  service  du  roy  que  le  roy  escripta 
par  ses  lettres  patentes  a  I'admiral  d*arrester  les  nefs,  &c. 

If  the  sea-faring  men  were  not  obedient  to  the  vice-admiral's  sum. 
mons  and  orders,  made  according  to  the  maritime  laws,  they  had  a 
coercive  power  sufficient  to  oblige  them  to  be  enrolled,  and  to  go  into 
the  king's  service,  whenever  occasion  required. 

This  method  of  raising  seamen  was  continued  in  good  order,  down 
to  the  end  of  the  prosperous  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  from  which 
time  it  began  to  be  neglected,  and  so  dwindled  by  degrees,  till  at 
(ast  the  use  and  practice  of  it  quite  vanished,  insomuch  that,  at  thia 
day,  the  very  remembrance  of  it  is  almost  lost ;  and  it  is  iiot  at  all 
itrange,  that  it  should  be  so,  if  we  consider  die  temper  of  King 
James  the  First,  the  circumstances  of  King  Charles  the  First,  the 
late  troubles,  the  remissness  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second^ 
and  the  designs  of  the  late  king. 

During  the  two  last  reigns,  who  would  not  think,  but  the  design 
was  to  transfer  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  and  trade  of  the  world, 
to  France :  since  such  industry  was  used  by  the  kings  themselves, 
not  only  to  instruct  the  French  king,  in  the  building  ships  of  war, 
and  setting  out  fleets,  but  also  in  the  giving  him  assistance  in  the  com. 
piling  of  his  sea-laws,  set  forth  in  the  ordinances  of  that  king,  in  the 
year  1681  ?  The  French  had  from  hence  also  the  first  foot-steps  of 
their  exquisite  method  of  enrolling  mariners.  And,  if  it  shall  be 
thought  fit  for  the  kingdom's  service,  or  in  any  measure  conducing 
to  our  happiness,  why  shall  we  not  follow  likewise  the  more  glorious 
example  of  our  present  king,  in  endeavouring  to  retrieve  it  ?  We 
have  certainly  the  greatest  motives  that  ever  Englishmen  had,  to  ex. 
cite  every  one  in  his  respective  station,  to  give  his  majesty  those 
hearty  assistances,  as  may,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  regain  the 
betrayed  honour  of  the  nation,  and  settle  the  peace,  plenty,  and 
glory  thereof,  for  which,  next  to  the  establishment  of  our  religion, 

•  Later.  C.  n*  10.  f  If  uncient  usage  and  aittom  be  law  in  England,  there  It  little 

dmibt  of  their  majesties  authority  Tor  pressing  ships  and  mariners ;  but,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
tbe  carious,  they  may  consuU  the  Records  quoted  by  Mr.  Prynne  in  hi*  Aaimadversiom, 
fol.  \vi,  and  alto  conalder  the  suiutes,  fi  R.  11.  4.  ts'H.  VI.  19.  «  «c  9  P-  &  M.  i«*  »  BU  »• 
«  El.  1.  . 
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our  rojal  leader  hath  hazarded  more  than  erer  any  of  oar  kings  did 
lefore  him. 

And  therefore,  since  a  ready  way  of  raising  a  sufficient  number  of 
seamen  to  man  the  fleet  is  of  the  greatest  concern  in  this  affair,  and 
the  encouraging  of  them  Toluntarily  to  enter  into  their  majesties  ser- 
vice  is  of  no  less  importance,  it  is  humbly  proposed,  whether  this 
may  not  be  done  most  effectually  by  improving  the  ancient  method! 
of  pressing  seamen,  with  a  bill  in  parliament,  to  this  purpose, 
Yiz. 

1.  That  such  seamen,  as  shall  yoluntarily  enroll  themselves  in  the 
admiralties,  or  vice-admiralties,  may  be  exempt  from  petty  offices,  ia 
the  parishes  where  they  live,  and  also,  from  the  payment  of  parish 
duties,  taxes,  and  the  like,  during  their  lives,  or  so  long  as  they  shall 
continue  enrolled. 

it.  That  all  prizes  be  divided  into  three  parts,  one  third  to  the  cap. 
tor,  and  his  ship's  crew  ;  another  to  go  to  the  chest  at  Chatham,  to. 
wards  a  provision  for  sick  and  wounded  mariners,  and  the  widows  and 
children  of  such  as  are  slain ;  the  remaining  third,  to  pay  the  charge 
of  prize  officers. 

3.  That  the  act  of  parliament,  43  Elis.  S.  concerning  the  relief  of 
soldiers  and  mariners,  be  amended,  and  the  money  collected,  by  ver. 
tue  thereof,  transmitted  to  the  Chatham  chest,  for  the  uses  aforesaid. 
That  money  amounts  to  about  fourteen.thousand  pounds  per  annum^ 
and  may  with  care  be  made  as  much  more,  if  it  shall  be  found  requi. 
site,  and,  as  it  is  now  ordered,  is  of  little  or  no  use  to  the  govern* 
ment. 

4.  If  it  may  consist  with  their  majesties  affairs,  that  the  wages  of 
captains,  officers,  and  seamen  be  a  little  advanced,  they  being  not  so 
good,  considering  the  present  value  of  money,  as  they  were  for* 
merly. 

5.  That  such  mariners,  as  shall  not  voluntarily  enroll  themselves^ . 
or  appear  upon  the  vice-admiral's  summons,  or  stand  out  till  they  aro 
pressed,  shsll  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  aforesaid  privileges  and  ez« 
omptions. 

0*  That  no  captains,  commanders,  or  seamen  remain  in  foreign 
service  in  time  of  war,  without  licence,  and  that  they  return  upon 
their  majesties  proclamation,  under  such  a  penalty  as  shall  be  thought 
fit* 

If  such  a  re^destablishment  of  the  admiralties  and  vice-admiraltiet 
were  made,  besides  the  benefit  of  easily  supplying  the  fleet  with  ma. 
riners,  these  further  advantages  would  accrue  to  their  majesties,  and 
such  of  their  subjects  and  allies,  as  should  be  concerned  in  seajLffairs, 
which  will  tend  yery  much  to  the  advancement  of  trade  and  navig^ 
tion. 

1*  In  time  of  war,  the  officers  of  the  several  vice-admiralties  mi^t 
tske  the  care  and  charge  of  all  prizes  brought  into  their  respectiYO 
districts,  which  would  make  the  bnsuiess  much  more  easy,  and  also 
save  a  great  part  of  the  charge  to  their  majesties;  for  it  maybe  easiljr 
demoastnted,  whenerer  it  sbldl  be  req[ttired,  thut  this  business  mitj( 
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be  ^lanaged  for  one  third  part  of  the  proceed  of  prizes,  and  the  other 
two  thirds  may  be  applied  to  the  chest  at  Chatham^  and  giren  to  tbi 
captor  and  his  crew,  as  is  before  hinted. 

2.  Their  majesties  and  the  lord  admiral's  rights  and  perquisites,  ia 
•time  of  peace,  as  well  as  war,  would  be  preserved ;  whereas,  at  pre. 
sent,  no  manner  of  care  is  tid^en  thereof,  notwithstanding  that  they 
are  many  times  of  a  considerable  yalne. 

3.  The  customs  of  goods  shipwrecked,  as  well  as  the  lord  admi« 
ral's  due,  will  be  better  preserved,  and  their  majesties  will  not  be  so 
easily  defrauded  thereof,  by  people  that  steal  such  goods,  or  by  in« 
ferior  officers  conniying  at,  or  combining  with  them ;  not  only  be. 
•cause  the  rice^mirals,  who  have  the  care  thereof,  are  usually  no. 
.blemen,  or  gentlemen  of  the  best  qualities  and  estates,  and  so  have 
great  authority  and  power,  in  their  several  countries  ;  but  also,  be. 
cause  the  vice^dmiral  or  his  officer,  and  the  customer,  will  each  of 
-them  be  obliged  to  set  a  lock  on  the  salved  goods,  and  one  will  be  a 
check  upon  the  other. 

•  4.  Where  merchants  are  in  distress  at  sea,  near  the  shore,  or  run 
A-ground,  the  officers  of  the  vicei4idmirals  would  be  ready  to  assist, 
knowing,  that  they  shall  be  recompensed  according  to  tiieir  pains, 
and  punished,  if  they  refuse :  Whereas,  at  present,  tiie  country  peo. 
pie  make  a  prey  of  those  miserable  merchants,  and  will  afford  no 
manner  of  assistance,  but  rather  contrive  all  they  can,  that  the  ship 
Biay  be  cast  away ;  nay,  many  times,  are  so  barbarous  to  kill  or  drowa 
people  making  escape  to  land,  that  thereby  they  might  have  a  pre. 
tence  to  a  wreck. 

5.  When  ships  or  goods  are  cast  away,  and  any  part  thereof  driTen 
on  shore,  the  tice-admirals  would  take  care  to  keep  off  the  rabble, 
and  secure  all  for  their  true  proprietors,  upon  moderate  salvage, 
whereas,  at  present,  every  one  taketh  away  what  he  can  get,  and  no 
remedy. 

6.  If  the  vice-admirals,  or  their  officers,  happened  not  to  be  pre. 
lent  at  the  time,  when  any  ship  was  cast  away,  or  goods  driven  on 
^hore,  they  would,  as  they  did  usually  in  that  case  heretofore,  issue 
put  commissions  of  enquiry,  or  procure  such  commissions  from  tha 
high  court  of  admiralty,  and  summon  what  persons  they  pleased  be^ 
fore  them,  and  so  examine  by  maritime  evidence,  and  make  imme. 
diate  restitution  of  all  that  was  saved  to  the  owners,  upon  ^uch  sal* 
vage  as  was  meet,  and  punish  all  the  offenders  that  stole  away,  or 
embezzled  the  said  goods;  whereas,  that  jurisdiction  being  now  io. 
terrupted,  there  is  no  relief  for  the  sufferers,  but  by  way  of  trover, 
trespass,  or  other  actions  at  common  law,  which  must  be  brought 
separately  agunst  the  several  parties  offending.  The  multiplicity  of 
such  suits  will,  in  the  end,  but  add  to  their  affliction,  in  spending 
their  time  and  money ;  for  many  times,  at  the  last,  when  ihej  have 
staid  half  a  year  or  more  for  the  assizes,  and  those  things  are  brought 
on  to  a  trial,  it  so  happens,  that  the  witnesses  (whose  whole  liveli. 
hood  consists  in  trade,  and  being  on  board  ships)  are  gone  to  sea; 
and  so  evidence  cannot  be  brought,  viva  voce^  to  proTe  the  interaat 
in  the  goods^  as  those  ways  of  action  require. 
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7.  Maviners  will  have  a  quick  and  easy  dispatch  in  the  admiralty* 
conrts,  they  being  always  open  and  ready  to  determine  at  one  hear, 
ing  in  a  week's  time,  or  less,  whenever  they  come  on  shore  ;  and  they 
may  also  join  a  whole  crew  in  one  action,  whereas,  at  common  law, 
they  must  be  several,  and  must  also  attend  the  terms  or  assizes,  which 
they  cannot  do  without  losing  their  employments. 

8.  Builders  of  ships,  and  material.men,  who  furnish  them  with  all 
3orts  of  provision  for  setting  them  forth  to  sea,  would  in  the  admu 
ralty-courts  have  likewise  a  quick  dispatch  and  remedy  against  the 
ship  by  them  built,  repaired,  and  furnished  ;  whereas,  at  present,  if 
the  party,  that  they  contracted  witli  for  the  same,  proves  insolvent, 
and  procures  a  prohibition,  which  is  usually  done,  they  have  no  re» 
medy  at  all,  which  is  a  great  discouragement  to  setting  out  of  ships, 
and  has  occasioned  frequent  and  very  grievous  complaints. 

9.  Upon  the  establishment  of  those  courts,  the  fisheries  on.  all  the 
coasts  and  navigable  rivers  would  be  preserved ;  about  which,  no  ef« 
fectual  care  is  taken  at  the  present. 

10.  All  annoyances  in  ports  and  navigable  rivers  would  be  pre. 
tented  in  the  admiralty-courts,  and  offenders  punished,  and  made  re* 
sponsible  for  damages  done  thereby;  which  of  late  has  been  neglected, 
and  no  relief  to  be  had  for  such  as  have  suffered  thereby,  especially, 
where  a  ship  or  anchor  doth  damage,  and  the  master  thereof  proves 
Insolvent. 

1 1 .  The  resettling  of  these  courts  would  be  an  encouragement  to 
men  of  parts,  to  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  law  of  nations, 
and  of  the  sea ;  whereas,  at  this  time,  that  profession,  heretofore 
thought  to  be  of  some  use  to  the  government,  seems  to  be  altogether 
discontinued  and  neglected.  However,  it  is  not  the  benefit  of  any 
profession  that  is  to  be  regarded  in  this  matter,  but  the  general  ad. 
vantage  of  the  people,  for  which  end,  all  laws  are  made ;  and,  if 
those  laws  afford  the  best  remedy,  in  all  reason,  they  ought  to  take 
place,  and  be  promoted. 

The  common  law,  although  most  excellent  in  its  kind,  yet,  being 
framed  for  land  affairs  only,  will  be  found  too  narrow  for  the  deci. 
sion  of  all  the  differences  arising  among  sea-faring  men  and  merchants. 
Nay,  the  very  Roman  laws,  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  most  com. 
prehensive,  are  deficient  in  those  cases,  unless  they  take  in  the  marl, 
time  laws,  the  excellency  of  which  doth  not  only  consist  in  proper 
rules,  made  by  the  long  observation  of  traders,  but  also,  in  the  in. 
comparable  dispatch  that  is  given  to  maritime  affairs  at  all  times  and 
seasons ;  a  thing  absolutely  necessary  for  the  encouragement  of  trada 
and  navigation,  and  no  where  else  to  be  had  but  in  the  courts  of  jus. 
tice  established  for  that  end  and  purpose :  And  this  may  be  plainly 
demonstrated  in  the  following  cases :  concerning, 

J  •  Building,  repairing,  victualling,  and  furnishing  ships  to  sea, 
S.  Contributing  towards  setting  forth  upon  voyages. 
J,  Cases  of  bottomry. 
4.  Contracts  made  beyond  sea. 
'  if  Damages  on  the  sea^  and  navi{;able  fvf^th 
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6.  Mariners  wages. 

7.  Freight  and  charter-parties. 

8.  Misdemeanors  and  nuisances  in  navigable  riTers. 

9.  Foreigners  debts. 

1.  By  the  sea  laws,  the  ship  is  liable  to  the  builders,  amenders,  and 
victuallers  thereof:  But,  bj  die  common  law,  the  person  that  made 
the  agreement,  who  often  is  an  insolvent  master,  or  part-owner,  and 
sometimes  set  op  for  that  Tery  end,  is  only  liable ;  so  that,  if  the 
builder,  repairer,  or  Tictualler,  should  be  constrained  to  sue  at  com. 
non  law,  they  would  not  only  lose  their  chief  security,  but  would 
also  be  forced  to  bring  each  Inan  his  separate  action ;  whereas  they 
might  be  all  joined  in  one  action  in  the  admiralty. 

Besides,  the  ship  or  yessel  being  proceeded  against  in  the  admiralty, 
every  part-owner  is  liable  for  his  share ;  whereas,  if  the  master,  or 
part-owner,  that  made  the  contract,  be  sued  at  common  law,  if  he 
be  solvent,  will  be  constrained  to  pay  the  whole ;  and  jet^  many 
times,  cannot  recover  the  respective  shares  of  his  part-owners ;  at 
least,  without  beginninga  n  other  suit  in  chancery, 

3.  If  a  part-owner  refuses  to  contribute  to  the  setting  out  of  a 
ship,  the  admiralty. court  uses  to  take  bail  of  those  that  would  set 
the  ship  forth,  to  return  her  within  a  competent  time,  or  else  to  pay 
the  other  part-owner,  that  refuses,  to  contribute  for  his  part,  accord, 
ing  to  an  appraisement  then  made :  And,  if  this  practice  of  the  ad. 
miralty  should  be  interrupted,  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  one  cross 
part-owner  to  keep  the  ship  by  the  walls,  the  consequence  whereof 
may  be  easily  imagined ;  and  yet  the  admiralty  is  many  times  ob. 
sti'ucted  in  the  cases  following,  vix, 

1.  Differences,  about  setting  forth  ships  upon  voyages,  often  hap« 
pen,  in  regard  more  parts  are  so\i  than  are  in  the  ship ;  and  then,  if 
the  admiralty  goes  to  examine  into  the  truth  of  such  bills  of  sale,  the 
party  obtains  a  prohibition. 

3.  Sometimes  a  part-owner  mortgages  his  part,  and  both  the 
lender  and  borrower  come  in  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  admiralty 
to  contribute,  and,  if  any  party  cannot  obtain  his  end,  he  presently 
moves  for  a  prohibition. 

3.  Frequently  a  part-owner,  that  is  called  to  contribute,  will  firsf 
desire,  that  the  master  may  give  his  accounts,  which  the  court  caa« 
not,  in  justice,  deny ;  and  yet,  if  it  be  ordered,  such  cross  part, 
owner  has  his  end,  and  immediately  thereupon  obtains  a  prohibition 
or  an  injunction  :  in  all  which  cases,  it  is  requisite,  that  the  admi^ 
ralty,  that  has  an  undoubted  jurisdiction  in  the  principal  cause  of 
contributing  to  set  a  ship  forth,  should  likewise  have  power  to  deter- 
mine those  incident  questions,  or  else  trade  and  navigation  will  be 
much  discouraged. 

3.  By  the  common  law,  the  master  cannot  pawn  the  ship  for  ne. 
cessaries,  although  in  the  greatest  extremity,  and,  therefore,  a  voy. 
age  is  many  times  lost;  but,  by  the  laws  of  the  admiralty,  the 
ship  is  chargeable  upon  bills  of  bottomry,  provided  that  the  money 
advanced  be  proved  to  be  laid  out  for  things  actuaUy  employed  in. 

K  h4 
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and  about  the  ship,  being  in  absolute  necessity,  and,  witKoot  whicli, 
she  could  not  proceed,  whereby  the  Toyage  is  performed.  And,  if 
the  admiralty -jurisdiction  be  obstructed  in  this,  a  necessary  expe. 
dient  of  naTigation  would  be  lost,  and  our  ships,  when  driven  into 
foreign  parts,  must  lie  there,  till  the  master  can  send  home,  and 
procure  money  to  be  remitted  to  him;  wheieas  the  ship,  with  other 
nations,  is  the  standing  credit  in  such  cases  of  necessity. 

4.  Contracts,  made  beyond  sea  concerning  maritime  affairs,  waxy 
more  conveniently  be  tried  in  the  admiralty  than  at  the  common  law, 
because  the  witnesses  cannot  often  times  attend  at  the  trial,  as  th« 
course  of  that  law  requires ;  but,  in  the  admiralty,  they  may  be,  a| 
any  time,  taken  in  writing,  or,  If  there  be  occasion,  exanuned  hf 
commission  in  foreign  parts. 

Contracts  beyond  sea  are  made  by  the  rules  of  the  maritime  laws, 
^nd  by  persons  experienced  therein,  and,  therefore,  foreigners  hare 
reason  to  expect  to  be  tried  by  the  same  laws  here^  as  well  as  in  their 
own  country :  For,  if  the  validity  of  such  contracts  should  be  tried 
|)y  the  common  law,  which  differs  from  the  rules  of  the  maritina 
Jaws,  the  contract,  that  was  as  well  and  firmly  made  by  them  as  was 
possible,  may,  in  the  end,  have  no  effect  and  force. 

5.  If  damages  happen  by  ill  stowage,  or  insufficiency  of  the  ship, 
or  by  reason  of  storms,  or  the  like,  there  are  known  laws  wherebj 
the  admiralty-court  uses  to  proceed^ 

If  damage  be  done  by  one  ship  running  against  another  at  sea,  or 
{n  navigable  rjvers,  or  by  anchors  for  want  of  buoys,  or  the  like^ 
the  utmost  remedy,  that  the  common  law  gives,  is  against  the  mastes 
and  mariners,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  insoffont,  unknown,  or 
absent :  In  all  which  cases,  the  laws  used  in  the  admiralty  give  re. 
Viedy  against  the  ship. 

In  case  of  the  loss  of  a  ship  before  it  comes  to  the  port  of  delivery^ 
by  iAie  maritime  laws,  the  mariners  shall  receive  wages,  and  the  own. 
crs  freight  to  the  last  port  of  delirery,  and  no  farther ;  but,  by  the 
common  law,  for  so  long  as  they  have  served,  loss  or  not  loss,  they 
may  recover :  Likewise  in  case  of  ayerage,  or  casting  goods  over* 
board  in  a  storm,  the  master,  mariners,  and  owners  shall  bear  their 
proportion  of  the  loss ;  which  things,  although  they  are  very  just  and 
equitable,  and  great  obligations  to  use  care  and  diligence,  yet  ara 
tinknown,  and  not  observed  in  proceedings  at  common  law. 

0.  If  the  mariner  knows  he  must  sue  for  his  wages  in  the  admL 
ralty,  and  not  at  the  common  law,  he  will  be  thereby  obliged  to  more 
diligence  and  obedience:  for,  if  he  be  mutinous,  disobedient^  or 
desert  the  ship,  be  makes  a  total  forfeiture  of  all  his  wages.  If  he 
purloin,  or  embezzle  any  of  the  goods,  or  be  faulty  in  the  due 
stowage  thereof,  or  damage  happens  for  want  of  pumping,  or  througl^ 
bis  default,  his  wages  will  be  liable  to  a  proportionable  satisfaction ; 
whereas,  at  common  law,  the  mariner  will  recover  his  wages  for  so 
long  time  as  he  has  served,  and  leave  the  commander,  or  owner  of 
Ae  ship  or  goods,  to  seek  his  satisfaction  for  the  damages  aforesaiid; 
and  this  |nay  also  be  done  by  letter  of  attorney,  and  so  there  is  no 
a^pedy,  ^l^lkU  a  ^reat  dtocouragement  to  foreign^m  to  la^e  tM? 
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goods  on  EiigHsh  yessels :  And,  as  the  mariner  is  punished,  if  he  be 
faulty,  so  he  has  an  easy  relief  in  the  admiralty,  if  he  doth  his  doty. 

The  necessity  of  a  mariner's  condition  requires  a  quick  dispatch, 
vrhich  is  accordingly  provided  for  by  the  court  of  admiralty,  kept 
weekly  in  the  vacations,  as  well  as  in  the  terms ;  and  although  forty 
mariners  may  be  included  in  one  action,  yet  the  whole  may  be  de» 
termtoed  in  a  week's  time;  wiiereas,  at  the  common  law,  every 
mariner  must  bring  his  several  action,  to  the  great  chai^  of  the 
•everal  defendants,  as  well  as  themselves,  and  must  all  attend  till  tiie 
term  or  assizes  for  a  trial,  and,  perhaps,  at  last  want  evidence,  when 
in  the  admiralty  he  can  have  the  oath  of  the  contractor  for  discovering 
ihe  contract,  which  is  usually  private,  and  not  to  be  proved  by  wit. 
nesses.  Besides,  by  the  course  of  common  law,  the  remedy  for  the 
jnariner  is  only  against  the  contractor,  who  may  not  be  found,  or  else 
insolvent ;  but,  in  case  he  be  found,  and  soli^ent,  there  is  another  in. 
convenience  on  the  other  side,  for  the  contractor  will  be  forced  to 
.pay  the  whole  wages,  and  yet  many  times  cannot  recover  the  shares 
that  a  re  due  from  his  part-owners,  without  a  Chancery  suit;  whereas, 
in  the  admiralty,  the  mariner  may  have  relief  against  the  ship  or 
freight  that  is  due,  and  the  whole  difference  be  determined  at  once» 

7.  There  is  so  necessary  a  relation  betwixt  freight  and  wages, 
that  it  will  be  very  inconvenient  to  try  them  in  separate  judicatures  i 
because, 

1.  Usually  tiie  wages  are  paid  ont  of  the  freight. 

3.  There  are  divers  oases,  wherein  mariners  wages  are  to  be 
abated,  in  respect  of  an  abatement  of  freight;  as,  in  case  of  loss, 
or  spoiling  the  merchants  goods, 

3.  If  the  master  and  owner  are  sued  in  the  admiralty  for  wages, 
and  forced  to  sueatoommon  law  for  freight,  out  of  which  they  should 
pay  such  wages,  perhaps  a  judgment  may  pass  against  them  imme. 
diately  upcm  a  summary  hearing  in  the  admiralty,  and  yet  they  shall 
B6t  be  able  to  recover  their  freight  in  three  montiis  time,  or  longer, 
at  the  common  law. 

4.  There  is  necessity,  hi  many  cases,  to  depart  from  the  letter  of  the 
^charter-party ;  otherwise  the  merchant,  master,  and  owner  may  be 
ruined :  This  the  maritime  laws  and  court  of  admiralty  do  permit, 
which  the  common  law  doth  not.     For  instance : 

A  contract  is  made  for  six  months,  payable  monthly  by  the  charter, 
party ;  yet,  if  within  the  time  the  ship  be  embargoed,  no  freight 
shall  be  paid  for  that  tine.  Likewise,  if  the  goods  perish, 
before  a  port  be  made,  there  is  no  freight  or  wages  to  be  paid. 

5.  The  freight  of  one  voyage  is  the  supply  of  another,  and  there, 
fere  requires  a  very  quick  dispatch  for  the  advancement  of  trade  and 
navigation,  which  is  settled  by  the  course  of  admiralty,  and  cannot 
be  by  the  course  of  common  law. 

.  6.  The  frdghter  may  be  upon,  or  beyond  the  sea,  and  cannot  be 
arrested,  or  may  be  insolvent,  whereby  the  master  and  the  owner  of 
the  ship  is  remediless  at  die  common  law ;  but,  by  the  maritime  law, 
the  goods  nay  be  wrested,  and,  u|k>ii  de&«it|  condisme^  for  tho 
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payment  of  the  freight;  and  this  is  the  great  secnrity  of  the  matter 
and  owner. 

7.  If  freight  mast  be  sned  for  at  common  law,  the  master  and 
owners  of  the  ship  may  sue  for  the  same  by  letter  of  attorney,  and 
the  freight  shall  not  be  stopped  for  damage  done  to  the  goods,  or 
embezzlements :  For  the  coarse  of  common  law  is  not  to  stop  by 
way  of  compensation,  but  a  verdict  passes  for  the  freight  upon  the 
charter.party,  according  to  agreement,  and  so  the  owner  of  the 
goods  is  defeated  of  his  satisfaction,  according  to  the  maritime  law 
for  damage  or  embezzlements,  besides  the  inconyeniency  of  mnlti. 
plying  actions;  whereas  the  whole  may  be  more  properly  decided  by 
one  and  the  same  action  in  the  admiralty,  and  many  times  is  done 
upon  a  summary  hearing,  in  a  week  or  fortnight's  time ;  by  whick 
means  the  great  ezpenc«  of  money  and  time,  two  of  the  most  neoes. 
sary  supplies  of  trade,  is  prevented. 

8.  Misdemeanors  and  nuisances  in  navigable  rivers  were  formerly, 
and  may  again,  with  great  conveniency,  be  settled  under  the  adU 
miralty-jurisdiction.  The  common  law  doth  not,  and,  if  the  adrni* 
ralty  should  not  intermeddle,  there  will  be  a  failure  of  justicein  those 
cases. 

A  merchant  lives  beyond  sea,  or  cannot  be  found,  but  has  a  ship 
come  into  a  port,  or  navigable  river,  or,  It  may  be,  has  goods  oil 
board,  and  owes  some  of  their  majesties  subjects  money.  One  oC 
these  arresteth  the  ship  or  goods  by  an  admiralty.warrant,  and  therew 
upon  bail  is  given  to  the  action :  Is  it  not  reasonable,  that  their  ma. 
jesties  subjects  should  proceed  to  sentence,  and  have  the  benefit  of 
the  law  of  nations  ?  Shall  a  prohibition  be  sent,  to  stop  proceedings^ 
when  the  common  law  can  give  him  no  remedy?  Or,  that  one  of 
their  majesties  courts  should  hinder  the  other,  when  they  can  give  no 
manner  of  relief  themselves  ?  This  is  certainly  to  be  redressed,  if 
trade  is  to  be  encouraged,  since  it  preserves  foreigners  and  fugitives 
from  paying  their  just  debts,  by  reason  that  their  persons  cannot  be 
apprehended. 

If  these  matters  may  be  thought  fit  to  be  resettled  in  the  admiralty, 
court,  it  is  humbly  desired,  that  leave  may  be  obtained  for  bringing  e 
bill  into  parliament  for  that  end,  so  that  it  may  be  positively  deter, 
mined  what  causes  shall  belong  to  that  jurisdiction ;  for  the  old 
statutes  that  restrain  it,  as  they  have  in  the  late  reigns  been  put  in 
execution,  are  the  terror  of  merchants,  owners,  material  men,  and 
others  that  li?e  by  sea. trade,  insomuch  that  they  dare  not  think  of 
suing  in  the  admiralty  for  their  just  damages  and  debts  contracted 
by  maritime  employments,  but  are  forced  contentedly  to  sit  down 
with  such  their  losses,  for  fear  of  being  sued  at  the  common  law 
upon  the  action  of  double  damages ;  which  is  very  hard,  when 
thereby  they  are  not  only  deprived  of  the  best  relief,  but,  in  many 
of  the  foregoing  cases,  have  no  ways  to  begin  an  action  at  common 
law, 

Thb  jurisdiction  has  been  several  times  settled,  particularly  by 
the  king  in  council,  in  the  year  1639,  after  which  it  being  Interrupti* 
ed,  it  was  in  the  late  times  thought  necessary  to  be  resettled  by 
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•rdSnances  of  parliament,  as  may  be  seen  in  Scobelfs  Collection,  c. 
113.  anno  1648.  /.  147.  and  c.  23.  anno  1649.  /.  16.  Since  the 
restoration,  it  has  been  again  interrupted  by  pr<Aibitioo8,  which  gave 
occasion  for  several  petitions  from  many  considerable  merchants, 
masters,  owners,  and  material  men ;  one  of  which  petitions  is  here, 
unto  annexed,  but  they  conld  have  no  relief  during  the  two  last  reigns. 
However,  it  is  hoped,  that  this  parliament  will  restore  so  necessary  an 
enconragement  of  trade  and  navigition,  die  chiefest  wealth  and  sup. 
port  of  the  kingdom. 

It  must  be  expected,  that  some  of  the  common  lawyers  will  oppose 

such  a  bill,  for  the  same  reasons  that  some  civilians  will  promote 

it :  But  either  of  their  private  advantages  is  not  to  be  regarded,  bqt 

only  the  publick  good.     It  may  be  easily  demonstrated,  that  the  ad. 

miralty  anciently  had  cognisance  of  many  more  causes  than  arts 

abovementioned :  and  on  the  other  side  it  is  as  plain,  that  prohibitions 

have  been  awarded  in  most,  if  not  all  ef  them.    But  arguments,  drawn 

from  thence,  would  do  no  more  than  tell  the  world,  that  one  juris. 

diction  oppressed  the  other,  according  as  it  had  power,  and  between 

both  did  grind  and  harrass  the  subject,  and  is  a  better  reason  for 

setling  the  jurisdiction,  than  for  serving  the  private  ends  of  either 

party.     And  there  need  be  no  more  other  weight  laid  upon  what  is 

urged  from  thence,  but  rather  to  pass  by  all  disputes  of  that  kind, 

and  not  so  much  examine,  whether  prohibitions  have  been  duly,  or 

nnduly,  sent  to  the  admiralty,  of  which  there  will  be  no  end ;  (as 

may  appear  by  the  several  fruitless  tracts  that  have  been  published  to 

that  purpose  on  each  side)  but  rather  to  consider,  what  is  fit  and  e;u 

pedient  to  be  done  for  the  general  advantage  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 

what  courts,  what  laws,  and  which  profession  can  most  easily  and 

readily  administer  justice  to  the  subject  in  the  foregoing  cases. 

APPENDIX. 

M  WhUehall^  the  eighteenth  of  February^   1632.    Present  the 

King's  most  excellent  Mqjesty, 

Lord  Keeper,  Lord  Viscount  Wimbledon, 

Lord  Archbishop  of  York,  Lord  Viscount  Wentworth, 

Lord  Treasurer,  Lord  Viscount  Falkland, 

Lord  Privy-Seal,  Lord  Bishop  of  I^ndon, 

Earl  Marshal,  Lord  Cottington, 

Lord  Chamberlain,  Lord  Newburgh, 

Earl  of  Dorset,  Mr.  Treasurer, 

Earl  of  Carlisle,  Mr*  Comptroller, 

Earl  of  Holland,  Mr.  ViceXhamberlain, 

Earl  of  Danby,  Mr,  Secretary  Coke, 

Lord  Chancellor  of  Scotland^  Mr*  Secretary  Windebanck. 
{larl  of  Morton, 

This  day  his  majesty  being  present  in  council,  the  articles  and  pro. 
positions  following,  for  the  accommodatiiig  and  setling  the  differences 
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concerning  proliibitions  arising  between  his  majesty's  courts  at  West* 
minster,  and  his  court  of  admiralty,  were  fully  debated,  and  resoWed 
by  the  board.  And  were  then  likewise,  upon  reading  the  same,  as 
well  before  the  judges  of  his  highness's  said  courts  at  Westminster, 
as  before  the  judge  of  his  said  court  of  admiralty,  and  his  attorney* 
general^  agreed  unto,  and  subsigned  by  them  all  in  his  majesty's  pre* 
sence.  And  the  transcript  thereof  ordered  to  be  entered  into  the 
-register  of  counciU€4.u5es:  And  the  original  to  remain  in  the  counciU 
chest. 

1.  If  suit  shall  be  commenced  in  the  court  of  admiralty,  upon 
contracts  made,  or  other  things  personally  done  beyond  the  sea,  or 
upon  the  sea,  no  prohibition  is  to  be  awarded. 
•  2.  If  suit  be  before  the  admiral  for  freight  or  mariners  wages,  or 
for  the  breach  of  charter-parties,  for  voyages  to  be  made  beyond  the 
sea,  though  the  charter-parties  happen  to  be  made  within  the  realm, 
and  although  the  money  be  payable  within  the  realm,  so  as  the  penalty 
be  not  demanded,  a  prohibition  is  npt  to  be  granted.  But  if  suits  be 
for  the  penalty,  or  if  the  question  be  made,  whether  the  charter-party 
were  made  or  not,  or  whether  the  plaintiff  did  release,  or  otherwise 
discharge  the  same  within  the  realm  ?  That  is  to  be  tried  in  the  king's 
court  at  Westminster,  and  not  in  the  king's  court  of  the  admiralty  ; 
•so  that  first  it  be  denied  upon  oath,  that  a  charter-party  was  made,  or 
a  denial  upon  an  oath,  tendered. 

3.  If  suit  shall  be  in  the  court  of  admiralty,  for  building,  amend* 
ing,  saving,  or  necessary  victualling  of  a  ship  against  the  ^ip  itself, 
and  not  against  any  party  by  name,  but  such  as  for  his  interest  makes 
himself  a  party,  no  prohibition  is  to  be  granted,  though  this  be  done 
-within  the  realm. 

4.  Likewise  the  admirai  may  inquire  of,  and  redress  all  annoy., 
ances  and  obstructions  in  all  navigable  rivers,  beneath  the  first 
bridges  that  are  any  impediments  to  navigation,  or  passage  to^  or 
from  the  sea ;  and  also  try  personal  contracts,  and  injuries  done 
there,  which  concern  navigation  upan  the  sea ;  And  no  prohibition 
is  to  be  granted  in  such  cases. 

5.  If  any  be  imprisoned,  and  upon  Habeas  G>rpu8,  if  any  of  these 
1)0  the  cause  of  the  imprisonment,  and  that  be  so  certified,  the  p^rty 
shall  be  remanded. 

Signed, 

Thomas  Richardson,  John  Denham,  Robert  Barkley, 

Robert  Heath,  Richard  Hutton,  Francis  Crawley, 

Thomas  Trevor,  William  Jones,  Henry  Marten, 

George  Vernon,  George  Croke,  William  Noye, 

JIumphy  Davenport,  James  Weston, 

Sxaminat.  T.  McAuTTSt 
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Ji  WhUehM^  the  tweniy^aeeond  of  Fehruar^y  163^ 

PRESENT, 

Lord  Keeper,  Lord  Viscount  Falkland, 

Lord  Archbishop  of  York,  Lord  Cottington, 

Lord  Privy-Seal,  Lord  Newbnrgh, 

Earl  Marshal,  Mr.  Treasurer, 

Lord  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Comptroller, 

Earl  of  Salisbury,  Mr.  Secretary  Coke, 

Lord  Viscount  Wentworth,  Mr.  Secretary  Windebanck. 

It  was  this  day  thought  fit  and  ordered,  that  such  prokibitions  as 
liave  been  sent  into  the  admiralty-court,  from  any  of  his  majesty's 
courts  at  Westminster,  falling  under  the  rules  contained  in  the 
articles  agreed  on,  and  signed  in  his  majesty's  presence,  the  eighteenth 
of  this  instant,  as  well  by  all  the  judges  of  his  majesty's  said  courts 
at  Westminster,  as  by  his  judge  of  the  admiralty,  and  his  attorney- 
general,  should  be  withdrawn,  and  superseded ;  whereof  the  judges 
of  the  said  courts,  from  whence  such  prohibitions  haye  issued,  are 
hereby  prayed  and  required  to  take  knowledge,  and  to  give  order 
therein  accordingly. 

Eiaminat.  Meautts. 

The  JurUdidion  of  the  Court  of  AdmiraUy  settled. 

The  lords  and  commons  assembled  in  parliament,  finding  many  nu 
conTeniences  daily  to  arise,  in  relation  both  to  the  trade  .of  this  king« 
dom,  and  to  the  commerce  with  foreign  parts,  through  the  uncertainty 
of  jurisdiction,  in  the  trial  of  maritime  causes,  da  ordain,  and  be  it 
or&ined,  by  authority  of  parliament,  that  the  court  of  admiralty 
shall  haye  cognisance  and  jurisdiction  against  the  ship  or  vessel,  witii 
the  tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture  thereof,  in  all  causes,  which  con* 
cera  the  repairing,  yictualling,  and  furnishing  provisions,  for  the 
setting  of  such  ships  or  vessels  to  sea,  and  in  all  cases  of  bottomry ; 
and  likewise,  in  all  cases  of  contracts  made  beyond  the  seas,  con*' 
ceming  shipping  or  navigation,  or  damages  happening  thereon,  or 
arising  at  sea  in  any  voyage ;  and  likewise,  in  all  cases  of  charter* 
parties,  or  contracts  for  freight,  bills  of  lading,  mariners  wages,  or 
damages  on  goods  laden  on  board  ships,  or  other  damages  done  by 
one  ship  or  vessel  to  another,  or  by  anchors,  or  want  of  laying  of 
buoys;  except,  always,  that  the  said  court  of  admiralty  shall  not. hold 
pleas,  or  admit  actions  upon  any  bills  of  exchange,  or  accounts  be* 
twixt  merchant  and  merchant,  or  their  factors. 

And  be  it  ordained,  that,  in  all  and  every  the  matters  aforesaid, 
tile  said  admiralty-court  shall  and  may  proceed,  and  take  recog- 
nisances  in  due  form,  and  hear,  examine,  and  fiually  end,  decree^ 
sentence,  and  determine  the  same,  according  to  the  laws  and  customs 
of  the  sea,  and  put  the  same  decrees  and  sentences  in  execution, 
without  any  let,  trouble  or  impeachment  whatsoever,  any  law^ 
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gtatute,  or  usage  to  the  contrary  heretofore  made,  in  any  wise,  not^ 
withstanding;  saWng  always,  and  referring  to  all  and  every  person 
and  persons,  that  shall  find  or  think  themseWes  aggrieved  by  any 
sentence  definitive  or  decree,haTing  the  force  of  a  definitive  sentence, 
or  importing  a  damage  not  to  be  repaired  in  the  definitive  sentence, 
given  or  interposed  in  tlie  court  of  admiralty,  in  all  or  any  of  ths 
cases  aforesaid,  their  right  of  appeal,  in  such  form  as  liath  heretofore 
been  used,  from  such  decrees  or  sentences  in  the  said  court  of  admi- 
ralty. 

TO  THE  KING'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

TJie  humble  Petition  of  several  Merchants^  Owners^  and  Maden  of 
Sh^gy  Victuallers^  and  MaferiaLmen^  belonging  to  the  City  and 
Port  of  London* 

Shewethy 
That  it  has  been  anciently  the  wisdom  of  the  kings  of  England,  your 
majesty's  most  royal  progenitors,  so  to  provide  for  the  wealth  and 
good  of  commerce,  and  navigation,  as  to  give  it  all  encouragement, 
and  to  remove  all  obstructions  from  it,  your  wealth,  happiness,  and 
honour  much  consisting  in  it 

And  more  particularly,  your  majesty's  most  royal  father  of  bless, 
ed  memory,  in  the  year  163^,  taking  notice  of  some  diflferences,  con. 
coming  prohibitions  then  arisen,  betwixt  his  majesty's  then  courts  at 
Westminster,  and  his  majesty's  court  of  admiralty,  was  gracioasly 
pleased  to  hei^r  them  himself  in  full  council,  and  upon  full  debate 
thereof  had,  the  eighteenth  of  February,  163^  propositions  for  ac- 
commodating thereof  were  by  his  majesty  and  the  board  resolved 
upon,  and  upon  reading  thereof,  as  well  before  the  judges  of  his  ma- 
jesty's court  at  Westminster-hall,  as  before  the  judge  of  his  highnesses 
said  court  of  admiralty,  and  his  attomey-general,  agreed  unto,  and 
sttbsigned  by  them  all,  in  his  majesty's  presence,  and  entered  la  the 
eouncil-book,  and  the  original  to  remain  in  the  council-chest,  a 
copy  of  which  order,  agreement,  and  propositions  is  hereunto  an. 
nexed. 

That  the  same  order,  so  made  by  your  majesties  said  royal  father, 
and  the  board,  and  agreed  unto,  and  subscribed  by  all  the  then  jud. 
ges  of  England,  did  very  much  tend  to  the  advancement  of  the  navi- 
gation and  commerce  of  this  nation,  to  the  encouragement  both  of  tha 
merchants  and  seamen,  to  the  credit  of  shipping,  with  the  materiaU 
men,  to  the  furtherance  of  ship-masters,  and  building  of  ships,  the 
wooden  walls  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  keeping  a  right  understand- 
ing abroad ;  for  that  the  foreign  contracts  made  beyond  the  sea,  and 
the  matter  of  charter-parties  for  voyages,  all  ship-building,  r^[iairing, 
Tictualling  of  ships,  mariners  wages,  and  other  matters  of  mere  admi- 
ralty, did  from  dienceforth  proceed  in  their  due  course  in  the  said 
court  of  admiralty,  by  tlie  rule  of  the  civil  and  maritime  laws,  well 
known  abroad  as  well  as  here,  and  that  without  either  being  prohu 
bited  or  interrupted;  By  which  encouragement,  and  for  that  as  well 
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the  people  here,  as  foreignen ,  had  speedy  justice  in  the  admiralty, 
by  one  common  mle,  well  known  to  tiiem  all,  more  ships  were  build, 
ed,  freighted,  set  out  to  sea,  more  Toyages  and  returns  made,  com. 
merce  flourished,  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom  increased,  and  his  late 
majesty's  customs  and  revenues  were  advanced. 

But  forasmuch  as  there  have  been  of  late  obstructions  arisen  by 
the  grant  of  prohibitions,  in  causes  of  charter-parties,  repairing  and 
building  of  ships,  mariners  wages,  and  other  the  causes  and  cases  so 
settled  as  aforesaid,  by  his  late  majesty  and  the  board,  with  the  con- 
sent and  agreement  of  all  Che  then  judges  ;  your  petitioners  do  sen. 
nUy  perceire,  that  unless,  by  the  piety  and  wisdom  of  your  majesty, 
yonr  majesty's  court  of  admiralty  be  established  in  its  jurisdiction, 
that  it  May  minister  due  justice,  in  all  these  and  other  cases  of  admi. 
ralty,  without  being  prohibited,  or  obstructed,  the  building  of  ships 
will  be  discouraged,  the  materiaUmen  will  not  trust  npon  the  credit  of 
the  ship,  fewer  voyages  to  Ma  and  returns  from  thence  will  be  made, 
trade  and  a  right  understanding  abroad,  especially  since  all  such 
causes  and  matters  are  abroad  referred  to  die  admiralty,  will  decrease, 
and  your. majesty's  customs  be  lessened,and  ship.masters,  and  seamen, 
as  well  as  merchants  be  damaged^  and  much  more  inconveniencea 
ensue  also. 

The  petitioners,  who  do  heartily,  upon  their  bended  knees,  bless 
Grod  for  your  majesty's  most  happy  and  glorious  restoration  to  your 
crowns  and  kingdoms,  and  do  humbly  and  devotedly  pray,  that  the 
iame  may  flourish,  and  that  your  majesty  may  enjoy  a  long,  peace, 
able,  and  prosperous  reign,  do  humbly  submit  it  to  your  majesty's 
most  wise  and  prudent  consideration,  whether  your  majesty,  in  a  mat. 
ter  of  this  universal  concernment,  will  not  be  pleased,  upon  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  said  order  annexed,  to  tread  in  your  majesty's  most  roy. 
al  father's  steps,  and  to  call  your  majesty's  judges,  or  such  others  as 
your  majesty  shall  hold  requisite  to  be  present,  at  your  majesty's 
connciLboanl,  and  cause  the  said  former  order  to  be  renewed  and 
confirmed,  and  to  be  inviolably  observed,  that  your  majesty  will  in 
your  own  great  wisdom  do  therein,  for  the  good  of  your  kingdoms, 
commerce,  shipping,  and  navigation,  as  to  your  majesty  shall  J^em 
requisite. 

And  your  petitioners  shall  ever  pray. 
William  Batt^,  William  Wilde,  Tho.  Gates, 

William  Penn,  James  Modyford,        Joshua  Waters, 

William  Rider,  .         Robert  Lant,  William  Clarke, 

Nicholas  Harlestone,  Gregory  Wescomb,  Robert  Wood, 
lAwrence  M oyer,  William  Wescomb,  G«orge  Percy, 
Brhin  Harrison,  Nicholas  Warren,        John  Frederick, 

Jldward  Jonson,  Richard  Lant,  Thomas  Bludworth, 

Daniel  Gates,  James  St.  Hill,  Thomas  Brodrick, 

John  Lainbery,  John  Marshal,  John  Bull, 

Thomas  White,  John  Harbin,  Richard  Wescomb, 

Thomas  Harman,         Philip  Paine,  John  Mascal, 

J[ohn  Casse,  William  Wood,  David  Skinner, 

^  John  Prowd,  Nicholas  Bradley,        Thomas  Andrews, 

f  John  Swanley,  William  Green,  John  Lemkuele, 
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Lawrence  Bkncart, 
Thomas  Bantry, 
Godfrey  Lee, 
John  Page, 
Christopher  Boone, 
Peter  Vandeput, 
John  Moone, 
Alexander  Bence, 
John  Soame, 
Charles  Michel, 
Nathaniel  Houldings, 
Peter  Leare, 
Richard  Ford, 
John  JoUife, 
Robert  Canning, 
John  Harris, 
Thomas  Warren, 
Joseph  ]>ebins, 
Joseph  Campbel, 


Thomas  Davies, 
William  Walker, 
Rich.  Adams, 
Robert  Ellis, 
Charles  Bennet, 
Edward  Lopegood, 
Nicholas  Meade, 
Samuel  Put, 
Thomas  Canham, 
Timothy  Alsop, 
Thomas  Tyte, 
Daniel  Ford, 
Robert  Hooker, 
Nicholas  Corsellis, 
Peter  Proby, 
Andrew  King, 
Geon;e  Smith, 
John  Dickens, 
WiUiam  Parker, 


John  Heath, 
Edward  Wambwel^ 
Anthony  Nicholettl^ 
Edward  Lewes, 
Thomas  Culling, 
Richard  David, 
James  Young, 
Nathaniel  Tencha, 
George  Maryet, 
Richard  Church,  jiiit* 
Nathaniel  Townseod^ 
Jacob  Wachter, 
Peter  Heninghook^ 
Robert  Gale, 
Gerard  Weyman, 
Nicholas  Skinner, 
Edward  Bouvery, 
Michael  Godfrey^ 
Andrew  West. 
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PON  the  receipt  oi  the  following  letter,  concerning  the  nature 
of  taxes,  and  lerying  of  money  upon  the  subject,  I  immediately  reb. 
aoWed  to  commit  it  to  the  press,  as  conoeiring  that  it  might  be  in^tru* 
mental  towards  the  remoral  of  that  popular  argument,  which  the 
malecontents  of  the  age  are  so  industrious  to  instil  into  the  minds  of 
the  common  sort,  viz.  That  frequent  taxes  are  an  insupportable 
grierance  and  oppression  io  the  nation  ;  and  this  by  so  much  they 
the  more  successfully  propagate,  by  how  much  it  is  a  receif  ed  opinioii 
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among  the  jpopulace,  and  such  as,  either  for  want  of  parts,  or  nidt 
accastomed  io  serions  reflexions,  hare  not  thoroughly  considered  thi9 
affair :  Whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  this  TiilgAr  error  has  obtained 
Bo  general  a  consent  and  approbation,  that  it  needs  not  to  be  much 
Inculcated.  This  the  disaffected  party  to  the  present  government  aril 
sufficiently  sensible  of,  and  therefore  are  iidt  unactive  in  the  esta« 
blishment  of  an  untruth,  irhich  has  the  Advantage  of  making  a  d^p 
impression  upon  sudh,  whose  biassed  and  prejudicate  sentiments  ren^ 
der  them  fit  objects  of  their  design.  Sed  dato^  4*  ^on  concesio^  but 
Supposing,  and  not  granting,  timt  taxes  were  really  a  harden  to  ih& 
nation,  yet,  if  it  be  true^  that  e  malis  minimum^  of  two  evils  tlie 
least  is  to  be  chbsen,  it  will  thence  follow,  that  it  is  better  for  th# 
kingdom  to  have  purchased  its  redemption  from  popery  and  arbitrary 
power,  though  at  the  price  of  some  part  of  the  estates  and  fortunes 
of  the  subject,  rather  than  to  hAre  lost  all  At  one  throw  by  a  tyrannic 
Cal  invasion  upon  their  religion,  laws,  and  liberties.  I  presume,  that 
even  some  of  those  busy  agents,  who  sow  these  seeds  of  discord  and 
division  among  us,  wduld  have  been  content  to  have  bought  theii" 
safety  almost  at  any  rate,  whilst  the  storm  was  imminent;  and,  now 
that  it  is  happily  blown  over,  and  nothing  appears  at  present,  but  a 
serene  sky  and  fair  weather,  why  should  they  either  endeAvonr  a  re* 
duction  both  of  themselves  and  others  to  their  former  danger  (to  whick 
their  turbulent  devices  do  immediately  tend)  Or  strive  to  create  un« 
reasonable  dissatisfactions  against  so  judt  an  expedient,  as  each  one'f 
discharging  a  few  pence  for  an  insurance  of  the  publlck  peace^  and 
4|uiet  settlement  of  the  nation  ? 

It  is,  surely,  very  unaccountable,  that  those  men,  who  discovered 
so  great  an  alacrity  and  forwardness  in  opposing  of  popish  tyranny 
and  arbitrary  power,  should  now  endeavour  to  inslave  us  under  the 
same  uneasy  yoke,  but  with  this  additional  aggravation  to  our  former 
Servitude,  that,  whereas  we  were  then  allowed  some,  we  must  wm 
make  brick  without  straw.  This  seems  so  wild  a  notidn  of  obedience 
(the  result  of  the  passive  doctrine)  and  that  the  chief  wheel  in  that 
unaccountable  engine  ot  absolute  sovereignty,  as  is  destreetivie  of  all 
government,  inasmuch  as  it  is  Utterly  irroconcileable  with  the  preser^ 
tation  and  common  interest  of  human  society.  But  these  murmuring^ 
seditious  spirits,  after  shamefully  retracting  from  their  early  officious. 
ness,  in  their  encouragement  of  the  late  expedition  of  the  then  Prince* 
of  Orange,  are  not  content  with  a  complete  enjoyment  of  their  pro- 
perties, under  the  even  steerage  of  this  great  and  skilfnl  pilot,  who  sc^ 
jnstly  manages  the  helm  of  the  present  government,  as  not  to  invade 
the  rights  of  any  man;  nor  yet  to  retain  their  particular  sentiments 
within  their  Own  breash,  but  they  must  needs  vent  And  divulge  them 
to  others,  by  which  they  bedome  the  publick  incendiaries  of  the  neu 
tion.  But,  as  I  cannot  enough  admire  both  th6  folly  And  ingratitude 
of  these  men,  who  strive  to  disseminate  so  poisonous  a  contagion  * 
so  have  I  not  room  left  for  wonder  and  surprise,  to  observe  divers 
innocent,  well-meaning  persons  so  unwctrily  catched  and  Infected  by 
it,  when,  not  many  months  ago,  their  lives,  religion,  liberties,  all 
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that  was  dear  or  acceptable  unto  them,  lay  apparently  at  stake :  Far^ 
which,  I  prayj  do  they  account  the  more  advantageous  ?  Whether 
their  properties  to  be  infringed,  their  religion  violated,  their  laws 
subverted,  their  estates  confiscated,  and  they,  with  their  wives,  chil. 
dren,  and  relations,  to  be  exposed  to  the  fiery  trial  ?  Or  to  be  sea. 
sonably  freed  from  these  amazing  terrors,  ready  to  overwhelm  them 
in  a  full  career^  when  they  received  a  signal  and  miraculous,  as  well 
as  a  gracious  deliverance,  and  that  as  much  above  their  hopes,  as  it 
has  since  appeared  to  be  beyond  their  desert  ? 
■  What  would  not  every  honest  man,  or  good  Christian,  hare  given, 
at  that  time,  to  have  had  that  security  under  his  own  vine,  and  under  his 
own  fig-tree,  tlie  liberty  of  his  religion,  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  pro. 
perty,  and  an  equal  and  just  administration  of  the  laws,  which  he 
enjoys  under  the  benign  influence  and  protection  of  the  present  go. 
ternment  ?  And  then,  with  what  face  can  he  deny  to  contribute  his 
respective  share  and  proportion,  not  only  to  the  assuring  of  his  own 
particular  right,  but  also  that  of  the  general  interest,  together  with 
what  is  infinitely  preferable  to  either,  the  Protestant  religion  in  th^ 
three  kingdoms  ? 

All  this,  and  much  more,  which  might  be  offered,  and  insisted  upon 
(were  not  prolixity  improper  in  a  preface,  especially  to  so  small  a  dis. 
qourse,  as  is  that  of  the  following  lettcfr)  seems  exceeding  reasonable 
«ppn  theiformer  hypothesis,  if  taxes  were  really  a  burden  and  op. 
pression  to  the  nation ;  which  the  following  sheets  do  abundantly 
evince  that  they  are  not,  by  shewing,  that  they  are  so  far  from  being 
a  diminution  of,  that  they  really  add  to  the  trade  and  riches  of  a 
tftate. 

This  the  author  has  fully  proyed,  from  the  opulent  condition  of 
those  countries  where  taxes  are  most  numerous;  and,  after  sereral 
oopious  parallel  instances,  derived  from  foreign  monarchies  and  re. 
publicks,  shewing  their  great  advancement  by  taxes  and  frequent 
leyies  upon  the  subject,  he  undertakes  to  demonstrate  the  practica. 
bleness,  as  well  as  equal  advantage  of  the  same  to  these  kingdoms. 
This  I  thought  to  be  of  such  seasonable  and  publick  importance,  in 
reference  to  the  present  state  of  afiairs,  as  well  in  order  to  the  recti, 
fying  the  aforementioned  general  prejudice  and  mistake,  as  to  the 
silencing  of  all  intemperate  and  unreasonable  murmurers  against  the 
proceedings  of  the  grand  council  of  the  nation,  in  the  methods  taken 
for  a  supply  of  the  naval  and  land-forces,  that  I  thought  fit  to  usher 
it  into  publick  view,  as  considering  that,  if  these  men,  who  most  in. 
Teigh  against  taxes,  could  be  brought  to  believe,  that  tJiey  naturally 
tend  to  the  advantage  and  interest  of  the  state,  and  do  really  conduce 
tP  the  inriching  and  improvement  of  it,  they  must  needs  cease  from 
their  seditious  clamours  against,  and  satyrical  reflexions  upon  the  go. 
ternment,  in  this  respect:  And  that  this  would  not  be  the  sole  advan. 
tage  which  would  accrue  from  the  clearing  up  of  this  mistake,  but 
that  all  honest  and  good  men  will  join  more  cordially  than  ever  in 
their  unanimous  and  chearful  contributions  to  its  support,  when  they 
are  made  sensible,  that  not  only  the  common  duty  of  subjects  (that 
indispansable  obligation  of  a  perpetual  gratitude,  which  they  owe  to 
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fhif'ir  deliyerer)  and  the  nataral  instinet  of  self.preserYation  ought  to 
quicken  and  excite  them  thereunto ;  but,  besides  all  this,  that  thej 
are  really  gainers  by  this  course,  and,  consequently,  what  they  ex-- 
pend  upon  that  account  does,  after  a  due  circulation,  return  to  them 
with  a  considerable  improyement  and  augmentation. 

Wartl^  Sir, 

Pp  Asu  ANT  to  my  promise,  at  our  late  conference,  I  here  present  you 
with  a  short  Essay,  concerning  Taxes^  which  I  submit  to  your  private 
censure,  and  shall  not  limit  you  from  sending  it  to  the  press,  if,  in 
j6ur  opinion^  it  may  prove  serviceable  to  the  publick. 
-  That  tribute,  or,  as  we  now  call  it,  customs,  taxes,  &c.  were  oru 
giually  a  mark  of  servitude,  is  evidenced  by  the  interrogatory  of  an 
infallible  author,  '  Of  whom  do  the  princes  of  the  earth  take  tri. 
btite  ?> 

But,  as  government  became  more  humane,  the  savage  exaction^ 
upon  strangers,  was  less  rigid ;  and  the  Romans,  who  were  then 
masters  of  civil  government  in  the  world,  found  it  conducing  to  the 
establishment  of  that  overgrown,  and  prodigious  empire,  to  make 
every  part  of  their  conquest  easy  to  the  people,  and  that,  in  point  of 
taxes,  they  should  be  universally  equal,  which  seems  to  be  con. 
finned  by  that  of  Augustas,  when  he  ordered  all  the  world  to  be 
taxed;  wherein  we  find  no  exemption  of  a  Roman  above  others. 
Ther  were,  indeed,  invested  in  divers  other  privileges,  but,  in  the. 
matter  of  taxes,  we  find  the  wisdom  of  that  empire  to  make  no  dis. 
tinction  from  any  that  were  under  their  conquest  and  government. 

in  imitation  of  whose  equal  and  prudent  conduct,  all  succeeding 
governments  have  been  guided  in  tempering  of  dieir  conquests,  and 
not,  a^  in  the  first  ages,  making  both  persons  and  estates  the  pur« 
chase  of  victory.  By  this  tneans,  civilities,  laws,  and  chris. 
tianity  have  been  propagated  in  the  world  with  that  advantageous 
success,  to  which  they  could  never  have  attained,  if  conquest  had 
U^n  pursued,  and  employed  as  in  foriher  ages,  in  all  the  inhumaa 
k€t^  of  slavery^  violence,  and  rapine. 

The  Romans  were  the  first  we  read  of,  that  regularly  paid  their 
iii^ies ;  before  th^m,  the  Barbarians  might  sometimes  divide  the  spoil 
of  their  enemies,  and  other  savage  ways  they  had,  to  satisfy  their 
herds  of  men,  but  no  exact  payments  were  in  use,  until  the  Ro^ 
mans ;  iind,  for  the  maintenance  and  encouragement  of  so  good  i^ 
gOrernment,  they  imposed  taxes,  that  so,  in  intervals  of  peace^ 
their  armies  might  not  be  exposed  to  the  necessity  of  committing  the 
like  ravage,  they  did  in  times  of  war,  and  publick  hosUiity. 
"■  They  soon  became  artists  in  taxing  the  people,  inventing  ways  to 
bring-  in  money.  That  of  Augustus  Caesar,  in  taxing  the  whole 
^ptire,  seemed  to  be  in  the  manner  of  a  poll  with  us.  There  WM 
also  a '  tribute  imposed  upon  passengers,  going  from  place  to  place, 
and  a  custom  levied  upon  goods  and  merchandise*. 

They  had  also  an  art  of  raising  money  from  aliens,  upon  the  account 
cS  being  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  Romans ;  and  many  other  way9 
and  devices  they  had  to  advance  money,  which,  if  duly  considered, 
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was  the  chief,  if  Bot  only  reason,  why  they  were  so  famed  in  th# 
world  for  good  goyernment,  because  that  they  paid  their  army  and 
ministers  of  state  so  well,  that  they  lay  not  under  the  temptation  of 
violence  or  bribery. 

I  shall  here  come  to  a  close,  in  relation  to  taxes  and  impositions, 
under  the  heathen  Roman  emperors ;  and  only,  in  order  to  the 
making  good  my  position,  that  taxes  are  no  charge,  infer  from  this 
done  by  the  Romans,  that  it  was  none  in  their  days,  inasmuch  as  it 
kept  the  people  from  violence,  and  ravage  of  the  soldiers,  and  the 
worse  exactions  and  corruptions  of  civil  magistrates. 

We  will  now  make  an  enquiry  into  the  taxes  and  impositions  of 
Christian  princes,  and  then  compare  them  with  those  of  these  king, 
doros. 

First ^  Then  let  us  look  into  the  impositions  of  commonwealths* 
The  greatest  and  roost  ancient  is  Venice.  None  will  say  that 
they  are  a  poor  state,  though  all  must  own  that  they  lie  under  heavy 
taxes,  insomuch  that  it  is  believed  in  those  countries,  that  the 
Christians  under  the  Turks  are  subject  to  less  impositions,  than  such 
as  live  under  the  Venetians ;  where,  besides  great  customs  upon  all 
merchandise,  they  pay  excise  for  every  bit  of  bread  and  meaL  nay, 
for  the  very  salt  they  eat ;  and,  after  all  this,  the  poorest  laoourer 
pays  his  poU.money.  And  yet,  where  is  tliere  a  richer  people  ? 
And  no  government,  either  Christian  or  heathen,  in  the  known  world 
of  such  antiquity,  and  without  charge,  though  pestered  with  contL 
iinal  wars,  at  one  time,  for  the  space  of  seven  years,  had  all  th« 
Christian  prbices  in  Europe  in  a  league  and  war  against  them,  except 
England. 

We  will  mention  the  next  commonwealth,  in  power  and  riches, 
the  United  Provinces.  I  need  not  particularise  their  taxes ;  fen  there 
are  of  our  kingdoms,  but  know  them;  and  that,  they  are  so  great, 
that  it  is  believed,  the  poorest  labouring  man  in  Holland  adds  to 
their  intrado  four  pounds  sterling  a  year,  so  great  is  the  excise  on 
every  thing  they  eat  or  drink ;  besides,  upon  the  occasion  of  any 
war,  it  is  usual  to  raise  the  fortiedi  penny  upon  their  whole  estates  ; 
jet  these  people  vie  with  all  nations,  in  matter  of  trade  and  riches; 
and  it  is  matter  of  controversy,  which  of  the  two,  whether  they,  or 
Venice,  in  proportion  io  their  extents  of  land,  are  the  richer.  They 
of  Holland  out-do  them  in  their  common  people,  as  to  wealth  and 
coin.  Now,  then,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  taxes  there  do  no  harm, 
since  the  very  peasants,  boru  they  call  them,  are  so  rich,  as  fre. 
qnently  to  give  a  tun  of  gold,  which  is  ten-thousand  pounds  of  our 
money,  in  portion  with  their  daughters. 

The  naming  of  these  two  commonwealths  may  serve  for  all  under 
that  distinction.  I  shall  now  come  ixi  taxes  under  monarchs.  To 
nominate  some  few,  as  instances  to  supply  the  rest,  I  will  begin 
with  the  Empire,  where  taxes  are  generally  low,  and  consequently 
the  people  poor ;  for  it  will  be  so,  as  I  shall  hereafter  demoastrala, 
wherever  the  rich  gentry  and  others  have  nothing  to  fetch  money  out 
of  their  coflers,  but  their  pwn  expence,  by  which  the  commonalty 
can  hare  little  opportunity  to  improre  themselTes. 
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Spain  follows  much  the  steps  of  the  Empire  in  their  taxes ;  an<f, 
although  there  are  numerous  causes  assigned  for  the  poverty  of  that 
part  particularly,  under  the  name  of  Spain,  yet,  that  of  their  irregu^ 
lar  and  uncertain  taxes  does  powerfully  contribute  to  the  indigent 
state  af  that  kingdom  ;  for  that  the  country  cannot  be  planted,  by 
reason  of  the  armies  living  upon  the  spoil  of  it,  not  haying  a  penny 
pay  for  six  months  together ;  by  which  means,  the  country  feels  little 
difference  from  the  conquest  of  their  enemies,  and  the  quartering  their 
own  forces. 

Portugal  IS  more  craring  in  its  taxe^,  impositions  being  heavy  on 
importations,  which  are  of  the  worst  sort,  yet  better  than  none ;  and, 
seeing  it  raises  a  considerable  revenue,  their  army  and  officers  of 
state  are  well  paid,  and  their  country  much  richer,  and  more  populous 
than  Spain,  that  borders  upon  them. 

I  shall  put  a  period  io  that  part  of  my  discourse,  referring  to  the 
taxes  of  foreign  princes,  with  that  of  France,  which  is  rather  the 
abhorrence,  than  example  of  any  Christian  prince;  his  tyrannical 
impositions  being  grown  to  an  unlimited  exaction  upon  all  men,  both 
sacred  and  civil ;  and  yet  so,  if  the  barbarity  of  the  thing  could 
have  been  separated  from  the  effect,  those  unbounded  taxes  would 
not  have  inpoterlshed  the  country ;  if  the  money  had  not  been  spent 
out  of  his  own  dominions  in  foreign  conquests,  which  rarely  prove 
beneficial  to  the  country  that  invades. 

if  we  consider  France,  in  the  beginning  of  their  invasions  on  their 
neighbours,  we  shall  find  them  not  so  rich  as  they  were  seven  years 
after,  notwithstanding  that  great  part  of  their  taxes  were  sent  out  of 
the  kingdom  to  raise  men,  and  more  spent  in  paying  the  army  in  the 
enemy's  country,  and  buying  of  towns.  Now,  at  first  view,  this 
may  seem  strange  and  unacccnintable,  that  impositions  upon  a  people, 
and  a  great  part  of  them  carried  out  of  their  country,  should  make 
them  thrive :  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  seeming  paradox,  it  is  a  cer. 
tain  truth,  as,  in  the  sequel  of  the  discourse,  will  be  fully  evident. 
Aud,  that  France  might  have  managed  a  war  with  all  Europe,  and  not 
have  beggared  ihe  kingdom,  as  now  it  is,  if  they  had  not  destroyed 
it  by  their  fierce  persecution  of  the  Hugonots ;  for  that  has  evidently 
been  the  ruin  of  that  kingdom.  Whereas,  had  the  French  Protest, 
ants  been  encouraged  and  maintained  in  their  rights  and  religion,  they 
would  have  been  their  best  and  most  loyal  men,  both  in  peace  and 
war :  for  so  they  proved  in  the  minority  of  this  king,  in  the  general 
defection  of  France;  and,  had  they  been  now  possessed  of  their  relL 
gion  and  rights  of  France,  it  is  to  be  feared,  we  had  not  so  easily 
commanded  the  seas,  most  of  the  French  seamen  being  of  that  pro. 
fession. 

We  now  come  to  compare  the  taxes  of  these  kingdoms  with  those 
of  foreign  princes ;  and,  to  save  multiplying  of  words,  will  reduce 
all  under  two  heads : 

Fir  at  ^  The  laws  and  manner  of  imposing  taxes  upon  their  subjects: 
^  and, 

Secondly^  The  quantum  and  duration  of  such  taxes. 

For  the  first,  The  laws  and  manner  of  imposing  taxes :  That  is  as 
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different  as  the  climates  which  they  are  under.  I  shall  not  trouble 
myself,  or  the  reader,  with  naming  of  all  the  kingdoms  in  Europe, 
but  shall  only  instance  some  of  the  most  considerable;  in  order 
whereunto,  I  shall  begin  with  Germany,  the  impositions  of  which 
country  may  be  brought  under  two  heads :  That  of  the  tenure  and 
obligation  of  the  princes,  nobility,  and  free  cities,  to  furnish  a  cer« 
tain  number  of  men  in  the  wars  against  the  Turk. 

The  second,  By  levying  money  in  the  dyets,  neither  of  which,  if 
compared  with  those  of  England,  can  be  thought  easy.  That  of  Tar- 
nishing men  is  little  better  than  tyrannical  in  the  lords  and  nobles, 
who  arbitrarily  force  their  tenants,  and  perhaps  neighbours,  to  com. 
pleat  their  numbers,  without  any  relief  in  the  greatest  abuse,  haTin^ 
none  to  make  complaint  or  application  to,  to  redress  their  grievances 
and  violent  usage.  Then,  for  their  dyets,  they  are  so  few  for  the 
commonalty,  and  so  much  influenced  and  overpowered  by  the  pre. 
dominant  interest  of  their  grandees,  that  the  impositions  can  hardly 
be  laid  with  any  equal  or  just  regard  to,  or  right  consideration  of  the 
poor. 

Taxes  in  Spain  are  yet  more  arbitrarily  imposed,  the  people  bar. 
ing  no  vote  there,  but  all  the  duties  laid  in  effect  by  the  king  and 
his  council.  In  some  cases  they  will  advise  with  the  nobility  and 
other  communities,  but  it  is  no  more  than  mere  compliment,  or  matter 
of  form  ;i  for,  whatsoever  the  king  and  council  enact,  that  they  must- 
acquiesce  and  agree  to ;  and  the  truth  is,  it  appears  so  by  their  irre- 
gular, ve](atious,  and  yet  most  unprofitable  way  of  taxes,  in  which 
•they  are  much  short  and  inferior  to  any  government  in  Europe. 

France  makes  a  fair  shew  to  the  people,  and  yet  makes  a  better 
market  for  the  king.  He  imposes  duties  under  the  pretence  of  the 
parliaments  of  each  province  laying  it  on  the  people ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  only  the  king's  word  that  makes  the  ordinance  of 
parliament ;  not  as  here  in  England,  where  it  comes  last'to  the  king, 
for  the  royal  assent :  But  there  the  king  sends  the  parliament  word, 
that  he  will  have  so  much  money ;  and  all  the  favour,  that  they  can 
obtain  from  him,  is,  to  place  it  on  such  commodities,  or  ways,  as 
they  think  most  expedient. 

And  it  is  not  unworthy  observation  to  remark,  that  these  parlia* 
ments  of  France  are,  in  effect,  no  more  than  courts  of  judicature, 
in  matters  of  right,  betwixt  man  and  man,  hearing  and  judging 
causes,  and  their  places  bought  from  the  king,  not  elected  by  the 
people.  So  that,  from  such  parliaments,  notiiing  can  be  expected 
hut  the  king's  dictates. 

The  great  Duke  of  Muscovy  is  above  all  tyrannical  in  his  imposi. 
Uons,  charging  on  the  subject  what  he  pleases ;  and  yet,  which  is 
inore  oppressive  to  his  people,  forestalls  the  chief  commodities  of 
the  kingdom,  or  what  comes  from  others,  and  sets  what  price  he 
thinks  fit  upon  them,  by  which  he  destroys  his  own  merchants  and 
dealers;  and  where  other  kings  make  themselves,  and  their  subjects, 
rich,  by  raising  money  on  them,  he  makes  himself  poor,  and  his 
subjects  miserable  slaves,  barring  them  of  all  industry,  by  shutting 
them  out  from  trade,  and  agreeably  to  such  oppressions,  his  tBSt 
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dominioDS  are  thinly  planted,  and  poor  to  a  prodigy ;  anil,  had  tliey 
the  liberty  of  seeing  other  countries,  he  would  yet  have  a  smaller 
stock  of  inhabitants ;  but  he  keeps  what  he  has,  by  making  it  death 
for  all  the  kindred  of  such  as  go  out  of  his  dominions,  without  his 
license  and  permission. 

Next  to  him,  in  arbitrary  impositions,  is  the  Duke  of  Florence, 
who  is  not  bounded  in  his  taxes,  and  likewise  ingrosses  several  trades, 
and  sets  what  price  he  pleases,  upon  his  own  commodities ;  by  which 
his  country  would  also  be  made  poor,  but  that  he  has  the  opportunity, 
of  other  helps,  which  the  Great  Duke  of  Muscovy  is  not  assisted 
witli,  viz,  a  country  placed  in  the  garden  of  the  world ;  and,  by  his 
making  Leghorn  a  free  port,  made  it  the  center  of  trade,  and  by 
that,  got  the  start  of  all  princes  in  Europe* 

The  kingdom  of  Sweden  has  many  advantages  of  raising  money 
from  the  country,  rather  than  people,  and  yet  they  are  not  exempt 
from  taxes  ;  all  which  contributes  to  the  enriching  of  that  kingdom, 
which  has  little  of  arts  or  trade  to  improve  it,  only  that  which  nature 
produces;  and  she  indeed  has  been  liberal  to  that  great  kingdom,  in 
mines  of  all  sorts,  though  least  of  gold  or  silver ;  but  abounds  ia 
copper,  tin,  iron,  &c.  of  all  which,  the  king  has  a  tenth,  as  also  of 
cattle  and  corn  ;  he  has  likewise  the  vast  demesns  of  bishops  and 
church-lands,  out  of  which  he  only  allows  a  small  competency  to  his 
own  bishops,  and  after  all  this,  he  has  liberty,  by  the  laws  of  the 
land,  to  raise  money  on  the  subject,  in  case  of  war. 

The  King  of  Poland  is  restrained,  and  can  do  nothing,  but  by  the 
decree  of  the  dyct ;  yet  has,  by  that,  power,  upon  occasion  of  sud. 
den  streights  and  emergencies  in  war,  to  raise  money  upon  the^ 
people,  by  his  own  command,  without  assembling  the  dyet. 

Denmark  has  a  provision  for  its  support,  above  any  kingdom  ia 
Europe,  God  Almighty  having,  as  it  were,  out  of  a  particular  pro. 
vidence,  supplied  that  kingdom,  out  of  its  own  production,  seeing 
there  is  little  in  it,  either  of  arts  or  nature. 

The  toll  of  the  Sound  is  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  crown, 
and,  as  before.mentioned,  such  as  no  prince  in  Europe  has  the  like, 
for  that,  in  all  other  kingdoms,  taxes  are  raised  on  themselves;  but 
this  of  the  toll  from  ships,  passing  the  Sound,  is  from  strangers  that 
only  pass  by  his  country,  and  cannot  reimburse  themselves  there : 
'Whereas  duties  imposed  on  foreigners,  that  bring  in  their  commo* 
dities  to  another  country,  is  no  more,  than  laying  it  on  themselves, 
only  with  this  diflerence,  that  they  make  foreigners  the  first  collec. 
tors  of  it. 

The  other  duties  on  Denmark  are  not  considerable ;  that  on  cattle, 
which  they  sell  in  Germany,  is  of  most  value;  as  their  intrado  ia  no^ 
great,  so  is  their  country  poor. 

I  need  not  mention  the  manner  of  laying  taxes  in  commonwealths  ; 
it  is  always  with  the  consent  of  the  people,  who  are  too  apt  to  cen- 
sure their  representatives,  if  they  give  not  satisfaction  to  the  popu^ 
lace. 

And,  notwithstanding  that  of  Venice  b  aristocratical,  yet  have 
they  such  numbers  in  tlieir  senate,  that  no  tajc  cati  be  laid,  but  for  thc) 
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good  of  the  commoDwealth,  there  being,  at  least,  two.thoasand  firet 
hundred  gentlemen  of  Venice,  which  are  all  the  senate;  and  althoagh 
many  of  them  are  engaged  in  the  wars,  and  foreign  employments, 
yet  there  can  never  be  less,  if  but  one  quarter  of  them,  than  our 
great  council  the  parliament. 

Thus  I  have  given  but  a  succinct  account  of  the  nature  and  impo. 
sitionB  of  taxes  in  foreign  kingdoms,  irhich  now  in  as  few  words  let 
QS  compare  ours  with,  and  we  shall  see  how  happy  a  people  we  are 
above  the  best  of  our  neighbours. 

And  first,  let  us  consider  who  it  is  that  lay  impositions  upon  us  : 
It  is  men  chose  by  ourselves. 

The  difierence  indeed  is  great,  in  the  modus  of  our  taxes  from 
other  kingdoms,  and  also  in  the  use  of  them.  FoTthemodni  in 
other  kingdoms,  they  generally  consider  only  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
that  impositions  may  not  touch  or  affect  them,  and  care  not  how  in« 
supportable  or  grievous  they  are  to  the  commonalty  :  but  with  us  the 
taxes  reach  every  man  in  proportion  to  his  quality  and  expence. 

In  other  kingdoms  they  place  taxes  only  to  raise  money,  and  have 
no  regard  to  the  trade  of  their  kingdoms,  that  so  their  taxes  may  not 
prejudice  their  commerce.  But  in  England,  care  is  always  had,  that 
impositions  may  not  impede  our  trade  and  manufactories. 

Now,  as  to  the  use  and  employment  of  taxes  in  other  kingdoms, 
they  also  dififer  much  from  ours. 

In  some  kingdoms  they  are  imposed  to  insla^e  the  people,  and  keep 
them  poor,  as  in  Muscovy  ;  in  other  parts  taxes  are  laid  to  inrich 
tiie  nobility,  as  in  Poland;  in  others,  to  fill  the  coffers  of  the  prince, 
as  in  Florence. 

'\Yhereas  none  of  these  uses  take  up  our  taxes ;  they  are  with  great 
care  and  caution  laid  out,  and  by  the  same  law  that  raises  them,  ap^ 
propriated  for  a  particular  service,  and  last  no  longer  upon  the  peo^^ 
pie,  than  the  necessity  of  the  nation  requires  ;  for  that  we  never  hare 
money  raised,  but  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom )  though,  as  I  shall 
shew  in  the  close  of  this  discourse,  it  would  redound  to  the  advantage 
of  the  kingdom,  if  there  were  more  taxes  raised,  and  these  assigned 
to  publick  uses  in  peace  as  well  as  war. 

I  shall  now  come  to  the  chief  design  of  this  discourse,  which  is,  to 
demonstrate,  that  taxes  are  no  charge  either  to  the  kingdom  in  gene, 
lal,  or  to  particular  persons  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  again  to  all. 

But  to  render  this  matter  the  more  plain  and  intelligible,  I  shall 
proceed  after  the  following  method : 

I.  Shew  who  in  the  kingdom  pay  the  greatest  part  of  the  taxes. 

II.  What  use  is  made  of  these  taxes ;  and  how  they  circulate  in 
tile  kingdom. 

III.  How  trade  is  improved  by  taxes. 

IV.  That  the  poor  are  employed  by  them, 

y.  That  a  set  of  men,  of  no  use  in  the  kingdom,  are  by  taxes 
made  profitable  in  the  commonMealth. 

VI.  That  taxes,  especially  when  trade  is  stopped  by  war,  is  the 
only  remedy  to  keep  the  trading  and  mechanick  hands  of  the  king^ 
dom  employed, 
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yil.  That  taxes  will  inrich  ilie  nation,  and  dispersa  in  it  as  nmcli 
treasure,  when  there  is  no  foreign  trade,  as  when  it  is  open* 

To  b^in  then  with  the  first  h^ad,  who  it  is  that  pay  most  of  the 
taxes :  they  are  the  worst  members  in  the  commonwealth,  viz,  th? 
extravagant  and  debauched.  The  greatest  duties  are,  or  should  be, 
laid  upon  commodities  for  pleasure  and  sumptuousness,  as  silks,  gold 
and  siWer  lace,  &e.  Now  these  are  wore  in  the  greatest  excess,  by 
the  extraTagaut  of  the  kingdom,  both  men  and  women.  A  debauch^a 
shall  spend  more  out  of  an  estate  of  a  thousand  pounds  a  year,  than 
a  regular  man  trill  from  the  annual  income  of  five  times  that  propor^ 
tion ;  and  a  miss  lay  out  more  on  doaths,  than  a  countess.  So  in  th^ 
excess  to  indulge  the  belly,  as  well  as  providing  for  the  back.  The 
vast  consumption  of  wines  and  strong  liquors  is  by  this  sort  of  men  ; 
nay,  the  poorest  debauch,  that  can  rise  no  higher  than  to  beer  and 
tobacco,  pays  ten  times  as  much  in  the  year,  in  proportion  to  his 
income,  as  the  greatest  peer.  It  will  hardly  gain  belief,  that  ther^ 
are  many  of  the  meaner  people,  labourers  and  mechanicks,  that  by 
their  expence,  when  they  are,  as  too  many  be,  extravagant,  pay  to 
the  publick  taxes,  above  one  tenth  of  their  daily  profit:  As,  sup^ 
posing  that  a  labouring  man  may  earn  sixteen  pounds  a  year,  he  wiU 
expend,  though  not  very  extraordinarily  profuse,  one  Wf  of  it  in 
drink  and  tobacco,  upon  which,  the  duty  of  customs  and  excise  is, 
at  least,  two  pounds  of  the  eight,  which  he  lays  out  in  idle  expences. 
Now,  it  would  be  vehemently  decried  and  exclaiiued  against,  as  th^ 
greatest  oppression  upon  the  poor  imaginable,  if  by  a  poll  or  land* 
tax,  this  man,  that  virtually  pays  forty  shillings,  should  actually, 
and  above-board,  pay  so  many  pence  in  the  year. 

Thus  we  see,  that  most  of  the  duties  and  impositions  on  the  king* 
dom  light  upon  such  as  do  least  good  with  their  substance ;  and  since 
they  imprudently  fling  it  away  upon  their  extravagancies,  it  is  cert, 
tainly  a  benefit  to  the  kingdom,  that  there  are  taxes,  to  catch  some* 
thing  out  of  it,  for  the  improvement  of  better  disposed  men ;  as  wa 
shall  see  iq  the  next  paragraph. 

The  second  particular  is,  what  use  is  made  of  these  taxes ;  and  how 
they  circulate  in  the  kingdom.  In  order  to  wliich,  there  are  but 
two  ways,  in  which  they  are  employed  ;  one  is  for  the  king's  court, 
the  other  for  provisions  of  war,  in  the  maintenance  of  naval  and  land 
forces.  Now,  both  these  are  as  well  the  employment  of  trade  and 
artisans,  as  they  resolve  into  the  security  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  publick  peace.  There  is  no  money  which  circu« 
lates  so  fast,  as  that  which  comes  into  the  hands  of  seamen  and  soU 
dlers.  Other  men,  that  get  money,  frequently  lay  it  up,  and  so  it 
becomes  of  no  use  or  benefit  in  the  kingdom :  but  men,  that  live  by 
their  pay,  generally  spend  it  faster  than  it  comes  in,  by  which  means 
the  money  of  the  kingdom,  like  the  blood  in  the  veins,  has  its  regu« 
lar,  circular  motion,  and  every  member  of  the  body  is  warmed  and 
refreshed  by  it,  which  gives  life  and  motion  in  the  whole.  And 
this,  I  presume,  this  second  instance  of  the  use  of  taxes  proves, 
that  they  are  of  advantage  and  profit  to  the  kingdom. 

Thirdly,  How  trade  is  improred  by  taxes.    Upou  this  head,  there 
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IB  much  to  be  said ;  and,  first,  it  will  be  requisite  to  say  something  of 
the  nature  of  trade,  how  it  affects  the  kingdom ;  for  that  trade  may 
in  some  cases  prejudice  a  nation,  and  make  it  poor ;  as  the  trade  of 
Spain  does  that  kingdom.  Trade  may  also  effeminate  and  debauch  a 
country,  as  it  does  Italy, 

Now,  it  is  certain,  that  we  are  not  free  from  both  these  pablick 
mischiefs  and  inconveniences  in  England ;  though  our  fortune  is  such, 
that  being  islanders,  and  masters  of  one  commodity,  which  no  king, 
dom  has  in  that  perfection  as  ourselves,  which  is  wool,  that  hath  put 
our  people  upon  manufactories,  which  is  the  treasure  of  this  nation^ 
and  keeps  our  exports  to  a  balance  with  our  imports ;  otherwise, 
this  kingdom  would  have  been  as  poor  as  Spain,  and  as  effeminate  as 
Italy ;  but  the  employment  of  our  milder  sort  in  manufactories  at 
home,  and  the  more  robust,  at  sea  abroad,  keeps  us  a  people  in 
action,  and  so  preserved  from  the  luxury  and  effeminateness  of  Italy, 
and  the  poverty  of  Spain.  1  need  not  spend  time  to  prore  how  far 
we  are  tainted  with  the  mischiefs  before.mentioned.  Our  trade  with 
France,  in  all  ages  past,  sutEciently  proves,  that  a  kingdom  may  be 
made  poor  by  trade  ;  as  we  should  have  been  by  the  vast  treasure, 
their  Hnnens,  wine,  silks,  toys,  and  salt,  drew  from  this  kingdom,  if 
odr  other  commerce  in  the  world^  had  not  balanced  our  loss 
there. 

-  Nor  are  we  free  from  the  effeminateness  of  Italy,  which  I  take  to 
be  the  returns  of  our  gentry's  travels ;  a  mischief  to  be  lamented, 
rather  than  expected  a  reformation  of,  since  we  are  arrived  to  that 
height  of  vanity,  as  to  think  that  man  not  accomplished,  who  is  not 
become  master  of  the  delicacies  of  Italy,  and  extravagant  modes  of 
France. 

But  to  return  to  my  province,  how  trade  is  improved  by  taxes. 
For  the  proof  of  which  assertion,  it  seems  plain,  that  some  trade 
may  impair  a  kingdom,  and  such  taxes  and  impositions  may  abate, 
by  imposing  such  duties  as  they  cannot  bear.  So  far  then  it  will  be 
allowed,  that  they  improve  trade,  as  we  commonly  say,  saving  ia 
gain :  So,  if  we  keep  out  a  destructive  trade  by  duties,  we  may  al. 
low  that  an  improvement  of  our  own. 

But  to  come  nearer  to  the  matter:  taxes  improve  trade,  by  en. 
ploying  numbers  of  idle  men  in  naval  and  land.service,  that  would 
otherwise  be  of  no  use,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  pest  and  charge  to 
the  commonwealth.  We  seldom  see  any  inlisted  into  the  army,  that 
are  men  of  industry,  or  labour;  such  persons  are  the  wens  and  ex. 
crescencies  of  the  commonwealth,  that  deform,  but  not  strengthen 
the  body ;  and  these  being  paid  by  the  taxes  of  another  sort  of  crea. 
tures,  as,  before  I  mentioned,  are  of  no  use  in  the  state,  but  to 
throw  abroad  the  treasure  left  them  by  their  fathers,  is  virtually  an 
improvement  of  trade;  for  that  all,  like  the  rivers  in  the  sea,  terminate 
in  the  hands  of  industry  and  trades.  And,  perhaps,  if  duly  considered, 
more  men,  and  with  more  certain  profit,  make  voyages  withinthis  island 
upon  this  fund,  than  there  do  to  most  of  our  foreign  trades.  And  in 
this  place  I  must  touch  again  upon  the  nature  of  trade,  to  shew  that 
private  hands  may  raise  their  fortunes  by.  a  trade,  that  may  yetbe  a 
loss  to  a  kingdom,  as  in  that  of  France,  already  insisted    upon, 
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liiany,  I  was  like  to  say,  too  many,  hvre  acquired  great  estates  by. 
Now,  all  the  hands,  employed  ia  that  trade,  were  no  better  than  rob. 
bers  of  the  kingdom,  lu  carrying  away  our  treasure,  as  we  use  ths 
Moors,  giving  us  gold  for  glass  beads. 

There  is  another  sort  of  trade,  that,  though  it  may  not  immedi. 
ately  carry  away  any  of  the  stock  of  the  kingdom,  yet  it  does  hurt  in 
taking  off  hands,  that  might  be  employed  to  the  adrantage  of  the 
kingdom.  Now,  in  both  these,  the  trade  of  taxes,  for  so  I  will  call  it 
for  the  future,  has  the  advantage,  for  that  it  carries  notliing  out  of  the 
kingdom,  nor  yet  takes  off  hands  that  would  be  better  employed  ■ 
but,  on  the  contrary,  takes  away  the  disease  of  the  country,  idlers,- 
and  makes  them  at  least  so  profitable,  as  to  spend  money,  which  they 
would  not  be  able  to  do,  if  the  publick  revenue  were  not  their 
stock. 

Fourthly,  The  poor  are  employed  by  taxes,  and  are,  by  that 
means,  taken  off  from  being  a  charge  to  the  kingdom.  Many  mea 
of  broken  fortunes  are  brought  into  the  hospital  of  die  revenue,  which 
may  be  so  accounted,  since  it  is  generally  filled  with  persons  that  are 
reduced  to  such  necessities,  as  qualify  them  for  charity. 

This  is  one  way,  that  taxes  employ  the  poor,  but  not  the  main 
thing  I  mean  ;  which  is,  that  the  trade  of  taxes  employs  the  poor 
artisans  and  mechanicks,  and  that  in  a  greater  measure  than  our 
Virginia  and  plantation^trade,  we,  with  so  little  reason,  so  much  boast 
of,  in  these  kingdoms. 

By  the  observations  I  have  always  made  in  my  traversing  the 
world,  I  find,  that  those  parts  have  been  most  opulent,  and  the  people 
safest,  that  filled  their  own  hives,  and  kept  their  swarms  at  home. 
That  little  commonwealth  of  Lucca  to  me  seems  a  pattern  for  all  the 
princes  of  Europe,  and  is  as  practicable  in  the  greatest  dominions,  as 
that  little  spot,  whose  land  and  cities,  having  Lucca  joined  to  it, 
are  all  circumscribed  within  the  limits  of  six  or  seven  miles  square ; 
yet  in  that  compass  they  are  able  to  raise  about  twenty-thousand 
horse  and  foot :  a  thing  almost  incredible,  but  known  by  all  that 
have  trarelled  that  way,  and  were  curious  into  such  enquiries. 

These  people  are  of  wonderful  industry,  and  inrich  themselves  by 
their  manufactories,  which  they  go  not  abroad  to  seek  a  market  for, 
but  mind  their  work  at  home,  and  so  become  more  considerable, 
than,  those  that  spend  their  time  in  travels ;  being,  by  their  settled 
living,  able  to  afford  their  commodities  they  make,  cheaper  than  the 
Genoese  and  Florentines,  their  neighbours. 

When  I  see  in  foreign  parts,  how  rich  and  powerful  a  little 
seigniory, commonwealth,  or  state,  is  made  by  husbanding  their  people, 
I  often  lament  the  misfortunes  of  my  native  country,  that  might  cer. 
taiuly  abound  with  the  greatest,  and  most  formidable  people  in  Eu« 
rope,  if  they  followed  their  steps.  I  ha?e  taken  up  some  of  your 
time  in  tliis  discourse  of  trade,  which  may  seem  foreign  to  my  subject 
of  taxes  ;  yet  1  must  be  obliged  to  do  it  in  all  my  future  arguments, 
because  tajL^s  both  arise  out  of  trade,  and  maintain  trade. 

To  return  then  to  where  I  left  off,  That  the  poor  arc  employe^  br 
them  in  their  several  occupations.    How  many  thousands  of  trades 
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men  have  ve,  that  are  (upported  by  our  land  and  sea  forces,  wliick 
conld  have  no  vent  for  their  commodiUes,  if  they  were  not  taken  off 
at  home?  Saddles,  bridles,  swords,  guns,  &c.  have  no  foreign  mar. 
ket,  yet  they  employ  thousands  of  hands,  who  are  paid  by  taxes. 

Fifthly,  There  is  a  set  of  men,  who,  like  rats  in  a  cieling,  live 
upon  prey,  and  do  no  good  in  a  commonwealth,  which  these  taxes 
ferret  out  of  their  holes ;  those  impositions,  I  mean,  which  our 
parliament  has,  with  great  wisdom,  now  laid  on  stocks  by  poll ;  for 
nothing  but  land-taxes  will  reach  usurers  and  misers,  who  spend 
nothing  but  for  the  supply  of  the  necessities  of  nature.  Now  these 
men  are  the  moths  of  the  country,  it  being  more  mischievous  to  the 
kingdom  in  general  to  hoard  up  money,  than  for  robbers  to  take 
it  by  force;  and,  though  the  law  protects  these  silent  thieves,  yet  they 
are  real  criminals,  that  lock  up  the  tools  of  the  industrious,  many 
suffering  through  want,  that  conld  be  profitable  both  to  themselves 
and  others,  had  they  but  money  to  set  them  at  work.  Usurers  are, 
by  too  many,  thougdt  a  vermin  in  the  commonwealth ;  I  cannot  but 
have  a  better  opinion  of  them,  and  think  that  the  pest  and  plague 
of  the  nation  is  a  sort  of  pious  extortioners,  who  declaim  against 
usury  as  unlawful  gain,  but  will  buy^for  half  value  any  thing  they  can 
meet  with  from  a  person  in  extremity ;  and,  next  unto  these,  are  suck 
as  adore  their  bags,  and  will,  upon  no  terms,  part  with  these  deities; 
their  bags  are  no  thoroughfair,  only  a  way  in,  but  none  out.  These 
men  are,  by  taxes  made,  against  their  wills,  small  benefactors  te 
their  country,  and  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  our  great  and  wise 
council  of  the  nation  would  yet  pur^e  then  fisrther,  and  lay  a  double 
imposition  upon  money  locked  up  in  chests,  more  than  what  is  out 
at  usury,  which,  being  employed,  is  on  the  duty  it  was  made  for; 
but  the  other  is  in  captivity,  and  the  paltroon  should  be  punished  for 
his  cruelty. 

Sixthly y  Taxes,  especially  in  time  of  war,  are  the  only  preser* 
vmtion  of  all  men  employed  in  trades  and  manufactories ;  and,  per. 
haps,  not  much  inferior  to  foreign  trade,  if,  in  all  respects,  con«dered  ; 
for,  as  to  what  is  spent  in  the  kingdom,  if  it  bring  nothing  in,  yet  it 
carries  nothing  out ;  and  so  far  the  taxes  are  profitable,  in  that  the 
kingdom  is  not  the  poorer  for  money  se  raised,  and  so  spent;  and,  in 
times  of  war,  and  prohibition  of  trade  abroad,  if  money  were  not 
raised  by  taxes,  and  that  employed  amongst  our  mechanicks  and 
manufactories,  men  would  be  forced  to  seek  their  bread  abroad,  and 
the  loss  of  men  is  the  greatest  misfortune  that  can  befall  a  kingdom. 
The  practice  of  the  Dutch,  in  burning  their  spices  when  they  have 
such  quantities  as  would  lower  the  price,  might  be  somediing  in  di, 
rection  in  this  case,  and  seems  a  better  government  to  employ  aU 
eor  hands  in  time  ef  war,  as  f^lly  in  their  manufactories,  as  ever 
they  were  in  a  free  trade,  though,  when  they  were  made,  they  were 
burnt,  it  being  of  dangerous  consequence  to  discontinue  trade* 
There  is  no  adjourning  labour ;  and  mechanical  arts,  in  a  few  months, 
will  either  lose  the  men,  or  they  their  trade  by  some  ether  course  of 
life. 
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Seventhly  That  taxes  make  the  kingdom  rich,  and,  in  time  of 
war,  disperse  as  much  money  in  the  nation,  as  trade  does  in  time  of 
peace. 

Here  I  must  touch  again  upon  trade,  and  enquire  what  trade  bringi 
us  in  bullion,  gold,  or  coin,  for  we  have  some  of  all,  though,  con« 
aide  ring  the  value  of  our  native  commodities,  it  is  wonderful  that  wo 
should  have  so  little ;  and  that  of  those  numerous  trades  which  our 
navigation  intitles  us  to,  that  we  should,  by  carrying  in  our  ships 
our  own  manufactories,  out  of  all  those  advantages  add  so  little  to 
the  treasure  of  the  kingdom,  and  bring  home  no  bullion  but  by  our 
trade  to  Spain,  and  some  little  from  the  Levant,  our  Guiney  trade^ 
and,  for  some  years  past,  buccaniers  In  the  West.Indies«  But  that^ 
which  is  our  best  fund,  is  the  trade  of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  the  former 
is  made  considerable  to  us  by  our  EastJndia  commodities,  wbicli 
fetch  from  Spain  more  than  we  send  out  in  specie,  though  some  believe 
the  Gastolndia  company  does  us  hurt,  by  carrying  out  the  gold  of  the 
kingdom. 

Now  then,  if  the  greatest  part  of  our  trade  consists  in  bringing  in 
commodity  for  commodity,  then  all  the  benefit  of  that  trade  is,  that 
it  gives  employment  to  our  common  people  in  their  mechanick  arts ; 
and,  if  we  can  do  that  by  our  own  expence  at  home,  it  is  more  the 
profit  of  the  kingdom,  than  by  sending  them  abroad;  for  that  we 
avoid  the  hazard  of  the  sea,  and  other  accidents  abroad.  It  seems 
then,  that  taxes  do  that,  since  they  issue  forth  money  for  payment  of 
our  artisans  and  mechanicks,  that  are  employed  in  making  com« 
modi  ties  for  our  own  use,  and  at  the  same  time  enough  for  that 
foreign  trade,  which  furnishes  us  with  bullion;  and  by  that  it  ap« 
pears  that  we  are  much  greater  gainers  by  the  trade  of  taxes,  than 
by  all  our  foreign  trade,  which  brings  in  nothing  but  commodity  for 
our  own  expence.  We  see  that  the  care  of  our  parliament  is,  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities,  and  to  encourage 
that  commerce,  which  brings  us  in  money  for  our  own.  This,  then, 
is  the  surest  trade,  I  know  for  that  purpose,  of  laying  such  impo^. 
sitions  as  may  fetch  out  the  misers  hoards,  which  are  as  remote  and 
foreign  to  the  employments  of  the  kingdom,  as  those  in  the  mines  at 
the  Indies ;  and  I  know  no  difference  betwixt  bringing  treasure  out  of 
an  iron  chest  by  a  good  law,  and  plowing  the  seas,  by  long  and 
dangerous  voyages ;  only  the  advantage  seems  greater,  by  getting 
it  from  an  enemy  at  home,  than  a  friend  abroad.  But  undoubted  it 
is,  that  the  kingdom  is  as  much  increased  in  its  common  stock,  as  is 
brought  out  from  the  moneyed  men.  It  would  exceed  the  limits  of 
a  letter  to  evince,  what  I  am  morally  sure  of,  that  the  poll  and  land* 
taxes,  passed  this  last  session,  have  actually  brought  into  the  bank  of 
trade,  more  ready  money  than  came  into  the  kingdom,  during  the  late 
king's  unhappy  reign ;  and  it  is  a  vulgar  error,  to  believe  that  taxes, 
even  to  the  meanest  man,  is  a  charge,  for  that  his  mite  is,  with  in. 
crease,  returned  by  the  expence  of  that,  which  would  never  have 
seen  day,  but  by  the  force  of  a  law;  so  that  publick  taxes,  expended 
in  bur  own  country,  may  be  accounted  the  poor  and  the  mechanick's 
Wnl^  by  which  they  are  employed  and  maintained ;   and,  as  thtt 
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meaner  sort  hate  adrantage  by  taxes,  so  ha^e  thej  of  better  qaallty ; 
the  landlord  has  his  rent  the  better  paid  by  the  quick  return3  of  money ;' 
the  merchants,   and  other  traders,  find  it  in  their  payments  and 
i^ceipts ;  the  country.farmer  in  the  sale  of  his  corn  and  cattle.    For 
this  is  certain,  that  most  men^s  expence,  either  in  cloaths  or  food, 
is  according  to  their  money  or  fortune,  not  appetite  or  vanity  ;  many* 
men  content,  or  rather  confine  themselres  to  a  three-penny  ordinary, 
that  would  spend  tweWe-pence,  if  they  had  it.     SO  that,  after  all  tho 
noise  and  clamour  that  is  made  in  the  kingdom,  inveighing  literally 
against  the  heavy  taxes,  which  are  On  the  subject,  this  unreasonable 
declaiming  is  made  for  them  that  no  man  loves,   the  griping  misers, 
that  hoard  up  money.     For  he,  indeed,  seems  only  aggrieved  that 
pays  out  to  support  trade,    in  which,  he  never  had  the   heart  to  do 
good ;  and  even  this  man  would  be  a  gainer  too  by  taxes,  if  he  wero 
not  separate  from  human  society,  and  trusted  neither  God,  nor  man ; 
whatever  he  has  to  do  in  the  world,  is,  to  see  that  he  runs  no  hazard 
in  it,  and  whoever  he  deals  with  must  be  sure  to  him,  though  he  can. 
not  be  so  to  himself.     And,   besides  this  extreme  earth-worm  that 
hoards,  there  is  another  set  of  men,  that  do  little  good  in  the  com. 
monwealth,  and  that  is  such  ds  have  more  money  by  them  than  they 
can  Employ,  and,  perhaps,  would  gladly  put  it  out  to  interest,  but' 
cannot :  These  are  less  faulty  than  the  former,  yet  should  be  Obliged 
to  do  some  good  with  their  treasures ;  and  the  best  i^ay  seems,  to 
lay  a  round  tax  upon  that  money.     It  is  with  reason  believed,  that 
there  is  now  ten  times  the  proportion  of  money  in  the  kingdom,  as' 
was  intlie  reign  of  King  Jaiftes  the  First;  yet  no  more  stirring  in 
the  kingdom,  but  what  is  brought  out  by  customs  and  duties.   Then, 
would  it  not  be  as  beneficial  to  trade,  by  taxes  upon  tbe  misers  and 
hoarders  of  money  before-mentioned,  to  fetch  it  out  from  them,  as 
with  ships,  to  get  it  from  foreigners?    We  have  rich  mines  at  home, 
that  may  keep  us  in  full  trade  these  ten  years,  if  we  had  none  abroad; 
and  nothing  but  such  impositions,  as  may  supply  the  want  of  trade, 
can  keep  our  artisans  and  manufactories  together. 

Thus,  I  have  huddled  together  a  mixed  discourse,  which,  I  fear,' 
may  be  troublesome  to  collect  and  shape  for  your  apprehension ; 
but  your  greater  judgment  will  unite  its  incongruities.  I  can  only 
justify  the  matter  to  be,  in  the  main  of  it,  collections  from  the  prac. 
tice  and  usage  of  other  places ;  for  what  relates  to  this  nation,  you' 
are  a  better  judge  than  I  am,  who  am  guided  by  the  practice  of 
tradej  and  that  is,  I  doubt,  too  often  exploded  by  ministers  of  state. 

I  confess  the  fatigues  of  government  are  above  the  conduct  of  a 
mercantile  head ;  and,  therefore,  I  acquiesce,  without  much  enquiry^ 
into  them,  only  sit  often  down  with  doubtful  conjectures  of  the  issue 
of  our  present  affairs. 

I  mean  not  of  the  present  distractions  which  an  inconsiderable 
number  of  malecontents  fling  among  us,  whose  profession  more  im." 
mediately  obliges  them  to  the  characters  of  peace.makers,  than  it  does' 
other  christians  :  These  will  cease  with  the  Romish  Interest,  that 
masks  itself  under  them ;  but  that,  which  I  fear,  is  a  distraction  of 
the  trades,  manafactories,  and  industry  of  the  nation,  because  I 
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none  concerned  for  it.  The  tumour  of  the  tmies  looks  mOre  like  th* 
rifling  of  a  camp,  than  improvement  of  trade  and  commerce ;  most 
men  in  court  and  citj  pursuing  employments,  civil  or  military,  which 
I  take  to  be  an  ill  omen,  and  doubly  to  be  blamed : 

First,  For  men  of  fortune  and  employment  in  trade,  to  take  away 
that  which  should  be  bread  for  the  decayed  man. 

And  then,  Secondly,  It  is  mischievous  to  the  commonwealth,  to 
have  men,  that  can  employ  themselves  in  it,  to  be  taken  off  from  pro* 
moting  the  publick  in  their  proper  station. 

Having  thus  run  through  the  nature  and  use  of  taxes,  with  th« 
reasons  that  seem  persuasive,  as  to  the  great  help  they  are  to  the 
support  of  this  kin^om ;  you  may,  perhaps,  expect  I  should  say 
something  of  the  way,  how  taxes  may  be  most  beneficially,  and  easily, 
laid ;  but,  in  that,  I  am  barred  by  some  impertinent  pens,  who  are 
every  day  printing  their  follies ;  to  which  is  added  an  unaccountable 
boldness,  not  to  say  more,  by  their  designing  to  direct  the  great 
council  of  the  nation.  I  could  name  several  th^t  have  taken  pains  in 
this  matter ;  but,  omitting  others,  I  cannot  but  name  a  paper  I  saw 
the  other  day,  intitled,  ^  Proposals  humbly  offered  to  the  cob. 
^  sideration  of  this  present  parliament,  being  a  soft  and  easy  way  for 
^  raising  of  money,  in  order  to  the  perpetual  maintaining  and  de. 
^  fending  of  this  kingdom.' 

The  author  there  tells  you,  how  the  nation  shall  be  supported  by  a 
miracle ;  and,  if  it  were  only  so,  I  might  not  think  it  impossible. 
But,  as  our  faith  must  be  above  reason,  yet  not  against  it,  so  I  think 
are  miracles;  but,  perhaps,  that  gentleman  has  another  fund  for  his 
invention  out  of  the  Turk's  opinion,  that  lunaticks  and  idiots  are  in. 
spired,  and  such  may  be  thought  so,  that  propose  to  break  the  most 
ancient  tenure  of  England,  and  to  raise  up  a  treasure,  which,  to  use 
his  own  words,  nobody  ever  thought  of  before ;  a  stock  of  honesty 
to  pay  fleets  and  armies:  He  is  only*short  in  not  proposing  a  way, 
how  to  make  that  treasure  saleable ;  for  he,  that  has  it,  will  not  part 
with  it ;  and  they,  who  have  it  not,  are  seldom  in  love  with  it,  nor 
vrill  take  it  in  payment,  without  the  gentleman's  token,  that  found  out 
this  unknown  treasure. 

I  beg  pardon  for  tliis  digression,  which  I  make  only  to  shew  tlie 
cause,  why  I  am  loth  to  croud  in  among  the  politicks,  as  he,  that 
gives  this  advice  to  the  parliament,  often  mentions. 

But,  though  1  dare  not  presume  to  direct  the  best  and  most  pro. 
fitable  way  of  taxes,  yet  I  will  here  name  such  as,  I  think,  are  not 
the  most  desireable,  and  then  mention  such  as,  in  oUier  parts  of  the 
world,  are  thought  most  agreeable. 

For,  such  as  I  take  to  be  uneasy  to  the  people,  and  not  most  pro. 
fitable  to  the  state,  are, 

Firsty  Those  that  are  levied  on  the  subject,  hj  way  of  fees  in 
6(6ces.  This,  that  in  its  original,  was  either  to  be  a  profit  to  the 
crown,  in  bringing  in  money  to  the  king's  exchequer,  or  an  ease  to 
the  crown,  in  saving  the  charge  of  salaries,  for  officers  about  the  law, 
&c*4s  now  become  neither.     Perhaps,'  if  an  estimate  was  made,  there 
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-would  ht  found  some  millions  sterling^  raised  in  tilts  kiagdom  on 
offices,  of  which  there  comes  not  the  thousandth  part  into  the  king's 
treasury ;  nor  that  which  is  more  strange,  not  a  penny  saved  of  the 
king's  charge,  in  maintaining  those  officers.  Some  have  thousands 
a  year,  in  fees  and  perquisites,  that  yet  have  a  large  salary  from  the 
king. 

Others  have  offices,  whose  fees,  when  first  established,  w4>uld  but 
afford  an  honest  liYelihood  to  the  officer  that  officiated ;  but  in  pro^ 
cess  of  time,  it  is  advanced  to  ten  times  that  value,  and  now  is  ma^ 
naged  by  a  deputy,  perhaps,  for  less  than  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
profit  of  the  office.  This  seems  a  grievous  ta^  and  would  be  thought 
80,  if  appmpriated  to  any  particulilr  use  of  the  crown :  As  for 
example,  if  the  parliament  should  gite  a  certain  tax  to  the  king,  for 
fiiainteining  a  war  with  France }  and  this  tax,  contrary  to  expectation, 
amounted  to  five  times  the  charge  of  that  war,  would  it  be  thought 
reasonable  for  the  king  to  demand  a  farther  supply  from  the  people? 
Or  rather,  would  it  not  be  thought  equal,  to  ease  the  subject  of  sa 
much  of  that  tax,  as  is  surplus  to  the  charge. 

The  case  seems  parallel  in  offices,  and  if  inquired  into,  there  may 
be  thought  almost  enough  there  to  save  the  kingdom  from  other 
taxes ;  but  I  would  not  be  understood  to  invade  any  man's  property^ 
The  wisdom  of  the  nation  might  find  expedients  to  do  a  general  good^ 
without  a  particular  injury  to  any  man. 

Secondl^^  PolUmoney  seems  an  unequal  and  unprofitable  tax| 
unequal,  if  it  be  by  a  general  way,  all  heads  to  pay  alike,  the  cobler 
with  the  lord ;  and  unprofitable,  if  it  be  by  distinction  of  qualities  | 
for  that  it  gives  great  opportunity  of  frauds  in  collection,  and  not 
without  some,  in  point  of  estate  and  quality,  broken  men  thinking  it^ 
and  too  often  affecting  a  credit,  by  being  returned  in  the  polLbook 
of  that  value,  which  In  truth  they  may  not  be« 

Thirdly^  Such,  as  are  raised  by  benevolence,  are  the  worst  of 
taxes,  and  this  of  free  gift  is  of  double 'consideration  i  Firsty  as  it  is 
from  the  subject  to  the  prince,  and  then  ai  it  is  from  the  people,  one 
to  another. 

Benetolence  from  the  subject  to  the  prince  is  dai^rOus,  in  that  it 
brings  men  under  discrimination ;  he  that  gives  not  largely,  perhaps, 
beyond  his  ability,  will  be  looked  upon  as  disafiected*  And  such  is 
the  unlimitedness  of  this  way  of  taxing,  that  men  have  no  rule^ 
whereby  they  may  be  safe,  but  shall^  it  may  be,  be  c<$mpared  ttf  men 
of  twice  their  estates,  or,  that  wbkh  is  worse,  with  sycophants,  fools 
of  the  times,  who  are  extravagant  in  their  contribntioiis  to  that 
government,  which  refunds  them  equally  to  their  service. 

That  of  benevolence  one  to  the  othet  is  »  frequeftt  tax  In  the  king.i 
dom,  and  in  my  opinion  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  in  our  governs 
ttent 

There  is  nothing  more  common  than  this,  giveii  by  auttiority,  for 
losses  by  fire,  and  other  general  calamities*  I  seldom  see  it  for 
losses  at  sea,  though  they  are  yearly  much  greater  tlmn  those  by  fire. 
But  to  return,  this  way  of  raising  money  by  benetfrfence,  to  relieve 
one  another,  is  a  tax  on  the  best  men,  and  an  impunity  on  the  worst. 
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Good  dien  are  apt  to  commiserate  the  necessities  of  their  neighbours,' 
-when  bad  men  too  often  rejoice  at  them,  and  seldom  give  any  thing 
to  relieve  them.  It  is  God  only  that  can  regulate  the  affections ;  man 
can  compel  the  outward  conformity.  And  there  seems  in  nothing  a 
greater  want  of  the  aid  of  government,  than  in  this  of  payments  to  any 
publick  use,  the  want  of  which  renders  honest  men  a  sacrifice  for  un- 
charitable misers* 

I  hare  sometimes  thought  the  collection  for  the  poor  at  church* 
doors  no  better ;  fbr,  till  men  be  alike  virtuous  or  vicious,  that  can  be 
no  equal  levy,  that  leaves  men  at  liberty.  The  government  are  best 
j  udges  of  what  the  poor  should  receive,  and  the  rich  pay  ;  and  if  that 
were  thought  convenient,  it  seems  to  me  most  equal,  where  every  one 
should  give  to  the  relief  of  his  distressed  neighbour,  according  to  his 
worldly  substance,  not  christian  charity* 

Fourthly^  Impositions  upon  men,  for  their  religion,  seems  no  good 
way  of  taxes.  Indeed,  the  truly  conscientious  man  will  think  that 
well  bestowed,  which  purchases  the  exercise  of  his  religion,  but  that 
is  no  warrant  for  imposing  it.  We  may  say,  under  the  gospel,  that 
which  David  could  not  under  the  law :  '  That  he  would  not  serve  Grod 
with  that  which  cost  hitn  nothing.' 

I  so  much  doubt  my  judgment  in  my  own  province,  that  I  dare  not 
intrude  into  that  sacred  one  of  divinity ;  but  think  it  allowable  to 
take  any  choice  of  opinions  in  this  matter,  and  with  those  I  join,  that 
think  no  error,  in  fundamentals,  should  be  allowed  in  a  christiaa 
church,  nor  any  difference,  in  circumstantials,  purchased  by  money* 

Fifthlif^  AAonopolies  are  an  ill  way  of  raising  money ;  for  any  set 
of  people,  to  have  the  particular  selling  of  any  commodity,  or  using 
any  arts,  though  they  pay  a  great  rent  to  the  government,  is  yet  a 
great  prejudice  and  tax  to  the  people,  where  no  industry  should  be 
restrained. 

Yet  I  am  of  opinion  against  them  that  think  the  Turkey,  Ham. 
borough,  East-India,  and  other  companies,  for  foreign  trade,  a 
monopoly*  The  case  is  vastly  differing,  and  so  far  from  hindering  a 
publick  good,  that  they  preserve  those  trades  in  the  kingdom,  whicll 
would  be  torn  to  pieces,  by  a  confused  and  general  trade.  It  waa 
evident  in  the  time,  when  the  East-India  trade  was  at  large ;  but  thia 
requires  an  ample  discourse  of  itself.  ^ 

Sixthly^  I  take  the  alteration  in  the  value  of  money  to  be  a  tax^ 
and  no  good  one.  We  are  less  afflicted  with  that,  than  any  people 
in  the  world ;  yet  some  little  touches  we  have  had,  rather  by  ac* 
cident  than  design,  so  needs  the  less  to  tie  said  on  them ;  but  where, 
ever  it  is  used,  the  subject  is  the  sufferer ;  for,  call  money  what  yoa 
will,  it  has  its  standard  in  the  world,  and  is  no  more  than  what  otiier 
nations  account  it,  according  to  its  intrinsick  Talue,  not  what  name 
any  king  or  government  gives  it. 

Now,  if  a  prince,  as  the  French  often  do,  raise  money  in  name^ 
the  landlord  and  oilicer,  that  receive  fees  and  pensions,  are  the  losers* 
The  merchant  and  tradesmen  lose  but  once,  by  as  much  as  they  have 
•  in  their  hands,  at  first  coming  out  of  the  charge ;  but  those  men  of 
r^al  estates  are  losers,  as  long  as  it  lasts,  for  that  they  mast  \A»  it 
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tot  what  the  goternment  calls  it ;  but  the  merchant  and  tradesmeitf 
will  not,  because  they  put  a  value  upon  their  commodities  accordU 
ingly.  If  the  gorernment  makes  twenty  shillings  three  and  twenty, 
the  merchant  will  have  three  and  twenty  shillings,  for  twenty  shillings 
Worth  of  commodities :  so  that  he  must  value  it  according  as  it  bears 
with  the  intrinsick  value ;  for  in  proportion  to  that,  he  buys  and  sells 
throughout  the  world,  however  kings  and  governments  give  names  to 
tfaeir  several  coins.  So  we  see  it  in  France  and  Holland,  where  they 
reckon  their  cash  by  livres  or  crowns,  and  in  Holland,  by  gilders, 
and  pounds  Flemish ;  yet  still  the  merchant  rules  himself  by  the 
Mndard  in  England,  which  is  thought  the  best  in  Europe. 
'  Seventhly^  Raising  money  from  travellers  and  passengers,  over 
bridges,  and  through  cities,  as  they  do  much  iti  Holland,  seems  an 
unequal  tax,  and  subject  to  great  frauds.  I  take  it  to  be  unequal, 
because  generally  it  is  the  poorest  and  most  industrious  that  are  liable 
fo  it,  and  perhaps,  it  often  reaches  those  that  are  travelling  to  find 
out  charity,  or  labour  for  a  living.  Now,  to  exact  from  them  before 
<hey  have  purchased  it,  is  a  severity  equal  to  that  of  making  brick, 
without  straw  or  stubble. 

It  is  liable  io  great  frauds,  since  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  check  ; 
fo  that  the  gatherers  are  under  great  temptations,  and  the  collectors, 
being  men  of  mean  quality,  are  apter  to  be  seduced. 

Those  taxes  seem  most  beneficial  to  the  government,  which  pasa 
through  few  and  most  solvent  hands.  And,  as  it  is  secure  for  the  state, 
to  it  is  most  easy  for  the  people ;  and,  the  better  that  impositions 
are  collected,  the  more  are  the  people  disburdened  from  new  levies. 

I  shall  now  come  to  shew  what  are  thought  in  other  kingdoms  most 
advisable,  and  they  are  these : 

•  FirH^  That  of  excise,  which  is  most  used  In  the  United  Provinces,^ 
which  we  should  here  think  intolerable,  to  be  laid  on  every  bit  which 
we  eat ;  but  there  it  is  found  useful,  and  time  has  made  it  natural 
to  the  people;  so  in  Venice  and  other  parts.  The  great  Duke  of 
Florence  does  the  same,  by  raising  most  of  his  revenue  upon  con» 
sumptions  in  his  own  dominions,  which  indeed  seems,  of  all  taxes,  the 
most  equal;  for  that  no  fttan  by  it  can  be  said  to  be  oppressed,  be 
being  his  own  assessor,  and  pays  but  what  he  pleases,  according  to 
bis  expence.  But  laying  it,  as  they  do  in  the  United  Provinces,  upon 
the  food  of  the  poor,  might  be  thought  a  grievance.  If  that,  and  one 
defect  more,  could  be  remedied,  there  could  be  nothing  said  against 
this  tax ;  and  that  is,  the  rich  miser,  who  starves  his  miserable  body, 
goes  most  free ;  therefore,  as  to  him,  I  have  before  given  my  opinion^ 
bow  he  might  be  reached. 

Where  this  excise  is  most  used,  importations  and  exportationa 
ftre  most  eased,  by  which  means,  trade  is  greatly  improved,  and 
(t  the  same  time,  the  levies  to  the  king  or  state  much  augmented ; 
fox  that  the  expence  of  those  merchants  and  seamen  that  repair 
.thither,  though  they  sell  nothing,  but  come  to  see  a  market,  la  coiu 
-aiderable. 

Secondly y  la  other  countries,  Jews  are  particularly  taxed,  and  for 
.wkicb  there  seems  good  reaioui  for  that  no  t^  hardly  reaches  them. 
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Duty  like  the  misers  before  spoken  of,  they  are  indeed  beyond  them, 
for  that  excise  toucheth  not  them*  They  neither  eat  nor  drink  with 
christians;  a  few  ^gs  or  herbs  are  most  of  their  food ;  live  sordidly, 
and  spend  little :  Have  no  lands  or  rents  to  be  reached  by  any  tax ; 
nor  is  their  trade  profitable  to  a  kingdom,  or  advantageous  to  the 
revenue,  dealing  most  in  bills  of  exchange,  jewels,  and  concealable 
commodities,  that  pay  no  duty. 

These  men  should  be  reached  by  a  particular  tax,  and  so  made 
profitable  to  a  kingdom. 

Thirdlt/y  In  some  places,  the  government  maintains  play-housei 
and  matters  of  sport  and  recreation,  paying  the  actors  salaries,  and 
taking  the  profit  into  their  own  treasures.  And  in  other  parts, 
as  in  Holland,  the  publick  have  one  that  takes  part  of  what  is  given 
by  spectators;  so  that  they  make  a  gain  out  of  that  waste  money, 
for  no  better  can  I  term  it.  If  a  calculation  was  made  of  all  the 
money  spent  in  England,  by  such  diversions,  it  might  be  thought, 
a  round  sum  might  be  raised  to  the  king.  Does  it  not  seem  an  omis. 
tion,  that  a  play-house,  which  receives  twenty.thousand  pounds 
a  year,  should  pay  nothing  to  the  publick;  when  a  cofiee.house, 
^hat  receives  not  one.thousand  per  annum,  pays  twenty  pounds! 
And  so  it  is  in  musick-houses,  bear^rdens,  and  plays  in  fairs,.  &c. 

Fourthly^  In  some  parts  of  the  world,  as  Italy,  France,  add 
Spain,  a  tax  of  labour  upon  malefactors  condemns  such,  as  we  here 
punish  with  death,  to  the  gallies  and  mines,  which  is  a  punishment  of 
greater  terror  and  longer  example  than  death,  and,  at  die  same  time, 
of  profit  to  the  kingdom.  I  have  often  thought  upon  this  particular, 
and  spent  hours  in  debate  with  myself,  and  therefore  shall  beg  your 
patience,  if  I  trouble  you  with  a  tedious  harangue  of  but  part  of  my 
conceptions. 

I  have  enquired  first  into  the  law  of  God,  then  into  that  of  other 
kingdoms,  and  find  that  we  differ  from  both  in  our  punishment 
for  felonies.  The  law  of  Moses,  which  is  more  severe  tiian  ours  in 
many  things  (as  that  of  adultery,  and  disobedience  to  parents,  the 
latter  of  which  is  by  our  law  not  so  penal  as  a  broken  head)  yet,  in 
felonies,  not  so  extreme  as  we  are ;  so  far  from  making  it  death,  as 
not  to  Inflict  a  corporal  punishment.  The  restoring  of  four.foid  was 
directed  by  the  great  judge  of  heaven  and  earth ;  and,  if  the  thief  had 
nothing  to  make  satisfaction  with,  he  was  to  be  sold.  But  our  laws 
and  customs  difier  much,  when  we  punish  the  kingdom  for  the  fault 
of  an  evil  member.  It  will  not  be  denied,  but  that  the  treasure  of 
men  is  of  more  value  than  that  of  money. 

Now,  to  take  away  the  life  of  a  man  is,  in  its  proportion,  equal  to 
a  man^s  cutting  ofi"  a  limb,  because  it  is  sore.  A  thief  is  a  diseased 
member,  better  to  be  cured,  than  destroyed.  It  will  be  thought  an 
extravagant  fancy,  yet  to  me  it  seems  a  real  truth,  that  a  thief  is  less 
mischievous  to  a  body  politick,  than  a  miser;  for  he  only  makes  a 
Wrong  transferring  of  riches;  the  other,  I  mean  the  miser,  keeps  all 
buried,  so  that  the  community  Is  wronged  by  him,  and  only  particular 
persons  hj  the  other;    and,  as  the  taking  away  the  life  of  a  mm 
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weakens  the  kingdom,  so  does  it  injure  the  person  robbed;  for  thaf^ 
if  the  thief  were  not  able  to  pay,  then  might  he  be  sold,  and  kept  at 
work  in  mines,  or  other  penal  labour,  both  for  satisfaction  to  the  per. 
son  injured,  and  corporal  punishment  to  the  offender.  And  it  may 
be  thought  to  be  of  more  terror,  to  have  a  spectacle  for  many  years 
labouring  with  a  shaved  head  in  chains,  than  an  execution  of  half  an 
hour,  that  is  oftentimes  soon  forgotten. 

I  hare  named  but  these  four  heads,  for  all  the  foreign  use  in  taxes, 
because  I  do  noi  rememlier,  amongst  the  numerous  ways  they  hare, 
any  other  practicable  and  profitable  in  these  kingdoms.  The  two 
latter  of  these  we  do  not  use  ;  but  I  presume,  if  they  were  taken  info 
the  consideration  of  better  heads  than  mine,  they  might  find  a  way  to 
make  something  out  of  them  ;  forasmuch  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  a 
great  revenue  might  be  made  to  accrue  to  the  kingdom,  out  of  die 
yermin  of  the  nation,  leud  persons  of  both  sexes,  which  now  pass  as  if 
tolerated  in  their  enormities ;  and  only  one  sett  of  them,  that  the  law 
'seems  severe  against,  punishing  them  with  death  ;  which  by  so  much 
appears  to  be  the  worse,  by  how  much  we  suppose  nothing  too  rigo- 
rous for  offences  against  ourselves,  and  nothing  too  little  or  indu?. 
gent  for  crimes  committed  against  God.     I  am, 

Sir, 
Yonr  most  humble  serrant. 


THE 

CASE   OF  CLANDESTINE  MARRIAGES  STATED, 

WHEREIN    ARE   SHEWN 
THE  CAUSES  FROM  WHENCE  THIS  CORRUPTION  ARISETH, 

And  the  true  Methods^  whereby  it  may  he  remedied^. 

IN    A   LETTER  TO  A  PERSON  OF  HONOUR. 

[From  a  quarto  edition,  printed  at  London,  in  the  year  1.69 1.*] 


Jt>Y  the  sizty-second  canon  of  King  James  the  First,  as  well  as  by 
the  constitutions  of  John  Stratford,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the 
reign  of  Khig  ^Edward  the  Third,  it  is  ordained,  ^  That,  no  persons 
shall  be  married,  but  in  the  parishes  where  one  of  the  parties  dwells.' 
And  in  the  hundred  and  second  canon,  it  is  further  provided,  That 
^  when  a  license  is  granted,  the  person,  that  grants  it,  shall  take  good 
caution  and  security :'  As  for  other  things  in  the  canon  mentioned,  so 
lastly  for  this,  That  ^  they  shall  celebrate  the  marriage  publickly,  in 
the  parish  charch,  or  chapel,  where  one  of  them  dwelleth,  and  ia 
no  other  place ;  and  that  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  tweUe  in 
tfie  morning.* 
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Most  clandestine  marriages  that  hare  happened,  have  proceeded 
from  the   breach  of  these  canons :  For,  were  they  punctually  ob- 
served, and  all  marriages  solemnised  only  in  the  parish  charch,  or 
chapel,  *  where  one  of  the  parties  dwells,'  and  no  where  else,  no  clan- 
destine design,  this  way,  could  be  carried  so  closely,  but  that  the 
friends  must  know  of  it :  At  least,  a  stop  must  be  put  thereto,  when 
it  comes  to  the  minister.     For,  when  a  minister  celebrates  a  marriage 
that  is  clandestine,  he  doth  it  either  out  of  ignorance,  or  ill  design. 
As  to  the  ignorance  of  the  minister,  in  this  particular  (and  many 
clandestine  marriages  proceed  only  from  their  being  imposed  on  this 
way)  the  method,  prescribed  by  the  canon,  must  be  a  very  effectual 
way;  because,  when  all  are  married  in  their  own  parishes,  the  mi- 
nisters cannot  be  supposed  to  be  ignorant,  whether  they  have  con- 
sent of  friends,  or  no,  (unless,  perchance,  in  some  of  the  larger 
parishes  in  London,  where  other  care  may  be  taken,  by  requiring 
the  friends  of  both  parties  to  be  actually  present)  and,  therefore, 
though  a  license  should  be  fraudulently  obtained,  yet,  if  directed  to 
him,  it  can  be  of  no  effect ;  because  all  licenses  go  with  a  proviso  of 
nullity,  in  case  of  fraud ;  and,  therefore,   to  him  that  knows  the 
fraud  (as  it  is  scarce  possible  but  every  minister  must  in  his  own 
parish)  it  can  be  no  license  at  all,  but  he  will  be  as  much  liable  to 
the  penalty  of  the  law,  if  he  marries  with  a  license  in  this  case,  as 
if  he  had  no  license  at  all.     And  as  to  a  minister's  being  party  to  the 
ill  design  of  a  clandestine  marriage,  you  shall  scarce  ever  find  this  to 
happen,  when  people  are  married  by  their  own  minister.     For,  the 
penalty  being  suspension  per  triennium^  none  tiiat  have  benefices 
which  are  worth  any  thing,  and  are  sensible  of  the  fraud  (as  all  mi- 
nisters must  be  in  the  parishes  where  they  live)  will  expose  themselves 
to  be  deprived  of  th^m  so  long,  for  the  sake  of  a  marriage  fee.    But, 
most  an  end,  they  are  not  ministers  of  parishes,  but  indigent  curates, 
or  unpreferred  chaplains,  that  wilfully  engage  themselves  in  this 
matter ;  who,  having  nothing  to  lose,  on  this  account,  are  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  penalty ;  and,  therefore,  if  there  are  but  one  or  two 
such  in  a  county,  usually  the  whole  trade  of  clandestine  marriages 
goes  to  them  ;  and,  therefore,  the  best  way  to  prevent  such  marriages, 
will  be,  to  confine  all,  according  to  the  canon,  to  be  married  at  home 
in  their  own  parishes,  by  the  minister  of  the  place  that  hath  an  in. 
terest  there,  wherein  to  sufier,  if  he  doth  amiss.     Because,  if  this  be 
done,  the  minister  can  neither  be  imposed  on  by  a  fraudulent  \u 
cense,  where  the  persons  are  so  well  known  unto  him  (as  those  of 
his   own  parish  roust  be),  nor  will  he  dare  to  marry  without  one. 
It  may,  I  confess,  be  possible,  that  a  minister,  to  gratify  some  gen- 
tleman of  his  parish,  who,  he  thinks,  is  able  to  protect  him  from  tbe 
penalty,  or  else  make  him  amends  for  what  he  sufifers  by  it,  may  be 
prevailed  with  to  celebrate  a  clandestine  marriage  for  his  sake,  and 
thereby  put  an  obligation  upon  him,  and  all  his  family  and  friends, 
on  account  of  the  advantage  usually  gotten  to  the  man  by  such  stolen 
matches.     But,  in  the  parish  where  the  woman  lives,  it  will  be  quite 
Otherwise.     For,  it  being,  for  the  most  part,  the  man  that  steals  the 
iroman,  and  not  the  wonuin  the  man,  there,  instead  of  obliging,  h« 
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"wili  injure,  and  that  in  so  high  a  degree,  that  the  family  which  suf. 
fers,  with  all  their  friends  and  relatione  (who,  perchance,  may  maJLB 
the  major  part  of  the  parish)  will  be  sure  to  fail  upon  him  with  their 
utmost  resentments ;  and,  in  this  case,  a  minister  will  have  but  little 
comfort  of  his  life  among  them  afterwards,  though  he  should  escape 
the  penalty  of  the  law ;  and  scarce  any  being  so  weak  as  not 
to  foresee  it  must  be  so,  where  so  just  a  proTOcation  is  giren* 
This  alone  will  be  a  sufficient  tie,  were  there  no  other,  to  keep 
any  minister  from  betraying  any  of  his  own  parish.  And,  there, 
fore,  were  one  small  alteration  made  in  the  canon,  and  instead  of  the 
parish  church  or  chapel  where  one  of  the  parties  dwells,  it  were  or. 
dered,  that  all  marriages  should  be  celebrated  in  the  parish  church  or 
chapel  only  where  the  woman  dwells  (as,  indeed,  common  custom 
hath  already  ordered  it,  in  most  marriages  that  are  not  clandestine) 
J  apprehend  it  would  be  a  thorough  remedy  to  the  whole  abuse. 
However,  were  the  canons,  as  they  now  stand,  punctually  observed, 
this  alone  would  go  so  far  towards  it,  that  there  would  not  be  so 
frequent  instances  of  this  injurious  practice,  as  to  alarm  the  nation 
against  us,  as  now  we  find  they  do,  and  provoke  them  to  bring  san. 
guinary  laws  upon  us  to  prevent  it. 

But  the  mischief  is,  that,  when  the  church  makes  good  laws,  oue 
courts,  when  they  find  them  against  their  interest,  will  not  put  them 
in  execution.  For,  were  all  obliged  to  be  married  in  their  ovm 
parishes,  it  would  cut  off  above  half  the  trade  of  granting  licenses, 
which  would  very  considerably  diminish  from  the  profit  which  chan« 
cellors,  commissaries,  and  registers  make  of  their  places.  And, 
therefore,  instead  of  executing  the  canons  above-mentioned  (as  is 
their  duty)  they  make  it  their  whole  endeavour  to  baffle  them,  and 
paake  them  of  no  effect,  by  all  the  tricks  they  are  able.     For, 

1,  They  never  take  any  such  caution  or  security,  as  the  hundred 
end  second  canon  enjoins  in  their  licenses ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
scarce  ever  direct  any  that  they  grant  to  the  parishes  where  the  par- 
ties dwell,  but  put  in  any  other  parishes  which  the  parties  to  be 
married  shall  desire,  at  what  distance  soever  they  may  be  from  the 
places  of  their  usual  habitation,  without  any  regard  at  all  had  to  the 
canon  which  enjoins  the  contrary.  Whereby  occasion  is  given  to 
abundance  of  frauds  in  this  particular,  which  othemise  might  be 
prevented. 

2.  Whereas  the  hundred  and  first  canon  enjoins,  that  none  shall 
grant  any  licenses,  but  such  as  have  episcopal  authority,  or  the  com. 
inissary  of  the  faculties,  vicars.general  of  the  archbishops,  and  bishops, 
iede  plenA^  or  the  guardian  of  the  spiritualities,  sede  vacanie^  or 
ordinaries  exercising  right  of  episcopal  jurisdiction  in  their  several 
jurisdictions*  And  whereas  the  law  is,  that  those  grants  are  only  to 
()e  mfide  before  themselves,  and  not  before  apy  substitute  whom  they 
fhall  appoint,  that  all  the  matters,  requisite  to  the  granting  of  a  11. 
cense,  may  be  first  well  enquired  into,  as  whether  there  be  any  pre. 
contract ;  whether  there  be  consent  of  friends ;  whether  the  par. 
ties  to  be  married  are  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  relation,  or 
110,  &c.  which  oft^a  ?(^^ire  the  skill  of  the  judge  hims^f  to  d^teif, 
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nine  in  them.  Tbe  good  orders  of  the  church  have  been  so  far  neg* 
lected  in  all  these  particulars,  and  the  corruption  of  officers  in  our 
ecclesiastical  courts,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  hath  run  so  high,  that  eyery 
thing  is  done  contrary  to  them  in  this  matter.  For  instead  of  chaiu 
xellors  and  commissaries  taking  any  pains  in  the  particulars  aboye« 
mentioned,  or  making  any  previous  examinations  requisite  to  pre* 
▼ent  either  fraud,  or  illegal  copulations,  they  leave  the  whole  matter 
to  their  registers,  who,  regarding  nothing  else,  but  to  make  the  miost 
of  this  trade,  by  dispersing  and  vending  as  many  of  those  licenses  as 
they  can,  as  often  as  they  have  occasion  for  tliem,  seal  them  by 
heaps,  with  blanks  reserved  to  insert  the  names  of  any  such  as  shall 
afterwards  come  for  them ;  and,  as  customers  come  in,  fill  them  up, 
without  any  other  enquiry  of  the  persons  concerned,  than  for  their 
money  to  pay  for  them.  And  when  this  stock  is  spent^  then  they 
go  to  sealing  again  ;  and,  for  the  better  advancing  of  this  unlawful 
gain,  they  are  not  content  to  break  all  the  good  orders  of  the  church 
concerning  this  matter,  themselves,  but  also  involve  a  great  many  .of 
the  clergy,  with  them,  in  the  guilt  and  scandal  of  this  corruption,  by 
making  some  of  them  their  factors  in  every  deanry,  for  the  dispers. 
ing  of  those  licenses ;  who,  under  the  name  of  surrogates,  are  drawn 
in  to  be  their  under^ents  in  so  scandalous  a  work,  which  is  to  the 
great  damage  of  the  church,  as  well  as  against  all  right  and  law^ 
For, 

1 .  No  chancellor  or  commissary  hath  power  to  make  any  such 
surrogates  to  act  out  of  their  respective  courts.  For,  although  they 
now  take  upon  them  thus  to  do,  it  is  only  founded  on  a  clause  in 
their  patents,  which  give  them  the  office  to  be  executed,  out  per  se^ 
aut  per  suffioientes  deputaios.  The  meaning  of  which  only  is,  that, 
in  case  of  sickness,  absence  on  just  occasions,  or  any  other  lawful 
impediment,  they  may  appoint  others  to  hold  their  courts  for  them, 
and  expedite  all  other  acts  usually  done  out  of  court ;  but  not  that 
they  should  erect  inferior  courts  under  them,  as  they  do  now  by  their 
surrogates  in  every  deanry,  to  draw  the  more  grist  to  their  mills ; 
which  is  directly  contrary  to  law,  and  of  infinite  prejudice  to  the 
church,  in  corrupting  and  depraving  all  the  good  orders  and  disci^* 
pHne  of  it,  and  drawing  thereby  the  odium  of  the  people  upon  (bm 
governors  thereof,  by  the  frequent  acts  of  injustice,  which,  by  clan* 
destine  marriages,  are  done  unto  them* 

2.  It  is  a  very  great  snare  to  clergymen,  in  being  thus  made  th» 
tools  of  those  men's  knaveries,  and  may  expose  them  to  one  of  the 
most  disgraceful  punishments  of  the  law,  tluit  is,  the  pillory.  For  to 
fill  up  a  blank  instrument,  after  the  seal  is  put  to  it,  is  forgery  by 
the  law  of  the  land ;  and  I  had  once  the  curiosity  to  advise  with  one 
of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  England  about  it,  who  assured  me  it  was  so ; 
and  although  I  urged  the  constant  practice  of  every  diocese  in  Eng. 
land,  against  it,  he  answered,  ^  that  would  not  alter  the  law,  but  who. 
soever  shall  insert  any  thing  into  an^nstrument,  after  the  seal  is  put 
^to  it,  will  certainly  be  found  guilty  of  forgery  in  Westminster.hall, 
'^hen^ver  prosecuted  there  for  it.    And,  if  a  clergyman  once  under. 
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goes  the  disgraceful  punishment  due  to  that  crime,  the  blot  may  be 
sufficient  to  make  his  ministry  ineffectual  all  his  life  after.' 

3.  It  is  making  clergymen  parties  to  knavery  and  fraud,  and 
puttmg  the  blame  of  the  unjust  practices  of  chancellors,  commissa- 
ries, and  registers,  upon  those,  ^ho,  for  the  reputation  of  the  church, 
as  well  as  of  themselves,  are  most  concerned  to  prevent  them.     And 
thereby  a  great  deal  of  clamour  is  drawn  upon  us,  which  we  can 
never  prevent,  as  long  as  any  of  the  clergy  are  thus  permitted  in  so 
mean  and  base  a  manner  to  be  subservient  to  the  knavery  and  unjuk 
tillable  practices  of  these  men.     For  they,  regarding  uothingelse  but 
their  gain  in  the  choice  of  those,  whom  they  appoint  to  be  their  sur. 
rogates,  chuse  only  such  as  are  properest  for  their  purpose  this  way, 
who,  being  of  the  poorer  and  meaner  sort,  make  their  advantage  of 
the  employment,  by  marrj  ing  themselves  all  those  that  come  to  them 
for  licenses,  and,  thereby  advancing  their  own  gain  as  well  as  that  of 
their  masters,  become  the  more  diligent  agents  for  them.     And  I  am 
told  of  some  that  keep  markets  weekly  for  this  purpose,  there  ex()os» 
ing  their  blank  licenses  to  sale,  as  tradesmen  do  their  wares,  which 
they  fill  up  for  any  that  will  pay  for  them,  without  any  other  reserve, 
but  that  of  the  marriage  to  themselves,  by  putting  in  only  those 
churches  for  the  solemnising  of  it,  where  they  themselves  are  minis. 
iers.     But  at  best,  thoai^h  all  surrogates  do  not  thus  carry  their 
]blank  licenses  to  market,  yet  all  keep  shops  of  them,  at  home,  and 
seldom   or  never  refuse!  any  customer  that  comes,  on  how  unjusti. 
fiable  an  account  soever.     And  therefore,  when  a  wedding  comes  to 
them,  and  a  marriage  fee  is  to  be  gotten,  without  any  further  enquiry, 
the  blank  license  is  brought  forth,  the  names  of  the  persons  to  be 
married  are  inserted  into  it,  and  then  the  surrogate  thinks  himself 
safe,  and  away  he  goes  to  the  church  with  them,  and  there  marries 
them  by  vertue  of  a  license  from  himself,  without  regarding  how  they 
come  together,  so  he  hath  a  fee  to  his  masters  for  the  licepse,  and 
another  to  himself  for  the  marry iiig  of  them.     And,  if  it  happens 
that  any  such  are  afterwards  questioned  for  these  marriages,  the  li. 
cense  is  produced  for  their  justification,  which  being  under  the  seal 
of  the  office,  and  in  the  name  of  the  chancellor  or  commissary  that 
grants  it,  the  matter  is  usually  shuffied  off,  and  no  justice  at  all  done 
to  any  that  complain  of  the  injuries,  that  they  suffer  in  this  kind. 
For  the  truth  is,  was  the  thing  brought  to  an  examination,  the  law 
would  excuse  the  minister,  who  produceth  the  license  (unless  hij>  be., 
ing  party  to  the  fraud  were  proved  upon  him,  which  he  usually  takes 
care  to  provide  against  in  the  manner  of  transacting  it)  and  lay  the 
whole  blame  upon  the  chancellor  or  commissary,  in  whose  name  it  is 
granted,  who  usually  know  ways  enough  to  baflle  all  prosecution, 
that  shall  be  made  against  them  on  this  account,  and  therefore,  np 
examples  being  made  of  those  that  oAend  in  this  kind,  they  are  thp 
more  bold  still  to  go  on  in  the  same  illegal  practices,  and  the  church 
infinitely  suffers  in  its  reputation  thereby  ;  and  in  truth,  no  excuse 
^an  l>e  made  in  this  particular,  while  our  governors,  who  have  ofi\i« 
fv^s  under  them  for  the  patting  the  laws  Qf  the  church,  in  e^^ecutioQ. 
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permit  tbem  thus  in  so  scandalous  a  manner  to  corrupt  them  all  for 
their  own  advantage. 

Of  which  scandalous  corruption,  being  abundantly  sensible,  bjr 
what  I  found  of  it,  where  concerned,  about  two  years  since,  I  set 
myself  to  reform  it,  and  drew  up  a  monitory  to  be  sent  to  all  the 
clergy  of  my  jurisdiction,  wherein  I  inhibited  them  to  marry  any 
either  by  license,  or  otherwise,  unless  cne  of  the  parties  lived  in  their 
parish,  according  as  it  is  enjoined  in  the  qanon  above  mentioned. 
But  hereon  the  commissary  and  register  came  (o  me  with  open 
mouths,  complaining,  that  this  would  totally  spoil  their  places.  To 
which  I  answered,  that  my  business  was  not  to  take  care  of  their 
places,  but  that  the  canons  be  kept ;  and  if  tliey  would  make  gain, 
by  what  was  inconsistent  herewith,  they  were  not  to  be  tolerated  in 
it.  Whereon  the  commissary  told  me,  that,  ^  although  the  canon  was 
as  I  said,  yet  he  could  assure  me,  that  the  practice  was  quite  the 
contrary,  through  the  whole  kingdom ;  and  that  since  the  archbishops, 
and  all  their  suffragans  thought  fit  to  tolerate  it,  he  thought  it  ^ould 
not  become  me  to  contradict  it.'  And  on  inquiry,  finding  it  really -to 
be  so,  as  he  told  me,  1  was  forced  to  let  the  matter  fall,  because  I 
thought  it  would  appear  a  ridiculous  singularity  in  me,  to  attempt  a 
reformation  in  that  which  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  our  church 
thought  fit,  in  all  parts  of  the  nation  besides,  to  allow.  And  besides, 
I  had  an  account  given  me,  that  the  late  bishop  of  Norwich  miscar. 
Tied  in  the  same  attempt.  For,  on  his  first  coming  to  his  diocese, 
finding  great  clamour  about  clandestine  marriages,  he  made  his  chan. 
|;ellor  and  commissaries  call  in  all  their  surrogations,  and  suppress  a(l 
blank  licenses,  and  ordered,  that  no  minister  should  marry  any,  but 
whereof  one  of  the  parties  dwell  in  his  parish  :  and  by  this  means, 
for  a  while,  things  were  kept  in  good  order^  but  they  bad  not  been 
long  so,  but  the  master  of  the  faculties,  and  the  vicar-general  to  the 
archbishop,  took  the  advantage  to  send  their  licenses  into  the  dio- 
cese ;  which  the  bishop  perceiving,  and  having  no  authority  to  con. 
troul  them  herein,  he  thought  it  better,  since  he  saw  there  was  no  re. 
medy,  to  suffer  the  corruption  to  be  still  continued  by  his  own  ofB. 
cers,  over  whom  he  had  some  awe,  than  by  those  interlopers,  with 
whom  he  had  nothing  to  do ;  and  therefore  relaxed  all  his  former 
orders,  and  left  his  officers  to  proceed  in  the  same  course  as  they  did 
before ;  and  the  mischiefs,  >vhich  have  since  followed  hereon,  are  too 
many  to  relate.  But  two  very  signal  ones,  in  my  neighbourhood,  I 
cannot  pass  over  ;  the  one  of  a  man  that  hath  married  his  father's 
wife,  and  the  other  of  one  that  married  a  woman,  whose  husband  was 
alive  in  the  next  parish,  by  vertue  of  those  licenses.  And  this  course 
can  never  be  remedied,  unless  the  two  archbishops  will  be  pleased  to 
undertake  it,  and  send  their  orders  to  all  their  suffragans,  that  the 
canons  be  punctually  observed  in  these  following  particulars. 

1.  That  all  surrogates,  with  blank  licenses,  be  suppressed,  and  no  . 
license  for  marriage  at  all  granted,  but  by  the  person  himself,  that 
hath  authority  in  this  particular,  or  the  deputy  only  who  keeps  hit 
^eals,  and  presides  in  his  court  in  his  absence. 

^.  That  all  previous  examinations  be  made,  and  all  cautions  aqd 
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secarities  carefully  taken,  which  are  by  law  required,  before  any  If, 
^ense  be  granted. 

3.  That  no  parish  church  or  chapel  be  put  into  the  license  for  the 
place  of  celebrating  the  marriage,  but  those  only  where  one  of  the 
parties,  that  are  ip  be  married,  dwells.  And  if  the  archbishops  have 
authority  so  to  do  (which  I  think  they  haye,  all  licenses  in  this  kind 
being  only  ex  gratia)  that  they  limit  \i  to  the  parish  church  or  chapel 
where  the  woman  dwells. 

4.  That  a  seyere  prosecution  be  enjoined  against  all  those  that 
transgress  in  any  of  the  premisses. 

If  the  bill  pass  against  clandestine  marriages,  which  I  hear  is  now 
before  the  parliament,  I  confess  it  will  be  too  late  for  the  church  to 
meddle  with  this  matter ;  but  in  case  the  bill  be  cast  out  (as  perhaps 
it  may)  I  think  it  will  then  be  very  proper  for  the  church  to  under, 
take  the  business,  and  employ  all  the  authority  it  hath  to  reform  so 
great  an  abuse.  And  if  the  archbishops  and  bishops  would  be  pleased 
BO  to  do,  to  whom  the  cognisance  of  this  matter  doth  most  properly 
belong,  I  know  no  way  can  be  more  effectual  for  it,  than  the  putting 
the  canons  in  execution  4n  the  particulars  I  have  mentioned.  And  if 
this  be  done  as  soon  as  the  bill  is  cast  out,  by  a  publick  order  from 
the  two  archbishops,  to  their  respectire  proyinces,  and  the  bishops  be 
hearty  and  zealpus  in  the  executing  of  it,  I  doubt  not  there  will  be 
these  following  good  effects  thereof, 

1.  A  speedy  remedy  will  thereby  be  put  io  this  great  abuse,  whicl| 
hath  raised  the  clamour  of  the  nation  so  loud  against  us,  and  made  so 
many  disaffected  tp  the  church,  by  reason  of  the  injuries  that  some  of 
their  families  have  suffered  by  our  tolerating  so  unjustifiable  a  prac. 
tice  among  us. 

2.  Full  satisfaction  will  be  given  to  those  who  «o  earnestly  call  for 
ft  reformation  in  this  particular ;  which  will  be  the  most  effectual 
method  of  preventing  the  ill  designs  of  those  who  endeavour  the  bring, 
ing  of  sanguinary  laws  upon  us  for  this  purpose ;  which,  if  effected, 
will  be  a  great  severity,  and  may  prove  a  constant  snare  to  their 
lives,  whenever  the  people  have  malice  enough  to  raise  a  prosecution 
against  them. 

3.  It  will  stop  the  mouths  of  those  who  are  too  often  heard  to  re^ 
proach  the  bishops  with  this  whole  abuse,  as  if  the  whole  reason  of  it 
were  from  this,  that  they  sold  their  chancellors,  commissaries,  and 
registers  places,  and  therefore  were  bound  to  tolerate  those  officers 
under  them  in  all  their  illegal  practices,  that  they  may  thereby  the 
better  raise  the  money  that  they  exacted  from  them,  for  their  admis- 
sion io  those  employments. 

And  thus  far  having  stated  to  your  lordship  this  whole  case,  and 
shewn  you  therein  from  whence  the  great  abuse  of  clandestine  mar. 
riages  arisetb,  the  manner  how  the  practice  of  it  is  grown  so  frequent, 
and  the  means  whereby  it  may  be  prevented,  I  earnestly  beseech  your 
lordship  to  make  use  of  that  opportunity  which  God  hath  given  you, 
in  putting  to  your  helping  hand  for  the  reformation  of  this  corruption, 
that  the  reputation  of  our  church,  and  the  interest  of  so  many  families 
that  are  members  of  it,  may  not  thus  continually  be  sacrificed  io  thf 
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illegal  gain,  vhich  chancellors,  commissaries,  and  registers  reap  to 
tiiemseives,  from  the  practice  of  it.  In  order  whereto,  I  wish  your 
lordship  would  be  pleased  to  lay  the  state  of  this  whole  matter  before 
my  lord  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  that  if  the  parliament  puts  nc^ 
that  severe  act  upon  us  for  the  reformation  of  this  abuse  (as  I  hope 
they  will  not)  his  grace  may  do  herein,  what  in  his  great  wisdom  h% 
phall  see  may  be  most  conducing  to  the  good  of  the  cl^urch* 

lam, 
jpecemb,  11^  My  Lord, 

1691,  Your  lordship's  most  hiimble  (^rrant. 


▼ 
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HUMBLY  SUBMITTED  TO  CONSIDERATION. 
(London,  printed  in  the  year  1691.     Quarto,  contaii^ing  14  pages.] 


The  inequality  of  the  land-tax  presently  appeared,  ^en  at  a  time 
when  the  legislature,  bjib  a  pound-rate,  thought  to  have  remedied 
all  the  inconFeniencies,  which  afore-time  had  attended  that  assess.^ 
ment  upon  the  subject ;  and  that,  which  was  calculated  for  the 
good  of  the  whole,  was  by  the  zealous  loyalty  of  one  part,  and 
the  crafty  reseryedness  of  the  party  that  opposed  the  rerolution, 
turned  to  the  greatest  oppression  of  the  true-hearted  Protestants,  an4 
to  the  real  advantage  of  those,  who  rather  than  fairly  contribute,  in 
proportion,  with  their  fellow.subjects,  to  withstand  our  common 
enemy,  would  risque  the  loss  of  their  all  by  a  passive  concurrency 
to  ruin  our  religion,  laws,  and  liberties.  For,  upon  so  fair  a  pro. 
posal  to  settle  the  land-tax  by  a  pound-rate,  they,  who  wished 
Ifell  to  their  country  and  the  Protestant  establishment,  gave  in  i| 
just  estimate  of  the  intrinsick  value  of  their  estates,  and  were  as- 
sessed according  to  their  said  valuation,  and  continue  so  to  be  even 
to  this  day ;  though  in  many  places,  through  various  accidents,  as, 
the  falling  of  rents,  and  the  want  of  tenant^,  they  are  obliged,  by 
a  re-assessment,  to  raise  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  more  than  the  current 
assessment  is  enacted  for.  But  those,  that  waited  an  opportunity 
to  recall  a  popish  governor,  gave  in,  some  a  half,  others  a  third, 
and  some  only  a  quarter  of  the  intrinsick  yalue  of  their  estates, 
and  were,  and  continue  to  be  assessed  pnly  according  to  that  fal^ 
lacious  valuation  ;  and  it  is  against  this  grievance,  which  was 
early  perceived,  though  not  yet  remedied,  that  this  pamphlet  was 
>rritten,  aad,  I  think,  proposes  a  good  method  to  settle  it  upon  ^ 
j^etfer  footing. 
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HERE  18  a  great  and  argent  necessity,  at  present,  of  raising  great 
sums  of  money  ;  to  which  the  common  people  of  England,  we  may 
safely  presume,  would  willingly  contribute  dieir  utmost ;  and  matter* 
might  be  so  ordered,  that  their  assistance  would  be  very  considerable. 
But  some  would  hare  the  gentry  take  the  whole  burthen  upon  thenu 
selves  and  a  few  others ;  and  would  have  this  money  raised  by  a  land* 
tax,  which  way  will  very  probably  be  followed.  Here  it  is  con. 
fessed,  that,  though  this  tax  prove  heavy,  yet  upon  this  great  occOi. 
sion  it  would  be  borne  with  chear fulness,  if  it  were  made  equal ;  but 
the  monstrous  inequality  of  it,  as  the  rates  are  now,  is  more  grier* 
ous  than  the  tax  itself.  What  can  be  a  greater  heart-breaking,  than 
to  pay  double  and  treble,  in^proportiop  to  other  people  ?  And  many 
a  poor  gentleman  must  be  ruined,  if  these  rates  continue. 

A  remedy  for  this  evil  hath  been  nobly  attempted  already,  in  par^ 
liament,  by  bringing  the  payments  to  a  pound.rate.     And  surely  it 
cannot  be  denied,  but  that  the  taxes  of  two  shillings  in  the  pound, 
and  three   shillings  in   the  pound,   were  the  fairest  that  ever  were 
granted.  .  Nor  hath  there  been  any  thing  done  in  England  more  be. 
coming  a  parliament.     But  that,  which  was  well  designed,  was  so 
Tillainously  executed  (I  mepin  in  the  assessing)  that  even  those  taxes 
proved    shamefully  unequal.     So   that,  notwithstanding  all  the  care 
that  was  taken,   some  men  paid  double  and  treble  to  others.     Not 
that  much  land  was  assessed  above  the  true  value,  for  that  is  not 
complained  of;    but,   while  some  were  assessed  to  the  full,  others 
were  assessed  at  the  half  or  third  part,  by  which  means  they,  that 
were  assessed  to  the  full  paid  double  or  treble.  For  example :  If  tliere 
be  three  farms  of  equal  value,   that  is,  each  of  them  worth  three, 
score  pounds  a  year;  and  one  of  these  is  duly  rated  at  three-score 
ounds,  the  second  unduly  at  thirty,   and  the  third  at  twenty;  in 
is  case  the  first  pays  double  to  the  second,  and  treble  to  the  third. 
You  will  say,  that,  to  rectify  this  matter,  we  must  raise  all  those 
that  fire  under-rated,  and  thereby  have  all  lands  assessed  at  their  just 
and  full  value.     In  answer  whereunto,  I  confess,  that,  if  this  thing 
were  done,  we  might  easily  have  equal  taxes  ;  whether  they  were  laid 
by  the  pound-rate,  or  by  a  sum  certain  upon  each  county.     But  all 
the  skill,  and  all  the  difficulty  is,  to  get  this  thing  done.     The  ordi. 
nary  assessors  will  never  do  it ;  for  experience  hath  taught  us,  that 
men  will  strangely  swear  and  forswear,  to  save  themselves  and  their 
neighbours  from  being  screwed  up.     And  it  hath  been  proposed  al. 
ready,  to  take  a  more  effectual  course  by  rewarding  informers ;   but 
that  way  doth  not  please.     Some  would  have   a  tax  by  the  pound, 
rate,  and  the  king  to  name  the  commissioners;  but   I  doubt  it   will 
not  be  convenient  for  his  majesty,  or  men  deputed  by  him,  to  have 
any  hand  in   screwing  up    people;  others   would  have  such  a   tax 
farmed  out,  and  the  farmers  to  try  their  skill ;  but  a  tax  fit  to  be  farm, 
ed  out  should  be  of  some  continuance  ;  whereas  this  must  be  paid  at 
once,  or  within  a  short  time.   Besides,  these  farmers  and  commis- 
sioners mast  do  their  work  by  the  help  pf  informers ;   who,  as  I  said 
before^  are  not  pleasing.    Moreover,  go  which  way.  you  wrill,  this 
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TtkisiHg  and  screwing  of  people  is  a  harsh  and  odious  business,  and 
goes  against  the  hair,  so  that  it  will  be  found  extremely  difficult. 

But  the  design  of  the  proposal,  here  offered,  is  not  to  raise  any 
body  ;  but  only  to  ease  those  that  are  overcharged,  and  who  pay 
above  their  portion.  Which  is  a  thing  so  equitable  and  so  favourable, 
that  theio  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  no  man  will  be  so  inhuman  to 
oppose  it.  Considering  withal,  that  none  are  to  have  this  easement, 
unless  they  make  their  case  so  plain  that  no  doubt  can  be  made 
of  it. 

The  proposal  hath  been  briefly  mentioned  already  in  the  Project 
of  a  Descent  upon  France,  and  more  at  large  it  is  this : 

I.  That  a  land-tax  be  granted,  the  same  with  that  which  was  granted 
this  last  year  (the  amount  whereof  is,  we  know,  about  seventeen-hun. 
dred  thousand  pounds)  and  that  the  same  proportions  be  laid  upon 
the  several  counties,  and  upon  each  particular  man. 

II.  Provided,  nevertheless,  that  no  man  be  obliged  to  pay  above 
two  shillings  in  the  pound,  of  the  true  and  full  yearly  value  of  his 
land. 

III.  That,  in  order  hereunto,  all  persons  aggrieved,  that  is,  all 
that  are  to  pay  above  that  proportion,  may  complain  to  such  commis. 
sioners  as  the  parliament  shall  please  to  nominate  for  each  county* 

ly.  That  these  commissioners,  upon  clear  proofs  in  writing  of  the 
true  value  of  the  land,  shall  make  just  abatements,  and  shall  settle 
the  complainants  tax  at  the  said  proportion  of  two  shillings  in  the 
pound. 

V.  That  the  commissioners  cause  all  these  depositions,  and  their 
orders  upon  them,  to  be  fairly  transcribed  into  a  book,  and  so  trans, 
mit  them  to  the  committee,  which  the  parliament  shall  please  to  ap- 
point for  this  service. 

VI.  That  this  committee  of  parlfament  shall  inspect  the  said  de- 
positions and  orders,  and  shall  disallow  the  orders,  if  the  evidence 
seem  not  clear,  or  alter  them  as  they  see  cause. 

yil.  All  orders  and  abatements  made  by  the  commissioners  to 
stand  good,  unless,  and  until  they  are  disallowed  by  the  committee 
of  parliament. 

YIII.  No  proof  to  be  admitted,  but  by  written  depositions  ;  even 
the  quality  and  credit  of  the  witnesses,  there  be  occasion  for  it, 
to  be  proved  in  writing. 

Thus  I  have  laid  open  the  whole  design  ;  which  aims  at  nothing  but 
to  relieve  the  oppressed.  Here  will  be  good  store  of  informers,  but, 
of  all  that  ever  were,  they  will  be  the  most  innocent ;  for  every  man 
must  inform  for  himself.  And  he  may  easily  do  it  with  eJSect ;  for 
there  is  nothing  more  easy,  than  for  any  man  to  shew  plainly  the  true 
value  of  his  land. 

If  the  land  be  let,  or  have  been  lately,  at  a  rack-rent,  it  is  easy  to 
shew  what  that  rent  is  or  was ;  and  the  tenant's  own  oath  will  be 
good  evidence,  if  he  can  also  swear,  that  the  whole  tax  miist  be  aU 
lowed  by  the  landlord,  which  the  law  directs,  if  there  be  no  cove, 
nants  to  the  contrary.  Also  the  same  thing  may  be  proved  by  the 
landlord's  steward  or  bailiff,  or  any  seryant  that  knows. 
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If  the  laad  be  let  fbr  lives  or  years,  and  at  an  uiider^rPDt ;  it  najr 
be  shewed  what  the  rent  is,  and,  likewise,  what  fine  was  paid,  and 
for  what  term. 

But,  if  the  land  be  a  man's  own,  and  was  never  let,  there  must  be 
knore  ado,  though  even  then  the  thing  will  not  be  greatly  difficult.  It 
will  give  a  great  light,  if  a  surveyor  swear  to  the  quantity;  shewing 
also  how  much  of  it  is  common  field,  anc^  how  much  iiiclosure ;  likew 
Wise,  how  much  is  meadow,  arable,  pasture,  and  wood.  Then  others 
must  prove  the  common  rate  of  those  sorts  of  land,  in  that  place  and 
lieighbourhood.  And  substantial  neighbours  may  make  oath,  what 
they  believe  and  judge  to  be  the  true  value  of  the  particular  land  in 
question.  Also  the  party  may  shew,  at  what  rate  he  bought  the 
land,  if  he  hath  lately  bought  it ;  or  at  what  rate  he  hath  offered  it 
to  be  let  or  sold.  In  short,  there  are  many  ways  to  make  out  a  thing 
of  this  nature,  if  it  be  true.  But  to  palliate  a  false  value  is  very^ 
difficult,  so  as  to  give  clear  and  full  satisfaction ;  without  which,  there 
must  no  relief  be  expected  by  the  complainants. 

I  must  now  answer  a  question  concerning  this  matter ;  and  like, 
wise  two  objections. 

The  question  that  may  be  asked  is  th'/: 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  committee  of  parliament,  which, 
mccording  to  these  proposals,  must  controul  the  commissioners  of  the 
counties  ? 

And  I  answer,  that  the  meaning  is : 

That  the  commissioners  may  take  greater  care  to  do  equal  and 
righteous  things,  when  they  find  that  their  proceedings  must  be  seen 
and  examined  by  others ;  whereas  they  would  be  apt  to  take  too 
much  liberty,  if  it  should  be  only  known  to  themselves,  what  methods 
they  follow,  and  upon  what  grounds  they  go.  But  yet,  in  all  likeli* 
hood,  the  committee  will  not  much  alter  what  the  commissioners  have 
done. 

The  first  of  the  objections  is : 
That  the  thing  here  proposed  is  exoeediog  laborious. 
I  answer : 

That  the  bringing  taxes  to  an  equality  is  so  glorious  an  atchieve*. 
ment,  that  we  ought  to  spare  for  no  pains  to  compass  it.  Mor  is  it 
only  noble  and  beneficial,  but  also  of  absolute  necessity.  ^  If  the 
equal  dividing  the  common  booty  be  necessary  to  pirates  and  boc* 
caneers,  the  equal  distribution  of  the  pvblick  burdens  is  much  more 
to  a  state ;'  saith  a  late  author.  But,  moreover,  as  this  work  is  great, 
lo  there  will  be  many  hands  to  do  it.  The  country  commissioners 
will  divide  themselves,  as  they  used  to  do  in  the  case  of  avssessments. 
And  the  committee  of  parliament,  which  will  be  numerous,  will 
name  several  sub^committees  out  of  their  own  number,  and  share  the 
work  to  them,  who,  amongst  them,  must  peruse  the  books  sent  from 
the  counties ;  and  report  to  the  whole  committee,  what  they  disallow 
and  what  they  donbt  of.  The  transcribii^  the  depositions  into  these 
i>ook6  may  seem  a  tedious  business,  and  of  too  much  time.  But 
even  here  so  many  hands  may  be  employed,  as  will  make  quick 
work.    For  ie^ei^l  uen  may  l»e  at  the  same  tim«  traBacribiog  npoa 
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loose  sheets,  and  then  those  sheets  be  made  up  in  a  book.  Indeed^ 
there  should  be  two  books,  one  to  be  sent  to  the  parliameDt,  the 
other  to  be  kept  in  the  county.  AH  this  writing  to  be  paid  for,  by 
those,  for  whose  benefit  it  is  done,  according  to  the  length  and  depo« 
sitions  that  concern  them.  And  it  is  much  if  it  cost  any  man  fiye 
shillings. 

The  second  objection  is : 

That  by  these  abatements,  according  to  the  proposals  here  offered, 
the  tax  will  fall  short. 

In  answer  to  which  I  must  acknowledge,  that  the  tax  will  fidl 
short,  at  least,  half  a  million  ;  but  if  the  publick  occasions  requir* 
h,  this  may  and  must  be  made  good  by  a  farther  tax ;  which  by  this 
time  will  be  pretty  equal.  And,  surely,  it  is  much  fitter,  that  tho 
whole  nation  should  bear  this  further  burthen  by  an  equal  tax,  than 
that  part  of  the  nation  should  bear  it,  by  haying  the  inequality  con* 
tinned  upon  them,  and  by  paying  above  their  proportion. 

It  is  confessed,  that,  when  all  is  done  that  hath  been  here  proposed, 
thc^  will  still  remain  some  inequality  ;  for,  as  the  rates  are  now, 
there  are  many  that,  to  the  last  great  tax,  pay  under  two  shillings  in 
the  pound  ;  and  there  is  nothing  here  offered  to  raise  them.  Wm 
must  therefore  be  content,  at  least  at  present,  to  let  them  enjoy  this 
advantage.  Let  them  pay  twenty  pence,  or  eighteen  pence,  or  less^ 
while  others  pay  two  shillings.  But  that  some  should  pay  but  twenty 
pence,  or  eighteen  pence,  while  others  pay  four,  five,  or  six  shillings^ 
or  more ;  so  that  some  are  at  ease,  whilst  others  are  destroyed ;  is  too 
unreasonable,  and  ought  to  be  endured  no  longer. 

You  will  ask,  what  injury  is  it  to  me,  if  my  neighbour  be  eased; 
I  answer,  the  injury  is,  that  I  am  not  eased  too.  And,  if  he  pay 
below  his  proportion,  I  must  pay  above  mine.  And,  by  the  undue 
easing  of  him  and  others,  the  tax  falls  short  of  what  it  would  other* 
wise  be;  so  that  the  publick  occasions  call  for  further  taxes,  of  which 
I  shall  bear  part,  and  still  above  my  proportion.  If  some  part-owners 
should  pay  less  in  proportion  than  others  toward  the  ship's  charge,  it 
would  be  a  plain  wrong  to  those  others.  And  so  it  would  be,  if  some 
lands  in  a  marsh  should,  for  maintaining  the  sea  walls,  pay  but  six* 
pence  an  acre,  when  other  lands  pay  twelve-pence. 

It  hath  been  said,  that,  though  a  tax  were  laid,  as  hath  been  here 
proposed,  yet  there  would  be  still  some  inequality.  But  the  next  tas 
after  might  bring  things  more  even.  For  it  might  be  granted  for  the 
«ame  gross  sum,  with  this  proviso  that  none  pay  above  one  shilling  in 
the  pound ;  with  the  same  methods  for  giving  ease.  And  this  tax 
-would  make  good  what  the  other  falls  short,  for  both  these  taxes  will 
amount  to  three  shillings  in  the  pound ;  which  is  very  near  the  tme 
proportion,  that  all  lands  should  pay  the  tax  now  on  foot. 

Thus,  by  the  way  that  hath  been  here  proposed,  there  must  be  two 
steps  to  arrive  at  the  reformation  intended.  But  I  conceive,  upon 
further  consideration,  that  the  thing  may  be  done  at  once,  and  that 
•the  $rst  new  tax  may  be  at  the  former  rates,  provided  that  none  pay 
above  one  shilling  in  the  pound.  Which  will  be  the  same  thing  in 
effect,  as  a  tax  of  twelve-pence  in  the  poand,  with  a  new  and  sure 
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m^ethbd  to  have  it  equally  assessed.  This  tax  may,  by  the  good  o\A 
word,  be  called  a  subsidy;  and  the  parliament,  now,  and  at  other 
times,  may  please  to  grant  either  one  subsidy,  or  part  of  one,  or  a 
subsidy  and  a  half,  or  two  or  three  subsidies  or  more,  according  as  the 
publick  occasions  require. 

But  still,  after  all  hath  been  done,  the  taxes  will  not  yet  be  exactly 
equal.  For  there  are  divers,  as  I  am  well  informed,  that  do  not  pay 
six-pence  a  pound  to  the  great  tax*  now  upon  us.  I  leave  tliese  to 
be  further  considered,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  though  they  do  not 
pay  to  the  full,  yet  they  will  pay  three  times  as  much  in  proportion, 
as  they  did  formerly. 

I  have  all  this  while  been  driving  at  equality ;  but  there  is  an  equality 
so  unequal,  that  I  cannot  but  declare  my  sense  against  it;  and  that 
is,  that  houses  should  bear  equal  proportion  with  lands,  for  which 
there  is  no  reason,  as  every  man's  reason  will  tell  him.  They  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  abated  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  part. 

If  the  parliament  shall  not  think  fit  to  enter  upon  this  great  work 
at  present  (tliough  it  is  every  man's  work,  and  would  be  soon  done) 
they  may  however,  by  a  shorter  way,  give  some  relief  (if  they  please) 
to  those  that  are  oppressed  in  the  land.tax ;  that  is,  to  those  that  pay 
plainly  above  their  proportion.  And  this  may  be  done,  by  making 
the  sum  of  the  tax,  next  granted,  to  be  something  less  than  the  last, 
and  then  distributing  this  abatement  among  the  counties,  that  are  now 
notoriously  overcharged^  the  other  counties  continuing  as  the/  are« 
Thus,  whereas  the  last  tax  was  for  about  seventeen  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  the  next  may  be  for  fifteen  or  fourteen  hundred  thousand ; 
which  is  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  less.  And  then  the 
oppressed  counties,  which  counties  are  well  known,  may  have  their 
monthly  payments  abated,  in  such  proportions  as  the  parliament  shall 
find  meet.  The  raising  either  of  men,  or  counties,  is  such  a  noli  me 
tangere^  that  there  is  no  meddling  with  it ;  but  there  is  great  reason 
to  hope,  that  the  giving  just  ease,  to  those  who  want  it,  will  meet  with 
no  opposition.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  particular  concern 
in  this  matter.  I  am  in  a  county  that  is  not  like  to  be  eased ;  ^pd  I 
pay  about  three  shillings  in  the  pound,  which  is  near  the  true  propor. 
tion :  But  I  wonder  the  counties,  that  are  concerned,. have  not  peti* 
fioned  all  this  while.  In  such  a  case  as  this,  even  clamorous  peti. 
tions  would  be  excusable. 

There  is  another  consideration  about  taxes,  which  I  recommend  io 
those  worthy  persons  who  have  a  hand  in  granting  them  ;  and  that  is, 
that  the  payments  be  not  made  too  quick.  We  know  that  the  present 
great  tax  (to  say  nothing  of  those  precedents)  is  paid  with  exceed, 
ing  difficulty.  And  such  another  tax  in  the  neck  of  it,  to  be  paid  like- 
wise forthwith,  it  is  doubted  would  occasion  extreme  distresses.  When 
a  man  hath  bled  much,  if  you  go  to  take  a  further  great  quantity  from 
him,  at  once,  and  presently,  it  may  prove  fatal,  his  body  cannot  bear 
it :  But,  after  a  while,  his  blood  being  recruited,  and  supplied,  yon 
may  taks  more  without  hurt  or  danger ;  especially  if  you  do  It  by  de« 

*  Tlitte  slUUiflgt  in  Uie  pound. 
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gr^^S.  And  it  is  just  «o  with  our  nation  in  point  of  taxes.  We  could 
pay  a  moderate  tax  for  many  years,  and  be  little  the  worse ;  and 
people  would  have  room,  and  time,  to  supply  all  by  industry  and  par- 
simony^ the  two  great  promoters  both  of  private  and  publick  riches. 
But  our  money,  of  late,  hath  been  swept  away  so  fast  from  us,  little 
of  it  returning,  that  it  hath  not  only  sheared  from  the  landlord  a  good 
part  of  his  rent,  but  also  disabled  the  tenant  from  paying  the  rest,  the 
market  being  dead,  and  no  money  stirring;  and  then  the  cities,  and 
towns,  must  needs,  as  they  do,  find  a  grievous  deadness  of  trade;  so 
that  a  general  poverty  hath  suddenly  overwhelmed  us. 

We  could  better  pay  two  millions  in  four  years,  than  a  million  and 
a  half  in  one  year.  In  which  first  way,  the  war  might  be  maintained 
by  taxes,  that  probably  would  be  paid  in  time  of  peace,  when  we  shall 
be  better  able  to  do  it.  Also  his  majesty's  present  occasions  will  be 
as  well  provided  for  this  way,  if  there  be  a  credit  given  upon  those 
future  payments.  You  will  say,  this  will  draw  on  interest.  But  I 
answer,  that  the  interest  will  not  do  us  so  much  harm,  as  the  respite 
will  do  us  good. 

In  this  affair  we  must  consider,  not  only  what  is  best  to  be  done, 
but  also,  and  more  especially,  what  we  are  able  to  do.  Perhaps,  it 
•were  best  to  pay  ready  money  down ;  but,  if  we  cannot  do  it,  we  must 
be  glad  to  take  time,  and  allow  interest:  And  it  is  better  to  have  upon 
us,  for  some  years,  a  burden  we  can  bear,  than  to  be  crushed  at  once 
by  a  burden  we  cannot  bear. 

If  it  be  an  advantage  to  lend  money  to  tlie  publick  above  the  com. 
moh  interest,  it  is  among  ourselves,  and  any  one  that  will  may  have 
it.  There  is  also  tliis  convenience,  that  all  those  lenders  will  be  firmly 
engaged  to  wish  well  to  the  gorernment. 

I  would  not  have  us  follow  the  example  of  Holland,  where  their 
whole  standing  revenue  is  anticipated  for  a  great  many  years,  by  vast 
tums  of  money  taken  up  at  interest ;  and  there  are  many  families,  that 
live  upon  the  constant  interest  of  monies  lent  to  the  state.  But  I  hope 
we  shall  never  be  brought  to  such  necessities;  and  I  would  have  our 
dealings,  in  this  kind,  to  be  for  moderate  sums,  and  a  moderate  num. 
ber  of  years. 

We  may  remember,  that,  in  King  Charles's  first  Dutch  war,  the 
parliament  gave  at  once  two  millions  and  a  half;  but  to  be  paid  in 
some  years:  So  that  what  is  here  ofiered,  in  this  matter,  is,  even  iu 
England,  no  new  thing. 

But,  what  if  this  war  continue  next  year,  and  we  must  raise  more 
money  ?  How,  and  upon  what,  shall  the  tax  be  laid  ?  My  answer  is^ 
that,  if  there  be  a  necessity  for  it^  it  may  be  a  concurrent  land-tax; 
or  the  tax  may  be  pushed  further  on,  upon  some  years  to  come:  That 
is,  after  the  end  of  the  four  years  before-mentioned. 

It  cannot  be  denied^  but  that  the  ways  now  mentioned,  and  espe. 
cially  the  last,  will  draw  on  more  interest.  But,  to  make  this  in. 
terest  easy,  it  is  further  humbly  proposed : 

1 .  That  a  land-tax  be  granted,  suppose  for  a  million  of  pounds, 
payable  at  the  end  of  fiTe  years. 

^.  That,  upon  the  credit  of  it^  the  king  be  enabled  to  give  tallies, 
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or  tickets,  of  one  hundred  poundB  each,  amoiintiog  in  the  whole  ttf 
ten  thousand. 

3.  That  these  tickets  be  made  current,  according  to  tlieir  Taloe,  bj 
act  of  parliament  , 

4.  That  these  tickets  be  pieces,  or  plates,  or  medals  of  siWer, 
coined,  or  stamped,  in  the  best  manner,  to  aToid  counterfeiting,  and 
each  having  its  number  fairly  stamped  upon  it. 

5.  That  each  of  them  be  affixed,  or  appended,  under  a  seal,  to  a 
pocket-book. 

6.  In  this  book  shall  be  written,  to  whom,  and  by  whom,  thf 
ticket  was  first  delivered,  with  all  the  assignments  afterward* 

7.  That  no  roan  shall  be  obliged  to  take  them  at  first  from  the  kiag^ 
but  with  the  allowance  of  five  per  cent,  nor  shall  the  king's  receivera 
be  obliged  to  take  them  back  at  their  full  value,  till  after  a  year  from 
their  first  delivery. 

8.  That,  when  these  tickets  are  brought  in,  at  the  end  of  the  five 
yetLTS,  they,  that  bring  them  in,  shall  likewise  hare  the  allowance  of 
five  per  cent..  So  that  they  are  first  taken  at  ninety^ ve  pounds, 
and  paid  back  at  last  at  a  hundred  and  five- 

0.  If  any  of  those  tickets  be  lost,  yet  he  that  had  it,  to  have  the 
-benefit  of  it  at  the  five  years  end,  he  proving  that  it  was  delivered 
or  assigned  to  him,  and  there  being  no  proof  that  it  was  farther  as- 
signed. 

10.  The  form  of  the  pocket-book  may  be  this : 

Number  I. 
March  1,  1691.     Delivered  to  A.  B.  of  the  city  of  London, 

merchant  s  By  me,  C.  D.  the  officer's  name. 
April  17,  1692.     Assigned  to  Sir  £.  F.  of  S.  in  the  county  of 

Kent,  knight:  By  me,  A.  B. 
June  24,  1692.     Assigned  to  6.  H.  of  the  city  of  London, 

goldsmith:  By  me,  J.  K.  executor  of  Sir  £•  F. 

Here  now  is  money  taken  up  for  the  publick  service,,  at  ten  per 
cent,  for  five  years,  which  is  ivroper  cent,  yearly. 

The  first  five  per  cent,  will  take  the  tickets  cleverly  out  of  tho 
^Ling's  hands,  without  any  appearance  of  hardship  to  the  subject,  and 
it  will  set  them  fairly  afioat.  The  five  per  cent,  at  last  will  secure 
those  that  take  them  from  being  left  in  the  lurch ;  it  will  make  them 
not  afraid,  but  desirous,  to  have  tliem  at  the  five  years  end ;  and 
jt  will  keep  up  their  value  and  reputation  during  the  whole  time. 

These  tickets  will  be  a  treasure  that  can  be  neither  stolen,  nor  lost; 
for  they  will  be  of  no  value,  more  than  the  medal,  save  only  to  those 
Vho  have  the  right  to  them. 

They  will  be  a  good  supply  for  the  money  we  hare  lately  lost,  and 
money  will  then  be  less  needful.  Great  sums  will  be  paid  with  tick- 
ets, and  lesser  sums  with  money. 

Perhaps,  hereafter,  when  we  have  seen  the  way  of  it,  we  may,  in 
the  same  manner,  take  up  greater  sums,  at  easier  interest,  and  for 
|aore  }  ears. 

Bnl^  I  doitbt,  it  will  not  be  convenient,  that  the  amount  of  these 
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tickets  should  ever  exceed  the  half  of  our  running  cash,  though 
We  could  have  them  without  interest.  A  inoderate  quantity  of  them 
will  impede  our  money ;  but  too  great  a  quantity  would  drive  it  quits 
away. 

I  must  add  one  thing  more  to  the  foregoing  part  of  this  discourse; 
and  thai  is,  that  when  a  land.tax  is  granted,  there  should  a  poll-tax 
go  along  with  it:  That  so,  the  whole  kingdom  being  concerned,  every 
man  in  it  may  contribute  something.  The  land-tax  draws  hard  from 
those  that  have  estates,  and  the  poll-tax  will  draw  something  (though 
a  general  excise  would  insensibly  draw  more)  from  those  that  hav« 
them  not.  And  surely  when  the  men  of  estates  bear  the  main  of  the 
burden,  and  put  their  shoulders  to  it;  it  is  but  reasonable,  that  the 
common  people  also  should  each  of  them  lend  a  finger.  They  ought 
not  therefore  to  complain,  if,  for  every  shilling  in  the  pound  which 
the  land-tax  rises  to,  there  be  twelve-pence  a  head  laid  upon  men, 
and  upon  the  women  six-pence.  Thus  a  great  difference  is  here  made, 
as  it  ought,  between  women  and  men.  For  there  is  no  reason  that 
women  should  pay  equal,  when  they  do  not  get  half  so  much.  And 
I  have  the  rather  designed  them  some  little  ease  in  this  matter ;  be- 
cause I  think  our  nation  hath  been  too  valiant,  in  making  hard  laws 
against  women. 

When  I  speak  of  so  much  a  head,  my  meaning  is,  that  it  should  be 
upon  all  alike,  both  high  and  low.  Or,  if  any  difference  be  made, 
it  should  be  only  some  such  difference  as  this,  that  gentlemen,  and 
all  so  reputed,  should  pay  double  or  treble  to  common  men. 

It  seems  a  great  mistake,  that  a  poll-tax  should  run  high  upon  de. 
grees,  and  titles,  and  dignities,  .especially  if  a  land-tax  likewise  be 
then  on  foot;  for,  generally,  they,  that  have  titles,  have  also  estates, 
which  pay  to  the  land-tax.  If  a  landi^tax  come  to  two  shillings  in  the 
pound,  and  there  be  a  poll-tax  proportionable,  a  common  person  paya 
two  shillings  for  his  head,  and  a  knight  of  a  thousand  a  year  pays  a 
hundred  pounds  for  his  estate;  and  it  seems  very  hard,  that  he  should 
pay  ten  podnds  more  for  his  title.  Why  should  we  lay  more  upon 
those,  that  have  their  load  already  ? 

And,  though  there  were  no  land-tax  on  foot,  yet  a  poll-tax,  that 
runs  upon  titles  and  dignities,  is  of  all  others  the  most  unjust,  be- 
cause it  is  the  most  unequal.  It  is  very  unequal  and  unjust,  tlmt  an 
enquire,  not  worth  a  hundred  pounds,  should  pay  as  much  as  one 
worth  five  thousand  a  year. 
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A  TRUE  AND  FAITHFUL  RELATION 

1 

OF   THE 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FORCES  OF  THEIR  MAJESTIES, 

KING  WILLIAM  AND  QUEEN  MARY, 

IN  THEIR  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  THE  FRENCH, 

IN  THE  CARIBBEE  ISLANDS,  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES: 

Under  the  Conduct  of  his  Excellency  Christopher  Codrington,  Cap. 
tain.General  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  said  Forces,  in  the 
Years  1689  and  1690.  Written  by  Thomas  Spencer,  Junior, 
Secretary  to  the  Honourable  Sir  Timothy  Thornhill,  Baronet,  to 
whose  Regiment  he  was  Muster.Master,  and  supplied  the  Placa 
of  Commissary.  London,  printed  in  1691.  Quarto,  containing 
fourteen  Pages. 


To  the  Right  Honourable  Edxcatd  Russel,  Admiral  of  their  Ma* 
jesties  Fleet  for  the  Year  1691,  Treaturer  of  their  MajeHies 
Navy,  and  one  of  the  Lords  of  their  Me^eitiei  most  HonourabU 
Privtf^Council, 


I 


Right  honourable, 


MioHT  justly  imagine  myself  (o  be  thought  rude  and  impertinent, 
when  I  first  presumed  to  tender  this  account  to  your  honour  ;  and  I 
should  neTer  have  adventured  upon  so  great  a  boldness,  if  I  had  not 
thought  it  really  my  duty  to  present  it  to  your  honour's  view.  And 
the  reason  which  moved  me  to  it  was,  because  the  most  notable  ac 
tiom  herein  related,  as  the  taking  of  St.  Christophers,  and  St.  Ens. 
tace,  were  the  immediate  success  of  part  of  that  royal  navy,  which 
your  honour  now  happily  commands  in  chief ;  I  mean  that  squadron 
commanded  by  Admiral  Wright  in  the  West  Indies,  without  which  it 
had  been  utterly  impossible  for  the  English  to  have  enterprised  any 
thing  in  those  parts.  For  their  majesties  islands  there  were  so  depo. 
pulated  by  a  raging  mortality,  that  the  9urtiving  inhabitants  werp 
even  harrassed  with  a  daily  fatigue  to  defend  themselves.  Upon  this 
motive,  joined  with  the  consideration  of  the  innate  generosity,  which 
is  generally  found  in  ail  persons  so  nobly  and  honourably  descended 
as  yourself ;  but  is  so  peculiar  to  the  most  noble  family  of  Bedford, 
and  with  which  (as  you  are  a  principal  branch  thereof,  so)  you  are 
principally  adorned ;  I  first  assumed  the  boldness  to  address  your 
honour  with  a  copy  of  this  relation  ;  and  the  high  favour  you  were 
pleased  to  vouchsafe  me,  in  your  perusal  and  approbation  df  it, 
when  it  was  a  manuscript,  hath  encouraged  me  not  only  to  send  it 
to  the  presi^  but  hath  also  raiboldonod  mf  to  implore  your  patronage 
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to  countenance  it,  with  which  it  will  be  sufficiently  honoured  and 
defended,  and  may  boldly  appear  in  publick.  But,  for  the  return 
of  8o  high  an  obligation,  as  it  transcends  the  utmost  of  my  hopes  to 
accomplish,  so  I  must  confess  my  incapacity  to  make  any  farther  ad« 
Tances  towards  it,  than  an  humble  and  grateful  acknowledgment, 
which  shall  erer  be  paid  with  the  strictest  observance,  by  him  who 
erayes  leaye  to  subscribe  himself, 

Right  honourable. 

Your  honour's  most  humbly  devoted  and  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Spence&« 

TuE  design  of  this  small  treatise  is  to  give  a  succinct  relation  of 
the  proceedings  of  their  majesties  forces,  in  the  Caribbee  islands.; 
and,  in  a  plain  and  compendious  method,  a  faithful  narrative  of  the 
most  remarkable  transactions,  from  the  beginning  of  the  vrar,  to  this 
present  time :  Only  I  must  desire  to  be  excused,  in  the  omission  of 
noting  the  particular  days  of  the  month  in  some  places,  the  loss  of 
some  papers  having  forced  me  to  be  less  exact  in  the  performance 
of  that,  than  I  could  wish  ;  but,  as  this  is  not  absolutely  material 
and  per  «e,  but  only  circumstantial  and  per  aeddens^  I  presume  it 
may  the  more  easily  be  pardoned. 

But,  before  I  fall  upon  the  intended  matter,  I  think  it  not  amiss 
to  shew  the  first  grounds  and  reasons  of  the  differences  which  have 
happened  in  those  parts*  Be  pleased  then  to  know,  that  the  island  of 
•St  Christophers  hath  formerly  been  a  stage  of  war  between  the  English 
and  French :  But,  of  late  years,  matters  being  accommodated,  and  the 
island  divided  between  them,  they  have  each  of  them  lived  under 
their  own  government,  and  an  act  of  neutrality  hath  passed  by  the 
consent  of  both  their  kings,  to  the  intent  they  might  there  enjoy  a 
quiet  and  uninterrupted  peace,  notwithstanding  any  wars  that  might 
happen  between  the  two  crowns  in  Europe.  Butvthe  French,  being 
a  fickle  and  inconstant  people,  broke  through  all  those  considera. 
tions  ;  and,  before  the  wars  were  proclaimed  between  England  and 
France,  prompted  by  some  private  animosities  of  their  own,  and 
animated  by  the  instigations  and  impulsions  of  some  Irish  upon  the 
island,  in  the  month  of  July,  1689,  entered  the  English  ground 
with  fire  and  sword,  forcing  the  inhabitants  to  fly  to  the  fort  for  their 
safety. 

The  English,  being  in  this  distress,  applied  themselves  to  the  go. 
vernment  of  Barbadoes  for  assistance ;  upon  which  application,  the 
honourable  Sir  Timothy  Thomhill,  baronet,  offered  himself,  to  go 
at  the  head  of  a  regiment  to  their  relief;  to  which  the  governor, 
council,  and  assembly  assenting,  the  drums  beat  up  for  volun tiers, 
and,  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  there  was  raised  a  regiment  of  seven, 
hundred  able  men,  all  which  (the  commissioned  officera  excepted) 
were  fitted  with  arms,  &c.  for  the  said  expedition,  at  the  cost  and 
charges  of  the  island  of  Barl)adoes,  convenient  vessels  being  also  pro* 
vided,  for  the  transporting  them  to  the  ishmd  of  St,  Qhristopher's, 
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All  things  being  in  a  readiness,  they  embarked  and  set  sail  oa 
Thursday  the  first  of  August;  and,  on  Monday  following,  being  the 
fifth  of  the  said  month,  they  arriTed  at  the  island  of  Antigua,  where 
.Ihey  received  the  unwelcome  news,  that  the  fort  at  St.  Christopher'B 
was  surrendered  io  the  French,  on  Monday  the  twenty-ninth  of 
July,  upon  articles,  and  the  English  sent  oif  to  the  adjacent  island 
of  Nevis. 

Affairs  being  thus  stated.  Sir  Timothy  Thomhill  knowing  his 
strength  to  be  inconsiderable  to  attack  an  island  so  well  manned 
and  fortified  as  St.  Christopher's ;  and  the  government  of  Antigua 
also  sollieiting  him  to  continue  with  them  till  the  arrival  of  the  En. 
gltsh  fleet,  which  was  daily  expect^ ;  he  agreed  to  their  proposals, 
and  landed  bis  regiment  there,  quartering  them  in  the  town  of  Fal- 
mouth. 

After  a  month's  continuance  in  the  said  island,  Lteutenant^eneral 
C<)drington  sent  three  sloops,  manned  with  fourscore  of  Sir  Timothy's 
regiment,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Edward  Thome,  to  fetch 
their  majesties  subjects,  with  their  goods  and  stock,  from  the  island 
of  Anguilla,  where  they  were  miserably  abused  and  destroyed,  by 
some  Irish  which  the  French  had  put  on  shore  amongst  them« 
Before,  and  doring  Sir  Timothy's  stay  in  Antigua,  the  Indians  of  the 
neighbouring  islands,  who  were  in  league  with  the  French,  landed 
several  times  upon  the  said  island,  killing  those  inhabitants  that  lived 
near  to  the  sea  (to  the  number  of  ten)  and  then  making  their  escape 
in  their  swift  periaqoas,  notwithstanding  the  best  sailing  sloops  were 
sent  in  pursuit  of  them  ;  but,  by  the  diligence  of  the  lieutenant-ge- 
neral, in  placing  guards  at  all  tiie  bays  and  landing  places,  those  in. 
carsions  were  afterwards  prevented. 

About  the  middle  of  September,  a  French  privateer,  landed  at 
Five  islands,  near  Antigua,  had  taken  off  some  negroes ;  and,  in  his 
going  away,  met  with  two  English  sloops,  one  of  which,  after  some 
resistance,  he  took.  The  other,  making  her  escape,  came  in,  and 
gave  an  account  of  the  action ;  upon  which,  Sir  Timothy  sent  out 
two  sloops,  manned  with  a  company  of  grenadiers,  under  the  com^ 
mand  of  Captain  Walter  Hamilton,  who  next  day  brought  her  in  with 
her  prize.  On  board  the  privateer  (besides  thirty  French)  were  six 
Irish,  who  were  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  four  of  them  deservedly 
executed. 

At  this  time,  a  dreadful  mortality  raging  in  the  island  of  Nevis^ 
especially  among  the  men,  which  had  reduced  that  sex  to  a  moiety  of 
its  usual  number,  forced  the  inhabitants  to  make  their  addresses  (o 
Sir  Timothy,  who  now  had  received  a  commission  for  major^neral, 
to  bring  his  regiment  down  thither  for  their  defence,  their  island  lying 
within  two  leagues  of  St.  Christopher's,  and  in  daily  expectation  of 
being  attacked.  The  major-general  weighing  their  necessity,  after  the 
violence  of  the  distemper  was  abated,  in  the  month  of  November, 
removed  his  regiment  (hitlier,  incamping  them  upon  a  commodious 
plain,  close  adjoining  to  a  river. 

In  the  beginning  of  December,  the  lieutenant-general,  comin|[ 
flown  to  Nevis^  called  a  general  council  of  war,  in  which  itwas  d^« 
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tefmined,  that  the  major^^neral,  with  three^hundred  of  his  own 
regiment,  and  two.hundred  Nerisians,  should  go  down  and  attack 
St  Martin's  and  St.  Bartholomew's,  two  islands  belonging  to  th# 
aaemj,  in  which  they  reared  considerable  quantities  of  stock,  for 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  other  their  sugar  islands.  In  order 
to  which  expedition,  the  major^eneral,  on  Sunday  the  fifteenth  of 
the  said  month,  put  his  forces  on  board  the  vessels  provided  for 
them,  being  one  brigantine,  and  nine  sloops ;  and,  on  Monday  the 
sixteenth,  he  himself  embarked,  and  the  fleet  set  sail  for  the  said 
islands.  On  Wednesday  the  eighteenth,  in  the  roomiog,  we  passed 
by  St.  Bartholomew's,  and,  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  being  within 
four  or  five  leagues  of  St.  Martin's,  we  espied  a  small  sloop  standing 
up  towards  us ;  but,  upon  sight  of  us,  she  tacked,  and  put  into  one 
of  the  bays.  When  we  came  up  with  the  bay  where  she  lay,  the 
major-general  sent  one  Lieutenant  Dowden,  with  three  files  of  men 
in  a  boat,  to  go  up  to  her  and  board  her,  and,  if  she  were  floating, 
to  bring  her  out.  When  the  boat  was  got  near  on  board,  the  enemy, 
who  lay  hid  in  the  bushes  on  each  side,  the  bay  being  land-locked, 
fired  very  thick  upon  them,  forcing  them  io  retreat,  two  of  them 
being  wounded.  The  major«general,  being  very  desirous  to  have 
the  sloop,  after  it  was  dark,  sent  thirty  men  in  four  boats  and  ca- 
noes, under  the  command  of  Captain  Walter  Hamilton,  again  to 
attempt  the  bringing  her  out;  but  the  enemy  discovered  them,  and 
ired  hotly  npon  them.  The  canoe,  which  Captain  Hamilton  was  in^ 
fowed  close  up  to  the  sloop,  and  found  her  run  on  ground,  the 
men,  being  all  gone  out  of  her ;  so  were  forced  to  leave  her,  and  re. 
tnm  to  their  vessels.  Captain  Hamilton  received  two  shots  in  one 
of  his  1^,  about  four  persons  more  beieg  wounded,  bnt  none  kill, 
ed ;  that  night  we  stood  off  and  on,  as  though  we  designed  to  hmd 
in  the  morning. 

The  next  day  being  the  nineteenth,  there  was  a  council  of  war 
held  by  the  officers  on  board  the  brigantine,  wherein  it  was  deter, 
mined,  first  to  attack  St.  Bartholomew's,  and  accordingly  the  sloope 
stood  up  in  the  night  to  the  said  island.  The  next  morning  before 
day.  Major  John  Stanley  landed  with  fourscore  men,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  opposition  of  the  enemy,  and  beat  them  out  of  their  breast, 
works ;  and  by  break  of  day  heliad  planted  his  colours  upon  a  bat. 
tery  they  had,  consisting  of  two  great  guns.  All  the  forces  being 
landed,  the  major-general  ordered  them  to  take  three  several  ways; 
himself  leading  his  own  guard  of  gentlemen  reformadoes,  with  two 
companies  more,  through  the  body  of  the  island.  After  a  mile's 
march,  we  discovered  a  large  fortification,  which  appeared  to  be  well 
manned;  but  the  major-general,  running  down  bravely  with  his 
men,  so  disheartened  the  enemy,  tiiat,  after  they  had  given  us  two 
or  three  vollies,  they  quitted  it,  and  fled  into  the  woods.  The  for« 
tification  was  quadrangular,  consisting  of  about  two  acres  of  land, 
encompassed  with  double  rows  of  stakes,  six  feet  high,  and  four  feet 
distant ;  the  intervals  being  filled  with  earth,  and  a  wide  deep  trendi 
without  it.  On  each  corner  there  was  a  flanker,  in  one  of  which 
^ere  planted  four  great  guns  ;.the  entrance  into  it  was  a  lock,  ad* 
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mitting  but  one  at  a  time ;  in  the  middle  of  it  was  the  goremor't 
house,  and  a  guard.house  for  the  soldiers  :  also  a  lai^e  cistern  with 
store  of  water  ;  seven  or  eight  barrels  of  dried  salt  fish,  with  bread 
proportionable,  and  two  barrels  of  powder.  It  was  situated  in  a 
bottom,  by  the  side  of  a  lane,  through  which  we  were  to  pass  to 
come  at  it,  and  on  the  other  side  was  ayery  high  hill.  After  we  had 
entered  it,  the  major-general  sent  (his  relator  with  four  files  of  men, 
to  gain  the  top  of  the  hill ;  which  he  did,  finding  it  fortified  with 
two  great  guns,  loaden  and  primed,  with  the  match  lighied,  and  seve. 
ral  bags  of  partridge.shot  lying  by  them,  but  the  enemy  was  in  so 
much  haste,  they  did  not  stay  to  fire  them  upon  us. 

About  four  miles  distant  from  the  fortification,  upon  the  side  of  a 
hill,  there  appeared  a  large  white  building,  resembling  a  fort,  to  which 
the  major-general  sent  three.hundred  men  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Charles  Pym,  with  orders,  if  he  found  it  strong,  to  sit  down 
before  it,  and  wait  his  coming.  About  two  of  the  clock,  the  major, 
general  (leaving  a  sufficient  guard  in  the  fortification)  marched  np 
thither  with  the  rest  of  his  forces ;  and,  when  we  came  to  it,  we 
found  it  to  be  only  a  stone  platform,  laid  shelving  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  rain  water  into  the  cistern  ;  the  island  being  destitute  of  ri. 
vers,  wells,  or  other  conveniencies  of  fresh  water,  the  inhabitants  are 
forced  to  make  use  of  all  advantages  to  catch  the  rain,  each  house 
being  furnished  with  one  or  more  of  these  cisterns,  some  of  tliem 
capable  of  holding  twelve  or  fourteen  tuns.  There  we  encamped 
that  night,  and  the  next  day  (the  twenty-first)  we  marched  back  to 
the  fortification. 

On  Sunday  the  twenty.second,  in  the  morning,  two  captains  of  the 
enemy  came  in  with  a  flag  of  truce,  bringing  articles  from  their  go- 
vernor, upon  which  they  offered  to  surrender  themselves;  which, 
when  the  major.general  had  perused,  he  returned  an  answer  to  htm 
in  writing,  and  also  by  two  gentlemen,  who  spoke  French,  which  he 
sent  to  him,  that  his  terms  were  denied  ;  but,  if  he  wonld  come  in 
with  the  inhabitants,  with  their  arms  and  ammunition,  within  three 
days,  he  should  find  him  a  gentleman  ;  but,  if  he  stood  out  longer, 
he  was  to  expect  no  quarter.  That  night  the  gentlemen  returned  to 
the  camp  with  an  answer  from  the  governor,  that  on  Wednesday  he 
would  come  in  ;  but  he  could  not  sooner,  because  some  of  the  in. 
habitants  were  hid  in  woods,  te  whom  he  could  not  communicate  his 
design  before  that  time. 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday  (the  twenty  .third  and  twenty  .fourth)  we 
marched  round  the  island,  burning  all  tJie  houses  as  we  passed  along; 
the  inhabitants  in  some  places  firing  upon  us  from  the  woods,  but 
without  any  damage. 

On  Wednesday  (the  twenty.fifth)  we  espied  a  flag  of  truce  coming 
toward  us,  with  the  governor,  and  a  great  company  of  the  inha. 
hitants;  upon  which,  the  majorn^neral,  having  his  own  company  of 
guards  in  the  fortification,  and  the  rest  of  his  forces  drawn  up  round 
it,  sent  the  two  gentlemen,  who  were  before  with  him,  to  meet  the 
said  governor ;  and,  at  the  entrance  into  the  fortification,  iie  was  re- 
ceived by  LieuteDftnt.coloncl  John  Thomas,  and  by  him  conducted  tp 
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liie  major^eneral,  who  sat  in  the  house  (which  rather  resembled  a 
pi|^oii.honse,  than  a  goyeroor's  pavilioQ,  as  the  French  termed  it ; 
for  it  consisted  only  of  one  room  about  tweWe  feet  square  below, 
and  another  above)  he  was  accompanied  by  a  friar,  and  some  of  his 
officers,  all  which  were  received  with  great  civility  by  the  major- 
general,  and  many  compliments  passed  between  them.  After  soma 
discourse  they  went  to  dinner,  and  themajor.general  so  well  warmed 
the  friar  with  good  Madera  wine,  that  he  spoke  Latin  so  fluently 
upon  transubstantiation,  that  he  confounded  himself  in  his  own  ar- 
gument. The  prisoners,  who  came  in,  were  between  six  and  seven 
hundred,  all  which  were  trausported ;  the  governor,  with  the  men, 
as  prisoners  to  Nevis;  the  women  and  children  to  St.  Christo. 
pher's ;  all  the  live  stock  was  also  carried  up  to  Nevis,  with  the 
negroes,  goods,  &c.  The  majori^eneral  returned  the  governor  som* 
of  his  negroes,  his  horse,  arms,  apparel,  &c.  to  be  carried  for  him  to 
St.  Christopher's.  In  taking  this  island,  we  had  about  ten  men  killed 
and  "Mounded. 

While  we  were  thus  busied  in  sacking  this  place,  Colonel  Hewet* 
son  landed  with  three  hundred  Antigua  men  upon  another  island  be. 
longing  to  the  French,  called  Marigalanta,  beating  the  inhabitants 
into  the  woods,  burning  their  town,  nailing  their  guns,  demolishing 
their  fort,  and  returned  to  Antigua  with  the  plunder  of  their  island. 

During  our  stay  upon  St.  Bartholomew's,  we  had  an  addition  of 
eight -or  nine  sloops,  with  about  fifty  men,  from  some  of  the  neiglu 
bonring  islands,  which  the  major^eneral  made  advantage  of;  for, 
on  Sunday  the  nineteenth  of  January,  he  sent  the  brigantine  with 
nine  sloops,  the  like  number  tiiat  had  been  there  before,  nnder  the 
command  of  Captain  Walter  Hamilton,  to  alarm  the  island  of  St. 
Martin's,  and  the  next  morning  to  make  a  false  attack  on  the  wind* 
ward  side.  After  Captain  Hamilton  was  gone  down,  the  same  day 
the  majori^eneral  embarked  with  all  his  forces  in  the  other  sloops, 
and  in  the  night  set  sail  for  the  said  island,  and  the  next  morning,  the 
twentieth,  landed  all  his  men  on  the  leeward.side,  without  any  op. 
position,  the  enemy  having  drawn  all  their  forces  to  the  other  side  of 
the  island :  only,  after  the  first  company  was  landed,  about  twenty  of 
the  enemy  fired  upon  them  from  a  breast  work,  but  were  soon  beat 
out  of  it.  When  all  the  forces  were  landed,  they  marched  intire 
through  the  body  of  the  country,  and,  after  two  miles  march,  were 
drawn  up  in  a  convenient  plain,  the  enemy  being  in  sight,  and,  as 
w«!  thought,  advancing  towards  us.  After  we  had  continued  an  hour 
in  this  posture,  the  enemy  retiring,  had  fire<l  a  great  building  upon 
a  hill,  about  a  mile  distant,  which  seemed  to  be  a  fortification ;  upon 
which,  the  major-general  marched  up  to  it  with  the  whole  body,  but 
found  it  to  be  only  a  large  house,  which  they  had  burnt,  because  it 
should  not  serve  us  for  shelter  ;  but  the  stone  walls,  w.hich  remained 
standing,  however,  proved  serviceable  to  us,  in  covering  us  from  their 
shot.  There  was  a  large  cistern  of  water,  but  they  had  rendereid  it 
nnGt  for  drinking,  by  throwing  salt  into  it ;  a  pond  also,  that  was  ad*. 
j a/cent,  they  had  poisoned  with  tobacco.  We  had  not  been  long  here, 
before  the  enemy  began  to  fire  upon  us  from  a  breast-work,  where 
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where  they  had  two  great  guns  planted  upon  •  hill  a  quarter  of  a  mtt« 
distant,  there  being  a  clear  Talley  between  us  ;  on  the  left  hand  low 
and  bushy  ground,  and  on  the  right,  a  ridge  of  mountains,  with  a  yery 
fhick  wood.  The  major-general  sent  Captain  Birt,  with  a  company  of 
men,  to  gain  the  top  of  the  highest  mountain,  which  had  the  conu 
mandof  the  post  we  were  at;  which  being  done,  he  left  an  hundred 
men,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Greoffery  Gibbs,  to  maintain 
that  post,  and  marched  back  into  the  plain,  with  the  rest  of  his  forces, 
to  secure  the  avenues,  and  hinder  the  enemy  from  coming  upon  our 
backs.  Being  come  down  into  the  plain,  himself,  with  several  offi^ 
cers,  and  about  an  hundred  sentinels,  went  to  drink  at  a  well,  where, 
while  they  were  drinking,  they  received  a  volley  of  about  thirty  shot 
from  the  enemy,  who  lay  hid  In  the  woods ;  but  it  pleased  God, 
though  they  stood  close  one  by  another,  there  was  but  one  man 
hurt 

Withdrawing  from  thence.  Major  John  Stanley  was  sent  with  a 
party  to  rout  them  out  of  tlie  woods ;  which  he  did,  beating  them 
from  two  strong  breast. works  they  had  upon  a  saddle  between  two 
hills,  opposite  to  those  we  had  before  gained,  in  which  works  he  posted 
himself.  The  passages  being  both  ways  secured,  the  major^neral 
-  incamped  with  the  body  in  the  middle  of  the  plain  that  night,  and 
the  next  morning,  the  twenty  first,  our  two  brass  field-pieces,  with 
carriages,  and  two  iron  ones  without,  were  brought  on  shore;  the  iron 
ones  were  planted  in  the  plain,  but  the  brass  were  drawn  up  to  the 
burnt  house,  where  our  body  was  now  incamped,  and  about  three  in 
the  afternoon  we  began  to  play  upon  the  enemy.  In  the  evening. 
Captain  Bartholomew  Sharp  was  sent  with  one  company  of  men,  to 
cut  a  path  through  the  wood,  that  we  might  make  an  attack  upon 
the  enemy  that  way ;  for  in  the  valley  they  had  four  great  guns 
planted  directly  against  the  road ;  but,  being  without  carriages,  they 
could  not  bring  them  to  bear  upon  us  as  we  lay.  Captain  Sharp  had 
made  no  great  progress  in  his  work  before  he  was  discovered,  and  so 
hotly  dealt  with,  that  he  was  forced  to  retreat.  All  day  the  enemy 
kept  firing  upon  us  from  their  breast-work,  both  wkh  their  great 
guns  and  small  arms,  but  in  the  night  they  silently  quitted  it. 

The  next  morning,  the  twenty. second,  leaving  thirty  men  at  the 
burnt  house,  under  the  command  of  James  Smith,  we  marched  over  to 
the  breast-work  and  demolished  H,  and  also  their  line,  which  ran 
down  to  a  well  in  the  valley  near  their  four  great  guns,  wlich  wo 
nailed,  together  with  the  other  two  above.  Continuing  our  march 
about  a  mile  farther,  we  came  to  a  fine  plain,  enoompa&sed  wkh 
orange  and  other  fruit-trees,  where  we  incamped,  there  being  store 
of  cattle  grasing ;  at  the  upper.end  of  it  were  three  small  houses,  In 
one  of  which  were  found  blood,  and  dressings  of  some  wounded  men, 
and  we  understood  by  two  ptisoners  which  we  took  presently  after, 
that  they  had  near  twenty  killed  and  wounded. 

The  next  morning,  the  twenty-third,  the  major.general  leaving  thit 
relator  with  a  sufficient  guard  in  the  plain,  to  take  care  of  the  plnn^ 
der ;  he  marched  with  the  body  against  their  chief  fort,  about  two 
fiiies  distant,  which  he  took  without  any  loss,  having  bat  one  naa 
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Wounded,  the  enemy  quitting  their  fort  after  a  small  resistance.  Il 
consisted  of  six  great  guns  mounted  upon  a  platform  ivithout  car. 
riages,  with  banks  of  earth  thrown  np.  After  he  had  nailed  and 
orerthrown  the  guns,  he  proceeded  in  his  march  about  four  miles 
farther,  and  then  incamped  in  a  pleasant  Talley,  where  was  a  house 
and  garden  belonging  to  the  friar ;  there  they  found  the  governor'^ 
horse  saddled  and  bridled,  he  haying  left  him  and  fled  into  the 
mountains  with  the  inhabitants.  This  day.  Major  Jotok  Stanley 
marched  oTer  the  bills  on  the  other  side  the  island,  and  engaged  a 
party  of  the  enemy,  beating  them  out  of  their  breast-work,  and  de^ 
molishing  it;  at  night  he  returned  to  his  post  on  the  saddle. 

The  twenty-fourth,  the  major-general  continued  his  march  round 
the  island  without  any  opposition,  and  at  night  returned  to  the  burnt 
house,  where  he  again  incamped ;  the  plunder  being  also  remoTed 
thither. 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  twenty^fifth,  we  saw  three  great  ships, 
a  brigantine  and  a  sloop,  standing  in  with  the  island,  and  about  noon 
we  understood  by  some  prisoners,  which  we  took,  landing  out  of  the 
said  sloop,  that  it  was  Monsieur  Decass,  come  down  from  St.  Chris. 
topher's,  with  serenJiundred  men,  to  defend  the  island  against  us, 
who  they  heard  had  been  upon  St.  Bartholomew's,  and  they  thought 
US  to  be  yet  there.  The  major.general  immediately  commanded 
away  guards  to  all  those  bays  where  he  thought  the  enemy  would 
land  ;  but  they,  seeing  our  sloops,  perceived  we  were  already  upon 
the  island,  and  so  came  not  to  an  anchor,  but  gave  chaoe  to  our 
sloops  who  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  get  clear.  One  of  them,  in 
great  danger  of  being  taken,  run  herself  a.ground,  but  was  again 
hauled  off  by  the  enemy,  but  the  men  were  all  got  out  of  her.  The 
master  of  one  of  the  sloops  being  at  the  camp,  when  the  prisoners 
were  brought  up,  who  gave  this  account,  the  major.general  dis. 
patched  him  with  an  express  to  Antigua,  to  acquaint  the  lieutenant, 
general  with  our  condition,  and  desire  him  to  send  some  ships  to  our 
assistance, 

Decass  stood  off  and  nn  all  night,  and  in  the  morning,  the  twenty, 
sixth,  coming  close  in  with  the  shore,  he  fired  several  guns,  to  give 
the  inhabitants  notice  of  his  arrival.  About  noon  he  came  to  an  an. 
chor,  before  the  windward  part  of  the  island,  hanging  abroad  bloody 
colours.  The  inhabitants,  encouraged  by  the  coming  of  these  ships^ 
came  down  out  of  the  mountains,  and,  finding  their  fort  unmanned, 
they  again  took  possession  of  it,  replanting  and  drilling  their  guns^ 
In  the  night  Decass  landed  his  soldiers,  which  the  major.general 
having  advice  of,  brought  his  brass  field.pieces  from  the  burnt  house 
into  the  plain,  and  planted  them  on  the  right  and  left  wing  of  the 
body,  which  was  there  incamped  ;  the  iron  pieces  being  planted  be. 
fore  towards  each  road,  having  placed  strong  guards  upon  the  saddle, 
at  the  burnt  house,  and  the  mountain  which  commanded  it. 

In  this  posture  of  defence  we  continued  the  twenty  .seventh,  twen« 
ty .eighth,  and  twenty.ninth,  the'  enemy  not  daring  to  attack  us ;  they 
had  now  three  ships  more  conie  down  from  St.  Christopher'Si  which 
joined  yf'ith  I>ecs^ss, 
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On  Thursday,  the  thirfieth,  in  the  morning,  arrired  Colons 
Hewetson,  from  Antigua  with  three  ships,  which  the  lieutenant^ene^ 
ral  had  sent  to  our  assistance.  The  French  ships  at  an  anchor,  per. 
reiving  English  colours,  weighed,  and  stood  oat  to  meet  them.  About 
noon  they  engaged,  and  after  four  hours  dispute,  with  little  damage 
on  our  side,  the  French  bore  away,  onr  ships  also  standing  off  all 
night,  but  in  the  morning,  the  thirty.fi rst,  they  returned.  The 
French  ships  also  appeared  in  sight,  but  kept  off  at  a  distance.  The 
major.general,  having  sent  the  plunder  and  field.pieces  on  board, 
ordered  all  his  out.guards  to  quit  their  posts,  and  march  down  into 
the  plain,  in  order  to  embark  ;  which  the  enemy  perceiving,  marched 
down  likewise,  and  both  parties  engaged,  to  the  great  loss  of  the 
enemy,  who  was  beaten  into  the  woods  in  confusion.  The  major, 
general  made  an  honourable  retreat,  and  embarked  safe  with  all  his 
men,  except  about  ten  who  were  killed  in  the  whole  action,  and  three 
who  were  taken  prisoners,  by  being  asleep  in  one  of  the  breast- 
works, when  our  men  quitted  them.  One  of  them  made  his  escape 
and  got  down  to  the  sea-side,  and  a  boat  went  and  brought  him  off 
clear;  the  other  two  were  afterwards  exchanged.  There  were  about 
twenty  more  wounded,  which  with  the  rest  arrived  fafe  at  Nevis^  on 
Sunday  morning  the  second  of  February. 

After  the  major-general's  regiment  returned  up  to  Neyis,  the  in. 
habitants  of  the  said  island,  considering  the  service  they  had  done, 
and  their  willingness  to  continue  in  their  defence,  against  the  ex. 
pected  assaults  of  a  neighbouring  enemy.  In  the  month  of  April, 
1600,  they  allowed  the  said  regiment  pay,  so  to  continue  for  six 
months,  except  the  English  fleet  should  arrive,  and  then  to  be  allowed 
pay  but  one  month  after  the  arrival  of  the  said  fleet ;  which  happened 
in  June  following,  at  which  time,  preparations  being  made  for  an  ex. 
pedition  against  St.  Christopher's,  by  all  the  leeward  Caribbee  islands, 
they  brought  their  forces  down  to  the  island  of  Nevis,  which  was  ap. 
pointed  to  be  the  place  of  general  rendezvous,  it  lying  most  conve- 
nient for  the  said  purpose;  and  upon  Monday  the  sixteenth  of  June, 
1690,  by  the  command  of  his  Excellency  Christopher  Codrington, 
who  had  now  receiTed  a  commission  from  their  majesties  King  Wil. 
liam  and  Queen  Mary,  for  captain-general  and  commander  in  chief  of 
all  their  I^eeward  Caribbee  islands,  there  was  a  general  muster  in  the 
island  of  Nevis,  of  all  their  majesties  forces  raiseid  for  the  said  expe. 
dition  against  St.  Christopher's,  which,  according  to  the  muster-rolls 
given  in,  appeared  to  be  as  follows,  viz. 

In  the  Duke  of  Bolton's  regiment,  under  the  command  of  Lieute. 
nant.general  Holt,  seven  hundred. 

In  Major-general  Thornhill's  regiment,  under  his  own  command, 
five-hundred. 

In  the  Antigua  regiment,  under  the  command  of  (Colonel  Wil- 
liams, governor  of  the  said  island,  four-hundred. 

In  the  Montserat  regiment,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Black- 
stone,  governor  of  the  said  island,  three-hondred.  - 

In  the  two  Nevis  regiments,  under  the  commands  of  Colonel  Vjvk 
and  Colonel  Earl,  sizJiundred. 
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In  the  martDe  regiment,  being  a  detachment  out  of  the  frigates, 
under  the  commaDd  of  Colonel  Kegwin,  commander  of  the  Assist, 
ance,  four-hundred. 

In  the  captain-general's  guard,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
By  am,  one-hundred. 

In  all,  three-thousand  men. 

Upon  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  being  the  seyenteenth  and  eight, 
•enth  of  the  said  mouth  of  June,  we  embarked  for  the  said  expedi. 
tion ;  and  upon  Thursday,  the  nineteenth,  we  set  sail  from  Neyis  with 
our  whole  fleet,  consisting  of  ten  men  of  war,  two  fire-ships,  tweWe 
merchant-men,  and  about  twenty ^brigan tines  and  sloops;  and  the 
same  evening  we  came  to  an  anchor  before  the  island  of  St.  Christo. 
pher's  in  Frigate-bay.  In  the  night  eight  of  our  frigates  weighed,  and 
fell  down  three  leagues  to  the  leeward,  to  amuse  add  harrass  the 
«nemy,  and  the  next  morning  they  returned.  That  day  we  plied  our 
great  guns  from  some  of  the  frigates,  which  lay  nearest  in  with  the 
«hore,  upon  the  enemy  in  their  trenches,  and  received  some  shot  in 
exchange,  from  a  battery  of  five  guns  they  had  there,  but  without  anj 
damage  on  our  side. 

That  night  there  was  a  council  of  war  held  on  board  the  admiral, 
hj  the  general  officers  and  some  of  the  prime  commanders,  according 
to  the  result  of  which.  Major-general  Thornhill,  with  four  hundred  of 
his  own  regiment,  and  a  detachment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  out  of 
the  regiments  of  Montserat,  Nevis,  and  Antigua,  between  two  and 
three  of  the  clock  next  morning,  being  Saturday  the  twenty-first, 
landed  with  the  forelorn,  the  field.mark  being  matches  about  their  left 
arms,  at  the  little  salt-ponds,  about  a  league  to  windward  of  the  afore, 
faid  Frigate-bay,  without  any  opposition  ;  the  enemy  having  left  that 
place  unguarded,  by  reason  of  its  situation,  it  lying  at  the  foot  of  an 
almost  inaccessible  hill,  over  which  tliey  thought  it  an  impossibility  to 
inarch.     This  steep  ascent  we  mounted  by  a  path  frequented  by  none 
but  wild  goats,  and  in  some  places  so  near  a  perpendicular,  that  we 
were  forced  to  use  our  hands  as  well  as  our  feet  in  climbing  up. 
About  break  of  day  we  gained  the  top,  where  we  received  a  volley  of 
about  seven  or  eight  shot,  from  some  scouts  there  placed,  who  imme. 
diately,  upon  their  firing,  retreated ;   which  wounded  us  two  brisk 
commanders,  one  of  which  died   of  his  wounds  soon  after.     The 
major-general,  leaving  one   company  to   secure  the  pass  upon  the 
hill,  ledhis  men  down  about  a  third  part  of  it,  before  they  were  dis. 
covered  by  the  enemy,  who  now  began  to  fire  briskly  upon  us  from 
their  trenches,  wounding  several  of  our  men;  and  the  major^eneral 
himself  received  an  unfortunate  shot  through  the  small  of  his  left  leg, 
which  obliged  him  to  stay  the  binding  of  it  np;  but  his  men,  running 
down  briskly  upon  the  enemy,  and  flanking  them  in  their  trenches, 
and  the  Duke  of  Bolton's  and  the  marine  regiments  landing  at  the 
fame  time  at  Frigate.bay,  in  which  action  Colonel  Kegwin  received 
a  mortal  wound,  forced  them  to  quit  their  post  in  disorder,  and  leave 
V8  masters  of  the  field.   We  found  fourteen  of  them  dead,  we  having 
lost  half  the  number,  besides  wounded  men. 

All  our  forces  being  landed,  and  the  mijor-general  with  thei 
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wounded  men  sent  on  boArd,  the  army  was  drawn  up  into  four  tiiCtta^ 
lions;  the  Duke ef  Bolton's  regiment,  in  the  van,  was  ordered  to  take 
the  road  adjoining  to  the  sea;  the  major-general's  regiment,  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant-colonel  John  Thomas,  in  the  body,  was 
ordered  to  march  through  the  country ;  and  the  Antigua  regiment  was 
commanded  to  march  at  a  distance,  as  a  reserre  to  the  body ;  the 
other  four  regiments  were  to  keep  their  posts,  and  wait  for  farther 
orders.  After  an  hour's  march,  the  Duke  of  Bolton's  regiment  eo. 
countered  a  small  party  of  the  enemy,  and  soon  put  them  to  the  rout; 
immediately  after  those  French  companies  which  ran  from  Frigate^ 
bay,  joining  with  the  rest  of  their  forces,  which  were  gathered  from  all 
parts  of  the  island,  were  advancing^ipon  our  body;  they  haring  much 
the  advantage  of  ground,  and  three  to  one  in  number;  and,  after  a  . 
sharp  dispute  of  half  an  hour,  they  had  almost  surrounded  us.  But 
Colonel  Williams,  coming  up  with  the  reserve,  and  giving  them  an 
unexpected  and  vigorous  assault,  so  encouraged  the  major-general's 
regiment,  that  they  pressed  resolutely  on,  and  beat  the  enemy  out  of 
the  field  in  confusion;  one  part  flying  to  the  mountains,  and  the  rest 
betaking  themselves  to  the  fort,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
English. 

Orders  being  sent  to  the  four  regiments  at  Frigate.bay,  to  march 
np,  and  the  Duke  of  Bolton's  regiment  also  meeting  us,  the  whole 
army  was  drawn  up  into  an  in  tire  body,  and  the  soldiers  were  per* 
nutted  to  drink  by  companies,  at  the  adjacent  wells  and  cisterns. 

While  the  army  was  thus  refreshing,  the  cockswain  of  the  Mary 
frigate  came  with  advice  to  the  captain^eneral  that,  the  frigates  hav. 
ing  fallen  down  before  the  town  and  fort  of  Basterre,  the  enemy,  after 
firing  two  or  three  rounds,  had  struck  their  flag,  set  the  town  on  fire, 
and  quitted  it;  but,  by  the  diligence  of  the  seamen  who  came  on  shore 
from  the  frigates,  it  was  happily  extinguished.  Upon  which  advice 
the  Captain-general  marched  immediately  away  to  the  said  town,  with 
intent  to  quarter  the  army  therein  for  that  night;  but,  the  enemy 
having  left  store  of  wines  and  other  liquors  behind  them,  and  fearing 
the  disorders  it  might  breed  among  the  soldiers,  he  altered  his  resolu. 
tions,  and  only  making  a  halt  there,  and  placing  his  own  company  of 
guards  in  the  mass-house,  commanded  the  army  to  march  to  the  Je« 
suits  convent,  lying  about  a  mile  above  the  town,  where  being  again 
drawn  up,  and  orders  given  to  lie  by  their  arms  all  night,  centries 
were  placed,  and  some  parties  sent  to  drive  in  cattle,  there  being  store 
of  flour,  bread,  &c.  in  the  convent.  The  night  proved  very  wet,  it 
rainiag  without  intermission  till  morning;  but  the  officers  generously 
shared  the  weather  with  the  centinels,  scarce  any,  except  the  genend 
officers,  going  into  the  convent  for  shelter. 

The  next  morning,  being  Sunday  the  twenty.second,  the  commis. 
sary^neral  having  secured  the  liquors  in  a  convenient  store-honse, 
the  army  marched  down  to  the  town,  and  free  liberty  was  granted 
them  to  plunderit;  wine  and  brandy  being  also  distributed  to  them, 
by  the  respective  commissaries  of  each  regiment.  The  fort  here  con. 
sisted  of  sixteen  gnus,  which  they  had  nailed  and  spiked,  but,  by  the 
diligence  of  onr  men,  they  were  again  cleared.    In  the  afternoon,  a 
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detachment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  out  of  the  Antigna  regi. 
ment,  was  sent  under  the  command  of  Major  Gunthorpe,  to  gain  and 
secure  a  pass,  which  was  thought  to  be  possessed  by  the  enemy ^  lying 
in  the  way  to  the  English  fort ;  but,  when  they  came,  they  found  it 
quitted. 

Monday,  the  twenty.third,  we  continued  all  day  in  the  town ;  and 
in  the  evening  the  country  was  in  flames  all  round,  being  fired  by  th« 
English  negroes  who  came  from  the  mountains,  where  they  had  laid 
since  their  masters  the  English  were  beaten  off  the  island. 

On  Tuesday,  the  twenty  .fourth,  we  began  our  march  towards  the 
fort,  and  that  night  incamped  about  three  miles  from  it,  haying  the 
like  fortune  of  rainy  weather,  without  any  means  to  avoid  it.  This 
day  the  frigates  weighed  from  Basterre,  and  f^  down  to  Old  Road^ 
where  they  came  again  to  an  anchor. 

Wednesday,  the  twenty.fifth,  we  continued  our  camp  at  OldRoad^ 
and  the  wheelbarrows,  shovels,  pickaxes,  &c.  were  brought  on 
•bore. 

On  Thursday  morning,  the  twenty^sixth,  we  marched  within  a 
mile  of  the  fort,  and  incamped  under  the  covert  of  a  high  hill,  a  de. 
tachment  out  of  Colonel  EarPs  regiment  being  sent  under  the  caau 
mand  of  Captain  William  Butler,  to  secure  the  top  of  it. 

On  Friday,  the  twenty.seventh,  the  Mary's  two  cbace-guns,  aim 
pounders,  were  brought  on  shore,  in  order  to  be  drawn  up  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  and  the  marine  regiment  under  the  command  of  Co. 
lonei  Kirkby,  commander  of  the  Success.  Colonel  Kegwin,  being 
dead  of  his  wound  he  received  in  landing,  was  employed  in  cutting 
and  clearing  a  path  for  the  drawing  them  up. 

On  Saturday  and  Sunday,  the  twenty.eighth  and  twenty-ninth,  the 
marine  regiment  so  vigorously  pursued  their  business,  that  they  had 
drawn  the  guns  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  planted  them  upon  a  plat, 
form  they  had  laid  for  them,  with  baskets  of  earth  thrown  up  for  a 
covering  from  the  enemies  shot,  it  lying  open  to  the  fort. 

On  Monday  morning,  the  thirtieth,  powder,  shot,  &c.  being  car* 
ried  up,  they  began  to  play  upon  the  fort,  the  very  first  shot  doing 
execution,  and  the  frigates  also,  weighing  from  Old  Road,  stood 
down  to  the  fort,  and  battered  against  it ;  the  whole  army  at  the 
same  time  marching  into  a  deep  and  wide  ditch,  between  the  hill  and 
the  fort,  within  musket-shot  of  it.  In  the  afternoon,  the  frigates 
stood  up  again  to  Old  Road,  but  the  guns  from  the  hill  kept  playing 
incessantly  till  night,  at  which  time  we  began  our  intrenchments, 
running,  from  the  ditch  where  we  lay  incamped,  a  trench,  with  a 
balf^moon  at  the  end,  capable  of  holding  four^hundred  men. 

On  Tuesday  the  first  of  July,  one  of  the  Nevis  regiments  and  part 
of  the  Antigua  regiment,  were  sent  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Charles  Pym,  to  take  a  small  fort  of  the  enemies  about  three  milef 
distant  from  the  camp,  which  they  successfully  surprised,  taking 
^bout  fifty  prisoners  in  it. 

This  evening,  lieutenant.general  Holt  having  given  orders  ta  the 
•wt^rentries  that  were  placed  towards  the  fort,  to  fire,  without  chaL 
leogiiig,  at  any  who  should  come  that  way ;  himself  afterwards,  ricL 
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ing  bf  ibem  in  the  twilight  to  Tiew  the  works,  was  shot  into  the 
bod  J,  by  one  Gibbons,  an  Irishman,  who  was  one  of  the  centrieff. 
He  returned  to  the  camp  and  languished  long  of  it  with  little  hopes  of 
recovery  ;  Gibbons  was  afterwards  tried  by  a  court-martial,  but  after 
a  full  hearing  acquitted. 

On  Wednesday,  the  second,  those  guns  on  the  hill  proving  so 
terTiceable,  there  were  four  more  of  a  larger  size  drawn  up ;  but, 
one  of  them  splitting  at  the  first  time  of  firing,  and  the  rest  being  in- 
commodiously plante<l,  they  were  no  more  made  use  of.  This  day 
four  companies  of  the  enemy  marched  out  of  the  fort,  and  drew  up 
before  the  gate,  but  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  marched  in  again. 
The  half.moon  being  now  finished,  we  run  another  trench  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  below  it,  able  to  contain  the  like  number  of  men  ; 
and,  at  the  like  distance  below  that,  we  began  another,  wide  enougH 
to  draw  the  carriages  of  the  great  guns  through. 

The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  days,  we  continued  in  the  day. 
time  quiet  in  our  trenches,  in  the  night  running  on  with  our  works; 
the  enemy  firing  day  and  night  upon  us  with  great  guns  and  small 
arms,  but  doing  us  little  damage ;  but  the  guns  on  the  hill  galled 
them  exceedingly,  leaving  no  corner  of  the  fort  unsearcher . 

Some  hundreds  of  the  enemy  being  out  in  the  mountains,  headed 
by  one  Monsieur  Pinelle,  parties  were  sent  daily  abroad,  com. 
inanded  by  the  officers  in  their  turns,  to  scour  them  out ;  and  on 
Monday,  the  seventh,  the  major-general,  his  wound  being  well 
healed,  went  himself  at  the  head  of  two-hundred  men,  upon  the  same 
design ;  but  could  not  meet  with  the  enemy  to  engage  them,  they 
lurking  sometimes  in  one  place,  and  sometimes  in  another. 

On  Wednesday,  the  ninth,  he  returned  to  the  camp,  with  some 
prisoners,  many  negroes,  and  great  store  of  cattle.  Af^er  the  major- 
generaPs  return, proclamation  being  made,  by  beat  of  drum,  in  several 
places  of  the  island,  by  the  command  of  the  captain-general,  that  afl^ 
which  would  come  in  within  three  days,  should  receive  his  pro. 
tection,  to  secure  their  persons  from  the  outrages  of  the  soldiers; 
feveral  families  surrendered  themselves,  to  many  of  which  was  also 
granted  liberty  to  return  to  their  houses,  and  keep  some  small  stock 
till  farther  orders. 

Monsieur  Pinelle,  also,  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce  from  the  monn. 
tains,  to  acquaint  the  captain-general,  that  he  could  not  come  in 
without  leave  from  the  governor ;  but,  however,  he  assured  him,  he 
would  remain  quiet,  and  give  free  passage  to  any  of  our  men  he 
should  meet  with. 

The  tenth  and  eleventh,'  we  continued  in  our  trenches,  we  which 
had  now  run  within  pistol.^hot  of  the  fort. 

Over-against  the  gate  we  had  an  half-moon,  on  which  we  planted 
several  colours.  On  the  left  hand  of  the  half.moon  was  a  battery 
raised  for  six  great  guns,  two  eighteen  pounders,  and  four  twelve 
pounders;  but, before  they  were  mounted,  on  Saturday,  tbetwelfib, 
about  one  in  the  afternoon,  the  drums  beat  a  parley  in  the  fort,  and 
four  persons  marched  out  with  a  flag  of  truce.  They  were  met  in 
tfat  pastara  between  our  trench  and  the  fort,  by  Major  Legard,  and 
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tiy  him  tohducted  to  the  captaio^eneral ;  and,  after  some  treat/, 
hostages  were  given  on  both  sides,  one  of  the  majors  continuing  with 
lis,  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Nott  was  sent  to  them ;  Captain  Hamilton 
also  going  with  him  as  an  interpreter.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
treaty,  the  ca'ptain^eneral  continued  his  works,-  joining  our  trench 
to  the  enemies  trench,  through  which  they  used  to  come  from  tl^ 
fort  to  the  well;  our  centries  were  placed  under  the  walls,  and  at  the 
gate  of  the  fort,  and  that  evening  our  guns  were  also  mounted  upoh 
the  battery. 

About  twelve  of  the  clock  in  thei  night,  there  was  a  canoe  let  oret 
€be  fort.walls,  it  being  situated  by  the  sea-side,  which  run  on  board  k 
tloop  that  came  close  in  with  the  shore,  under  the  covert  of  the  dark 
night;  our  men  let  fly  a  whole  volley  upon  them,  which  made  therh 
Jftasten  away.  Captain  Hamilton  came  to  the  centry  at  the  fort^tcf, 
and  ordered  him  to  acquaint  the  major-general,  that  there  was  a  ship 
leen  off;  upon  which  this  relator  was  dispatched  away  to  Old  Road, 
to  give  Admiral  Wright  notice  of  it,  but,  in  the  interim,  a  brigantide 
was  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  sloop ;  the  admiral  immediately  ordered 
-two  frigates  to  weigh,  and .  put  out  in  search  of  the  said  ship  and 
•loop ;  which  they  did,  Und  the  next  day,  the  thirteenth,  returned 
without  seeing  any  vessels. 

During  the  whole  action  upon  this  island  there  were  two  frigates 
that  cruised  about,  to  take  any  French  ressels  which  might  arrive 
there,  either  by  design  or  chance,  but  they  met  with  none. 

On  Monday,  the  fourteenth, '  the  fort  was  surrendered  to  the  caps. 
tain.general,  upon  the  same  articles  that  it  was  before  delivered  up 
to  the  French.  After  the  eneihy 'marched  out,  and  the  Englifsh  fla^ 
%as  ptit  up,  the  king's  and  queen's  healths  were  drank,  and  the  great 
guns  three  times  fired,  three  Tollies  being  also  made  by  the  whole 
army.  The  fort  was  quadrangular,  (Consisting  of  four  flankers  with 
a  curtain  between  edch ;  on  each  flanker  were  mounted  five  guns ;  th^ 
walls  were  of  stone,  about  twenty  feet  high,  surrounded  with  a  deep 
iditch  twelve  feet  wide,  over  which  was  a  narrow  wooden  bridge.  In 
the  middle  of  the  fort  were  two  mounts  thrown  up  for  bsttterles ; 
there  was  also  a  well,  bnt,  upon  firing  the  guns,  the  water  would, 
instantly  dry  away.  There  wag  store  of  provision,  liquors,  and 
powder,  but  they  wanted  shot. 

In  retaking  this  island,  we  had  about  an  hundred  men  killed  and 
wbanded;  the  island  in  general  is  yery  strong,  there  being  several 
imall  fortifications  and  breast-works  all  around,  except  where  it  li 
naturally  fortified  with  hills  or  shoals.  The  inhabitants  were  about 
«ighteen.hnndred  men,  besides  women  and  children,  and  negroes^ 
All  which,  except  the  negroes,  which  were  to  be  divided  as  plunder, 
were  transported  to  the  island  of  Hispaniola ;  only  some  particular 
persons  had  the  favour  granted  them  to  be  carried  up  to  Martinico« 

After  a  week*s  refreshment,  the  major-general,  on  Sunday,  the 
twentieth  of  thel  said  month  of  July,  embarked  with  his  own  re« 
gimeirt  in  the  sloops,  and  the  marine  regiment  on  board  the  frigates. 
and  set  sail  fof  the  island  of  St.  Eustace;  and  the  same  evening^  lyiug' 
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before  Hie  said  island,  he  sent  Captain  Hamilton  on  ifaori,  with  H 
flag  of  truce,  to  sumnion  the  island  to  surrender,  who  returned  with 
an  answer  from  the  governor,  that  he  would  defend  it  to  the  utmost* 

The  next  morning,  the  twentj»first,  the  frigates  began  to  batter 
against  the  fort,  and  the  major..general  landed  at  the  same  time  with 
his  men  under  a  high  cliff,  which  they  ascended ;  being  got  up,  they 
had  not  marched  far,  before  they  perceived  some  Dutch  colours  in  the 
woods ;  upon  which  a  party  was  sent  to  discover  them,  who  returned 
with  an  account,  that  it  was  Colonel  Scorer,  the  governor  of  tha 
island  for  the  Dutch,  when  the  French  took  it,  with  one.hundred  men 
under  his  command,  who  came  from  Saba,  and  landed  there  three 
days  before ;  but,  not  having  strength  enough  to  take  the  fort,  into 
which  the  inhabitants  were  fled,  he  designed  to  get  what  plunder  he 
could,  and  so  go  off  again.  He  refused  to  join  with  the  major-gene- 
tal,  because  he  was  first  landed,  and  so  accordingly  went  off  the  nest 
day.  The  major-general  proceeded  in  his  march  towards  the  fort, 
and  incamped  within  musquet-shot  from  it,  under  the  rising  of  a  smalt 
hill. 

The  next  day  the  marine  regiment  landed,  and,  the  shovels,  pick- 
axes, &c.  being  brought  on  shore,  they  began  their  intrenchments, 
running  their  trench  along  by  the  fort,  within  musquet-shot  from  it* 

After  five  days  siege,  the  enemy  sent  out  a  flag  of  troce,  with  ar« 
tides ;  but  they  were  so  high  in  tlieir  demands,  that  the  major-genob 
ral  refused  them,  and  returned  an  answer,  if  they  did  not  descend 
to  more  reasonable  terms,  within  three  days,  he  would  grant  them  no 
quarter.  Within  the  prescribed  time,  they  came  out  again  with  a  flag 
of  truce,  and  surrendered  themselves  and  their  fort  upon  quarter  for 
life,  and  to  march  out  with  their  baggage.  Their  fort  contained  six. 
teen  great  guns;  it  was  surrounded  with  double  rows  of  stakes,  the 
Intervals  filled  with  earth,  and  without  that  strong  palisadoes,  and  on 
the  outside  of  them  a  deep  ditch,  over  which  was  a  narrow  bridge 
leading  into  the  gate,  admitting  but  one  at  a  time ;  the  besieged  were 
about  sixty  men,  the  women  and  children  being  sent  off  some  time  be. 
fore;  they  had  a  well  for  water,  and  about  twenty  barrels  of  floor, 
aome  salt  fish  and  pork,  and  a  small  quantity  of  ammunition ;  thej 
behaved  themselves  very  briskly,  during  the  siege,  especially  the  go* 
Ternor,  who  was  very  active  in  firing  the  great  guns,  &c. 

In  taking  this  island,  we  had  not  above  eight  men  killed  and 
wounded.  The  major-general,  leaving  one  company  upon  the  islaiid| 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenaiit  John  Mac-Arthur,  returned  to  St. 
Christopher's  with  the  whole  fleet,  carrying  the  inhabitants  prisonera 
thither,  and  afterwards  transporting  them  to  Uispaniola.  Lieutenant 
Pilkinton  was  afterwards  sent  down  with  a  company  out  of  the  Duke 
of  Bolton's  regiment,  to  relieve  Lieutenant  Mac. Arthur,  and  he  stiU 
continues  there,  for  the  defence  of  the  said  island. 
.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  St.  Bartholomew's  who  wera 
brought  up  prisoners  from  thence  to  Nevis,  being  sent  down  to  St; 
Christopher's,  before  that  island  was  retaken,  there  met  with  their 
wives  and  families ;  and,  after  that  island  was  retaken,  they  were  de. 
fiffooa  to  live  under  an  English  gofemment ;  upon  which  ^e  captain* 
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general  gare  them  liberty  to  return  to  their  island,  tran8portii)g  them 
thither,  and  granting  a  commission  to  one  Captain  Le  Grand,  a  for- 
mer inhabitant  among  them,  to  be  their  gOTernor,  and  to  keep  and 
defend  the  island  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  their  majesties,  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary,  under  which  government  it  still  con« 
tinues. 

In  the  latter  end  of  October,  this  relator's  concerns  calling  him 
home  to  England,  he  left  the  Caribbee  islands ;  the  captain-general 
haying  then  issued  out  orders  for  the  mustering  their  majesties 
forces,  and  getting  them  in  a  readiness  to  embark  upon  a  farther  ex- 
pedition, against  Guadalupe,  and  other  French  islands,  leaving  a  ga- 
Hs6n  upon  St  Christopher's  under  the  command  of  Iieutenant.colo. 
nel  Nott. 

Thus  you  hare  a  brief  and  plain  relation  of  the  success  of  the 
English  arms  in  the  Caribbee  islands,  and  it  may  reasonably  be  con. 
eluded,  that,  as  the  English  affairs  there  hare  hitherto  been  happily 
prosperous,  so,  being  under  the  management  and  conduct  of  such 
prudent  and  active  generals,  and  promoted  by  the  forwardness 
of  the  soldiery,  but  principally  by  a  divine  blessing  attending 
upon  their  endeavours,  they  will  soon  put  a  successful  period  to 
those  troublesome  wars,  and  root  the  French  interest  out  of  that  part 
of  the  world. 
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E  departed  from  London,  Thursday  January  the  sixteenth^ 
1690,  about  nine  in  the  morning,  and  came  that  night  to  Cittingi, 
bourn ;  the  next  day,  about  neon,  we  came  to  Margaret,  in  the  isle  of 
Thanet;  and,  the  same  evening,  we  went  on  board  the  frigate  thai 
carried  his  majesty's  musick,  which  lay  then  in  {he  road,  with  ihe 
rest  of  the  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral  Rooke.   Early  the  next 
morning,  being  Saturday  the  seventeenth,   the  king  arrived  from* 
Gravesend,  attended  by  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Ormond,  the  Earla 
of  Devonshire,   Dorset,  and  Portland,  and  other  grandees  of  the 
court:  About  noon,  the  signal  being  given  from  die  admiral,  the 
whole  fleet,  consisting  of  twelve  men  of  war,  seven  yachts,  and  many 
tenders,,  set  sail,  with  a  fair  gale.  On  Tuesday  the  twentieth,  we  came 
in  sight  of  the  coast  of  Holland,  near  the  island  of  Goree;  but,  the 
weather  being  darkened  with  fogs,  and  the  shore  choaked  up  with 
heaps  of  ice,  piled  up  one  upon  another,  it  was  not  for  us  to  com* 
near ;  However,  the  king  put  himself  into  a  shallop  to  get  to  the 
land,  notwithstanding  the  danger  that  threatened  htm ;  and,  when  all 
the  rest  were  terrified  with  the  perils,  wherein  his  majesty  ventured 
hi  person,  and  the  seamen  themselves  were  not  in  a  little  terror,  it 
was  observed,  that  he  himself  was  the  only  person  nothing  at  all  dis* 
inayed.     In  the  mean  time,  the  fogs  grew  thicker  and  thicker,  inso» 
much  that  we,  who  were  in  the  man  of  war,  soon  lost  sight  of  th# 
shallop  where  the  king  was ;  and,  night  coming  on,  his  majesty  wat 
for  ten  hours  exposed  to  all  the  injuries  of  the  air,  and  the  waves  of 
the  sea,  which  sometimes  came  into  the  shallop ;  so  that  the  lords, 
who  were  with  him^  had  their  cloaths  all  covered  with  ice.   However, 
the  next  morning  his  majesty  landed  in  the  island  of  Goree,  and  went 
iAto  a  coiititry.maii's  house,  which  had  no  more  room  to  receive  him, 
and  all  the  lords  of  his  train,  than  one  miserable  chaml)er  and  a.  kit. 
chen ;  but  it  was  a  welcome  retreat  after  so  great  a  hazard.     After 
the  k1n§  bad  shifted  his  linnen  and  his  cloaths,  and  had  been  eorai^u 
mented  by  die  magistrate  of  the  island,  who  offered  him  his  house, 
which  his  majesty  refuted,  he  took  c<mch  again  in  the  same  coadi 
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that  brought  him  to  the  country  .man's  house,  and  went  a-board  the 
•hallop  again,  to  land  upon  the  firm  continent;  bat  then  he  met  with 
new  difficulties,  for  the  small  vessel  could  not  get  near  the  shore  for 
the  ice ;  so  that  two  seamen  were  forced  to  take  the  king  in  their 
arms,  and  carrj  him  to  the  shallop  :  At  last,  his  majesty,  with  our 
whole  fleet  of  tenders,  (the  men  of  war  returning  for  England)  ar. 
riyed  at  a  place  called  Orangie  Poldar;  here  his  majesty  was  com* 
plimented  by  the  Prince  of  Nassau  Sarbrach,  camp-marshal,  th« 
Count  of  Berka,  the  emperor's  extraordinary  envoy.  Monsieur  Ca- 
tonna,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  the  deputies  of  the  States  of  Hoi. 
land,  the  Prince  of  Friezeland,  Count  Horn,  and  several  other  per- 
sons of  the  highest  quality,  who  attended  him  to  Houslaerdike- 
tirhere  he  reposed  himself  for  some  hours.  It  was  thought  his  ma, 
Jesty  would  have  continued  here  for  some  days,  till  all  things  were 
ready  for  the  magnificent  entry,  they  were  resolved  to  make  for 
him.  But  he  told  them,  he  desired  none  of  those  honours,  well 
knowing  that  the  glory  of  a  prince  does  not  consist  in  appearing,  but 
Sn  acting.  The  king  therefore  M-ent  the  same  day  to  the  Hague,  and 
arrived  there  about  six  in  the  evening,  accompanied  with  the  lordl 
already  mentioned,  and  surrounded  with  the  guards  of  the  body. 
And,  in  regard  the  king's  coming  was  in  a  manner  a  kind  of  sur. 
prise,  his  entrance  was  also  without  any  ceremony.  So  that  all  that 
could  be  done,  in  testimony  of  the  publick  joy,  was  only  by  8om# 
peals  of  cannon,  and  ringing  the  bells« 

Nevertheless,  the  burgesses  of  the  Hague  had  prepared,  a  long 
time  before,  for  his  majesty's  publick  entry,  and  had  been  at  consi- 
derable charges  to  make  a  glorious  appearance ;  and  all  the  towns  ad^ 
joining  had  prepared  to  be  present  at  the  solemnity.  In  a  word,  all 
the  Hollanders  were  willing  to  see  the  king  in  publick,  and  to  assure 
themselves,  with  their  o\i:n  eyes,  that  a  prince,  whom  they  love  so 
infinitely,  and  of  whom  the  common  enemy  had  spread  so  many 
false  reports,  was  still  alive,  and  returned  into  their  provinces,  which 
obliged  the  States  to  in  treat  his  majesty  to  make  a  publick  entry  ; 
which  he  refused  a  long  time,  in  that  such  ceremonies  were  but  tiie 
loss  of  that  time,  which  he  had  resolved  to  spend  altogether  in  ac- 
tion. At  length,  all  that  they  could  obtain  from  the  king  was,  that 
he  would  dine  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  Hague,  at  A 
house  of  the  Earl  of  Portland's,  and  return  in  his  coach  through  the 
midst  of  the  burgesses,  ranged  in  files,  from  the  court  to  the  end  of 
the  city;  which  was  done  on  Thursday,  February  the  twenty-second, 
about  four  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  the  inexpressible  satis^ 
faction  of  the  people,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  round  about 
being  got  together;  and  perhaps  there  never  was  seen  at  the  Hague 
such  a  vast  concourse  of  people. 

I  shall  not  spend  time  in  describing  all  the  particulars  of  this  eiL, 
try,  which  had  nothing  of  extraordinary  magnificence,  except  the 
three  triumphant  arches,  which  surpassed,  in  beauty  and'  magnifi^ 
cence,  all  that  was  ever  made  in  France,  under  the  reign  of  LeWli 
the  Fourteenth,  upon  the  like  occasions.  There  you  might  see  re^ 
presented  the  principal  actions  of  the  king,  in  honour  of  whom  thajf 
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were  erected,  accompanied  with  several  ioscriptioni  and  devices  per. 
fectlj  corresponding  with  the  subjects  to  which  they  were  applied^ 
and  which  appeared  to  be  done  by  the  hand  of  a  master.  There  you 
might  particularly  see  Europe  delivered  from  the  gripes  of  her  ra. 
▼isher ;  the  liberty  of  Holland  defended  and  preserved  ;  that  of  Eng. 
land  restored ;  Ireland  subdued  ;  and  the  Protestant  religion  main, 
tained.  The  whole  ceremony  ended  in  the  evening  with  fire.workf 
in  several  places  of  the  city,  several  peals  of  cannon,  and  vollies  of 
small  shot  discharged,  as  well  by  the  burgesses,  as  by  the  regi. 
ment  of  Trison  which  was  in  arms,  with  bonfires  and  fire-works,  be. 
fore  the  court.  After  all  was  over,  they  still  continued  giving  several 
testimonies  of  their  satisfaction  to  see  once  more  a  prince  so  highly 
beloved  by  the  Hollanders ;  and,  in  regard  the  whole  proceeded  from 
a  sincere  affection,  there  is  a  great  probability  that  these  rejoicings  will 
long  endure. 

On  the  other  side,  the  king  manifested  an  extraordinary  goodness 
and  affability  io  all  societies,  and  private  persons  that  came  to  kiss 
his  hands.  Admiral  Trump  was  one  of  this  number,  and  his  majesty 
Jionoured  him  with  the  command  of  the  Holland  fleet  for  this  sum^ 
ner^s  expedition:  which  was  no  sooner  spread  about  the  country,  but 
you  might  sensibly  perceive  an  augmentation  of  joy  among  the  Hoi. 
landers,  for  the  king's  coming.  His  coach  was  environed  with  crouds 
pf  people  that  followed  him  where.ever  he  went ;  and  by  a  thousand 
acclamations  testified  their  satisfaction,  that  William  the  Conqueror 
would  command  their  army  by  land;  and  Trump,  who  justlj  may 
be  called  a  second  Neptune,  was  to  command  their  fleet  by  sea.  And 
here,  for  the  present,  I  shall  break  off  my  relations  of  the  transac, 
tions  at  the  Hague^  and  divert  the  reader  with  iny  observations  on  the 
place. 

Sect  II. 

Containing  a  Description  of  the  Hague. 

This  curious  village  and  most  delightful  place,  the  residence  of 
that  august  senate,^  which  has  been,  as  it  were,  the  arbiter  of  peace 
and  war  to  all  Europe,  whose  charms  are  so  great,  its  buildings  so 
stately  and  magnificept,  and  its  streets  so  large,  its  shades  so  sweet, 
Its  inhabitants  so  civil,  and  so  good-natured,  that  one  may  call  it  the 
^  Delight  of  the  world.'  It  hath  three  very  pretty  and  delightful  mea, 
dows  on  the  side  of  Delph,  aud  mountains  of  sand  on  the  other  side, 
to  cover  it  from  the  rage  of  the  ocean,  which  is  not  above  half  a  league 
distant  from  it ;  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  small  village  called  Schevei, 
)ing,  which  is  inhabited  chiefly  with  fishermen,  where  is  a  curious 
hard  sandy  shore,  admirably  contrived  by  nature,  for  the  divertise^ 
ment  of  persons  of  quality;  and  here,  in  the  summer  time,  the 
atates,  foreign  ambassadors,  and  their  l^ies,  &c.  in  their  coaches 
and  six  horses,  ride  on  the  sands  for  several  leagues.  The  road  fron^ 
the  Hague  to  this  village  is  a  late  made  way,  cut  through  vast  deep 
xnpuntains  of  sand,  pavfed  through  with  curious  stone,  a  wprk  ^t  (q? 
Ib^M^ciei^t  Romans, 
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TInit  side,  which  looks  to  Leydeo,  hath  a  yeiy  pretty  and  large 
wood,  with  curious  walks  and  groves,  of  oak,  elm,  and  lime^treei, 
where  there  is  a  park  stored  with  variety  of  deer.  The  inhabitants 
take  the  air  there  in  the  summer  season,  with  a  divertisement  capable 
to  render  them  envied  even  among  the  gods:  moved  by  this,  th  it  the 
pretty  ladies  take  their  pleasure,  without  fear  of  the  fabulous  pluo. 
der,  so  much  celebrated  by  the  Greeks,  whereby,  possibly  they  some* 
times  make  them  real  and  veritable. 

The  counts  of  Holland  frequently  kept  their  courts  in  this  palace,' 
chiefly  moved  thereunto,  by  the  pleasantness  of  the  place,  and  its 
commodious  situation  for  hunting;  our  king  (when  Prince  of  Orange) 
kept  his  court  at  this  place,  where  he  has  a  most  stately  palace,  the 
back  part  of  which,  with  the  great  hall,  sufficiently  testify  its  anti« 
quity.  There  is  on  the  side  of  it  a  great  square,  in  which  place,  oa 
the  side  of  the  Levant,  are  three  magniflcent  lodgments,  built  a  few 
years  since ;  the  Doeles  make  the  corner,  whereof  his  present  ma. 
jesty,  they  say,  laid  the  first  stone :  over.against  the  other  corner, 
is  another  palace,  .built  by  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  in  which  are 
to  be  seen  the  pourtraitures  of  all  the  kings  in  Europe,  with  many 
curiosities  brought  from  America.  The  Voorhant  frontispiece,  as  well 
as  the  houses  that  face  the  court  on  the  side  of  the  Vivier,  make  bj 
far  the  pleasantest  quarter  of  the  Hague,  by  reason  of  the  largenesis 
and  spaciousness  of  the  streets,  and  the  number  of  trees  that  are 
plant^  there ;  you  may  see  great  numbers  of  persons  of  quality  of 
both  sexes  resort  thither  in  the  evening,  some  in  their  coaches,  and 
some  on  foot.  The  cloister  of  the  Jacobines,  which  was  built  oa 
the  said  Voorhant,  at  this  da^  still  retains  the  name  of  the  Church  of 
the  Cloister. 

There  is  another  church,  built  much  after  the  form  of  the  theatre 
in  Oxon,  and  is  so  admirable  a  piece  of  architecture  without,  that 
none  within  the  Seven  Provinces  (or  scarce  in  the  world)  is  com. 
parable  to  It ;  there  are  no  pillars  within,  so  that  the  minister  may  be 
seen,  in  every  place  of  the  church,  by  thousands  of  people  without 
any  impediment.  The  counts  of  Holland's  chapel,  which  is  in  the 
court,  is  at  this  day  a  church  for  the  French  refugees ;  there  are  two 
pretty  places  like  squares,  the  one  before,  and  the  other  behind  the 
court,  where  all  the  houses  resemble  those  of  princes. 

The  States  of  Holland  reside  here,  as  well  the  counsellors  of  the 
provincial  court,  as  of  the  grand  council.  The  cities  of  Holland 
have  built  here  very  magnificent  bouses  for  their  deputies,  of  which 
in  my  opinion  that  of  Leyden  is  one  of  the  best  situated,  and  next 
the  court.  The  ambassadors  of  princes,  the  states  allies,  have  their 
residence  here.  The  Groofe  Kirck,  or  great  church,  is  very  fine,  in 
tiie  midst  of  which  is  to  be  seen  the  arms  of  the  famous  knights,  the 
order  of  Toyson  d'ore,  which  plainly  shows,  that  they  there  oele^ 
brated  the  feast  of  the  said  Toyson :  The  tower  is  very  high,  and  its 
form  is  quadrangular,  built  with  bricks,  which  may  be  seen  at  a  vast 
distance :  In  fine,  this  place  is,  at  all  times,  so  well  inhabited  by 
gentry,  and  persons  of  the  greatest  quality,  that,  if  we  consider  its 
splendor,  tba  magnificence  of  its  buildings  and  streets,  the  «0aeaoe 
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pf  the  nobles,  and  the  pletsare  of  conTerse,  the  Hagoe  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  courts,  and  the  most  agreeable  in  the  uniTerse. 

Sect.  III. 

Some  further  RehUion  on  the  Jffairi  and  Transactions  of  the 

Hague. 

ApTEiEf.  the  king  came  to  the  Hague,  few  days  past  without  the  ar. 
rival  of  some  princes,  or  other  considerable  persons,  as  well  to  har^ 
the  honour  to  watt  upon  his  majesty,  as  to  confer  with  him  about  the 
{^resent  affairs.  It  is  true  that  most  of  the  princes  came  incognito j  as 
well  to  avoid  the  disputes  of  precedency,  as  to  confer  more  familiarly 
t9gether,  and  without  the  pesterment  of  formirfities.  The  elector  of 
Brandenburgh,  who  lay  at  Cleves  for  some  time,  in  expectation  of  the 
)cing*s  coming,  no  sooner  heard  of  his  arrival  by  the  couriers  that  were 
forthwith  dispatched  to  give  him  notice  tiiereof,  but  he  hastened  to  the 
Ilague,  where  he  arrived  incognito^  the  twenty.foprth  of  January, 
The  Duke  of  Wirtembergh,  prince  regent,  during  the  minority  of  the 
heir,  and  the  prince  his  brotiier  arrired  the  twenty.ninth,  and  were 
admitted  to  the  king  a  little  time  after.  The  Count  of  Windisgrats, 
from  the  emperor,  arrived,  February  the  fourth,  and  was  immediately 
admitted  to  the  king.  The  Duke  oif  Bavaria  arrived  tiie  sixth,  about 
ten  of  the  clock  at  night,  and  went  to  wait  upon  the  king  the  next 
day,  about  four  o^clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  whom  he  had  a  confer* 
ence  of  two  hours  long.  The  Marquis  of  Castanaga,  gOTernor  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  arrived  the  next  day  with  a  jolly  tn^in,  of  which, 
however,  but  one  part  appeared,  because  the  princes  were  incognito. 
The  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel  arrired  the  eleyenth,  accompanied  by 
the  Count  of  Lippe,  the  Baron  of  Gars,  and  several  other  lords.  The 
Princeof  Commerci,  general  of  the  imperial  forces,  arrived  the  fifi* 
t^enth.  The  Duke,  and  one  Prince  'of  Courland,  arrived  the  next 
day.  The  king  regaled  the  greatest  part  of  these  princes,  and  was 
also  pleased  to  accept  of  entertainments  at  some  of  their  houses.  It 
would  be  too  long  to  make  a  recital  of  all  these  feasts.  I  shall  only 
therefore  mention  two,  to  shew  what  are  the  principal  ceremonies  oln 
served  upon  such  occasions. 

His  majesty  gave  an  entertainment  to  the  Elector  of  Branden-. 
burgh,  the  third  of  February,  at  his  house  in  the  wood.  The  king  haa 
fin  hour's  conference  with  the  elector,  which  being  ended,  they  en. 
tered  into  a  spacious  dining.ropm,  where  was  a  table  and  cloth  laid, 
with  one  only  single  vermeil  furniture  (consisting  of  the  gold  plate,' 
fine  napkins,  knife,  fork,  and  spoon)  and  an  elbow-chair,  where  the 
king  sat  down.  After  that,  a  chair  was  brought  for  tlie  elector,  with  % 
white.sattin  cushion,  and  a  vermeil  furniture  laid  him,  like  the  king's. 
Then  the  king  commanded  seats  and  furnitures  to  be  brought  for  all 
the  rest  of  the  lords  that  were  present,  who  were  placed  in  this  order ; 
The  elector  on  the  king's  right  hi^nd ;  next  to  whom  sat  the  Duke  of- 
Orinond,  the  Earl  of  Scarborough,  Monsieur  Colbar,  and  Monsieuc 
Dankelman :  The  Karl  of  Portland  sat  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table^ 
^^  opposite  to  the  king;  the  Duke  of  Norfplk  pn  the  kind's  left 
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iuwd ;  next  to  whom  sat  the  Couat  of  DenhofT,  and  then  the  General 
Spaen  closed  that  side  of  the  table,  next  to  the  Elarl  of  Portland.  The 
first  health  was  began  by  the  king,  who  whispered  it  softly  to  the 
elector,  an^  the  elector  to  the  rest,  without  naming  it ;  after  that} 
the  king  began  .several  other  healths,  which  he  carried  to  the  elector, 
and  the  elector  to  the  rest,  without  naming.  The  king  and  the  elec- 
tor were  served  each  of  them  by  a  page,  all  people  being  put  out  of 
ihe  room,  with  orders  given  to  die  guards  to  let  no.body  enter.  The 
drums  beat,  and  the  trumpets  sounded,  when  the  king  and  the  elector 
drank,  but  not  for  any  of  the  rest. 

The  fifth  of  the  same  month,  the  king  dined  with  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburgh,  who  went  out  into  the  very  street  to  receive  him,  and 
earried  him  into  a  spacious  dining-room,  where  the  table  was  covered 
with  eleven  furnitures;  and,  in  a  short  time  after,  the  meat  was  served 
vp.  The  king  sat  in  an  elbow-chair ;  on  the  king's  right-haod  sat 
ike  lord  chamberlain,  and  then  the  £arl  of  Portland ;  on  the  left^ 
hand  of  the  elector  sat  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  then  die  other  lord^ 
of  the  court,  without  any  distinction  of  precedence ;  and  Monsieur 
Colbar  performed  the  office  of  esquire  carver:  The  king's  butler  was 
also  present  to  pour  out  the  wine.  The  king  was  served  by  one  of  hii^ 
pages,  and  two  of  his  gentlemen  stood  behind  his  chair.  When  the 
king  returned,  the  elector  accompanied  him  to  the  very  boot  of  his 
coach.  All  these  divertisements  of  entertainment  and  pleasure  were 
intermixed  with  serious  conferences,  his  majesty  being  unwilling  to 
lose  a  moment  of  consultation  for  the  general  good  of  the  confederate 
affairs;  but  all  these  conferences  are  kept  so  secret,  that  it  is  impos-, 
sible  to  penetrate  the  knowledge  of  them ;  nor  shall  we  understand 
the  conclusions,  but  by  the  effects  that  will  follow.  The  king  ha^ 
^t  in  the  assembly  of  the  States  General,  in  that  of  the  States  of  HoU 
land,  and  in  the  council  of  state ;  to  all  which  bodies  he  expressed 
himself  in  most  affectionate  terms ;  which  makes  it  appear,  that  his 
new  dignity  has  no  way  lessened  the  love  and  affection  which  he  had 
for  those  provinces. 

On  the  first  pf  March,  the  Duke  of  Zell  arrived  at  the  Hague;  and 
the  Duke  of  Wolfenbuttel,  his  brother,  the  Tuesday  following.  Th€» 
Elector  of  Bavaria  went  the  same  day  to  Amsterdam.  On  the  sixth, 
the  king  set  out  for  Loo,  the  Duke  of  Zell  going  in  the  coach  with 
him,  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  followed,  the  next  day.  The  day 
before,  the  Elector  of  Brandenburgh  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
went  strait  home,  and  the  rest  of  the  princes  parted  with  mutual 
satisfaction ;  and,  my  noble  lord  returning  for  England,  I  attended 
on  him. 

Sect.  IV. 

Containing  particular  Observations  on  the  Manners^  Nature^  an4 
Humours  of  the  Dutch  Boors^  or  Peasants;  the  Nature  of  their 
tiabttationsy  and  way  of  Livings 

•  Their  soil  (where  they  inhabit)  is  all  fat,  though  wanting  the  co- 
)pnr  tp  shew  it  so  \  for^  indeed,  it  is  the  buttopk  of  the  world,  full  of 
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Teins  and  blood,  bat  do  bonei  in  it ;  it  is  a  singular  place  to  fat  moii* 
iAe%  in.  There  are  spiders  almost  as  big  as  small  shrimps ;  their 
gardens,  being  moist,  abound  with  them,  and,  were  they  but  Teao. 
mous,  to  gather  herbs  were  to  hazard  martyrdom. 

You  may  trayel  among  them,  though  you  have  not  a  guide,  for  yen 
cannot  baulk  your  road,  without  the  hazard  of  drowning.  There  is 
not  there  any  use  of  an  harbinger.  Wheresoever  men  go,  the  way  is 
made  before  them,  where,  if  your  foreman  be  sober,  you  may  traTel  in 
safety;  otherwise  you  must  have  stronger  faith  than  Peter  had,  else 
you  sink  immediately.  A  starting  horse  endangers  you  to  two  deatlia 
at  once,  breaking  of  your  neck,  and  drowning. 

Some  things  f  he  boors  do  here,  that  seem  wonders.  It  is  ordinary 
to  see  th^m  fish  for  fire  in  water,  which  they  catch  in  nets,  and  trans, 
port  to  land  in  their  boots ;  where  they  spread  it  more  smoothly,  than 
a  mercer  doth  his  velvet,  when  he  would  hook  in  an  heir,  upon  his 
coming  to  age.  Thus,  lying  in  a  field,  you  would  think  you  saw  a 
cantle  of  green  cheese,  spread  over  with  black  butter. 

Their  ordinary  pack.horses  are  all  of  wood,  carrying  their  bridlea 
In  their  tails,  and  their  burdens  in  their  bellies.  When  they  travel, 
they  touch  no  ground^  and,  when  they  stand  still,  they  ride;  and  are 
never  in  danger,  but  when  they  drink  up  too  much  of  their  way. 

The  elements  are  here  at  variance,  the  subtile  overswaying  the 
grosser.  The  fire  consumes  the  earth,  and  the  air  the  water.  They 
burn  turfs,  and  drain  their  grounds  with  windmills,  as  if  the  cholick 
were  a  remedy  for  the  stone,  and  they  would  prove,  against  philoso. 
phy,  the  world's  confiagration  to  be  natural,  even  shewing  thereby^ 
that  the  very  element  of  earth  is  combustible. 

The  land,  that  they  have,  they  keep  as  neatly,  as  a  courtier  does  his 
beard;  they  haye  a  method  in  mowing;  it  is  so  intervened  with 
water  and  rivers,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  common  among 
them. 

Though  their  country  be  part  of  a  main  land,  yet  every  house  aU 
most,  that  is  inhabited  by  the  boors,  stands  in  an  island ;  and  that^ 
though  the  boor  dwells  in  it,  looks  as  smug,  as  a  lady  that  hath  newly 
locked  up  her  colours,  and  laid  by  her  irons.  A  gallant  masquing^ 
suit  fits  not  more  com  pleat,  than  a  coat  of  thatch,  though  of  many 
years  wearing. 

If  it  stand  dry,  it  is  embraced  by  vines ;  but,  if  you  find  it  lower 
seated,  it  is  only  a  close  arbour,  in  a  plump  of  willows  and  alders^ 
pleasant  enough,  while  thedog.days  last. 

The  bridge  to  this  is  a  fir.plank,  with  a  box  of  stones  to  poise  it 
withal;  which,  with  the  least  help,  turns  round,  like  the  executioner, 
when  he  whips  off  a  head:  That,  when  the  master  is  over,  stands 
drawn,  and  then  he  is  in  his  castle.  It  is  sure  his  fear,  that  renders 
him  suspicious ;  that  he  may,  therefore,  certainly  see  who  enters,  you 
shall  ever  find  his  window  made  over  his  door. 

When  you  are  entered  the  house,  the  fi  st  thing  yon  encounter  is  a 
looking^lass;  no  question  but  a  true  emblem  of  politick  hospi. 
tality;  for,  though  it  reflect  yourself  in  your  own  figure,  yet  it  is 
up  longer,  than  while  you  are  there  before  it ;  When  you  are  gone 
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mice,  it  flatters  the  next  comer,  without  the  least  remembiance  thai 
you  eTer  were  there* 

The  next  are  the  vessels  of  the  house,  marshalled  about  the  room 
like. watchmen,  as  neat  as  if  jou  were  in  a  citizen's  wife's  cabinet; 
for,  unless  it  be  themselyes,  they  let  none  of  Gods  creatures  lose  any 
thing  of  their  native  beauty*  The  lining  of  their  houses  is  more  rich 
than  the  outside,  not  in  hangings,  but  pictures,  which  even  the  poorest 
ai  the  boors  are  there  furnished  with :  Not  a  cobler  but  has  his  toys 
for  ornament  Were  the  knacks  of  all  their  houses  set  together^ 
there  would  not  be  such  another  Bartholomew-fair  in  Europe. 

Their  beds  are  no  other  than  land-cabins,  high  enough  to  need  a 
ladder,  or  stairs :  Up  once,  you  are  walled  in  with  wainscot,  and  that 
is  good  discretion  to  aroid  the  trouble  of  making  your  will  erery 
night;  for  once  falling  out,  else,  would  break  your  neck  perfectly* 
But,  if  you  die  in  it,  this  comfort  you  shall  leaTe  your  friends,  that 
you  died  in  clean  linnen* 

You  may  sooner  convert  a  Jew,  than  to  make  an  ordinary  Dutch, 
man  yield  to  arguments  that  cross  him.  An  old  bawd  is  easilier  turned 
saint,  than  a  waggoner  persuaded  not  to  bait  thrice  in  nine  miles  ; 
and,,  when  he  doth,  his  horses  must  not  stir,  but  have  their  manger 
brought  them  into  the  way,  where,  in  a  top  sweat,  they  eat  their 
grass,  and  drink  their  water,  and  presently  after  hurry  away ;  for 
tliey  ever  drive,  as  if  they  were  all  the  sons  of  Nimshi,  and  were  fu« 
xiously  either  pursuing  an  enemy,  or  flying  from  him* 

They  are  seldom  deceived,  for  they  trust  no.body ;  so,  by  conse. 
quence,  are  better  to  hold  a  fort,  than  win  it;  yet  they  can  do  both* 
Trust  them  you  must,  if  you  travel ;  for  to  ask  a  bill  of  particulars  is 
to  put  in  a  wasp's  nest;  you  must  pay  what  they  ask,  as  sure  as  if  it 
were  the  assessment  of  a  subsidy* 

Compliments  is  an  idleness  they  were  never  trained  up  in ;  and  it 
is  their  happiness,  that  court-vanities  have  not  stole  away  their  minds 
from  business* 

Sailors  among  them  are  as  common,  as  beggars  with  us :  They  can 
jdrtnk,  rail,  swear,  &c.  but,  examining  their  use,  a  mess  of  their  knaves 
are  worth  a  million  of  ours,  for  they,  in  a  boisterous  rudeness,  can 
work,  and  live,  and  toil ;  whereas  ours  will  rather  laize  themselves  to 
poveKy,  and,  like  cabbages  left  out  in  winter,  rot  away  in  the  loath- 
someness of  a  nauseous  sloth. 

Most  of  them  are  seamen  bom,  and,  like  frogs,  can  live  both 
on  land  and  water.  Not  a  country.uriester,  but  can  handle  an 
oar,  steer  a  boat,  raise  a  mast,  and  beat  you  out,  in  the  roughest 
straits  you  come  in.  The  ship  she  avouches  much  better  fox  sleep, 
than  a  bed* 

In  their  families  they  are  all  equals,  and  you  have  no  way  to  know 
the  master  and  mistress,  but  by  taking  them  in  bed  together.  It  may 
be  those  are  they  ;  otherwise  Malky  can  prate  as  much,  laugh  as  loud, 
be  as  bold,  and  sit,  as  well  as  her  mistress. 

Their  women  would  have  good  faces,  if  they  did  not  mar  them  witk 
making.  Their  ear.wires  bive  so  nipped  in  their  cheeks,  that  yoa 
irpuld  think  ^ome  fairy,  to  do  them  a  mischief,  had  pinched  them 
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behind  with  tongs.  These  they  dress,  as  if  they  would  shew  you  all 
ihetr  wit  lay  behind,  and  they  needs  would  cover  it;  and,  thus  or« 
dered,  they  have  much  more  for  head  than  face. 

They  love  the  English  gentry,  well ;  and,  when  soldiers  come  over 
to  be  billeted  among  them,  they  are  emulous  in  chusing  of  their  guest, 
who  fares  mijtch  the  better  for  being  liked  by  his  hostess. 

The  habit  of  the  men  is  much  after  the  Tarpaulian  fashion,  their 
breeches  yawning  at  the  knees,  as  if  they  were  about  to  swallow  his 
legs  unmercifully. 

The  women  are  far  from  going  naked,  for,  of  a  whole  woman,  you 
jCan  see  but  half  a  face:  As  for  her  hand,  that  shews  her  a  sore  la. 
jbourer ;  which  you  shall  ever  find  (as  it  were  in  recompence)  loaden 
with  rings  to  the  cracking  of  her  fingers. 

•  Where  the  woman  lies  in,  the  ringle  of  the  door  does  penance,  and 
is  lapped  about  with  linnen,  either  to  shew  you^  that  loud  knocking 
inay  wake  the  child,  or  else  that,  for  a  month,  the  ring  is  not  to  be  run 
at.  But,  if  the  child  be  dead,  there  is  thrust  out  a  nosegay,  tied  to 
a  stick's  end,  perhaps  for  an  emblem  of  the  life  of  man,  which  may 
either  as  soon  as  born ;  or  else  to  let  you  know^  that,  though  these 
fade  upon  their  gathering,  yet,  from  the  same  stock,  the  next  year  a 
new  shoot  may  spring. 

In  short,  they  are  a  race  of  people  diligent  rather  than  laborions, 
dull  and  slow  of  understanding,  and  so  not  dealt  with  by  hasty  words, 
but  managed  easily  by.  soft  and  fair;  and  yielding  to  plain  reason,  if 
you  give  them  time  to  understand  it.  They  know  no  other  good,  but 
the  supply  of  what  nature  requires,  and  the  common  increase  of 
wealth.  They  feed  most  upon  herbs,  roots,  and  milks;  and,  by 
that  means,  I  suppose,  neither  their  strength,  nox  vigour,  seemi 
answerable  to  the  size,  or  bulk  of  their  bodies. 

Sect.  V. 
Of  the  Nature  of  the  Country  in  general,  its  Situation,  Sfc 

Four  of  these  provinces,  viz.  those  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Frieze^ 
land,  and  Groninguen,  are  seated  upon  the  sea,  and  make  the  streogth 
and  greatness  of  this  state :  The  other  three,  with  the  conquered 
towns  in  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  Cleves,  make  only  the  outworks,  or 
frontiers,  serving  only  for  safety  and  defence  of  these. 

The  soil  of  the  whole  province  of  Holland  is  generally  flat,  like  the 
0ea  in  a  calm,  and  looks  as  if,  after  a  long  contention  between  land 
and  water,  which  it  should  belong  to,  it  had  at  length  been  divided 
betw^^n*  them.  For,  to  consider  the  great  rivers,  and  the  strange 
number  of  canals,  that  are  found  in- this  province,  and  do  not  only 
lead  to  every  great  town,  but  almost  to  every  village,  and  the  infinity 
of  sails,  that  are  seen  every  where,  coursing  up  and  down  upon 
ihem,  one  would  imagine  the  water  to  have  shared  with  the  land  ; 
and  the  people,  that  live  in  boats,  to  hold  some  proportion  with  those 
that  live  in  houses.  And  this  is  one  great  advantage  towards  trade, 
trhich  is  natural  to  the  situation,  and  not  to  be  attained  in  any  coun^, 
fiy,  where  there  is  not  the  same  level  and  softness  of  soil, 
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nakeB  the  cuttiDg  of  canals  so  easy  work,  as  to  be  attempted  almost 
bj  every  private  man ;  and  one  horse  shall  draw,  in  a  boat,  more 
than  fifi^  can  do  by  a  cart ;  whereas  carriage  makes  a  great  part  of 
the  price  in  all  heavy  commodities :  and,  by  this  easy  way  of  tnu 
Telling,  an  industrious  man  loses  no  time  from  his  business,  for  he 
writes,  or  eats,  or  sleeps,  while  he  goes;  whereas  the  time  of 
labouring  or  industrious  men,  is  the  greatest  native  commodity  of 
may  country. 

There  is,  besides,  one  very  great  lake  of  fresh  water  still  remaining 
in  this  province,  by  the  name  of  Harlem  Maer,  which  might,  as  they 
lay,  be  easily  drained ;  but  the  city  of  Leyden,  having  no  other  way 
of  refreshing  their  town,  or  renewing  Uie  water  of  their  canals, 
but  from  this  Maer,  will  never  consent  to  it« 

Another  advantage  of  their  situation  of  trade,  is  made  by  those  two 
great  rivers  of  the  Rhine  and  Maesci,  reaching  up,  and  navigable,  so 
mighty  a  length,  into  so  rich  and  populous  countries  of  the  higher 
and '  lower  Germany ;  which,  as  it  -brings  down  all  the  commodities 
from  those  parts  to  the  magazines  in  Holland,  that  vent  them  by  their 
shipping  into  all  parts  of  the  world,  where  the  market  calls  for 
them ;  so,  with  something  more  labour  and  time,  it  returns  all  the 
pMrchandise  of  other  parts  into  those  countries,  that  are  seated  upoar 
these  streams* 

The  flatness  of  their  land  exposes  it  to  the  danger  of  the  sea,  and^ 
forces  them  to  infinite  charge,  in  the  continual  fences  and  re^irs  of 
tbdr  banks  to  oppose  it;  which  employ  yearly  more  men,  than  all  the 
com  of  the  province  of  Holland  could  midntain.  They  have  found 
the  common  sea-weed  to  be  the  best  material  for  these  digues,  which 
fastens  with  a  thin  mixture  of  earth,  yields  a  little  to  the  force  of  tho 
sea,  and  returns  when  the  waves  give  back* 

The  extreme  moisture  of  the  air  I  take  to  be  the  occasion  of  the  great 
neatness  in  their  towns  ;  for,  without  the  helpi  of  those  customs,  theic 
country  would  not  be  habitable  by  such  crowds  of  people,  but  the 
air  would  corrupt  upon  every  hot  season,  and  expose  the  inhabitantr 
to  general  and  infectious  diseases,  which  they  hardly  escape  three 
summers  together,  especially  about  Leyden,  where  the  waters  are  not 
so  easily  renewed ;  and,  for  this  reason,  I  suppose  it  is,  that  Leydeu' 
is  found  to  be  the  neatest  and  cleanest  kept  of  all  their  towns. 

The  same  moisture  of  air  makes  all  metals  apt  to  rust,  and  wood  ttf 
mould ;  which  forces  them,  by  continual  pains  of  rubbing  and  scour«ir 
ing,  to  seek  a  prevention  or  cure :  This  makes  the  brightness  and 
cleanness  that  seems  affected  in  their  houses,  and  is  called  natural  td 
them,  by  people  who  think  no  further.  So  the  deepness  of  thei^ 
toil,  and  wetness  of  seasons,  which  would  render  it  unpassable^ 
forces  them,  not  only  to  exactness  of  paving  in  their  streets,  but  to 
the  expence  of  so  long  causeways  between  many  of  their  towns,-  and 
in  their  highways  ;  as,  indeed,  most  national  customs  are  the  effecta 
•f  some  unseen,'. or  unobserved',  natural  eaus^  tfr  necessities. 

The  lowncssand  flatness  of  their  land  make  4t,;  ia^a  gtaeat  jnea* 
nire,  the  richness  of  their  soil,  that  is  easily  overflowed  «rery  wiiu 
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ter,  8oa8  the  whole  country,  at  (hat  season,  seems  to  lie  under  waUf^ 
which,  in  spring,  is  driren  out  again  by  mills. 

Sect.  VI. 

Of  the  People  of  Holland^  their  Manners^  Humourij  and  Dispom 

sUionSy  Sfc* 

Ths  people  of  Holland  may  be  diyided  into  these  seyeral  classes: 
The  peasants  or  boors,  Who  culti?ate  the  land.  The  mariners,  or 
akipperSj  who  supply  their  ships.  The  merchants,  or  traders,  who 
fill  their  towns.  The  renteeners,  or  men  tliat  Ivre  in  all  their  chief 
cities  upon  the  rents,  or  interests  of  estates  formerly  acquired  ia 
their  families :    and  the  gentlemen  and  officers  of  their  armies. 

The  first  we  have  already  treated  of  in  a  section  by  themselves,  in 
regard  of  the  giving  a  more  particular  character  of  their  manners  and 
Immours. 

The  second,  the  mariners,  are  a  plain  people,  but  of  a  very 
rough  hue  ;  whether  from  the  element  they  live  in,  or  from  their  food, 
which  is  generally  fish  and  corn,  and  heartier  than  that  of  the  boors : 
They  are  surly  and  iULmaunered,  which  is  mistaken  for  pride  ;  but^ 
I  believe,  is  learnt,  as  all  manners  are,  by  the  conversation  we  use. 
Now,  theirs  lying  only  among  one  another,  or  with  winds  and  waves^ 
which  are  not  moved  nor  wrought  upon  by  any  language,  or  observ. 
ance,  or  td  be  dealt  with  but  by  pains,  and  by  patience,  Oiese  are  all 
the  qualities  their  mariners  have  learnt ;  their  language  is  little  more 
than  what  is  of  necessary  use  to  their  business ;  their  valour  is  of  a 
pize  extraordinary,  even  beyond  comparison,  except  with  that  of  th«i 
English  tarpaulin. 

The  merchants  and  tradesmen,  both  the  greater  and  mechaniok| 
living  in  towns  that  are  of  great  resort,  both  by  strangers  and  pas. 
sengers  of  their  own,  are  more  mercurial,  wit  being  sharpened  bjr 
commerce  and  conversation  of  cities,  though  they  are  not  very  in^ 
ventive,  which  is  the  gift  of  warmer  heads;  yet  are  they  great  in  imi. 
tation,  and  so  far,  many  times,  as  goes  beyond  the  originals:  Of 
mighty  industry,  and  constant  application  to  the  ends  they  propose 
and  pursue.  They  make  use  of  their  skill,  and  their  wit,  to  taka 
advantage  of  other  men's  ignorance  and  folly  they  deal  with :  Ara 
great  exactors,  where  the  law  is  in  their  own  hands.  In  other  points, 
where  they  deal  with  men  that  understand  like  themselves,  and  are 
under  the  reach  of  justice  and  laws,  they  are  the  plainest  and  beat 
dealers  in  the  world;  which  seems  not  to  grow  so  much  from  a  prin« 
ciple  of  conscience,  or  morality,  as  from  a  custom  or  habit  introduced 
by  the  necessity  of  trade  among  them,  which  depends  as  much  upon 
common  honesty,  as  war  does  upon  discijdine ;  and  without  which 
all  would  break;  merchants  would  turn  pedlars,  and  soldien 
thieves. 

Those  families,  which  live  upon  their  patrimonial  estates  in  all  tfaa 
great  cities,  are  a  people  differently  bred  and  mannered  from  the 
traders,  though  like  them  in  the  modesty  of  garb  and  habit,  and  the 
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iiafsimony  of  li? ing.  Their  youth  are  generally  bred  tip  at  schools^ 
luid  at  the  nnitersities  of  Leyden  or  Utrecht,  in  the  common  stadtet 
•«f  human  learning,  but  chiefly  of  the  civil  law,  which  is  that  of  their 
coontry. 

Where  these  fiimilies  are  rich,  their  youths,  after  a  course  of  their 
studies  at  home,  trarel  for  some  years  as  the  sons  of  ourgentry  use 
to  do ;  bnt  their  journies  are  chiefly  into  England  and  France,  not 
much  into  Italy,  seldomer  into  Spain,  nor  often  into  the  more  north* 
em  countries,  unless  in  company  or  train  of  their  publick  ministers. 
The  chief  end  of  their  breeding,  is,  to  make  them  fit  for  the  service 
of  their  coantry  in  the  magistracy  of  their  towns,  their  prorinces, 
and  their  state.  And  of  these  kind  of  men  are  the  civil  officers  of 
this  government  generally  composed,  being  descended  of  families, 
who  have  many  times  been  constantly  fn  the  magistracy  of  their  na. 
tive  towns  for  many  years,  and  some  for  several  ages,  and  not  men 
of  mean  or  mechanick  trades,  as  it  is  commonly  received  among  fo» 
reigners,  and  makes  the  subject  of  comical  jests  upon  their  govern, 
ment.  This  does  not  exclude  many  merchants  or  traders  in  gross 
from  being  seen  in  the  offices  of  their  cities,  and  sometimes  deputed 
to  their  estates ;  nor  several  of  their  states  from  the  turning  their 
stocks  in  the  management  of  some  very  beneficial  trade  by  servants, 
«nd  houses  maintained  to  that  purpose. 

The  next  rank  among  them,  is  that  of  their  gentlemen  or  nobles, 
who,  In  this  province  of  Holland,  are  very  few,  most  of  the  families 
having  been  extinguished  in  the  long  wars  with  Spain.  But  those 
that  remain  are  in  a  manner  all  employed  in  the  military  or  civil 
charges  or  province  or  state.  These  are,  in  their  customs  and  man. 
Iters,  much  different  from  the  rest  of  the  people;  and,  having  been 
bred  much  abroad,  rather  affect  the  garb  of  their  neighbour  courts, 
thau  tlie  popular  air  of  their  own  country.  They  strive  to  imitate 
the  French  in  their  mien,  their  cloaths,  their  way  of  talk,  of  eating, 
of  gallantry,  or  debauchery.  They  are  otherwise  an  honest,  well, 
natured,  friendly,  and  gentlemanly  sort  of  men,  and  acquit  them, 
selves  generally  with  honour  and  merit,  where  their  country  em. 
ploys  them. 

The  officers  of  their  armies  live  after  the  customs  and  fashions  of 
the  gentlemen. 

There  are  some  customs,  or  dispositions,  that  seem  to  run  generally 
through  all  degrees  of  men  among  them ;  as,  great  frugality,  and  or. 
der,  in  their  expences.  Their  common  riches  lie  in  every  man's 
spending  less  than  he  has  coming  in,  be  that  what  it  will :  Nor  does 
it  enter  into  men's  heads  among  diem,  that  the  common  part  or  course 
of  expence  should  equal  the  revenue;  and,  when  this  happens,  they 
think  they  have  lived  that  year  to  no  purpose  ;  and  the  train  of  it 
discredits  a  man  among  them,  as  much  as  any  vicious  or  prodigal  ex. 
travagance  does  in  other  countries.  This  enables  every  man  to  bear 
their  extreme  taxes,  and  makes  them  less  sensible  than  they  would  be 
in  other  places,  especially  in  England :  For  he  that  lives  upon  two 
parts  in  five  of  what  he  has  coming  in,  if  he  pays  two  more  to  the 
state,  he  does  bat  part  with  what  he  should  hve  laid  up,  and  had  nir 
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« 

{tresent  use  for;  whereas  he  that  speads  yearly  what  he  receit^B,  tt 
e  pays  hot  the  fiftieth  part  to  the  publick,  it  goes  from  him  like 
that  which  was  necessary  to  buy  bread,  or  clothes,  for  himself,  or  hk 
family* 

This  makes  the  beauty  and  strength  of  their  towns,  the  common 
diousness  of  traTelling  in  their  country  by  their  canals,  bridges,  and 
Causways,  the  pleasantness  of  their  walks,  and  their  grafts  in  and 
near  all  their  cities ;  and,  in  shbrt,  the  beauty,  convenience,  and 
sometimes  magnificence  of  their  publick  works,  to  which  erery  man 
pays  as  willingly,  and  takes  as  much  pleasure  and  vanity  in  them,  as 
those  of  other  countries  ^o  in  the  same  circumstances  among  the  |>os« 
teSBions  of  their  families,  or  private  inheritance. 

To  conclude  this  section,  Holland  is  a  country,  where  the  earth  iB 
better  than  the  air,  and  prollt  more  in  request  than  honour ;  where 
there  is  more  sense  than  wit;  more  good  nature  than  good  humour; 
and  more  wealth  than  pleasure;  and  where  a  man  would  chuse  ra* 
ther  to  travel,  than  to  live ;  shall  find  more  things  to  observe  than  de^. 
•ire ;  and  more  persons  to  esteem- than  to  love.  But  the  same  qualL 
ties  and  dispositions  do  not  value  a  private  nian  and  a  state,  nor  maka 
a  conversation  agreeable,  and  a  government  great :  Nor  is  it  unlikely; 
that  some  very  great  king  might  make  but  a  very  ordinary  private 
gentleman,  and  some  very  extraordinary  gentleman  might  be  capable 
of  making  but  a  very  mean  prince. 

Sect.  VII. 

Of  their  Religion^  ike  number  ofSedf  among  the  PecpU^  pdrticu:: 

iarly  in  Amsterdam^ 

The  great  care  of  this  state  has  ever  been  to  favour  no  particular 
or  curious  inquisition  into  the  faith  or  religious  principles  of  any 
peaceable  man,  who  came  to  live  under  the  protectidn  of  their  laws, 
and  to  sufier  no  violence  or  oppression  upon  any  man's  conscience^ 
whose  opinions  broke  not  out  into  expressions,  or  actions,  of  ill  con* 
sequence  to  the  state.  A  free  form  of  government  either  making  way 
for  more  freedom  in  religibn;  or  else,  having  contended  so  for  them, 
selves  for  liberty  in  this  point,  they  tiiought  it  the  more  unreasonable 
for  them  to  oppress  others. 

The  Roman  Catholick  religion  was  alone  excepted  from  the  com" 
tDon  protection  of  their  laws,  making  men  (as  the  law-makers  believed) 
worse  subjects  than  the  rest,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  a  foreign  and 
Superior  jurisdiction :  Yet  such  has  been  the  care  of  this  state,  to  givo 
all  men  ease  in  this  point,  who  ask  no  more  than  to  serve  God,  and 
save  their  own  souls,  in  their  own  way  and  forms ;  that  what  was  not 
provided  for,  by  the  constitutions  of  their  government,  was  so,  inii 
very  great  degree,  by  the  connivance  of  their  officers,  who,  upon  cer« 
tain  constant  payments  from  every  family,  sufier  the  exercise  of  the 
{toman  patholick  religion  in  their  several  jurisdictions,  as  free  and 
aasy,.  tho'  not  so*cheap,  and  so  avowed,  as  the  rest.  This,  I  suppose^ 
has  been  the  reason,  that  thou|^  those  of  this  profession  are  very-nn* 
i|Mrouj|  ipn  the  country  among  the  peasmts,  and  considerabla  in  tha 
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cities;'  And  not  admitted  to  way  pablick  charges;  yet  thej  seem  to 
be  a  sound  piece  of  the  state,  and  fast  jointed  in  with  the  rest,  and 
have  neither  given  any  disturbance  to  the  gOTernment,  nor  expressed 
any  inclinations  to  a  change,  or  to  any  foreign  power. 

Of  all  other  religions,  erery  man  enjoys  the  free  exercise  in  his 
own  chaml)er,  or  his  own  house,  unquestioned,  and  unspied.  And  if 
the  followers  of  any  sect  grow  so  numerous  in  any  place,  that  they 
affect  a  publick  congregation,  and  are  content  to  purchase  a  place  of 
assembly,  to  bear  the  charge  of  a  pastor,  or  teacher,  and  to  pay  for 
this  liberty  to  the  publick ;  they  go  and  propose  their  desire  to  the 
magistrate  of  the  place  where  they  reside,  who  inform  themselves  of 
their  opinions,  and  manners  of  worship ;  and,  if  they  find  nothing  lA 
either,  destructive  to  civil  society,  or  prejudicial  to  the  constitutions 
of  their  state,  and  content  themselves  with  the  price  that  is  offered  for 
the  purchase  of  this  liberty,  they  easily  allow  it ;  but  with  the  condi. 
tlon,  that  one  or  more  commissioners  shall  be  appointed,  who  shall 
have  free  admission  at  all  their  meetings,  shall  be  both  the  observers, 
and  witnesses  of  all  that  is  acted  or  preached  among  them,  aiid  whose 
testimony  shall  be  received  concerning  any  thing  that  passes  there,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  state;  in  which  case,  the  laws  and  executions  are 
as  severe,  as  against  any  civil  crimes. 

Thus  the  Jews  have  their  allowed  synagognes  in  Amsterdam  and 
Rotterdam;  and,  in  the  first,  I  think,  all  sects,  that  are  known  amon*^ 
Christians,  have  their  publick  meeting.places ;  and  some,  whose  namek 
are  almost  worn  out  in  other  parts,  as  the  Brown ists,  Famlltsts,  and 
others.  The  Arminians,  though  they  make  a  great  name  among  them, 
by  being  rather  the  distinction  of  a  party  in  the  state,  than  a  sect  in 
the  church ;  yet  are,  in  comparison  of  others,  but  few  in  number, 
though  considerable  by  the  persons,  who  are  of  the  better  quality, 
the  more  learned  and  intelligent  men ;  and  many  of  them  in  the  go. 
Temment.  The  Anabaptists  are  just  the  contrary,  very  numerous, 
but  in  the  lower  ranks  of  people,  mechanicks  and  seamen,  and  abound 
chiefly  in  North  Holland. 

The  Calvinists  make  the  body  of  the  people,  and  are  possessed  of 
all  the  publick  churches  in  the  dominions  of  the  state,  as  well  as  of 
the  only  ministers  or  pastors,  who  are  maintained  by  tjie  publick. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  imagined,  how  all  the  violence  and  sharpness^ 
which  accompanies  the  differences  of  religion  in  other  countries, 
seems  to  be  appeased  or  softened  here,  by  the  general  freedom,  which 
all  men  enjoy,  either  by  allowance  or  connivance.  I  believe  the  force 
of  commerce,  alliances,  and  acquaintance,  spreading  so  far  as  they 
do  in  small  circuits,  such  as  the  province  of  Holland,  may  contribute 
much  to  make  conversation,  and  all  the  offices  of  common  life,  so 
easy,  among  so  different  opinions,  of  which  so  many  several  persons 
are  often  in  every  man's  eye ;  and  no  man  checks  or  takes  offence  at 
laces,  or  customs,  or  ceremonies,  he  sees  every  day,  as  at  those  he 
hears  of  in  places  far  distant,  and  perhaps  by  partial  relations,  and 
comes  to  see  late  in  his  life;  and  after  he  has  long  been  possessed  by' 
passion  or  prejudice  against  them.  However  it  is,  religion  may  pos-* 
sibly  do  more  good  in  other  places,  but  it  does  less  hart  here;  andt' 
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WhereTer  the  iiiTisible  effects  of  it  are  greatest  and  most  advtHtt. 
geous,  I  am  sure,  the  visible  are  so  in  this  country,  by  the  continual 
and  undisturbed  civil  peace  of  their  government,  for  so  long  a  course 
of  years,  and  by  so  mighty  an  increase  of  their  people,  vr herein  will 
appear  to  consist  chiefly  the  vast  growtli  of  their  trade  and  riches, 
and  consequently  the  strength  and  greatness  of  their  state. 

Sect.  VIIL 

Of  their  Way  of  TradCy  and  Manner  of  Increase  in  Wealth. 

It  is  evident  to  those,  who  have  read  the  most,  and  travelled  far. 
thest,  that  no  country  can  be  found  either  in  this  present  age,  or  upon 
record  of  any  story,  where  so  vast  a  trade  has  been  managed,  as  in 
the  narrow  compass  of  the  four  maritime  provinces  of  this  common, 
wealth :  Nay,  it  is  generally  esteemed,  that  they  have  more  shipping 
belongs  to  them,  than  there  does  to  the  far  greater  part  of  Europe 
besides.  Yet  they  have  no  native  commodities  towards  the  building, 
or  rigging  of  the  smallest  vessel ;  their  ilax,  hemp,  pitch,  wood,  and 
jron,  coming  all  from  abroad,  as  wool  does  for  cloathing  their  men, 
and  corn  for  feeding  them.  Nor  do  I  know  any  thing  properly  of 
their  own  growth,  that  is  considerable,  either  for  their  own  ne(:essary 
use,  or  for  traffick  with  their  neighbours,  besides  butter,  cheese,  and 
earthen  wares.  For  havens,  they  have  not  any  good  upon  their  whole 
coast:  The  best  are  Helvoetsluys,  which  has  no  trade  at  all;  and 
Flusfaingue,  which  has  little,  in  comparison  of  other  towns. in  HoL 
land :  But  Amsterdam,  that  triumphs  in  the  spoils  of  Lisbon  and 
Antwerp  (which  before  engrossed  jthe  greatest  trade  of  Europe  and 
the  Indies)  seems  to  be  the  most  incommodious  haven  they  have, 
being  seated  upon  so  shallow  waters,  that  ordinary  ships  cannot  come 
np  to  it,  without  the  advantage  of  tides;  nor  great  ones,  without  un- 
lading. The  enterance  of  the  Tessel,  and  passages  over  the  Zudder 
Sea,  is  now  more  dangerous,  than  a  voyage  from  thence  to  Spain, 
lying  all  in  blind  and  narrow  channels ;  so  that  it  easily  ap))ears, 
that  it  is  not  a  haven  that  draws  trade,  but  trade  that  tills  an  haven^ 
and  brings  it  in  vogue.  Nor  has  Holland  grown  rich  by  any  native 
comfhodities,  but  by  force  of  industry ;  by  improvement  and  manu. 
facture  of  all  foreign  growths;  by  being  the  general  magazine  of  Eu- 
rope, and  furnishing  all  parts  with  whatever  the  market  wants  or  in- 
vites; and  by  their  seamen,  being,  as  they  have  properly  been  called, 
tlie  common  carriers  of  the  world. 

It  appears  to  every  man's  eye,  who  hath  travelled  Holland,  and 
observed  the  number  and  vicinity  of  their  great  and  populous  towns 
and  villages,  with  the  prodigious  improvement  of  almost  every  spot  of 
ground  in  the  country,  and  the  great  multitudes  constantly  employed 
in  their  shipping  abroad,  and  their  boats  at  home,  that  no  other  known 
country  in  the  world,  of  the  same  extent,  holds  any  proportion  with 
this  in  the  numbers  of  people ;  and,  if  that  be  the  great  foundation  of 
trade,  the  best  account,  that  can  be  given  of  theirs,  will  be,  by  6onsi. 
Bering  the  causes  and  accidents  that  have  served  to  force  and  invite  so 
vyitt  a  conflunce  of  peeople  into  t|ieir  cpuntry ;  the  civil  wars^  ^lami« 
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ties,  porsecutions,  oppressions,  or  discontents,  that  have  been  fatal  to 
most  of  their  neighbours  for  aome  time  before,  as  well  as  since  their 
state  began. 

Sect.  IX. 

Of  their  MUitary  Forces  by  Sea  and  Land^  with  their  State 

Revenues. 

The  force  of  these  proTinces  is  to  be  measured,  not  by  the  nnmber 
or  dispositioDS  of  their  subjects,  but  by  the  strength  of  their  shipping, 
and  standing  troops,  which  (hey  constantly  maintain,  even  in  time  of 
peace;  and  by  the  numbers  of  both,  which  they  have  been  able  to  draw 
into  the  field,  and  io  sea,  for  support  of  a  war :  by  their  constant  re* 
Tenue  to  maintain  the  first ;  and  by  the  temporary  charge,  they  have 
been  able  to  furnish  for  supply  of  the  other. 

The  ordinary  revenue  of  this  state  consists,  either  in  what  is  levied 
In  the  conquered  towns,  and  country  of  Brabant,  Flanders,  or  the 
Rhine;  which  is  wholly  administered  by  the  council  of  state:  or  else 
the  ordinary  funds,  which  Clie  Seven  Provinces  provide  every  year, 
according  to  their  several  proportions,  upon  the  petition  of  the  coun- 
cil of  State,  and  the  computation  of  the  charge  of  the  ensuing  year, 
given  in  by  them  to  the  States-General.  And  this  revenue  in  times 
of  peace,  commonly  amounts  to  about  one  and  twenty  millions  of  giU 
ders  a  year. 

Their  standing  land  forces,  in  time  of  peace,  consist  of  thirty.thou« 
sand  horse  and  foot. 

Their  admiralties,  in  time  of  peace,  maintain  between  thirty  and 
forty  men  of  war,  employed  in  the  several  convoys  of  their  mer. 
chants  fleets,  in  a  squadron  of  eight  or  ten  ships,  to  attend  the  Al. 
gerines,  and  other  Corsairs  in  the  Mediterranean;  and  some  al. 
ways  lying  ready  in  their  havens  for  any  sudden  accidents  or  occa. 
sions  of  the  state. 


THE 

PARABLE  OF  THE  BEAR-BAITING. 

London,  printed  for  J.  Johnson,  1691.     Quarto,  containing  eight 

pages. 

X  HE  proceedings  by,  and  against  some  body  of  late,  are  not  alto, 
gether  unlike  a  certain  parable;  which,  though  I  cannot,  at  present, 
call  to  mind  where  I  rea<d  it,  yet,  I  remember  very  well,  the  substance 
of  it  was  this:  viz. 

Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  bear-baiting  appointed;  a  great 
OTer.^own  French  bear,  the  greatest  in  the  world,  to  be  baited  by 
En^iih  and  Dutch  mastiffs,  the  best  mastiffs  in  the  nniverse.   The 
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match  was  made  between  the  most  christian  lion  of  England  and  HoU 
land,  on  one  hand,  and  the  most  autichristian  bear.ward  of  France, 
on  the  other  hand ;  and  the  wager  was  no  less,  than  the  whole  interest 
of  the  French  crown,  on  one  side,  and  <he  whole  remaining  interest  of 
Europe,  and  the  liberty  of  all  Christendom,  on  the  other,  in  case  of  a 
total  destruction,  either  of  the  bear,  or  of  the  mastiffs. 

Whereupon,  the  great  French  bear.ward,  that  apocalyptick  beast, 
Ludovicus,  whose  name  is  the  number  of  the  beast  in  the  Reve- 
lations, for  the  numerical  letters  of  his  name  are  six-hundred  three- 
score and  six:  I  say,  this  notorious  beast  of  a  man,  this  cmel 
tyrant,  who  retains  nothing  in  him  of  a  king,  but  the  purple;  this 
bear.ward  le  grand  spared  no  costs,  nor  pains,  to  hearten,  cherish, 
and  strengthen  his  bear,  against  the  time  of  baiting;  nay,  he  sent  as 
far  as  the  I^yant  for  strengthening  cordials,  and  restoratives  for  his^ 
bear. 

Hereupon,  the  wary  lion  (who  is,  in  his  own  nature,  as  wise  as  a 
serpent,  and  yet  as  innocent  as  a  dove)  sent  out  force  enough,  to  in« 
tercept  all  those  restoratives  at  the  Streights  mouth. 

But  }  ou  must  know,  the  lion  having  more  than  a  good  many 
jackcalls  about  him,  as  all  our  lions  ever  had,  they  over.persuaded 
^im  to  make  a  jack.an.apes  commander  of  that  force ;  who,  when 
the  bear's  cordials  and  restoratives  came  in  sight,  sat  still  upon 
his  butt.end  all  the  while,  cracking  of  nuts,  and  making  of  mon^ 
^Ley's  faces,  and  so  let  the  strengthening  cordials  pass  by  safe,  just 
under  his  nose,  without  doing  any  thing,  oesides  gazing  and  smelling 
at  them. 

After  this,  you  must  further  know,  these  foolish  head-strong  jack^ 
en  Us  (being  all  great  favourites  forsooth,  and  pretending  te  ten  times 
more  kno\i  ledge  and  discretion,  than  ever  they  were,  or  ever  will 
be  masters  of)  prevailed  likewise  with  the  lion,  to  make  an  old 
grisled  spaniel  commander  in  chief  over  all  his^  mastiffs,  both  English 
and  Dutch. 

Wherefore,  the  lion,  at  the  earnest  request  and  recommendation 
of  the  jackcalls,  called  out  old  Grisle  (a  plaguy  dog  at  a  bitch ; 
and  therefore,  in  all  probability,  well  acquainted  with  the  best 
kennels)  and  spitted  in  his  mouth,  and  clapped  him  on  the  back, 
and  gave  him  all  the  encouragement  a  dog  could  have,  and  then  bid 
bim  go,  range  about,  seek  out,  and  bring  home,  sixteen  or  eighteea 
couple  of  stout,  well.bred  true  English  beagles  with  him,  to  hunt  ont 
the  bear,  and  conduct  the  mastiffs  to  their  sport. 

But  old  Grisle,  not  observing  his  master's  instructions,  Instead  of 
procuring  strong.built,  hearty,  experienced  beagles,  brought  back  a 
damned  raw  pack  of  mere  whelps  and  lap.dogs;  and,  by  his  and  their 
fawning,  crouching,  cringing,  and  wheedling,  as  spaniels,  whelps, 
and  lap.dogs  nse  to  do,  and  by  the  intercession  of  the  jackcalls,  who 
will  recommend  the  devil  for  a  good  artist,  if  he  has  but  the  art  of 
feeding  them  secretly  with  forbidden  prey,  they  prevailed  with  the 
lion  to  be  commissioned  under  old  Grisle,  In  order  to  lead  and  guide 
the  mastiffs;  which  made  the  mastiffs  growl  most  coplbandedlyj; 
tiiraugh  laere  indignation* 
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However,  out  they  went,  under  this  wise  conduct ;  but,  before 
they  went  out,  old  Grisle,  his  whelps,  and  hts  lap-dogs  (for  I  call 
them  his,  because,  as  I  told  you  but  now,  they  were  most  of  his  own 
getting)  thought  it  convenient,  for  their  better  security,  to  muzzle  all 
the  mastiffs,  and  tie  them  fast  in  a  strong  line  of  passive  obedience 
and  non-resistance ;  and,  as  soon  as  that  was  effectually  done,  then 
out  they  went  all  together. 

And,  all  the  way  they  went,  old  GrisU,  his  whelps,  and  his  lap. 
dogft,  did  frisk,  and  skip,  and  leap,  and  bounce,  and  yelp,  being  all 
Over.joyed,  that  they  should  see  some  sport  anon  (for  most  of  them 
had  never  seen  a  bear  before  in  their  lives)  and  Oh  I  how  they  whtpt* 
ped  the  bear  about,  and  swinged  him  off,  all  the  way,  in  their  own 
fancies ! 

Says  old,  proud,  impotent,  self-conceited,  empty  Grisle :  ^  Gentle^ 
'  men  whelps,  and  gentlemen  lap-dogs,  courage !  here  is  confusion  to 

*  the  bear.     Huzza!  shew  yourselves  to  be  but  what  you  are,  viz. 

*  true  whelps,  and  right  lap-dogs,  and  I  desire  no  more:  for,  by  your 

*  assistance,  I  have  power  enough  to  beat  all  the  bears  in  France.     I 

*  have  been  a  whelp  and  a  lap-dog  myself  in  my  time,  as  well  as  the 
^  best  of  you  all:  And,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  an  English  whelp, 

*  or  lap-dog,  is  able  to  grapple  with  a  French  bear  at  any  time ; 

*  wherefore,  we  need  no  scouts  to  go  before,  to  bring  us  notice  of  the 
'  bear's  approach ;  for,  as  soon  as  he  comes  within  hearing  of  your 
'  terrible  yelping,  he  will  be  glad  to  retire  fast  enough  of  his  own  qc- 
'  cord,  I  warrant  you:  Therefore,  courage  my  beloved  whelps  and 
^  lap-dogs !  here's  confusion  once  more  to  the  bear  I — ^huzza  \  yelp ! 
*yelpt  yelp!' 

But  old  Grisle  had  scarce  ended  these  words,  nor  was  the  yelping 
quite  ceased,  when  lo !  all  on  a  sudden,  the  unexpected  roaring  of  the 
bear  quite  surprised,  dashed,  astonished,  and  stunned  the  whole  pack 
of  mongrels ;  which  made  old  Grisle  shrink  in  his  tail  between  his 
legs,  and  hang  down  his  head  (and  if  it  had  been  hung  up,  not  a  hal£» 
penny  damage)  and  made  all  the  whelps  and  lap-dogs  begin  to  whine 
and  whimper  about  him,  and  fawn  upon  him,  with  wagging  tails, 
clapped  in  behind,  lank  ears  before,  couchant  heads,  and  tears  in  their 
eyes.  But,  on  the  other  side,  it  made  the  brave  mastiffs  prick  np 
their  ears,  and  drew  rage  and  foam  from  their  mouths,  and  fire  from 
their  very  eyes,  to  be  at  the  bear.  Bless  me !  what  a  difference  there 
is,  between  right  true-bred  mastiffs,  and  whiffling  curs ! 

(For  you  must  know,  the  great  bear  was,  by  an  unexpected  hurri. 
cane,  driven  to  a  bay,  fresh. water  bay,  or  else  he  had  seized,  and 
hugged  old  Grisle,  and  all  his  whelps  and  lap-dogs,  just  as  the  devil 
hugs  a  witch,  before  they  had  been  aware  of  it,  and  was  there  con» 
fined  in  Lob's  pound,  and  tied  as  fast,  as  a  bear  to  a  stake;  which 
made  him  suck  his  paws,  and  fret  in  his  grease,  and  roar  after  that 
hideous  manner.) 

However,  old  Grisle  was  forced,  by  the  rage  and  Importunity  of 
the  mastiffs,  to  go  and  shew  them  the  bear :  And,  to  give  the  devil  hi& 
due,  he  did  shew  them  the  bear,  and  that  was  all:  For,  when  he 
plainly  perceived^  that  the  French  were  really  there  with  dieir  bears, 
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he  immediately  took  all  possible  care,  to  stand  at  a  distance  enongli, 
out  of  harm's  way  ;  and  out  of  the  way  of  doing  harm  to  any,  but  the 
forward  mastiffs. 

But  had  the  first,  second,  and  third-rate  mastiffs  been  then  let 
loose,  when  tliey  were  fresh  and  untired;  and  when  tliey  had  a  strong 
direct  gale  to  carry  them,  to  the  bear's  very  nose;  they  would  cer- 
tainly have  torn  him  to  pieces  in  a  trice.  For  he  was  so  hemmed  in, 
on  every  side,  that  he  could  not  stir  one  way  or  other;  neither  could 
any  of  the  mastiffs  have  been  there  lost  or  sunk,  they  being  then,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  best  kennel,  or  port,  in  Europe :  When,  at  the  same 
time,  the  bear  was  above  a  hundred  leagues  from  his  den.  And  be. 
sides,  there  was  another  strong  party,  or  two,  of  stout  third,  fourth^ 
and  fifth-rate  mastiffs,  out  at  the  same  time,  to  have  intercepted  the 
bear  in  his  way,  if,  after  the  first  mastiffs  tearing  him,  he  should  have 
endeavoured  to  make  his  escape  home.  Here  were  all  the  advan. 
tages,  that  heaven  and  earth  could  grant,  at  once;  and  all  the  favour, 
able  opportunities,  that  man  could  ask,  or  that  God  need  grant:  and 
nothing  wanting  but  courage,  conduct,  skill,  and  honesty,  to  accom. 
plish  the  utter  destruction  of  the  bear  for  evermore.  Never  had  spa. 
niel  such  an  opportunity  of  losing  his  own  name,  and  gaining  the  re. 
putation  of  a  mastiff;  and  never  had  whelps  and  lap-dogs  such  an  op- 
portunity, to  ingratiate  themselves  with,  and  gain  the  applause  and 
esteem  of  all  nmnkind,  as  well  as  of  womankind  and  children.  But 
I  find  the  poet  is  in  the  right  on  it,  who  says : 

Naturam  erpellas  furcd  licet^  usque  recurrei. 

Nature  recoils,  and,  though  you  hang  the  dog, 
Yet  he  will  die,  just  as  he  liv'd,  a  rogue. 

For,  as  soon  as  old  Grisle,  his  whelps,  and  his  lap-dogs,  espied  the 
vast  bulk  of  the  bear's  body,  the  wideness  of  his  jaws,  the  largeness 
of  his  paws,  and  the  length  of  his  claws,  as  if  they  had  seen  raw-head 
and  bloody-bones,  they  turned  all  as  white  presently,  as  my  lady's 
night-trail. 

But  by  the  thundering  noise  of  the  mastiffs,  and  by  the  powerful 
help  of  brandy,  being  somewhat  roused  out  of  their  fainting  fit,  they 
began  at  last,  though  it  was  long  first,  to  recover  a  little  out  of  their 
clammy  sweat :  and  then  tliey  called  a  council,  as  they  called  it.  And 
there,  you  might  have  seen  all  the  whelps  and  lap-dogs  lying  panting 
round  old  Grisle,  and  looking  up  to  him,  in  this  time  of  need,  and  he 
looking  down  upon  them  again,  with  most  pitiful  countenances,  oit 
both  sides ;  and,  all  the  while,  making  a  most  intolerable  stink,  for 
fear  of  the  bear :  Nay,  such  a  strange  stink,  that  I  am  forced  to  hold 
my  nose,  even  now,  whilst  I  am  speaking  of  it ;  and  to  cry,  ^  Out,  ye 
stinking  curs !  Fawt  out,  and  be  hanged  I  Faw  S  out,  for  shame, 
and  make  room  for  the  mastiffs  !' 

However,  at  long-run,  old  Grisle  made  a  shift  to  open  his  jaws, 
and  held  them  open,  a  long  while,  without  speaking  ever  a  word,  for 
be  well  knew,  they  understood  his  meaning  by  his  gaping :  Yet,  at 
last,  with  much  ado,  and  with  as  much  hesitation,  trembling,  and 
shaking,  as  if  he  had  been  In  the  house  of  commons,  he  broke  sUeacct^ 
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and  snarled  oat  these  following  sentences,  to  the  great  joy  o    the  * 
whelps  and  lap-dogs ;  but  to  the  deep  grief  and  regret  of  the  mas. 
tiffs,  and  to  the  everlasting  stain,  and  eternal  reproach  of  the  £ng* 
lish  nation,  viz, 

'  Gentlemen  whelps,  and  gentlemen  lap-dogs,  I  lately  saw,  when 
^  I  was  so  often  and  so  long  on  shore  in  London,  and  at  Portsmouth 
^  (that  the  Tery  watermen  called  me  Lord  Tarry.at.home,  and  Lord  ■ 
^  Tarry .in-town)  then  I  say,  I  saw  a  Yevy  good  book,  nay,  which  is 
'  more,  a  convocation  book,  in  Mall  Hinton's  closet  (or  rather,  ken. 
^  nel)  for,  I  must  tell  you,  she  is  a  yery  devout  creature,  a  mighty 
^  lover  of  convocations,  and  no  good  thing  can  come  out,  but  she, 
'  good  girl,  will  presently  take  it  in.  And  there  in  that  book  I  re.  : 
'  member  it  is  laid  down,  by  the  venerable  authority  of  a  certain  kln4 
'  of  a  certain  sort  of  a  convocation,  as  an  undoubted  principle  of  our 
^  church  (for  I  was  never  of  any  church,  that  was  for  true  fighting^ 
^  no  more  than  you)  ou.  That,  whatever  powers  here  below  ar« 
^  settled  and  fixed,  we  ought  to  pay  ample  allegiance,  non-resistance, 

*  and  passive.obedience  to  them.  And  you  know  well  enough,  that 
'our  master,  the  lion,  is  not  so  very  well  settled  and  fixed  at  this 

*  time ;  for  he  is  not  yet  passed  the  £k>yne,  and  there  is  a  deep  water 
'  for  him  to  wade  through  up  to  the  chin,  and  several  French  bears  ia 
'  his  way,  before  he  can  reach  Dublin.  But  on  the  other  side  yoa 
^  plainly  see.  That  the  great  French  bear,  here,  is  settled  and  fixed 
'  before  your  eyes :  And,  for  my  part,  I  have  often  found  great  civi« 

*  lities  from  French  bears ;  and  so,  I  hope,  I  may  again.  Where« 
'  fore,  gentlemen  whelps,  and  gentlemen  lapulogs,  though  you  are 
'  young,  yet  I  am  old  ;  and  it  is  high  time  for  me  to  follow  the  vir. 
^  tuous  example  of  Mall  Hinton,  and  to  walk  by  convocation  rules  t 
^  And,  therefore,  I  am  clearly  of  the  same  opiidon  with  the  venenu 

*  able  convocation,  vbs.   That  we  ought,  in  the  first  place,  to  keep 

*  our  distance,  to  consider  where  we  are,  axid  in  whose  presence  we 
'  be,  and  to  see  who  and  who  stand  together ;  and  also,  to  keep  to  the 
^  saving  doctrine  of  non^ssistance,  till  we  hear  a  litHe  better  which 

*  way  things  go,  and  till  we  are  fully  satisfied  what  is  become  of  the 

*  Irish  afiairs :  And  yet,  notwithstanding,  in  the  mean  time,  to  pay  all 
'  duUfol  respects  to  the  settled  power  of  the  bear  (who  was  driven^ 

*  into  the  bay  by  a  hurricane,  and  so  has  plainly  Grod's  authority) 
'  and  especially,  to  keep  close  to  our  beloved.church.rules,  and  my 
^  old,  natural,  spaDieUriiles,ofnon.resistance,andpassive.obedience^ 
'  during  our  whole  retreat.'  At  which  periodical  snarl,  allthe  whelp» 
and  li^«4iogs  heaved  up  their  drooping  heads,  and  cried  yelp,  yolpt 
yelp ;  bat  the  inraged  mastifis  swore,  bow-— wow— wow. 

This  was  the  warlike  resolution,  the  admirable,  oradmiral.like  de^ 
termini^tion,  and  positive  injunotioa  of  old  Grisle ;  whereunto  all  tlM 
whelps  and  lap-dogs  unanimously  agreed,  and  punctually  observed  it^ 
like  so  many  dogs  in  a  string ;  and  hung  down  their  heads  all  the 
way,  like  so  many  sheep  Jiiters  ;  finding  now,  by  sad  experience,  th9 
great  difii^rence  between  bear-buting,  and  sheep-biting. 

But,  however,  the  mastiffs,  both  English  and  Dutch,  could  not  en* 
dure  to^be  held  80  iQilg>  six  or  seven  days  together,  by  a  pack  of  sb«« 

wn4 
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green  oin,  in  tach  an  nnreasmmble  line,  a  line  of  fire  or  six  leagnet 
distance,  at  least,  from  the  bear,  the  grand  enemy  of  mankind,  and 
from  th^r  duty  of  attacking  him. 

Therefore,  to  be  thus  unjustly  restrained  in  spight  of  their  cou« 
rage,  nay,  in  spight  of  their  teeth,  by  a  company  of  whifflers^  made 
the  masti£^  rare,  and  grow  almost  stark^taring  mad,  for  want  of  sleep 
and  rest;  bat  especially  for  want  of  fighting;  for  fighting  is  their 
meat  and  drink.  A  true  tarpaulin  fights  only  to  eat,  and  eats  only  to 
fight  again.  And  there  were  enough  with  them  to  eat  np  the  bear; 
and  sharpers  enough  in  every  thing  else,  but  fighting ;  and  more  by 
a.  great  many  (though  not  by  a  good  many)  than  those  that  deTOured 
the  great  Spanish  bear  in  IbSS, 

Whereupon  the  lioness,  hearing  the  loud-mouthed  Toice  of  her 
mastiffis,  both  English  and  Dutch,  speaking  the  same  thing,  and, 
which  is  strange,  Ute  same  language,  and  both  countries  agreeing  in 
the  same  verdict,  viz.  That  the  mastiffs  were  abused,  curbed,  and 
muzEled  by  a  parcel  of  mongrels;  therefore  she  roused  up  her  royal 
wrath,  and  sent  positi?e  orders  to  the  curs,  either  to  permit  the 
nastilfs  to  fight,  or  else  to  come  presently  themselves  to  her  den  in 
the  Tower. 

This  royal  eccho  startled  the  spaniel,  the  whelps,  and  the  lap. 
dogs  worse,  if  possible,  than  the  roaring  of  the  bear  had  done  before: 
For  now,  being  almost  nine  days  old  in  their  iniquity,  the  whelps 
began  to  see,  that  there  was  another  settled  power,  besides  the  bears. 
•  Thus  old  Grtsle,  his  whelps,  and  his  hip-dogs,  being  reduced  to 
a  great  strei^t,  for  fear,  of  the  lioness  on  one  side,  and  of  the  bear 
on  the  other ;  and,  yet,  being  willing  to  curry  favour  with  both 
sides,  and  to  keep  to  the  convocation-rulef  of  non-resistance  of  the 
settled  power  of  the  lioness,  and  of  passive^bedience  to  the  fixed 
power  of  the  bear:  Therefore,  they  craftily  and  cunningly  resolved 
(as  if  they  had  been  so  many  schoolmen,  or  doctors  of  metaphysical 
notions  and  distinctions)  tlmt  they  would  sacredly,  or,  rather  cur. 
aedly,  observe  a  strict  neutrality  on  both  sides. 

In  pursuance  whereof,  old  Grisle,  in  the  first  place,  making  his 
honours,  his  bows,  and  his  profound  congees  to  the  bear ;  and,  then, 
making  his  obeisance  to  the  lioness,  and,  nithal,  making  a  shew  of 
praying,  but  not  fighting,  for  King  William  and  Queen  Mary :  he 
Jiung  out  the  bloody  flag,  as  they  use  to  do  at  the  bear.garden,  and 
proclaimed  free  liberty  for  all  to  fight,  tliat  had  a  mind  to  it.  Fight 
dog,  fight  bear,  for  him,  and  his. 

Whereupon  the  brave  Tyrrell,  the  undaunted  Dorrell,  and  several 
other  English,  and  above  twenty  Dutch  mastifis,  all  as  good  as  ever 
run  at  a  bear  (and,  oh!  that  the  courageous  and  victorious  Shovel 
Iwd  been  amongst  them !)  though  they  were  before  almost  quite 
throttled,  spent,  and  strangled  by  being  held  back  so  long  from  their 
sport,  in  such  an  unreasonable  line^  yet  now  took  fresh  courage,  and 
broke  the  line,  and  left  the  mongrels  behind  to  their  due,  the  line ; 
and  ran  full  speed  forwards,  and  made  directly  at  the  bear  with  open 
mouths;  and  stared  fire,  and  gaped  smoke,  and  spoke  thuador,  and 
daited  thunderbolts,  and  hurl^  whirlwinds  at  the  bear^  and  so 
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Icorched,  blighted,  blasted,  and  twisted  him ;  and  gave  him  such 
rents,  such  gashes,  such  breaches,  and  such  shocks,  that  they  mad« 
him  groan,  and  reel  backwards  at  their  very  first  onset :  And,  had 
they  been  seconded,  as  they  ought,  we  should  never  have  been  trou« 
bled  hereafter  with  any  more  French«dancing  bears  again. 

And  though  I  will  hold  ten  English  crowns  to  one  French  crown 
at  any  time,  upon  any  of  thes«  mastiffs  heads,  both' Dutch  and  Eng. 
lish,  against  any  French  cub  whatsoever  of  equal  size :  and  though 
1  have  great  reason  always  to  lament  my  own  insolvency,  in  that  I  am 
notable  ever  to  pay  sufficient  expressions  of  gratitude  and  thankful, 
ncss  to  every  one  of  these  glorious  assailants ;  and  particularly  to  the 
Dutch,  because  I  find,  they  had  not  so  many  whelps  and  lap-dogt 
amongst  them,  as  we  had;  no,  nor  so  many  jackcalls  neither. 

Yet,  after  all,  I  beseech  you,  gentlemen,  bear  with  my  weak* 
ness,  and  pardon  the  infirmity  of  my  judgment,  if  it  be  so,  and  give 
me  leave  to  say,  That  my  main  bet  is  more  especially  reserved  for, 
and  fixed  upon,  the  brave  Tyrrell :  A  hundred  to  one  on  his  head  at 
any  time  ?  His  name  is  Wonder,  a  right  English  mastiff,  and  a  true, 
bred  tarpaulin ;;  who  never  gave  an  affront,  and  never  brooked  one  ; 
who  is  of  such  strange  humility,  goodness,  and  modesty  ;  and  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  of  such  unparalleled  courage,  knowledge,  and  bravery^ 
that,  I  pfotest,  I  have  often  gazed  at  the  man  in  raptures  of  admira. 
tion ;  and  always  thought  him  a  great  blessing  to  this  nation,  if  we 
understood  him  ;  that  is  to  say,  at  which  I  know  all  the  jackoalls  will 
grin,  if  we  understood  how  to  employ  true  virtue,  true  honesty,  true 
valour,  true  skill,  true  conduct,  and  true  merit  to  the  best  advan« 
tage;  and  if  we  understood  how  to  pitch  upon  a  man,  that  can^  by 
his  own  private  interest  and  repute  amongst  all  true  tarpaulins,  man 
out  a  whole  fleet  at  any  time  without  a  press. 

But  these,  indeed,  w^ould  be  too  many  blessings  wrapped  up  in  one; 
and  the  powerful  spirit  of  the  ever-blessed  Bishop  Usher,  still  sur- 
viviog  in  his  grandson,  would  make  too  good  an  admiral  for  so  bad  an 
age,  as  this  is. 

Neither  would  I  have  old  envious  Grisle,  nor  any  of  his  malicious 
whelps,  or  lap-dogs,  think,  that  Captain  Tyrrell  is  any  ways  privy  to 
this  commendation :  No,  good  man,  he  would  have  been  the  only 
obstacle  against  it,  if  he  had  known  it;  for  he  is  neither  for  praising 
himself,  nor  dispraising  others. 

But  yet,  I  hope,  my  Ijord  Grisle,  roaster  whelps,  and  master  lap- 
dogs,  you  will  give  me  leave  to  speak  the  truth  concerning  your  wor* 
ships;  who  was  a  spectator  and  stander-by  all  the  while,  as  well  a^ 
you ;  especially,  since  you  have  made  me,  and  all  my  countrymen| 
pay  so  dear  for  our  standing  at  your  special  bear-baiting ;  nay,  me. 
thinks,  you  might  out  of  modesty,  if  you  had  any,  give  us  leave  to 
speak,  who  are  such  great  losers  by  you  :  And  more  especially,  since 
you -have  brought  things  to  such  a  pass,  that,  if  we  do  not  speak 
now,  we  must  for  ever  hereafter  hold  our  peace ;  for  you  have  bid 
tile  last  bans  of  matrimony  between  us  and  destruction. 

Wherefore,  since  I  neither  do,  nor  can,  speak  evil  of  the  rulers  of 
thepeople,  viz*  King  William  and  Qaieen  Mary ;  of  whom^  by  wbom^ 
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and  in  whom,  I  know  nothing  but  good :  And  since  our  blessed  Sa. 
▼iour  called  those  men  dogs,  that  eat  up  the  children's  bread  :  And 
since  you,  gentlemen  whelps,  and  gentlemen  lap.dogs,  have  given 
a  pretty  good  stroke  already  to  our  daily  bread ;  and  are  pre. 
paring,  not  only  to  devour  the  remainder,  but  also  to  rob  us  of  the 
bread  of  life ;  and  to  bring  in  the  abomination  of  desolation  upon  us^ 
even  that  abomination,  which  maketh  desolate  now  at  this  very  day 
in  Flanders,  Savoy,  and  all  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire,  &c.  and 
would  willingly  do  the  like  here  amongst  us,  with  all  his  heart ;  and 
so,  I  perceive,  with  all  yours  too:  And  since  you  have  only  the 
name,  the  salary,  the  sash,  the  cravat.string,  the  feather,  the  red, 
and  the  blue  of  commanders  ;  without  the  true  heart,  the  spirit,  the 
experience,  the  honesty,  and  the  bravery  of  true  English  tarpaulins ; 
And  since  you  have  acquitted  old  Grisle  for  his  ill  service,  and  have 
snarled  and  snapped  at  my  dearly  beloved  Wonder,  and  his  wonder, 
fully  courageous  brethren's  heels,  for  their  good  service :  Therefore 
I  will  take  upon  me  the  boldness,  whether  you  give  me  leave  or  no, 
to  tell  you,  in  plain  English,  without  any  mixture  of  French  in  it. 
That  you  are  a  pack  of  curs  and  mongrels ;  and  ought  to  be  turned 
off,  and  cashiered,  every  one  of  you;  for  there  is  none  amongst  you 
all,  though  you  very  well  deserve  it,  that  is  worth  hanging. 
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JnllS  Majesty  William  the  Third  of  Great  Britain,  having  made 
his  voyage  Into  Holland,  and  being  arrived  at  the  Hague,  the  most  no. 
ble  and  most  high  the  Estates  of  Holland  and  West  Friesland,  as 
well  as  the  honourable  magistrates  of  the  Hague,  gave  orders  to  pre. 
pare  for  a  reception  correspondent  to  the  majesty  of  so  glorious  and 
so  excellent  a  monarch.  To  which  purpose  their  high  and  mighty 
lordships,  among  other  things,  have  erected  one  triumphal  arch,  and 
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the  nmgistrates  two  more,  to  be  set,  one  in  the  Piazza,  called  Buytoti. 
Hoff^  the  other  in  the  public  Piazza,  and  the  third  in  the  markeUpjace 
of  the  Hague  ;  the  figure  and  structure  of  which,  together  with  the 
Latin  inscriptions  which  adorn  them,  are  as  follow. 

That  which  was  set  up  at  the  Buyton-Hoff  was  a  triumphal  arch, 
of  a  most  curious  Italian  architecture,  the  order  compounded  dorick, 
having  three  open  gates,  that  of  the  middle  being  the  highest  of  all, 
supported  backwards  and  forwards  upon  eight  pillars,  underneath  ■ 
upon  large  basements,  separated  from  the  body  of  the  work. 

Upon  every  one  of  those  basements,  stand  two  of  the  said  pil- 
lars, with  a  cupolo  of  eight  faces  upon  the  said  overture :  In  the 
middle  of  which  Qupolo  appears  a  pedestal,  upon  which  is 
represented  his  majesty  on  horseback,  both  figures  costly  gilded. 
To  the  horses,  on  each  side  are  tied  two  slaves,  or  statues,  of  a 
brass  colour,  prostrate  and  groveling,  and  the  whole  work  is  co. 
loured,  as  if  it  were  of  free.stone ;  between  the  pillars,  and  upon 
«ach  side,  inward  and  outward,  the  spaces  are  filled  with  pictures, 
comprehending  some  historical  representation,  and  hieroglyphical 
figure,  relating  to  the  life  and  glorious  actions  of  his  majesty.  At 
the  frontispiece  of  that  stately  arch,  and  upon  the  fore-mentioned 
pillars,  as  well  backwards  as  forwards,  and  at  each  side  are  placed, 
in  the  same  order,  eight  statues  of  both  sexes  together,  to  the  heighth 
and  bigness  of  the  life.  In  that  part  of  the  arch,  which  faceth  the 
end  of  the  town,  upon  a  very  high  pedestal,  set  above  all,  on  both 
aides  of  the  round  pieces  that  cover  the  work,  is  erected  a  Neptune, 
lying  down  widi  his  trident  in  his  hand,  with  this  motto  underneath : 

Triumphet  in  Undis,    Let  him  triumph  upon  the  seas. 

Atthe-othersideof  the  arch  that  looks  towards  the  street,  com. 
monly  called  Cingel,  upon  a  like  pedestal,  a  ploughman  with  a  spade 
in  hit  hand,  with  this  motto  underneath, 

AtUngai  solium  J  ami.    Let  him  reach  to  Jupiter's  throne.  « 

Round  about  the  cupolo  is  written  the  following  inscription : 

^  Pio,  felici,  inclyto,  Gulielmo  Tertlo,  triumphanti  patriae  pHtri, 
^  Gubernatori,  P.  C.  I.  P.  restauratori  Belgii  fcederati,  liberator! 
^  Angliae,  servatori  Scotiae,  pacificateri  Hiherniae,  reduci. 

To  the  pious,  happy,  renowned  William  the  Third,  the  triumphant 
jbther  of  his  country,  governor,  stadtholder,  and  restorer  of  the 
United  Netherlands,  England's  liberator,  Scotland's  preserver.  Ire* 
land's  pacificator,  now  returned. 

Upon  the  frontispiece,  underneath  the  statues  above-mentioned  on 
the  side  of  the  Buyton-Hoff,  are  these  following  inscriptions : 

In  the  first  place, 

^  Post  maximas  res  domi  forisque  gestas,  arctissimo  cnm  principi. 
^  bus  icto  fcedere,  suorum  vindex,  defensor  oppressorum.' 

After  great  things  done  at  home  and  abroad,  as  having  made  a  strict 
league  with  the  princes,  the  revenger  of  his  subjects  wrongs,  and  de. 
fender  of  tiie  oppressed. 
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Under  that,  and  upon  a  large  pictare,  there  is  a  little  table,  upon 
vfhich  are  represented  seTeral  armed  men,  fighting  a  draigoD,  with 
this  motto,- 

Uniii  fortius  obstani.  Bein^  united  they  make  a  stronger  oppo. 
sition. 

In  the  second  hollow  seat  this  motto, 
^  Mare  transTectus  liberat  Britanniam,  &  latd  dominantibns  ornatui 

*  sceptris,  in  patriam  publica  cum  lastitia  receptus  est. 

Being  passed  beyond  sea,  he  has  rescued  Great  Britain,  and  being 
adorned  with  sceptres  of  a  vast  extended  power,  he  has  been  receired 
in  his  own  country  with  all  the  demonstrations  of  publick  joy. 

In  the  table  underneath  is  represented  a  balance  with  the  two 
scales,  in  one  of  which  are  several  crowns,  and  in  the  other  a  sword^ 
the  sword  outweighing  the  crowns,  with  these  words, 

PrcBmia  non  wquani.    Rewards  are  not  answerable  to  merit* 

In  the  third  hollow  seat,  this  motfo. 

^  Lugente  patria,  mcerente  Europa,  afflicta  antiquissima  NassovU 
'  orum  stirpe,  heroum,  imperatorum,  principum  foecunda. 

Our  country  mourning  and  bewailing,  Europe  in  tears,  the  most 
ancient  family  of  Nassau,  fertile  and  producing  heroes,  emperors, 
and  princes  afflicted. 

In  a  table  underneath  is  represented  a  phoenix  burning,  with  this 
sentence : 

Prwltieei  pasthuma  proles.  Born  after  his  father's  death,  shines 
so  much  the  more. 

In  the  fourth  hollow  nich, 
^  Gnlielmum  posthumum,  Britannorum  Arausionensiumque  Ter. 

*  tium,  patriae  spem,.  reipublice  palladium. 

William  born  after  his  father's  death,  the  Third  of  Great  Britain, 
#nd  of  Orange,  the  hope  of  his  own  country,  and  the  support  of  the 
commonwealth. 

V 

In  a  table  underneath  is  represented  a  sceptre  and  three  crowns, 
with  this  motto, 

Ttnues  ornofit  diademata  cuna^  Tender  age  an  ornament  to  dia« 
dems. 

On  the  back-side  of  the  said  arch,  towards  the  palace,  are  also 
four  hollow  niches  iu  the  frontispiece,  with  the  following  inscriptions r 

In  the  first  hollow  nich, 

^  Fatuni,  Europx  favens,  dedit  de  coelo,  futuram  portendens  ma. 
'  jestatem,  admodum  puerum  exemplar  constituit. 

Fate,  favourable  to  Europe,  has  bestowed  him  from  heaven,  and 
portending  his  future  majesty  fixed  him  for  an  example,  when  he  was 
but  very  young. 

As,  on  the  other  side,  above  a  large  picture,  there  is  a  little  table, 
upon  which  is  represented  a  young  eagle  flying  upwards  against  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  with  this  motto,  Tener  adversis  enUiiur  alis. 
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YouDg  and  tender  as  he  is,  be  strifes  with  all  the  force  of  his  wings 
against  the  wind. 

In  the  Second,  ^  Qui  juTentute  strenad  transacta,  funestis  jactata 
^  bellis  ac  dissidiis  intanto  reram  discrimine.'  Who  having  spent  his 
youth  in  many  hardships,  tossed  with  funest  wars  and  seditions,  in  so 
much  hazard,  yanquished  all  before  him. 

In  the  table  underneath  is  represented  a  castle  upon  a  hill,  at  the 
foot  of  which  IS  a  javelin  planted,  from  which  spring  up  two  branches 
of  lawrel,  with  these  words,  Con^orf a /rttimpAofpor^^mlt/.  Darted 
forth  it  presages  triumphs. 

In  the  third,  ^  Nutantis  Belgii,  qua  marl,  qua  terra  admotus,  in 
pristinnm  decus  gobemaculi,  gloriam,  aras  &  focos  asseruit.'  The 
Netherlands  tottering,  and  he  made  chief  commander  by  sea  and 
land,  has  re-established  the  government  in  its  first  lustre,  conserved 
pur  religion,  and  secured  the  people. 

In  the  table  underneath  is  a  boat  with  some  armed  men  in  it,  who 
row  it  forward,  with  this  inscription,  Alter  erit  Tethys*  There  will 
be  another  Tethys. 

In  the  fourth  hollow  seat,  ^  Meritis  famam  superantibus  trophsis, 
^  principiatavis  regibus  editae,  felicibus  junctis  hymenals.*  His  me^ 
rited  triumphs  surmounting  fame  itself,  more  gl6fious  still  by  happy 
marriage  with  a  princess,  bom  of  royal  ancestors. 
-  In  the  table  underneadi,  are  an  unicorn  and  a  lion,  going  side  by 
side,  the  unicorn  thrusting  with  his  horn  a  heap  of  serpents  and  vi^, 
pers,  with  these  words,  Virusque  fugant  virtsque  rqfellurU',  They 
drive  away  the  venom  and  repel  the  force  of  it. 

On  the  one  side  of  the  pedestal,  where  is  the  king  on  horseback, 
are  these  words  written,  Populi  salus^  The  people's  welfare.  Prom 
cerum  decus.    The  glory  of  the  states. 

Within  the  arch's  cieling  are  four  different  historical  representa^. 
tions,  in  four  tables  separated  one  from  another,  and  each  of  them 
has  anr  inscription:  That  of  the  first  table  is,  Refert  StUurnia  regno. 
}Ie  revireth  the  golden  age. 

In  the  second  table,  Novos  orbes  nova  sceptra  paramus.  We  are 
preparing  for  new  worlds  and  new  scepters. 

In  the  third,  Supjerare  Sf  parcere  vestrum  est.  Your  part  it  is  to 
overcome  and  to  forgive. 

In  the  fourth,  Ccctera  transibuni.  All  other  things  are  transit 
tory. 

The  arch  itself  is  adorned  both  before  and  liehind,  and  at  the  top 
of  the  afore.mentioned  overtures,  you  see  the  arms  of  England,  and 
the  supporters  withal ;  and  of  the  large  overture,  both  behind  and 
befof  e,  the  arms  of  Holland,  and  two  flying  Fames  at  each  side  of 
them,  blowing  their  trumpets. 

The  Description  of  the  Arch  in  thepuhlick  Piazza. 

This  triumphal  arch  is,  as  the  other,  of  a  very  fine  and  stately  ar. 
f^hitecture,  with  pillars  coloured  like  marble,  red  and  white,  and  the 
rest  of  the  body  of  the  work  of  marble,  black  and  white ;  the  basis 
find  the  chapter  gilded  with  four  great  pictures,  two  behind,  and  two 
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before,  set  between  the  fore-mentioned  pillars,  drawn  in  Wiefy  c6^ 
lours ;  the  two  that  are  foremost,  representing  a  battle  of  the  Rol 
mans  bjr  sea  and  land ;  and  the  two  that  are  behind,  one  represent- 
ing war,  and  the  other  peace:  War,  with  a  flaming  world,  near 
which,  seyeral  persons  represented,  some  dead,  and  some  aliTe, 
make  Justice  lie  down  in  distress.  Peace,  with  a  world,  upon  which 
Justice  and  Peace  standing,  embrace  one  another,  and  by  them  is  the 
god  Plan,  and  his  companions,  making  themselves  merry  with  some 
fruits  of  the  earth.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  arch  in  the  middle,  is 
a  pedestal,  upon  which  is  the  king  on  horseback,  as  big  as  the  life, 
brass«like,  with  this  motto, 

,     Regi  triumphanti. 
To  the  triumphant  king* 

AboTe  the  king  on  horseback  are  erected  two  wreaths,  crossing  and 
covering  his  head,  adorned  with  green,  and  above  it  a  royal  crown, 
with  the  scepters,  and  a  cross  underneath. 

On  each  side  of  the  arch  are  two  squares,  wherein  are  set,  botk 
behind  and  before,  transparent  pictures,  wrought  upon  silk,  which 
were  lighted  in  the  evening,  and  shewed  on  one  side  a  cloud,  and  a 
pillar  of  fire  on  the  other,  the  corners  being  adorned  with  green*  At 
the  gilded  frize  of  the  arch,  are  written  these  words : 

Soloque  Saloque^ 

By  land  and  sea. 

In  reprtmenda  ti/rannide  Sf  restituenda  gasculifelicUate  / 

In  repressing  tyranny,  and  restoring  the  felicity  of  the  age. 

And  on  each  side  of  the  aforesaid  frize  are  these  inscriptions : 

On  the  right,  Heroibus  priori.     To  him  that  excels  the  heroes. 

And  on  the  left  side,  Antiquis  mqfori»  To  him  who  is  greater  than 
any  of  the  ancients. 

On  each  side  of  the  foreroeniioned  pedestal,  upon  which  is  the  king 
on  horseback,  are  two  gilded  armours,  and  two  covered  with  silver, 
adorned  with  feathers,  and  some  trophies  besides ;  England's  coat  of 
arms  before,  and  the  king's  cypher  behind. 

The  said  arch  has  on  every  side  two  wings,  in  which  are  represented 
the  histories  of  Hercules,  Perseus,  Phaeton,  and  Andromeda's  deli- 
verance, with  four  escutcheons  of  the  four  kingdoms,  England,  Scot- 
land. France,  and  Ireland. 

Underneath,  round  about  the  said  arch,  are  these  words  :  Before, 
Scepirisexercitibus^  dassibus  votis.  Behind,  Augusta,  armaiOj  p€U 
rato,  recepto.  Which  must  be  read  thus :  Augusta  scepiris^  armato 
exercitibus^  parato  dassibus,  recepta  votis. 

Honoured  with  scepters,  armed  with  armies,  provided  with  fleets, 
and  received  with  acclamations. 

On  each  side  of  the  arch  are  two  pictures,  one  representing  Europe 
distressed,  and  the  other,  Neptune  ravishing,  with  this  motto :  Ef^fc 
raptari  miseram;  snatch  the  wretched  from  the  ravisher*  The  other, 
M^ajwra  tuere.    Defend  my  right. 

1 
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Abore  the  door  of  the  arch  these  words  are  Trritten,  Haga  posuU 
toss,  decreto.  The  town  of  the  Hague  has  erected  this  arch  by  tlie 
decree  of  the  magistrates. 

The  Description  of  the  Siatelif  Jirch  erected  at  the  Crreai 

Market-place, 

This  arch  is  tlie  hi^est  of  all,  without  any  pillars  in  relief.  How- 
ever, it  is  filled  with  very  large  pictures  of  a  greyish  colour,  of  which, 
two,  that  are  upon  the  door,  are  drawn  upon  silk,  to  be  transparent 
by  torch-light  iu  the  Evening,  Upon  that  arch  is  a  rainbow,  with 
three  crowns,  seeming  to  hang  in  the  air.  There  is  besides  upon  that 
arch  a  sphere,  and  upon  it  a  flying  fame  with  her  trumpet,  and  th« 
horse  Pegasus  running  by  her,  and  some  trophies  on  every  ccrrner 
of  each  side.  On  the  backside  of  the  said  arch  is  seen  the  im. 
perial  coat  of  arms  of  Nassau,  that  of  the  Emperor  Adolphus  of  the 
family  of  Nassau,  with  the  eight  quarters  on  every  side.  Round 
about  the  fore.meutioned  arch  are  these  following  inscriptions : 

Nobilium  primoj  ducum  maximoj  posthumo  Gulielmo  Tertia^  ccSm 
litus  dato.  To  the  first  of  noble  heroes,  to  the  greatest  of  generals, 
William  the  Third,  a  posthumus,  the  gift  of  heaven.  Above  the  pic- 
tures on  the  backside,  Victoriis^  trophais^  fortissimo  imperatori^ 
cautissimo  gubernatori^  desiinatis.  Erected  to  the  victories  and 
trophies  designed  for  a  most  strenuous  leader,  and  prudent  com- 
mander. 

'  Underneath,  at  the  bottom  of  the  arch  upon  one  side,  Quatuor  regm 
norum  regi^  feeder ati  BelgH  gubernatorij  Crulielmo  Tertio^  vir^ 
iute  et  triumphis  fulgenti.  For  William  the  Third,  king  of  four 
kingdoms,  governor  of  the  United  Provinces,  shining  with  virtues  and 
triumphs. 

On  tlie  other  side,  Grati  animi  Sf  letiiiw  publiccB  signum  hoc  erexit 
Haga  Comitis.  The  Hague  has  erected  this  as  a  testimony  of  publick 
joy  and  gratitude. 

On  each  skic  of  the  arch  are  two  wings,  composing  together  a  half 
circle,  and  in  each  of  those  wings  are  seven  pictures,  representing 
the  battles  and  victories  of  the  precedent  princes  of  Orange  by  sea 
and  land,  each  picture  having  its  motto :  Upon  the  first  of  the  right 
wing,  Patientia  Itesa  furor  Jit,  Patience  exasperated  turns  to 
fury. 

Upon  the  second,  Res  poscit  opem  Sf  conspirat  amice.  The  matter 
requires  aid,  and  friendly  confederacy. 

Upon  the  third,  Per  tela,  per  undas.    Through  darts  and  waves. 

Upon  the  fourth,  Audentes  Deus  ipsejuvat,  God  himself  assists 
the  courageous. 

Upon  the  fifth,  Tantas  dedit  unio  vires.  Such  is  the  force  of 
union. 

.    Upon  the  sixth,  Jquilas  Sf  meenia  cepit.  Nor  walls  nor  armies  can 
resist  him. 

Upon  the  seventh,  Celsas  siqteras  virMe  carinas.  Tour  Taiour 
Butters  the  tallest  navies. 
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Upon  tbe  first  of  the  left  wing,  Repelenda  qukscunt  arma  virum^ 
Armies  laid  aside  are  again  to  be  taken  in  hand. 

Upon  the  second,  Non  uno  virtus  cotiienta  triumpho.  Valoar  not 
satisfied  with  a  single  triumph* 

Upon  the  third,  Crescuni  numero  crescente  tropkisa.  Number  in* 
creasing,  the  trophies  increase. 

Upon  the  fourth,  Cwsorum  rephbant  funera  compos.  The  fane^ 
rals  of  the  dead  filled  up  the  fields. 

Upon  the  fifth,  Ultra  Garamanias  Sf  Indos*  Farther  than  the 
Garamantes  and  the  Indies. 

Upon  the  sixth,  Fortis  promissa  juventus.  The  promises  of  a 
courag^'ous  youth. 

Upon  the  seventh,  Deos  in  proslia  confert.  He  consults  the  Gods 
before  he  goes  to  battle. 

In  the  middle  of  erery  one  of  those  wings  are  two  pyramids,  one 
at  each  side  upon  their  pedestals,  which  support  a  picture  with  this  in. 
scriptton:  Upon  that  of  the  right  hand.  Hone  accipe  magne  coronam. 
Great  hero,  accept  this  crown.  Upon  that  of  the  left  liand,  Tkure  tuo 
redolent  arce.    Your  incense  perfumes  the  altar. 

The  same  pyramids  have  each  in  the  front  three  transparent  pic- 
tures, comprehending  either  a  hieroglyphical  figure,  or  some  trophy 
or  cypher,  being  adorned  on  the  sides  with  green,  upon  one  of  thos» 
pyramids.  Ttie  king  and  the  queen  upon  the  other  are  set  to  the 
bigness  of  the  life. 

Upon  that  of  the  king  is  this  inscription,  Qais  gratior  cpptMoris? 
Whoe'er  arrived  more  welcome  to  our  shore? 

Upon  that  of  the  queen,  Reprimit  Sf  rejigitn  She  represses  and  re.^ 
establishes. 

Upon  the  border  of  the  wirgs  are,  in  their  order^  the  first  four 
princes  of  Orange,  between  two  trophies. 

Under  the  effigies  of  William  the  First,  Patrim  Liberatoru  To 
his  country's  liberator. 

Under  that  of  Prince  Maurice,  Glariw  vindici.  To  glory's  Tin- 
dicator. 

Under  that  of  Prince  Frederick  Henry,  Liberlatis  assertori.  To 
our  liberty's  defender. 

Under  that  of  Prince  William  the  .Second,  PuhUcm  felidiatiB  stOm 
tori.    To  the  conservator  of  our  public  felicity. 

Above  the  opening  of  the  arch  before  is  the  escutcheon  of  the 
Hague,  with  these  words  underneath,  Hie  incunabula  div&m.  Behold 
the  cradles  of  the  gods. 

Before  the  town  house  of  the  Hague  are  seven  pictures  transparent 
for  a  light.  In  the  highest  range  are  placed  in  the  middle  the  reprei 
sentations  of  the  king  and  queen ;  and  on  each  side  two  hieroglyph!, 
cal  figures,  one  representing  a  lion  with  this  motto,  Pladdum  vene^ 
raniur^  4*  horrent  infestwn  They  venerate  the  moderate^  and  abhor 
the  tyrant. 

On  the  other  an  unicorn  thrusting  with  his  horn  some  serpents, 
yfith  this  inscription,  NU  passa  veneni.  Enduring  nothii^  Tene. 
motts* 
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At  the  order  underneath  it  contains  three  symbols  more:  The  first 
representing  a  crane  sitting  upon  her  nest,  and  clapping  her  wings  at 
the  rising  sun  with  these  words,  Recreatur  ab  artu.  Reyired  by  the 
rising  sun. 

The  second  represents  Atlas  upholding  the  world  upon  his  shoul- 
ders, and  stooping  under  the  weight,  and  resting  upon  a  mountain, 
with  this  inscription.  In  te  domus  indinata  recumbit.  Upon  thee  the 
falling  mansion  leans. 

The  third  represents  a  crane  resting  in  her  nest,  and  clapping  her 
wings  at  the  rising  sun,  with  this  motto,  Vidii  4*  exultttoU,  She  saw 
and  rejoiced. 

By  the  town-house  in  the  publick  place  of  execution,  is  a  tree  like 
a  maypole,  surrounded  with  arms  jn  four  rows  one  above  another  for 
torch-light. 

The  arch  of  the  bridge,  commonly  called  the  Loosduyn,  has  been 
coloured  with  a  representation  of  a  man  and  a  woman  at  an  altar, 
upon  which  is  the  king's  effigies  with  a  staff  in  his  hand,  upon  which 
staff  his  majesty's  name  is  written,  with  a  crown,  and  these  words  un. 
derneath,  lo  triutnphator.   All  hail  triumpher. 

Upon  the  two  pillars  of  the  said  arch  of  the  bridge,  are  these  foU 
lowing  inscriptions,  Ob  croei  servatos^  et  koHes  fugcUos.  For  citi. 
vens  preserved,  and  enemies  put  to  flight. 

The  other  side  of  the  arch,  Ob  liberata  regna^  et  resiituias  prom 
vincias.    For  the  kingdoms  rescued,  and  provinces  restored. 

Behind  are  two  ovals  besides,  in  one  of  which  is  represented  a 
awrel,  and  underneath  the  word  Victoriw^  To  victory. 

On  the  other  an  orange-tree  with  the  word  ChmentiiB^  To  cle- 
mency. 

I  add  here  for  the  conclusion,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  pond  of  the 
palace  was  erected  a  great  scaffold,  upon  which  was  set  down  the  cy- 
pher of  his  majesty's  name,  with  a  royal  crown  above,  which  was 
shewn  by  torch.light,  without  mentioning  many  other  curious  and 
artful  lights,  in  several  other  places ;  besides  the  firing  of  thirty  great 
,  guns  that  were  planted  by  the  said  pond,  and  frequently  discharged  as 
pccasion  and  the  design  required. 
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